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“Editorial Articles, 


OURSELVES, 








- Tas necessity of a journal devoted to Horticulture, 
in ali its branches, has, we believe, been generally felt by 
those who take any interest in Gardening in India; and 
it seems strange that hitherto no attempt: has ever been. 
made to supply this want. The Tea Planter, Indigo. 
Planter, Agriculturigt, Sportsman, the Clergy,.and even 
the Medical Faculty, each have their own special Journal, 
and.yet the one pureuit that.dates back to the days of 
Adam,—that gives unlimited pleasure alike to meh and 
oor, to all creeds and colours, that forms also a means 
of bealth-giving recreation to those who take an active 
part in its pursuits, that surrounds our homes with 
beautiful objects, forming a cheerful and pleasing pano- 
rama on which the eye may always rest with delight 
and never weary in doing so, bringing, 1n fact, the noblest, 
and most sublime works of the whole creation to our 
very doors,— 3 : 
Where'er we tarn our willing eyes 
Some floweret sweetly beams, 
Some apirit breathes congenial sighs, 
And earth the richer seema ; 


and last, but not least, supplies us with a large share 
of daily food—this, of all others, has been left neglected 
and uncared for ; doomed to struggle on, unaided by any 
organ to proclaim either its beauties and unlimited 
resources, or to assist the uninitiated and ublearned, not 
enly in giving the knowledge essential to success, but 
also to induce him to take au increasing interest in ite 
studies. | 

It may be said that we have many good books on 
horticulture already published in’ this country, and 
admitting this fact, we must also bear in mind, that a 
book is, so to speak, a stationary object, dealing with a 
subject ouly so far as is known at the time of its publi- 
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cation, Take for instanee “Firminger’s Manual of 
Clardening,’ which maintains its position as the best 
authority) on Indian Horticulture; this has now- ‘been 
written nearly thirteen years, and, as a natural conse- 


- ‘duence, & large number of the plants thereia desertbed, if: 


riot’ actually obsolete, have been superseded by varieties 
of. superior merit; and not only haa this change taken’ 
place in the species and varieties’ of plants ia cultivation, 
but many of the various methods of propagation and’ 
modes of treatment have undergone a complete revolu- 
tion,—the natural result of a longer and better acquaint-’ 
ance of the habits aud requirements of - the vast numbers’ 
of new species and varieties of plants that have been 


‘introduced. into this country during the past quarter of 
‘a century. Horticulture is undoubtedly a progres. 


sive science or pursuit, andif-we would be: aw fait’ 
with the subject, it is necessary that we should keep 
ourselved well and regularly informed of every novelty,’ 
change, of itaprovement as it takes place ; and we think: 
that it will be generally admitted that’this object can: 
be best attained through the pages of a journal devoted ' 
entirely to its interests. i ian. 

The many English Gardening Periodicals are un- 
doubtedly of great valuein keeping us well informed 
regarding the hosts of new plants that are being con- 
tinually introduced ; but as a guide to the practical part 
of the work, ‘pertaining to a garden, are of little value 
to the. resident in this country, where we must adopt 
special means and measures to meet the difference in 
climate and seasons. Another drawback to some of 
these journals being of much practical utility to the 
amateur, is the fact that many of tbeir contributors 
write as it were from a lofty pinnacle, giving forth their 
knowledge to the world emblazoned with every possible 
botanical term, when their meaning could frequently 
be much better expressed in plain English, forget- 
ting, of course, that the:majority of their readers have 
not had the opportunity they had probably enjoyed of 
continually feasting on the works of our most eminent 
botanical guthorities without restraint.. 

It will be our constant aim to avoid falling into this 
error, and we shall studiously endeavour, at all times, to 
say what we have to say in a plain practical manner, 


avoiding the use of all superfluous Latin terms and 
technicalities, believing that in so deg, we shall be 


studying the wishes and interests of the majority of our 
readers, and consequently, at the same time, our own. 
Tn no pursuit or ayocation is the old adage of “an ounce 
of practice being worth a pound of theory” more 
applicable than to horticulture, and indealing with the 
multifarious subjects that will appear in our pages, the 
object will always be to give practical results rather than 
to propound new theories. 7 = 

A certain portion of our columns will be set apart for 


correspondence, and we cordially invite any of our readers - 


4130349 a 


9 = 24 
a 

Tequiring advice or assistance on any matters relating 

to horticulture, to make use of this medium, and we 

shall always endeavour to give satisfactory replies to 

all enquirers, 

We shall also, at all times, be zlad to receive any com- 
munications of an interesting nature relative to garden- 
ing, for insertion in ourcolumna, Itis a well known fact 
that the amateur with a small gardenand a moderate 
sized collection of planta, is often in a better position to 
make new discoveries, or secure a greater measure of 
success tn the treatment of.some particular. species, than 
the larger grower with his thousands of plants to attend 
to. When these discoveries or successes accrue to us, 
they are not trade secrets to be carefully guarded, but, 
on the contrary, thatis if our gardens are to us as “a 
Jabour of love,” our duty plainly lies in making known, 
as widely as possible, the means by which such success 
was attained, so that others may share its advantages 
with us, 

Finally, we beg to assure our readers, that it will be 
our constant endeavour to make this journal a thoroughly 
comprehensive and complete epitome of Indian Garden- 
ing jin all its branches, giving each department alike 
its proper meed of attention, carefully avoiding the 
undue prominence of one to the neglect of others. The 
different modes of treatment required, and the particular 
varieties of plants capable of being cultivated in the 
various provinces and in our hill stations, will also 
recelva due consideration. Should our efforts to meet 
the requirements of the lovers of gardening in this 
country receive the amount of support we venture to 
hope for, we expect shortly to be able to make arrange- 
ments io Europe, by which we shall be enabled to give 
a regular series of woodcuts of the principal new 
plants as they are introduced. 


HORTICULTURE IN INDIA. 


WE are continually being reminded that horticulture is 
making little or no progress in this country,—some of our 
critics even going so far as to assert that real practical 
work is entirely unknown amongst us, And to the new 
arrival fresh from home, where he has been accustomed 
to come in contact daily with all the beauties of a well- 
kept English Garden, this may indeed appear so. In his 
disappointment in not meeting with the same old familiar 
plants, and, blinded by the love and admiration which he 
naturally feels towards home and its surroundings, be 
ignores the fact that we are compelled by the exigencies 
of our climate and soil, to be content with plants of 
quite a different nature and habit, and that we have to 
work on an entirely different system to that he has been 
accustomed, and condemns wholesale what he is pleased 
to term our primitive system of gardening, quite over- 
looking, of course, in his haste to criticise, that it has 
taken centuries of unremitting labour to make the English 
garden what it is; whereas, on the other hand, compara- 
tively speaking, the Indian garden is but the creation of 
yesterday. No; if we wish foran impartial verdict as 
to what progress horticulture has already made in India, 
itis not on the judgment of such a man that we can rely, 
but let us rather turn to the old resident of fifteen, 
twenty or twenty-five years’ standing. He certainly 
will not tell us that we have accomplished nothing, or 
even (taking into consideration the many difficulties we 
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have to contend against)that we have made less pro- 
gress than any other country. And why? Because he can 
recall the time when such a thing aga garden, that is 
anything worthy of the name, was almost unknown, 
when, in fact, the grounds attached to houses in Calcutta 
were almost entirely bare of plants, with the exception, 
perhaps, of a few glaring, highly-coloured flowering 
shrubs, such as Jiora Cuccines, Hibiscus rosa sinensis, 
and the common Chiua Rose or Rose Edward, and occa- 
sionally plants of Cretons pictum, bicolor, or variegatum, 
and these most stiffly arranged iu soldier-like array, ready 
to do battle with the feelings of any one who had the 
slirhtest regard for taste or effect. a : 

It is principally, however, within the laat ten or fifteen 
years that any real practical interest has been taken in 
horticulture, and to give an idea of the enormous strides 
made in the improvement of our gardens within that 
period, we will select a few of the most popular genera 
of plants, and take the number of varieties knowu in 
1872 given in Firminger’s Maaual of Gardening, as com- 
pared wih those now in cultivation, 


1872. 1884, 
Alocasias (Number of Varieties) vee 5 24 
Anthuriams eee 8 SA 
Azalias sae 2 92 
Begonias (Rex section) ave 2 80 
Crotons oe <1 310 
Dieffenbachias sine 0 88 
Dracwnaa ow. I38 100 
Marantas _ 5 56 
Panax oat 2 i6 


This shows an increase of nearly 650 varieties to our 
gardens in these nine genera alone. In addition to 
these we may safely conclude that during this period 
many of the other families of plants then known have 
increased in the same ratio, and besides, a vast number of 
new genera, that were formerly entirely unknown in India, 
have been introduced. And all this has been accomplish. 
ed in the face of so many difficulties that 1t would be im- 
possible to enumerate them all, We all know what has 
resulted from this enormous influx of new species and 
varieties. Justead of the wilderness or jungle-bedecked 
compounds that surrounded the houses of the past rener- 
ation in Calcutta, we now have a laree number of really 
woll kept gardens, teeming with good plants; and there 
are but very few houses inhabited by Europeans 
that do not display some pretensions to gardening in 
a greater or lesser degree. Nor is this spread of horti- 
culture confined exclusively to Huropean residents. 
Many uative gentlemen evince much interest in its pur- 
suit,—aao interest that is gradually but surely spread- 
ing freely amongst them. [t must be admitted, how- 
ever, that many of the gardens amongst us are kept up 
for appearance only, the owners taking no more interest 
in them than they would in any ornamental piece of 
furniture, valuing them merely in proportion to the 
efiect they produce: the whole working part being 
entrusted entirely to the native madleeor gardener, at 
all times a dangerous trust, and one frequently much 
abused. 

With alk these improvements we cannot yet say 
Calcutta is the “ City of Gardens,” that the Editor of 
a well known daily paper assures us would have been 
the case had he held the honourable position of Lieute- 
nant-Governor of Bengal, and while asserting thata 
large amount of progress has already been made in the 
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development of horticultural pursuits, we are quite willing 
to admit that very much more remains to be accomplisb- 
ed. Take for instance our public squares; many of these 
have been reclaimed, within the memory of moat of us, 
from their former cundition of putrid heaps of filth or 
stagnant swamps ; apd although few of them display any 
originality or beauty either in design or planting, still 
they evince that progress is being made in the right 
direction. 


The improved means of communication between India 
and Europe has, of course, naturally reduced the risk 
attending’ the introduction of new vaneties of plants. 
‘But even now oaly those who-have had much experience 
in importing, are aware of the many difficulties with 
which it is attended, and the loss frequently incurred 
in doing so, With such species as Roses, Crotons, 
Draczuaa, Azalias or any other plants that we are 
thoroughly acquainted with, if our orders are entrusted 
to reliable shippers, we can tel] pretty accurately the 
percentage of deaths that may be expected ; but when 
we range into the “regions of the unknown,” and deal 
with plants that we have had no personal experience of, 
it is then that it becomes to us as a game of speculation 
or chance. The capabilities of plants to stand not ouly 
a long journey, but also the trying effects of a strange 
climate, differ very considerably not only in genus 
apparently closely allied, but also frequently among 
members of actually the same family. We may mention 
a3 an example, the fact that the new Adiantum Williamsi 
was imported no less than six times by a gentleman in 
Calcutta before be secured a living plant, and even 
this one eventually succumbed ; and we believe the same 
result has attended every attempt made by others to 
introduce it, and yet in Europe this grows troely with 
such varieties a8 A. assimile, A. cuneatum, A. excisum 
multifidum, A. formosus and many others that thrive to 
perfection in our conservatories. As a more familiar 
instance we may mention the Dianthus or Pink family— 
Dianthus Chinensis, D. laciniatus and D. Heddewigi, 
cowprisjig what are known as Indian Pinks, all bloom 
most (rofusely when raised froin seed, and are in fact 
one of ‘the chief ornaments of our gardens during the 
eold season, and yet D. Caryophylius, that is, the 
Carnation or Picotee, obstinately refuses to bloom at 
all in the vicinity of Calcutta, 


Another drawback, ia the difficulty, we might almost 
say the impossibility, of procuring really skilful labour, 
although it must be admitted that the native mallee 
has improved almost to as great an extent as our gardens, 
since the days of Firminger, his infirmities or vices, 
however, have kept pace with the development of his 
abilities. From our own personal experience, we should 
say “carefully avoid the very clever Mallee,” and espe- 
_ cially so if he shows any great ability in acquiring the 
names of plants committed to his charge, for in almost 
every instance we may be assured that the knowledge 
thus acquired will be used to his own pecuniary advan- 
tage, and not for the benefit of bis employer. In support 
of out opinion, We may mention the fact that some of 
the proprietors of our leading nurseries make it a 
practice to change all their gardeners every six or twelve 
months, or at Jeast before they have acquired sufficient 
Insight into the value of plants to enable them to use 
it as a source of profit te themselves, 
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It is much to be regretted, but itis a fact nevertheless, 
that many employers encourage their mallees to procure 
plants for them, asking no questions and caring nothing 
as to how, or where they come from, so long aa they are 
cheap, although of course they must have a moral :con- 
viction they have been illicitly obtained; but in the 
gratification at having secured an “ enormous bargain,” 
the voice of .conacience is silenced. It is a great pity 
that these individuals overlook the fact, that they thus 
indirectly encourage their own servants to pkunder them 
in the same way whenever opportunity offers. 

Firminger, in his “ Manual of Gardening,” thus gives 
his opinion of our native madllees, and it is certainly one 
that will be coincided in by every one who has had 
much experience of them :— : 

“No one shonld allow himself to anppose éhat he can have a well 
kept, well cnjtivated garden, without being, to a considerable extent, his 
own head gardener. A garden left entirely in the hands of a matee, will 
invariably be foond in that dirty neglected state so noticeable in the 
compounds around most Huropean residences in India. It 19 useless 
to give only general orders to a native servant; the owner must, from 
time to time, serutinize each particular operation of the garden, and give 
Bpecial directions iow it is to be done, or, in nyany instances, it would 
not be dons properly even if it was done at all. Vexation and angry 
words will never set things right, The ma/ees are generally very good 
servants if properly rannaged, hat more must not be expected of them 
than really is iu their natore. They follow gardening as their vocation, 
but they have no enthusiasm for it, and the interest they take in the work 
will be just in proportion to the interest they see taken in it by their 
master, and they will bacome interested when they find a master that 
ia 60, Who pays them reenlariy, refrains from maltreating them, or giving 
them abuse, co-operates with them, and shows them now snd then, with 
hisown hand, what he wishes te hava done; Jet them see that you are 
their master in respect of knowing, and being able to perform their work 
ap well as, or better than, themselves, and you will find in them as good 
servants a3 are to be met with in any part of the world. 

The difficulties besetting the path of the amateur 
gardener are now infinitely small as compared with 
those that had to be surmounted by his predecessors, 
We not only have the benefit of their experience 
to guide us, but improved means of communication 
throughout the country; and last, though not least, 
we are able to procure almost every description of choice 
or rare plants on the spot, at prices, in most instances, 
much below what they could be obtained for in Hurope, 
thereby saving us not only all the vexatious delays and 
disappointments pertaining to their importation, but also 
the risk and danger attending their proper acclimati- 
sation ; for it must not be thought for a moment that all 
danger is over as soon as the plants are safely landed, 
on the contrary, experience proves that more plants 
may be expected to sucenmb during the first month 
or two after their arrival from the effects of the 
climate, combined with the unnatural strain they have 
had to undergo, than is generally the case during the 
voyage itself, 


ORNAMENTAL FOLIAGE PLANTS, 








THE CROTON. 

Ir is principally to this class of plants that we are in- 
debted for the great improvements that have taken place 
in our gardens during the past few years ; and probably 
the gradual development of the genus Codizum or Croton 
into all its distinct forms, colours and varied styles of beau- 
ty, has induced more recruits to join the ranks of Flora’s 
army of admirers in India than any other family of plauts. 
The culture of this genus, in fact, became for s long 
tine almost a popular mania, and although this enthugi- 
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astic ardour has cooled down to a preat extent, it has 
not only left its mark behind, but the Croton still 
stands out pre-eminently as the plant of plants for our 
Indian gardens; and notwithstanding the immense 
number of new species and varieties of other plants and 
shrubs that have been introduced since the Croton firat 
found a place therein, itis doubtful if amongst the 
whole ofthem a more generally useful plant can be 
found, It thrives both in sunshine and shade, and not 
being fastidious as to soil, it can be used almost in any 
situation, Planted out however, in the ground ina 
partially shaded spot, it is seen to most advantage; and 
where it has room for full development, attains a large 
size. A well grown Croton properly coloured is indeed 
a beautiful object, and has this advantage over flowering 
shrubs that it retains its beauty throughout the year. 
For associating with other plants in shrubberies, 
borders, or beds, it is also well adapted, and by a careful 
use of the knife, it can be easily kept in bounds, without 
inany way impairing its beauty, by giving ita trimmed- 
up appearance. 

In eulogising the many merits of the Croton, we 
certainly do not wish it to be understood, that we at 
all approve of the fitful system of gardening, which this 
genus, if not actually the originator of, has at least great- 
ly assisted in developing amongst amateur gardeners. 
In some instances, this unnatural favouritism is foster- 
ed to such an extent as to entirely exclude any other 
family of plants from their gardens,—the unhappy pos- 
sessors being so blinded by their enthusiasm, as to be 
totally incapable of discerning beauty in any shape or 
form, except in that of their ownidol. This unfor- 
tunate system of giving to certain classes of plants a 
kind of fashionable existence for a limited period, 
cannot too strongly be condemned. 
s powerful hindrance to the introduction and cul- 
tivation of other species and geuera equaliy, if not 
more beautiful than what we already possess, but this 
unnatural excitement of giving such pre-eminence to 
any family is invariably followed, sooner or later, by a 
corresponding reaction; and when this takes place, 
there are many deserters fromthe ranke of Flora’s 
army. Not that these deserters materially affect its 
strength, for these butterfly adherents are of little 
more value than many of the recruits who join our 
volunteer forces, and who, after the excitement and 
novelty wears off, never swell the ranks except on paper. 

It may be argued that the Croton has maintained 
its prominent sway so long, that it has passed through 
all the stages mentioned above, and must now be 
looked upon as permanently established in its position 
of primus inter pares amongst the inhabitants of our 

ardens. But in what manner has this supremacy been 
upheld? Simply by the influx of a continuous stream 
of new varieties, which has gone on unceasingly from 
year to year, holding its worshippers spell bound at 
the ever changing forms and beauties being continually 
‘yevealed to their admiring gaze; for, it must be ad- 
mitted, that the more recent introductions contain 
many choice and beautiful species, On the other 
‘hand, there are some among them that are almost 
worthless; the amateur, however, thirsting longingly for 
novelty, must be appeased, and any new name, even if 
bestowed on some familiar old variety, will prove an 
attraction to the blind enthusiast, who frequently takes 
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more pride in boasting of the number of species he 
possesses than in their intrinsic merits or jn the art of 
cultivating them to the best advantage. This system 
of re-christening 1s now frequently practised, and we 
have several old varieties sailing in this way under 
false colours: by this ruse the unwary novice is 
often entrapped, though it rarely nine & with the 
more careful and experienced observer, who finds no 
difficulty in recognising an old friend though onder 
anew name. When this stream of novelties will be 
exhausted it is certainly difficult to foretell, especially 
since several successful attempts have been made at 
raising seedlings in this country, These always vary 
considerably in appearance, scarcely two planta being 
alike, even when of the same parentage ; so that in all 
probability our already long list of varieties will be 
considerably augmented by this new country-borr 
generation in course of time. 


In our next issue we shall endeavour to given few 
practical hints regarding the cultivation of the Croton, 
for though it isso hardy in our climate as to with- 
stand almost any amount of rough usage, still on 
the other hand there is scarcely any other venus that 
will better repay careful treatment. 
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THE FLOWER GARDEN. 


THE DAHLIA. 


Probably, with the exception of the rose, there is hardly any 
other flower so universally admired and so generally cultivated 
aa the Dahlia, Unlike most of the other plants cumiug under 
the denomination of Florists’ Flowers, too many of which emoy 
but a short season of popularity, again to rink inte comparative 
oblivion, the Dahlia has throughout retained its hold on the 
affectious of all lovers of beautiful flowers, from the time of ite 
first introduction into England at the commencement of the pre- 
sent century, when it was represented by three single flowered 
varieties only, the first double flower having been produced it 
Berlia in 1809. 


Since that period the aim ofall florists has been to produce 
variaties with intensely double, large flowers, bright in colour 
and perfect in form. How admirably they have succeeded is well 
knovwu to us all; and now, strange to say, when the zenith of per- 
fection appears to have beeu reached, and nature (or art) can 10 
further go, at one tremendous bound our would-be leaders of fash- 
ion inthe horticultural world would take us back to the enlti- 
vation of the single varieties, or to very nearly the asme point 
from which onr forefathers started some seventy years ago, 


In all our Hill statious the Dahlia thrives most vigorously, so 
much so that large patches of them are occasionally seen growing 
wild and uncultivated, uodoubtedly owing their origin to seed that 
had been carried by the wind from some garden close by. To 
Bengal the great difficulty bas always been to procure tubers in 
proper condition for plauting at the right seasou, Fiemninger thurs 
describes their treatment :-- 


“ The following will, perhaps, be found the most advisable mode 
of cultivation. About July the tubers begin to stuct. They should 
then he just covered over with some light metlow soil and water- 
ed. When they have made shoots about two inches long, take 
them up and slice off each shoot with a pen-knife together with 
a small piece of the tuber. Plant out those shoots in a flower pot 
filled with sand, and keep them well watered. They will soon 
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othera semi-double, and a few only perhaps double, and of nearly 
every imaginable colour. - Neither the form or colour of the firet 
aeason’s bloom can be at all depended on; many of thase which 
appear perfectly single the first year will, a second season, 
produce double flowers. It is therefore advisable to keep ail 
aeedtlings aver for trial a secon season. . 

Sroring THE TuseRs —This is a point that requires much more 
care than is generally bestowed on it, The plants should be 
kept growing. to the eud of April er beginning of May. Water 
should then be gradually withheld, and aa soon as the stems are 
quite dry, the tubers should be carefully lifued, shaking all the 
soil from them, and allow ng them to remain for @ few hours in 
the aun to dry. Remove ail the atem with the exception of three 
or four inches, and store them in perfectly dry sand or soil in box- 
es or pans. ‘They must remain ina cool dry place all through the 
rains. If thisis carefully attended to, they can be easily kept till 


the plantiug season again Comes round. 


Sl ! 
PANSY OR HEARTSEASE. | 
Who is there, possessing any love fora’ garden, that does not 

















































establish themselves a8 YOUN planta. When they have done 80, 
remove them into the pot oF border where they are finally to re- 
asin, and they will blossom in November and December. The 
aat object to be aimed at is by every retarding process that 
cau be adopted to prevent the plants from ope ning their flowers 
till about the middle of December. This must be obvious to any 
one who has observed how often the. same plant that. as conm- 
menced blooming with all but single flowers ia November, will, 
aa the cold season advances, produce them more and more double.” 
Undoubtedly with tubers imported from Europe or with seed- 
lings raised here, the above is the best course of treatment that 
can be adopted under the circumstances; but it cannot he aaid 
that its repults are ever really satisfactory, #8 the flowers produced 
ara invariably very ‘aferior both in size and colour. This is of 
course owing to the plants being too weakened by the endeavour 
made to retard their natural growth, Some advocate the cultiva- 
tion af tubers. procured from any of our hill stations ia October 
ar November ; but this course ia rarely attended with success. 
Thia is due to the fact that the plants have then but just. com- 
pleted their season's growth, aad without their natural period of 
reat cannot be expected to start again with any vigour. By 
the first system we endeavour to keep the tubers nearly 
twelve months out of the ground, and by the latter we strive 
to jnduce them to make two seasous’ growth without an inter- 
roission, both of which ate directly opposed to all the Jaws of 
nature. It is a well-known fact that all dry bulbs and tubers, 
though apparently ‘no a dormant state, are in reality not so, but 
that during the period of rest there is a continual series of changes 
going on, gradually maturing them for their future growth. If 
this period of reat ‘3 denied them, or if it 1s lengthened to an un- 
natural extent, it necessarily follows that failure must be the result. 
There is, however, & course by which the Dahlia may be grown 
by ng in all ite beauty and perfectioa, and itis euch a simple one 
that the wouder is that it bas not been generally adopted years 
nines. This is to procire the tubers from Ausiralia, where nearly 
alt the best English varieties can be easily obtained ; their season 
of rast there, which is from May to October, exactly adapts them 
for this country, aud if tubers are ordered to be despatched by 
the end of August, they will arrive here in good time for lanting 
out at the end of Oetober or early in November. We have 
tried this experiment for some years, and with unqualitied success. 
Conrrvation.--Care should be taken that the rains have 
entirely ceased before the tubers are planted. It is, therefore, 
ndvisable ta wait til about the first week in November before 
commencing operations. ‘The Dahlia requires a light, rich, well 
drained soil ; if they are to be planted singly in the border, holes 
should be made about two feet in diameter, and of the same 
depth ; at the bottom of these place about six inches of coarsely 
proken brick or crocks for drainage, and then fill up with a 
comnpost of equal parts of ricb loam, leaf mould, and. old cow 
manure; or if planted in beds, the whole of the suit should be re- 
moved, drainage pul, ani filled up with the same compost as 
mentioned above. in planting the tubers they should be placed 
firmly in the goil, covering them only to the depth of one or two in- 
ches. Asarule it +4 advisable to plant the tubers whole. When, 
however, several eyes are visible at the time of planting, these 
may be divided with advantage. The plante must be kept li- 
berally supplied with water, especially during. the flowering 
period, and occasional dressings of liquid manure will much in- 
crease their vigour. | | 


Ag soon ag the plants are about six inches high, all superfluous 
shoots should be removed, Jeaving tivo, or af the most three, of Aas soon as the plants are strong enough tb handle, they should 


tlhe most strongest to each plant. They chould then be carefully | be transplanted into three inch-pota, one plant in each. The 
ataked, tying the plants loosely to them as they increase in height. | principal point in the cultivation of this plant is to select a light, 
e time partially shaded, situation. Some 


° Phe shoots removed from the plants should be stuck as cuttings | atry, and yet at the sam 
hat this is a rather dificult thing to obtain, aud if wa 


a1) sand; they will speedily form strong young plants; and wf) may say t 

potted in good rich soil, will generally bloom freely. were to depend on finding 4 natural site with all these points com- 
Cw BDLINGS.—Flanta may also be t 
ood strain 18 procured, 15 frequently attended with much success. look in ¥ain, 


Seed should be sown? October, in potsor pans of light rich 
g2oil, and as s00n 28 the plants are about two inches high, they 
shoutd be plauted singly in pots, or ‘1 a bed of good aoil pre- Select an airy an 
pared in tie same way as recommended for planting. If treated | facing due south if possible ; ma 
_ fiberally, most of these will flower freely the first season. As a \ onetwelve feet b ix Wi 
rule the flowers are very diverse in form, some being single, | most gardens. ‘Fheu have arow of 


admire the Pansy or Heartsease “and yet how rarely we see it 
properly grown in this country. What we are accustomed to ae6 
in our gardens are miserable woody plants, producing poor, insig- 
nificant flowers, enerally dult in colour, and hardly larger than 
a well grown Violet should be. You will invariably hear the 
growers of these attribute all the blame to the seed being 6 
an inferior strain, whereas im ninety-nine cases out of a hundred 
the fault ise duo entirely to ‘pnskilful treatment of the plants. 
lt is no uncommon thing to Bee then planted out iv the open 
border, of growiug in pots fully exposed to the sun throughout 
the day. This treatment may be all very well for the Phiox or 
Protulaca, but for auy member of the Violet family 1t is alulust 
certain death. | 
In Europe, where the plant is treated as a perennial, there 
are an immense number of named varieties. ‘These ate perpe- 
tuated by being propagated from the off-sets or shoots which they 
produce freely. In this country, ot rather in Bengal, where we ean 
only grow them aa anunals, they must, of course, be raised from 
seed, and one of the chief points to be considered is the selection 
of seed. It will in the end be cheaper to pay on English seeds- 
man half a crown or more for a packet of seed of any very go 
strain, although it may not coutain more than 4 hundred seeds, 
than it would be to give perhaps only six pence, oF a shilling, for 
a packet possibly containing a thousand sceds of an inferior des 
cription. Lu all probability you would not getso mauy plants from 
the former, but the quality will be there, and very frequently 
geed of any very good atrain will produce plants with flowers in 
avery respect equal to a great many of the named: varieties, from 
which most of them are descended ; and, even thoug: they may 
to a certain extent lack the perfection of form ard eynimetrical 
markings that distinguish the best standard kinils, ths will be 
amply compensated for by the great variety of style and diver- 
aity of color generally 80 prominent in @ batch of good acedliigs. 
Seed should be sowa in well drained pots or pans filled with 

arich, light soil, covering tha seed but very lightly. They must 
then be placed in a close, shady situation, under a glasa frame if 
available, or a very good anbstitute is to cover the pot or pan with 
another one of the sate size. This will tend to promote its ger- 
minating more freely. When once the plants are w ell above 
ground, the onty real difficulty ia the cultivation of the Pansy has 
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firmly at a distance of two feet apart on the north side; the 
height of these should be three feet, and o similar row in front, 
_or ou the south aide, but ouly eighteen inches high, The two 
rows must then be fastened together by cross bars, on which 
will rest a wood-frame made of the size of the ground selected. 
This should be covered with common country canvaa, or ordinary 
calico, though the former is to be preferred, as it admits inore 
air. The frame must not be fastened down to the supports, a6 
it should be. removed each evening after sunset, and replaced in 
the morning before the sun becomes too powerful. Under a 
structure of tie size aud description given, upwards of two or 
tree hundred pots may be accommodated, aud it is not only 
useful for the Pansy, but is equally valuable for the Aster, 
-Geranium, Violet, Fuchsia, and many other plants. ‘To prevent 
slugs, worms or other vermin gotting at the plants, it ia advisable 
ta cover the ground under the shace with a layer of about three 
inches of coal cinders before placing the pots under it, 
_ ‘Yo proceed, however, with tie cultivation of the plants, As 
soon as they have become weil established and are growing 
freely, they .alould be watered every third or fourth day with 
weak liquid manure. What suits them best is guano, mixed 
at the rate of half an ounce to the gallon of water: or, failing 
this, fresh cowdung answers very well. As goon as the pots 
they are in become well filled with roots, they shonld be 
shifted into larger ones for flowering in, As a cule five or 
-aix-inch pots will be found sufficiently large for this purpose. 
‘he compust used must be light, rich aud open; ane sumposed 
of one-fourth each of good rich loam, leaf mould, very vhl eowdung 
and coarse saud, invariably suits them well, After being re- 
pottal, they should again be treated as before with remular 
dressings of liquid manure, till they commence flowering, when 
it should be withheld, and thea supplied freely with water only. 
If any specially good varieties appear amongst a batch of 
seedlings, it is advisable to keep them apart {rom the other 
plants, with the object of saving seed from them. If good 
plants are selected, und keep quite away from any otliers of 
inferior merit, the produce of the seed thus saved will hardly 
be inferior to that imported, aud it has the further recom- 
mendation that it invariably germinates more freely. We lave 
not treated on the cultivation of the plaut from off-sets or ent- 
tings, nor of the many named varieties, ug it is hardly probable 
that the plant will ever be grown successfully amongst us, except 
4$au annual from seed. 


ORCHIDS. 


Tt is less than a century and a half ago that the first species 
of epiphytal Orchid was introduced iuto Eugland by Rumphius, 
from the island of Amboyna, tu the Indian Archipelago, previous 
to which the glorious tuxuriance of our tropical foresta with their 
innumerable species of wonderful fungi, lichens, filices, epipbytal, 
aud other plants, had often been related by eastern explorers, 
but tittle credence was given to them ; and it was not till that 
lovely orchid Phalaenopsis amabilie was iutroduced in 1763 that 
the botanical authorities of the time would condescend to believe 
an the reality of epiphytal plants, or even to notice them in their 
works. Gradually, but surely, however, from the commeucemeut 
of the present century, the uumber of species introduced has 
continued to inereage, till at the present time there sre upwards 
of four thousand known Varieties, It was not, however, till about 
twenty yeara since that any very great interest was evinced 
in their cultivation in Europe; and now it seems probable that 
it will become altoost as much of a mauis in England as the 
_ cuJtivation of the Tulip was in Hollaud some two centuries ago. 
During the past two or three yeara several large private collec- 
tions bave been disposed of at home by auction, and lave 
Tealized sums varying from five to ten thousand pounds, indivi- 
dual plants realizing from one hundred to one hundred and 
eighty pounds each. 

In Bengal, situated as we ara almost in the centra of and in 
direct communication with, nearly all the most fertile orchid 
régions in the world, namely, Assam, Burina, Java, the Straits 
Settlements, the Phillipines, Sumatra, Nepaul, Sikkim, and 
Sylhet, it is certainly strange that so little interest has been 
evinced tu their culture, Occasionally we meet with a fairly 


is needed, or thin ts benaficial to them. 
Indian Orchids, Cologyne cristatu, us au instance. Nearly all 
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geod collection, but as w rule, we find them carefully aluunerd 
even by many of our beat amateur gardeners, and when asked 
the reason, their replies are alinost invariably in) the sane 
strain—either that they are too mucl trouble, that they canuot 
induca them to thrive sntisfactorily, or that they flower at sucl: 
long mtervals as to make their culture a tedious task without 
a compensating reward. We believe the last to be more generally 
the cause than any other,: for the Iudinn gardener ia prover- 
bially mach more impatient than his European brother, atl 
yet what difficulties linve we to conteud with compared with 
them ? Here, for nearly three-fourths of the year, we have a 
climate admirably adapted to the requirements: of most of the 
varieties found in any of the districta named, the only critical 
period being the extreme hot dry weather fram March to duue, 
when they are either Awering or growing freely, at which time 1 
is necessary to surround them with as damp am atmosphere as 
possible. ‘Ibis is, lowever, easily secured by the liberal use of 
the syringe, that is, if the plants are grown in a properly cou- 
structed house—a sulject which: will be dealt with later on. 

In Europe, on the contrary, any one cultivating Orchids 
extensively haa to divide the various genera into -distioct divisions 
with separate houses, and different temperatures to be maintained 
for each class, some of which, suck as the East India House, hove 
tou be heated artificially almost entirely throughout the year ; 
and if there ia one point-in orchid culture that the experienced 
Europenn geowera more frequently err iu thau any other,.it ia in 
their growing moat varieties ata mach bLigher temperature than 
‘Take that gem amougrt 


the leading English authorities advise this belug grown ata ten- 
perature varying from 55° to 80° F., and yet on the higher ranges 
of the Sikkim hills, where it is found growing most luxuriantly at 
an altitude varying from 5,000 to 8,000 feet, even in the floweriag 
season the day temperature rarely exceeds 50°, and at night is fre- 
quently as low as 35°, and during its resting period in winter 1 
must be anbject to several degrees of frost. 

The effect of too high a temperature on plants of thie family 
is well exemplifted. in the ease of one of ottr most familiar Indian 


' Orchids, Dendrobium Pierardi; thia.is described by English 


writers as having white aud yellow flowera. In Lower Beugal 
tiie flowers have pinkish, lavender petals, with pale primrese 
labellum, sometimes streaked with purple; but in the Darjeeling 
hills, where it is found growing very freely up to an altitude of 
5,000 feet, the flowers may fairly be described ag of a bright reay 
purple, occasioually almost as dcep in color as D. Parisht, We 
weil remember seeing it there for the first time in flower some 
years since, and were fully convinced of its being a distinct 
variety, and under this impression collected a large number 
of planta: What was our disappointment, after growing them 
most carefully for twelve mouths, to find, on their flower- 
ing again, thatall their glorious colourtoug lad vanished, aim 
they were just of the same tint as the flowers on old pluuts that 


had been growing iu the plains for years. 


. NATIVE HABITATS OF ORCHIDS. 

The question is frequently asked, where ara Orchids to be 
found, or from what particular districts are certain varieties 
obtained ? The following, which appeared in a recent number of 
The Gurden, may, therefore, prove of interest to some of our 
readers :— 

“The districts in which Orchids are found are very numerous; 
they grow in profusion along the southern slopes of the 
Himalayas, in the damp jungles of Nepal and Bhootan, the 
valley of Assam, acd on the Khasia hills, yome of the finest 
Dendrobiuma, Caulogynes, Cymbidiumas, etc, coming from these 
localities. On the northern slopes of the Naga and Jynteal bills” 
the Vande eerulea and Vande Cathearti grow profusely. Int 
Bengal and the Soonderbunds Vanda Roxburghi, several of the 
Saccolabiume and Aeridea are met with growing on the stema auc 
forked branches of the trees, chiefly those at the edge of the woods. 
ku Burmahand Arracan the Tenasserm and Tavoy provinces, 


‘whence so many Dendrobes, such na Wurdianum, Faleonert, and 


thyrsiflorum, Vande Purishii, Cymbidium Parishit, and Saecco- 
labiume are sent over to us, are rich in orclinds, Java possesses 
some three buudred distiuct species, and Ceylon, Borneo, New 
Guinea, the Phillipines, Australia, aud in fact almost ail the islands 
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‘of the Indian Archipelago, are hountifully supplied with orchids, 
pot forgetting Japan, whence comes to us the singular aud lovely 
Angraecum fulcatum, Dendrobium Jupontcum and Cypripedium 
Ja porter. | 

Passing across the Indian Ocean we come to the home of the 

_grenter part of the Angraecum, the Island af Madagascar. Again 
-on the maiujaud of Africa many. remarkably curious forms are 
coutinually being collected, whilst down at the southern ex- 
tremity the lovely Disa grandiffora aud others of a terrestrial 
character may be gathered with ao upsparing hand. Sailing still 
further to the west across the Atlantic, we reach the.shores of the 
New World; and if there is much to rivet one’s attention and 
charin the eye in-the Kastern Hemisphere, we now seam to have 
vutered upen au entirely uew world, in which there is wealth aud 
fioral, benuty. Brazil we touch at with its vast numbers of 
Ecelias wand Catielayus, its Oncidivms aud Sophroniizs; British 

‘Guiaun, Demerara, famous for Cudtieys superba, Oncidium 
luncesnum aud Epideidrum coruutum. Acain we tonch at 
Guatemala, New Grenada, Mexico, Peru, Ecuador, each conntry 
beiuy the home of iunumerable hosts of sume of the most chaste 
and delightful forms te be found in the whole range of this 
family. In North America the hardy Cypripediums in the bogs 
of many of the Western States are numerous and fine, and 
even auc own couutry is the home of over thirty distinct species.” 


‘TEMPERATURE AND ALTITUDE. 


When we speak of any plant as being, for instance, a native of 
‘Judia, the expression conveys but little to those who have the 
‘eniture of those plants to deal with. The seasons vary much, the 
extent of the country being su great; elevation also affects in a 
‘great measure the range of temperature, High situations are 
necessurily much cuider thun tie plains, where a vary hich range 
of teruperature rales fur o considerable pact of the year. At Oota- 
camuud in June the thermometer often stands at about 63° Faber. 
in the shade in the middle of the day, aud in the cold season 
there are sharpish frosts in the morniugs. Coonoor, in the Neil- 
gherry hills, is now easily reached from Madras. The road along 
which travellers proceed iu the ascent of the hilla is beautiful, and 

the scenery ofa varied and attractive character, the mountains 
“rising abruptly right and ieft of the valley from 5,000 to - 6,000 
feet; here Vanda HKoxburgit is found growing on trees, 

Ip its wative habitat it ia remarkable how much the flowers of 
different plants vary in depth of colour, A ‘writer, speaking of 
Succolabium puniliculutum found in this locality, saya the white 
variety is exceedingly pretty, bearing a single spike, whilst rudrum, 

“ga variety of the same, is often branched. I am inclined to think, 
he says, that the difference 1D these two plants is caused by the 
different elevations at which they are found; low down it ig near- 
ly white, increasing in depth of colour as the higher altituda of 
6,000 feet is reached. At Coonoor or Kartary it is pale rose or 
‘pink ; at 8,000 feet it is deep red or rubrum. The temperature 
of Coonoor ia about 70° in the shade in the middle of the day. 
The raiufall is snail, being shielted from the south-west monsoon 
by the higher range intervening between it and Qotacamund. 
The vegetation shows the absence of much moisture. The trees 
and rocks, instead of being crowded with epiphytal and parasiticai 

lants, are completely bare. Aerides crigpum, the finest orchid on 
these hills (with the exceptiou of Schroders, of which only one 
pinut bag as yet been founc,) grows ou rocks. [t is a free flowerer, 
avd ranges from 5,000 to 8,000 feet. Those growing ou higher 
elevations have a louver stein with narrower leaves. ‘hia variety 
will be Warnert; here also Saccolubium Reedit will be found. 
 Lienttenant-Colonel Benson, who fur several years past has been 

’ engaged at diferent times in collecting orchids in Burma, thus 

speaks of the result of his travels, ‘IT have lived in the jungles 
for weeks, I may say months, and tona of different kinds of 
plants have passed through my hands, mostly either gathered 

by myself or in my presence. In the tropics there are a 
great variety of climutes, aud im each variety of climate we 

fiud that variety of orchid which it best suits, Some orchids have 

a wile range of distribution; otbers, again, are restricted to 

particular localities ; for instauce, Lhave never found Saccolmbterm 
giganteum at Moulmein or Rangoon, or suuth thereof—l 
presume simply because there is too great moisture in the 
uumosphere: but travelling uorthward, beyond the extreme 
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influence of the south-west monsoon, the plant puts in an appenr- 
auce first in small quantities and of small size, but as you 
approach the drier climate of Prome and Thayetmyo, where hot 
wiuds blow, aud the thermometer in the dry sedson about 112° 
ult. in the shade, the plant is found im ‘abuudatce and in 
great luxuriance, growing on trees in a deciduous jungle ‘exposed 
to the rays of tropical sun, and in most cases with its leaves in a 
scorched state. I could give numbers of similar examples. as 
Vands Bensone, Saccolabium ampullaceum, etc. Most orchids 
love light, air, and water, good free drainage und ventilation.” 
Speaking of Dendrobium formosum the aame writet says: ‘ This 
plant I have never observed growing at any elevation worthy of 
notice above the plaina, or at a great distance from the sea. On 
ascending tha mountains more inland we come across its co-species 
Dendrobium infundibulum, D. eburneum, atid D, Jamesianim. 
I way here remark that we have at once a goud index? or 
guide as to the requirements of these somewhat ‘difficult 
species—the former on the coast revelling in abundance of light 
and heat, the lower species ou the mountains ‘evidently enjoying 
a iitch cooler, and probably moister, atmosphere. ‘The favorite 
babitat fur D, Formosum is on trees, as for instauce Dipterocarpus 
levis and a species of Dillenia. This plant does not seek shady 
places for growth; in fact, as far as my experience goés, few orchids 
care for more shade than whatis given br the trees when in 
leaf, During the months of February, March, aod April, they must 
be exposed to an atmosphere of 110° Fabrenheit inthe shade ; 
this inteuse heat so causes the pseudo-bulbs to shrivel that spe- 
cimens gathered in February can scarcely be recognised as the 
same healthy specimens observed in the previous November, the 
buths in that short space of time having decreased to at lenst 
half their natural and healthy dimensions, Saccolabium gigan- 
feum und guttatum, Vanda Bensone, Dendrobium Parts, 
D. albo-sanguineum, D,. Dathousicanum, D. chrysotoaum aud 
Saccolabium ampullaceum, etc, may, as plants found on the plains, 
be said to bear » ditterence of tempefature from 46° to 110° or 
112° Fahr, in the shade during the cold and hot seasons,’ and 
this differeuce during the month of February would frequently 
take place inasingle day. About 150 miles from Moalmein 
a range of hills is reached, which are subject to a heavy rainfall 
aod moisture from the constant mists from the clouds that fre- 
quently envelop it, Commencing from the plains, and rising to 
an altitude of from six to seven thousand feet above the ‘sea, 
the following plants are met with, namely, Dendrobium Bulleria- 
num, Lhunia Bensoni, Cypripedium villosum, Cymbidium tigrinum, 
aud Pletone Heichenbachiana, At this elevation the thermo- 
ineter averages in the shade somewhere about 75° at midday, 
descending to 40° or even lower ia the mornings at sunrise.” 
Speaking of the Arracan mountains, also visited and partly 
explored bythe same writer, we find the following remarks: 
* These mountains form, as it were, a barrier te the aouth-wesr 
monsoon, arresting its force to the eastward ; consequently the 
country round about Prome and Thayetmyo has a considerably 
drier climate than that about Rangoon or Moulmein, Thus tie 
rainfall on the Prome or exst side is very much less than that 
on the west, which is exposed to the full violence of the south- 
west Monsoon coming direct from the ocean. On these moun- 
tains, about half way up on trees on the exposed ridges, subject 
to very great fnoisture besides abundance of rain, Dendrobium 
Bensoni is gathered. D. erassinode also is found growing on 
large trees, the thermometel falling to 46°in the cold season. 
D, Farimeri, the yellow variety, is also met with growing on targa 
trees and in shady places, where the average temperature is 75° 
and the rainfall 90 inches; while the white variety is found on the 
plains near Moulmein, where the average temperature is from 80° 
to 85°. aud tha annual rainfall fram 200to 250 inches, In the 
same locality, derides Lobbi and Saccoladium Blumer ara plenti- 
fully met with, Vanda carulescenais met with on the Arracan 
mountalus growing on deciduous trecs, where the thermometer 
sometimes renclies 120° in the shade, while V. Denisontana is found 
tn shady places where the average temperature is only 70°.” M. Kurz 
thus speaks of Peru ou the southern extremity of Burma: “Unlike 
the islands of the Malay Archipelago, which enjoys an uniform 
and moist chinate, Pectu on the mainiund has a dry season, partly 
eold, partly liot, extending from Decemi>r to April, and a rainy 
season which lusts trom May to November. The thermometer 
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rarely rises above 88° in the shade in the cold season, ane 
often sinks as low as 57°. In the hot season.the thermometer 
rises to 95° and 100° in the shade, but the nights remain coo! and 
agreeable, with very little dew. Iu the Prome district, although 
the thermometer in March at midday revistered between 101°, and 
102°, the sky was ao hazy that M. Kurz worked exposed in the 
direct sun withont any inconvenience, Jn the evergreen forests 
on the Martaban bills dew falls so heavily as te wet the travellra 
when marching along the river banks, but after an ascent of 100 
feet to 200 feet, the same drynesa occurs in the foreste as in tha 
plaing. The vicinity of the sea ig always accompanied by a 
greater degree of dampuess. Jn the true swamp forests orchids 
Are very common, covering In masses the branches and stems of 
the trees, The trees met with in deciduous forests, owing te 
their fissured bark, are specially fitted for the su port of epiphytes, 
and they are, therefore, developed to a degree which would appear 
most extraordinary were it not that they comprise mostly such 
plants as need light rather than dampness for their development. 
A host of orchids make their appearance flowering at the height 
of the hot season, when they exhibit the splendour -of their 
blooms in a wonderful manuer. In the mixed foresta, which grow 
chiefly upon permeable strata, and which are characterised 
priucipally by the prevalence of climbing plants, orchids ure also 
frequent, but chiefly such widely distributed forms as species of 
Cymbidium, Pholidotu, Erias, Saccolabiums, Dendrobiuma, &e.” 

The Darjeeling Terai and the various ranges of hilla up to an 
altitude of 8,000 or 9,000 feet, and especially the valley of the 
Teesta, abound in au immense number of species of orchids, 
amongst which are Dendrobes agqreqatum, Caleeolus chrysan- 
thum, Farmeri, Falconeri, Fimbriatum, Fimbriatum, oculatum, 
densiflorum, Nobile, Pierardi, Gibsoni, Moschatum aud many 
otlers. Aerides affine roseum, Fieldingai and Odoratum, Sacco- 
labium guitutum aud ecurvifolium, Pandas cristata, Cathcarti and 
floeburght, Phalanopsis Manni and Listeri, Cypripedium insigne 
and niveum, Calanthe masuca, Anechtochilus Roxburghi, Calogyne 
cristata, flaccida and ochracea, Cymbidium giganteum, Hookert 
cicfolium, besides a host of Erias Bulbophyliums, Pholidotas, 
Pileones and many other genera, 

Last, but certainly not least, we come to Assam and Caclinr. 
Here wa have such a wealth of orchid life as is scarcely to be met 
with in any other part of the world. Embracing almost every 
genus found in the East, with the exception of the Phalaenopsis, 
it would be impossible to give any thing like a complete list 
of the many beautiful species to ba found here. We muat, there- 
fore, be coutent with merely meutiouing 4 few of the best kuown 
and highly prized varieties, which includa Aerides affine, roseum 
and odoratum, Anechtochilus hieroglyphicus and ornatus, Celogyne 
barbata, ertatata corymbosa, aud ocellata. Cymbidium eburneum, 
Jlastersi and Devonianum Cypripedium insigne, Inmgne Mauler 
and spiceriunum Dendroiium fornwsum Freemanni, Cambridg- 
duu marnoratum and nobile. 


CLIMBING PLANTS, 


I, the extrema beanty and immense variety of their climbing plants, 
either indigenous or acclimatised, our Indian Gardens undoubtedly com- 
pare favorably with those of almost any other part of the world, and 
when these are properly carad for, and utilised to the best advantage, 
certainly form one of its chief atiractions. We must, however, reluc- 
tantly admit that we have had to give up the unrivalled Lapageriag in 
despair, and also that we cannot indace the Dipladentas to bloom so 
freely or grow as vigorously as we could desire : still these failures are 
more than eompensated for by our gain in other directions, ‘Take for 
instanes the whole Antigonon family ; all of these bloom most profusely 
with us nearly all the year round, ond yet during thea many years they 
have been cultivated in England have never been known to flower except 
on one occasion, this being, if we remember rightly, on « plant in the 
possession of Mr, W. Bull, the celebrated plant merchant. 

The majority of creepers require but very little attention to induces 


them to thrive satisiuctorily, Give them a good rich open soil, in a well - 
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raised aituation, and with plenty of space to ramble at will, and they 
never fail to succeed, Stiff screens, wire trellises, and such like 
atrangements, are all very well for certain positions or occasions, but they 
are certainly not the means we should employ to show most of our cliw- 
bera to advantage. The nearer we assimilate the trentment of planta to 
what they are accustomed to in their natural habitats, the more sure we 
shall be of success. Tha natural support of all climbing plants are 
treea of larger growth, let us therefore endeavor to give them the same, 
As an experiment plant Bougatnviilea Spectabilis or aplendena at the 
root of s mango tree. In the course of a year or two ita shoota will 
protrude through the branches in every direction Inden with its bright 
coloured bracts, forming one of the most brilliant sights imaginable, 
without doing the least injury to ita aupporter, for although a very ram- 
paut climber, tt isnot of dense habit, Antigonon leptotus makes « aplen- 
did object when trained on the bare stem of a cocos nut tree. All 
the support it requirea being about half adozen strands of galvanised wire 
stretched tightly from the top to the bottom of the tree, with circular bands 
of the same about. six feet apart, to keep ibem in proper position, leaving 
two or three inches of clear apace between the perpendicalar wires and 
the stem to admit of the young shoota passing freely around them, 
A plant grown in this way, when in fall bloom, is worth going s long 
journey to see. We must not omit to mention a well known, though sadly 
neglected indigenous climber, namely, Butatas paniliculata, » plant thot 
growa well in almost auy situstionn Wa have planta of this that have 
been prowing for years on the edge of a clump of bamboos, and others, at 
the routs of some dwarf date pains. These never fail to grow vigorously 
each rainy season, almost entirely covering the bamboos or palms 
with their handsome digitate foliage, and for three or four months 
producing their glorious panicles of bloom in the grentest profusion, 
Appended is a brief description of some of our most popular and 
beautiful climbing plants, 

Allamanda nobilis. —This is undoubtedly the finest member of this 
genus ; it is of yery vigorous growth, with largs handsome foliage borne 
in successive whorls on the stem. The flowera are from six to seven 
inches in diameter, of a very bright clear yellow, shading to deep orange 
in the throat. 

Allamanda Schotti.—This differs buf very slightly in form or habit 
from the preceding ; the flowers, however, are not so large, and are 
of rather a deeper shade of yellow. ° 

Antigonon teptotus.—Thia is almost too well known to need any des- 
cription, being found in almost avery garden. When in full bloom, with 
its enormous panicles of bright roge-pink flowers, forms one of the most 
brilliant objects in the whole vegetable kingdom. 

Bignonia Magatfica.—A new vanety of great merit ; the flowers, which 
are of bright purplish crimson, are produced in large branching panicles, 
the individual blooms being about three inches in diameter, 

Bignonia Venusta,—This is one of the most gorgeous climbers in culti- 
tation, and requires a large space for its proper development. The leaflets 
are oblong-ovate and acuminate, the leaves formed of two lenfleta, being 
in pairs slong the stem. The flowers are produced from the axils of each, 
leaf in dense drooping spikes or corymbs ; each bloom is about two inches 
in length, trumpet shaped, deep vermilion in colour. Flowers in Ja- 
nuary sod February, and laste a long time in perfection, entirely cover- 
ing the whole surface on which it is trained with a complete sheet of 
eclour, 

Bougatnuillea Spectabilis —A very vigorous growing plant, requiring 
a strong trellis for its support, or a largetree, as previously described, 
i¢ bears immense panicles of large cordate bracte of a bright rosy-crim- 
son, enveloping the whole plant in 2 mass of lovely colouring. 

Bougatnuillea Splendens.—A comparatively new variety, aul certainly 
the most beautiful of the genus, in form ond habit resembling the pre- 
ceding, the bracts, however, are of a more brilliant shade of crimson, 
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Gissua discolor.—The most benutifal of all ornamental foliage climb- 
ers. When ins healthy condition, the exquisite tints aad delicate blend- 
ing of colours in the leaves almost defy: description. Requires to be 
grown in 2 position entirely excluded from the sun. 

Fpomen.rubro carulza,—One of the most beantiful of the Convolvulus 
family, though of s perennial habit can only be sueccessfatly grown here 
as an andnal, [ft is of very vigorous growth—producing its dowers in 
immensé profusion; these on opening in the early morning are of a bright 
azure blue gradually fading during the day to a dull reddish tint. The 
seed should be sown at the commencament of the rainy season, the planta 
will then bd sufficiently advanced to bloom freely as soon se the cold 
weather sets in in November, 

Ipamea Horafatlia.—A new perennial species of great beauty, flowers 
large snd produced in psnictes, of a rich deep shining rose colour. 

Tpomea Leart.~A very beatiful species of robust habit, producing 
ta intensely bright bine -flowers in great profusion throughout the whole 
ose , | : , 

Powwrea coccinea.—A very vigorous growing scandent shrab covering 
a large apace with its slender ‘stems and bright green foliage, almost 
always in bloom: its minute deep crimson flowers being borne in large 
compact panicles. When well grown this isa very beautiful ornament 
to a garden, 

Stephanotis fortbunda,—-One of the most highly prized of al] climbing 
plants ;_ the leaves are ovate, leathery in textare, nnd of a rich shining 
dark green colour ; the large pure white waxy looking flowers are pro- 
duced in clusters and are highly fragrant. 

Fecoma jasmincides.—A very free blooming species of great beanty, 
with deep green pinnate foliage ; the flowers are borne in corymbs, white 
slightly tinted with pink, with deep purple centre, 


—— 


Tecoma rosea.—A, remarkably handeome new variety, It haa opposite 
Tinnate leaves with ovate leaflets, and bears magnificent racemes, up- . 


warda of two feet in length, of large, ahowy, trumpet shaped flowers 
hich are of a rosy lilac colour. — : 





FLOWERS AND HOW TO ARRANGE THEM. 


To be able to arrange a bouquot tastefully is no mean accomplishment. 
Any one can tie a quantity of Howers together and call this a bouquet, 
but very few can so skilfally handle them ns to produce the best possible 
effect. We hava heard of « lady, who was one of our most celebrated 
flower psinters, who, in fact, had acarcaly au equal in this partioular 
art, yet could mot fill a vase or make « bouquet of flowers cither to 
satisfy herself or please any one else, There is no doubt, that 
to be able to arrange flowers and foliage so as to produce an effective 
combination both as to form and blending of colours, may almost he 
ealled an art. 

Then agai, there are many rarietiea of flowers, which though very 
beautiful as garden ornaments, are quite inappropriate for this purpose. 
Some ara not-adapted because they open oaly in the day and close 
at night; these most always be avoided, a3 in a dark or shaded room 
they will rarely expand, others again are too large and coarse, or 
disagreeable in smell: many - are. not sufficiently brilliant or decided in 
colour, As a rals, double flowers ara fo be preferred, although many 
single varieties, especially those of small size and growing in umbels 
or clusters, will ba found suitable, Large single flowers however can 
rarely be employed so as to givaa pleasing effect. Decided colours, 
snch as blae, white, pink, scarlet and crimson should be selected. For 
table decoration the best way to arrange mixed flowers, is to placa 
them in rather shallow vessels or trays, filled with moistened sand, or 
water, the former is preferable, sa the flowera retain their position better 
and are lesa linbie to become disnrranged, 
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Tiie flowers with the shortest stems must be first fixed round the 
edges, gradually increasing the height towurds the centre, where a small. 
vaso or glass should be placed ; this must also be filled with flowers, thus 
increasing the height and displaying them to much greater advantage, 
In making floral decorations or bouquets, the one grand point to be 
considered is the proper blending of colours, The various shades of 
ctimson, scarlet, pink, maroon, blue and white may be used in almost 
any quantity, but yellow must always be employed very carefully and 
sparingly, Another important itam ia to use plenty of gresn matter 
which should. alwaya be selected to auit the flowers employed, and re- 
quires to be mixed up profusely amonst them, and not just round the 
edges of a bouquet or vase as is ao frequently done. If roses are being 
used, only buds, or at most, half blown flowers should be taken, IE 
folly expanded thoy soon fall to pieces, especially in a warm room, And 
lastly, a word of advice, as to when and how to eut flowers: if possible, 
this should be done very early inthe morning, while the dew is on 
them, Naver cnt them during sunshine, or allow of any exposure 
to the sun. They shouldba kept as loosely as possible, for if the 
stems are tied tightly together the flow of the sap will be choked, and 
consequently, decay hastened. Stalke should never ba cut with scissors 
but alwaya with a sharp knife ; they will then absorb moisture freely, 
which they could not do if the stems were bruised. 

An excellent plan for preserving the beauty and vitality of ‘cut 
flowers for along period, ia to add a very small quantity of salta of 
ammonia to the water in which they are placed, or a amail piece 
of camphor, dissolved in spirit of wine, will saaswer the same 
purpose. Those of our readers who have hitherto beon disappointed 
in their endeavours at arranging flowers, will, by carefully following 
the above suggestion, probably ba agreeably surprised at the greater 
degraa of mincess that will attend their efforta 





TMPROMPTU ON ASSORTING SOME FLOWERS, 


My flowers, fresh from tha gilstening dew, 
And fresh from the aylyvan shades, 
What isso aweet to liken you to 
Agao many lovely maida | 
Let me seo! L will sort you—so | 
The ruby reds from the pearls, 
And ash you up ina abining row, 
Like so many dancing -girla ! 
And sou that so your heads upraiza 
From out your hood-like covers, 
I will call the maids that are used to praisa 
And used to having lovers, 
And you that acarce uplift an aye, 
And shrink alwost into bods, 
[ will cali you maidens, soft and aby, 
That have always tived ion the woods, 
And you with freckied cheaks, aud dreased 
In sombre ruasat shades, 
J will pot you down at the feet of tha rest, 
And call yon waiting-maida. 
And you whose lithe and wreathing armg 
So wany «4 prickles freta, 
In apite of your modeat-scoming charms 
I will call you ali coquettes ! 
Boi whether amocth-armd, whether rough, 
Or pearly-cheok’ d or red, 
Tho plainest of you all is enough 
To tura the wiseat head ! 
Aod having sorted you, row by row, 
As your birthrights seam to be, 
I will tie yon ali in o garland, so! 


For you all wre fine, te me AG 





THE VEGETABLE GARDEN. 


The vegetable garden in Bengal, and especially near Cale atta or any 
other large town, is, as a rule, a sadly meglected department, Very few 
private individuals, even if they have tha requisite amount of space at 
their command, care to take the trouble to grow their own vevetabiles. 
Why this is so it is certainly difficult to explain, for, with the majority, 
but little attention is requiredto grow them well. Many, doubtless, ara 

; under theidea that during the geason our markets are so well supplied 
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with every kind of vegetable, and at such moderate prices, that it is not 
only cheaper bat far teas trouble to procure daily whatever may be requir- 
ed. Undoubtedly thisis,to a certain extent, trne ; bat is thia the ouly 
thing to be thonght of? What can be said with reference to the quality of 
vegetables procured from our markets ? Admitted that most of them are 
grown to a very high state of perfection ag far as size ia concerned, but 
that is all that ean be said in their favor ; the quality is invariably of the 
poorest deseription. The reason for this is very plain to ony one at all 
conversant with the subject, Notonly are the varieties grown of the 
oldest and most inferior description, but, a8 a rule, sre produced from 
acclimatised seed, which, in many instances, has been erowing in the 
game locality for years. Elven in Europe it ig an admitted fact that 
nearly every kind of vegetable deteriorates by being prown successively 
on thesame soil. How much more is thie tikely to be the case in this 
conntry, where they have ‘also many other difficulties to contend 
against ? Aaa rule, native gardenerg are ander the impression that size 
is the one object to be attained, and there is q certain amount of rivalry 
amongst them to produce enormous specimens of Cabbages, Cauliflowers, 
Celery, etc., but farther than this their ambition does not po, 
They sre content to grow tha sama varieties aa their fathers, 
and = =possibly their grandfathers, grew before them. Take the 
following for instance:--The only variety of Onbbage grown for the 
Calentta markets is the Drumhead or Cattle Cabbage ; the only Tarnip, 
the * Flat Datch ;” the only Lettuce, Green Hammersmith ; the only 
pea, ® variety Known as ‘ Patna Pea,” which is the common white 
English field Pen, and the sama with nearly every veretable, only one 
or two of the oldest varicties are to be found. But why should onr 
merket growers care to make a change? They certainly can seo no 
recson for doing so, for they find that, not only are they able to dispose 
of what they now grow readily, but also that tn scenee good prices for 
their produce size is the only desidcratum,and yet how often we hear 
it remarked “that vegetables in this country have not the flavour they 
possess at home,” We believe this tobe an entirely mistaken idea, and 
‘uch 8 conclusion tan only be come to by the consumers of bazar prodace. 
ii these gramblers could or would grow their own supplies, and grow 
them as they ought to ba grown, and not leave them entirely to the 
tender mercies of the malee, they would soon give a different verdict,— 
for provided good seed of good varieties is procured and properly 
cultivated, not only will our vegetables be in no way inferior to those 
produced in Europe, but in many instances will ba inflaitely superior, 
for during the cold season hore we haves climate probably equal to 
any in the world for the successful cultivation of noarly every description 
of European vegetables, 





Seep. 


The first step towards suceess in the vegetable garden is the proper 
selection of seeds. Ifno sttentionis paid to this important point, no 
matter how much care may be bestowed on their cultivation, good crops 
can ucver ba obtained, Some recommend the uge of acclimatised seeds, 
but [ shoutd say, with the exception of the Cauliflower, have nothing what- 
ever to do with them, except aga dernier resort in the aveut of failure 
of imported seeds. Others, again, arein favour af American seeds, 
but. these are almost invariably composed of second class varietics, and the 
enly point that ean be urged in their favour ig their superior germina- 
ting power. English seeds, when procured from a source that can be re 
Hed on, invariably give better resulta than any other ; their germinating 
power, proviled they have beon properly packed for thia climate, being 
slosost equal to those imported from America, and their produca is in 
every Way sUperior, 


Sowing. 
This is an operation that should never be entrusled to s native gar- 
dent, unless done in your presence. Honesty is a virtue hardly known 





or practised amongst them, anda very common trick is to substitute 
worthless bagar seeds for those that have been entrusted to them to sow, 
For very early crops, which must be sown befora the expiration of the 
rainy season, itis necessary to make beds raised threeor four inches 
ibove the surrounding soil. These may be ofany length required, but 
should not ba more than three feot, or at the most four feet wide. 
They should have a narrow drain running between them: to carry off 
anyexcess of moisture. For iater sowings, when the ‘rains are over, 
the old native method of laying out the grownd is certainly the best. 
This ts done by dividing it off into beds three or four feet wide, with a 
raised path rgnning between them about one font wide, sod threaor four 
inches high, which must ba well beaten down. This scrves a two-fold 
purpose--giving frae access to tle vegetables for weeding -gnd water- 
ing, and also retains a much larger amount of moisture et the 
roota of the crops than when the sowings are made on raised beds, Care 
must be taken that tha goil in the bads bas been either trenched or dug 
to tha depth of at least eighteen inches, or, for root crops, even two 
feet will not be too much. Alter being well pulverized, a liberal supply 
of well-rotted manure should ba added; the quantity will, of course, 
depend on the kind of vegetable to be grown in the bed, for their 
reqnirements differ to san enormous extent. Take, for instance, the 
Cabbage or Cauliflower, for which the soil enn hardiy be mada too rich ; 
but supposing Peas were grown in the same soil, the probability ig 
they wonld delight their happy possessor with the vigour of their 
growth at least for a time, til) he found that all their gtrength bad 
in the production of haulm, for in such casos, 
altlough they way possibly bloom freely, the pods rarely sat at all, 
But aot only is it necessary to regulate the quantity of manure according 
to the crop to be grown, but it js also equally essential that the deacription 
of manure best adapted to the requirements of each particular plant 
should be employed, Lt is, of course, a well known fact that the 
properties of various animal manures differ very considerably in their 
component parts, some being rich in ammonia, others in lime, potash, &c, 
In like mauuer also each particular vegetable possesses one or more 


been expended 


properties, generally to a much greater extent than the soil naturally 
ia able to sustain, If, therefore, we employ a manure possessing those 
ingredients necessary to the life and weil being of the plant, it nuturally 
followa it must be benefited thereby ; but, on the other hand, if a manure 
is used whose principal part is one found but in a minnte degree in the 
clasa of planta to which it is applied, and which in most cases would 
exist uaturally in the soil to 9 greater extent than is actually required, 
it followa that the crop is in no way benefited, and in mony cases would 
be seriously injured thereby, besides the manure being entirely wasted. 


After manure has been added, and the soil broken up as finely 
as posible, the surface shoald be turned over daily for at least three or 
four days before theseed is sown. This exposes it to the beneficial 
action of the sir—a point that is of more consequence than many are 
disposed to believe. It is a too common practice in this country to 
ntlow that portion of a garden allotted to the cultivation of vegetables to 
remain a desolate waste through the whole of the hot and rainy season, 
luring which time not only will an immense quantity of weeds accumulate 
but it also thereby harbours aa unknown quantity of insects of every des- 
cription, much to the detriment of nny crops that eventually may be 
grown in the soil, Instead of this, if the ground Isregularly turned over 
once or twiee a month, not only will it prevent an accumulation of weeds 
and insects, but the soil will receive more benefit in thus having evary 
particle of it exposed to the air, than it would froma heavy dressing of 
the best manure that could possibly be procured, The next point to be 
considered is the condition of the soil at the time of sowing. IE it is too 
dry the seed will fail to germinate for want of moisture, ha watering 
“nmediately after seed has been suwn is also very pre] udicial ta success, 
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as this causes the soil to become caked and hardened, thereby preventing 
the seed pushing throngh. When the soil is too dry the best plan to 
adopt is to give it a thorough drenching one or two doya previous to the 
tima of sowing. On the other hand care must be taken that the soil 


is not too damp, otherwise, in all probability, the seed will rot inatead of | 


perminating. 

, Sowings may be made broadcast or in drills, bgt for the majority of 
those vegetables that are sown in the placa where they are intended to 
remain, the latter is decidedly the better plan, as it nos only economiazes 
the use of seed, but also gives the growing crops a neater and more 
uniform appearances. Wher possible, it is advianble to shade the ground 
after the seeds are sown. This not only induces them to germinate mora 
quickly, but also with greater regularity, 


W aTERING, 


‘This is another point in the cultivation of vegetables that is deserving 
of mora attention than ia generally bestowed on it, A mistake too 
frequently made by many gardeners is to give crops a slight watering 
nearly every day. This, instaad of benofiting them, is often prejudicial 
to their growth ; in lieu of this if the soil is thoroughly drenched every 
third or fourth day, it will be found to have a mach batter effect. 


Liquin Marurs. 


. Probably nothing conduces more to the success of the majority of 
vezetables than being liberaliy supplied with liquid manure. It is far 
more stimulating end quicker in its effect than heavy dressings of dry 
manure, The reason for this is obvious, as it is eupplied in sach a way 
that the plants are sble to absorb it at once. It may be made from 
fresh droppings of the cow, horse, sheep, goat—in fact of nearly any 
animal. AJl that ia required is to sallow the water to remain on it for 
four or six days, so that, when it id used, tt may be perfectly clear, Its 
strength, of course, must he regulated according to the requirementa of 
the crops for which it is intended. 





Getracts. 





THE SOWING OF SEEDS, 


The sowieg of seeds is oue of those things that every one possessing land, 
from a square yard to a large estate, thinka he can do as well or batter 
than any ons elas; still it ia not too much fo affirm that it ig seldom 
done so wellag it might be, And yet the whole aubject of seed aowiug 
may be said to lie iu a netshell, thus :—sound saeds, anitahle beds, timely 
sowing, proper covering, and protection. Of sourse itis the merest truiam 
to affirm that noskill in aowing can make up for lack of quality in seeds : and 
this Jack of quality notwishatunding adulteration penalties, is sttll vary com- 
mon It ia not uesdful to mix cooked or worthlass seeds of the same or differ- 
ent species te produce indifferent seeds; a mere lack of care in selection, 
roguing, harvesting, or storage, may produce any amount of secede of a very 
low quality, The rage for cheapness and the streuuona offorta made to 
meet it in many quarterfa ave totally incompatible with the growth of 
seeds of the highest quality. The whole of the processes involved in the 
production of good seeda are exponsive. Tha akili to select the baat 
atrains, and constant attention needful to keep them true, costs much time 
and money, Good soil ia also needful to give good seeds, and the whole 
circle of its sowing, cultivation, harvesting, oleaning, eampling, storage, 
packing, and sale, ig an expensive one. From the time it raaches the earth 
an a aged crop, til it returna co it again sg.a produce crop, it costs mousy. 

Many people complain of the dearnass of seads. Thosa conversant with 
the capital, skill and labour devoted to ita growth, often marvel at the 
cheapness of good seeds ; but whatever the actnal price of the Intter may 
be, they ars cheapnesa itself contrasted with what are called cheap seeds, 

Some cultivators seem to imagine that if they have ouly a great waight 
or bul of eceda for their mouey ull will be well, There counct be a 
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greater mistake. The value of ased ia the exact number of healthy plnote it 
cau produce. ‘The percoutage of growing seeds in samples varios as Widely 
ag from i to95 per cent. Supposing aaeds that yielded only 10 par cant, 
of living plants sold at a quartér of the price of seeds that yielded 96 
per cent., the good seeds would ati] be More than nine times cheaper than 
the inferior, Nor does thie express all the difference in favour of the good 
sead, for the inferior probably only yielded a half ora quarter of a crop, 
though the rent of land, ratea, cost of tillage, culture, and probably harvesting 
were just as high for the poor crop as for the best. In fact, some of 
these items, such a4 hosing, weeding, é&c,, are often highest on tho worst 
crops, for when the crops fail the weeds multiply and thrive the more, 

These are a few of the oonsiderationa that ahould induce ¢very one to sow 
in their gardeng and on their faraia the best seeds only ; bat how to get 
them—that is the question. . The anewer is less difficult than many imagine. 
Deat only with the beat aud most reapectabla eeedsmen, aud be willing to 
pay a good prica, for the dagrest seeds are iavariably the cheapest in the 
eni, Even tha beat may not always grow, for in some seagona it is 
impossible to furniah perfect aeads, and milliona are killed by being sown 
iu beds no better auited for tham than « pillow or mattreaa of Furze ia to 
theic cultivators, 

Tuis leade to the ascond point of auccess—suitabla aeed-beds, To ba ao 
they should be dry, fine, and warm ; some would add other qualities, such 
ad richness, moisture, &¢., but these three requirements ara; on the whole; 
the most eatential. Theraara few soils eo poor as to be unable to bring 
forth seeds, which, indaed, take little fram the earth at all, and in the open 
ait in our climate the earth is mostly too moiat rather than otherwiee for 
the mere germination of seeds. On the other hind, to cast amall seeds into 
a swatmp—and such maoy badly drained gardens are in the spring—is to 
invite and ingure their destruction. 

The soil should be fiue as woll as dry, and this almost of necessity. 
Seeds have great mechaniosl difficulty io striking root into s hard clod, 
and to cover gmail seada with olods ia to bury them alive until they perish 
or a Beason ia lost, Fow things are more essential to a good seed-bed than 
a fine aweet meliow soil, And then it should be warm; « certain amount 
of hoat is essential to germination, consequently, eapecialiy in the sirly 
part of tha year, the eunuieat apota in the garden, sheltered as well as 
sunpy—send if sloping gently to the south or west ali the better—shonld 
be chosen for tha sowing of ali delicate seada, Should auch not be available 
it will be far batter to sow them under ginag, A temperatutre of 45° to 50° 
is probably the moat favorable for the vigorous development of most hardy 
seeds. If they have more heat the germs draw up tuto weakuess, if much 
lesa they are apt to be chilled and stunted at starting, which they seidom 
get over afterwards. Timely sowing ig alao important. Nothiug is gained, 
but a crop and a season are often well nigh lost by sowing too soon. The 
damp, cold ground is about the worst possible and moat dangerous granary 
for the anfe keeping of garden seeds. Better far keep them in paper bags 
orio drawers till the earth is warm enough to receive and promptly deve 
lop them into growth, Neither should seeds be sown too late ; the excess 
of heat bringa them up with o rush, and the speed is ao great that the 
atrength of the plauts ia left bebind, 

The proper covering of aseds isa vexed question that haa hardly yet 
been asttled by man of scteuce, while almost ovary practical man hag hia 
own rule-of thumb, modes and degrees of covering. Two facts, however, 
are brought oué very prominentiy. Que is, goat seeds are long aurfering 
in the matter and will manage to grow at various depths from undity to 
several inches of earth; the other is, that most seads are covered to exceas, 
All cevering is in a sange uonntural—Nature aheda al] her seeds on the ant 
face, thourh by various devices sho often oontrives to bury them toe a 
greater or lesa depth, This is at least a trong argument for flat sowing, 
The depth of one or two diameters of the seode ina rule which may be appl ed 
with safety to all aseds. For one seed that perishes from exposure to the 
air, probably a thousand are buried slive under an impenetrable barrier of 
earth. : 

Ths protection of sceds ia the last and one of the most important points 
ahout their aowing. It eseme as if it were forgotten at times that seadna 
are sown to grow, and not merely to got rid of them; for they are not aal 
dom east into bede already crammed fail of the seada or roots of waody 
aud the germs and perfected forms of slugs, grubs, worms, and other 
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portion to the space occupied hau az vessel of earthenware, and it will te 
decidedly the beat when the work bas to be done with the aasistauce of aa 
oven of comparatively emall aize. = <2 

“The flowara should be out when quite dry, and if there ia any difficulty 
in gathering them io that state, cut them wheu as dry aa they cau well be 
had, and place them singly in small speci nen ‘glasses or tin tubed, as mamy" 
happen to be available, with just enough water for half an deh-or eo of 
the Jower part ‘of the .atern te ‘be itammersed.: Under cheae conditions 
flowers, uniess vary wet, will soon beenme dry enough for placing in. 
tha box, which ahould be done with the greatest care ‘agd in precisely the, 
same manner as here adviead.. Over the bottom of the box must be spread 
a layer of clean dry sand of a sufficient thicknesa to bald the flowers in an 
erect position when the atalka are inserted in it. Place the flowere in the 
box just far enough apart to prevent their touching each other, even if they 
are moved alightiy out of their place at a subsequent stage. Wehave vow 
to imbed the flowers in sand, aud: in. porforming that operation a small fannel 
will be most useful, as with ita aid‘ the whole of the eapnce can be fillad 
without the displacement of a single petal, provided the work is procaeded 
with ina alow and dareful manver, The fowers wif require ‘covering to a 
depth of' between one and two inches, and both tn filling arid nhoving about 
the box cara must be taken to ahake it as little as poasinie. - 

‘Having filled tha receptacle with flowers and anand, it must be placed: 
where it will be enhjected to a temperature of abont 140 .deg.. If the heat. 
is rauch below this there will be some danger of some of the flowers de- 
caying, and if considerably in’ excesa the colour will be drieq aut of them. 
The temperature ought: not to vary much, but according to my experienc e 
it will be better to allow it to rise 25 deg. than to fall to that extent, and - 
those who caintain a temperature between 150 deg. and 175 deg. will be. 
perfectly safe as regardathe warmth, To determine when the flowers aro. 
sufficiently dried ia not difficult. At Grat perhaps it, will be found rather 
perplexing, but after a little practice it will be an easy matter to gettla the 
point. Their removal from the box must be perforrned with the same de- 
gree of care as thoy were put in, for after being imbedded in hot sand for 
some time they are very brittle, and are very easily broken. ' To remove the 


































insect peste. ‘The first are ready to amother the parden seeds in the germ; 
the last waiting to devour the frat growth of the aseda and-oat up their sub- 
‘atanee bodily, Almost na well cast- valuable ededia’ tnt ' the dee ‘as ints 
‘such neste of weeds and dens of inaects. Seeda should be ‘protected from 
nil anch danger by induring that the beds: urs clean’ before they are cast 
into theni, “The seedé way" alev be ‘protected ‘by various dressings 
‘su aa’ to wake thetn’ invulueralile ‘to the uttacksa of maeot ‘pests below, 
and birda or other waéd' pilfarars above groaod, Bprinklioge of paraffin 
oil hava'ptoved effective for ‘both purposé Thim vil, however; varies 60 
mitch ia ‘atreogth that “uniéss it ta earefully used ‘it’ KHie the seeds 
while reudéring them uupalatable: ‘The simplest and durdet remedy is’ 
a coating of red Isad roudd’ tha e¢eds; Tho simplest théde of applying. 
it ia sitaply ‘to wet the essed and finstieé with dry'lgad turning over the 
seed until the whole ia odated. ~ This thu impregnable aa tha old ‘warriors 
in their iron Goats of mail—hdr slug nor bird nér mite will touch it, while 
the lead neither hinders getimination nor weakoua the vital power of the 
germ. . ep 8 : fae Ry : ok ‘ : . are - : ' . : 
' These instructiona in séed ‘sowity mdy read somewhat téediously, but they 
are imple and easy itv prattics ¢ and if generally carried out they would po 
far to abolish the perpetual grumbling about bad seeds, Kid ta praveut 
those failures of cropa which ate among the greatest drawhacke to the 
pleasure of gardening. It ia hardly too much‘to assert that nine out 
often of thdad failtres arias from: bad aowiug ratber’than worthless seeds, 
—CGardners® Chronicle ~~ 

DRYING FLOWERS IN THEIA NATURAL COLOURS. 

If we could at all times obtain an abundance. of flowers in their full 
fresioesa and beauty.for the adorment of the house, there would be no 
eccasion for dried bayqueta, for however. skilfuily: the process ia carried 
out, flowera that have beeu dried cannot for a woment compre with thoag 


that bave not long been cut from the planw .Bur unfortuwately very many 
who are extremely partial to floral decarationg iu the drawing-room, and 


other indoor apartmeuts, ara nueble to obtain eo many freshly-guthered 
flowers ag they could wish, mora especially. during the winter season, and 
were they not to turn their atrention to averlaatings, aod other flowers 
that have been dried, their pleasurse in this direction would be very mn- 
terislly restricted.. Admitting the ugefuluess of dried flowera for decorative 
purposes during the winter seagon, it becomes & matter of aome importance 
that in the course of the dryiug process they should bave their colours aud 
forme as little changed aa possible. ‘To retain the form of the flower ta 
lesa difficult than to preserve the colour, but by the proceas I shail des- 
cribe the majority of the flowers suitable for the purpose can be dried 
without the coloura loging much of their brightnesa, I Jay no elnim to 
the discovery of tha process which, altbough go little kuown, is by no means 
new, If] am rightly informed, it was made public about thirty years ago ; 
but upon thig point itia not uy méeution to dwell. it will suffice now to 
say that 1 have,had severa] years’ experieuce in drying flowers, aud have 
found the process to auswer ao well that Iam quite sure if it were well 
kuown mauy ladiea would wot be satisfied with tie bouguaete of dyed 
flowers aud grasses so often inet with iu the drawing rooins of the well-to_ 
do middle clasaes, . ex Se 
{ shull be very brief, for the process ia so simple that a lengthy description 
i8 not uecessary. Aa affording a key to the various details, it may be first 
stated that the fowera are embedded in gand, and then exposed to a brisk 
heat until dried. The staud must be perfeotly clean and quite dry when 
ueed, aud the first atep will be to prepare it. The beat silver aaud, rather 
fine than. otherwies, should be employed, and this must be well waabed 
uotil the water is no longer discoloured, gud theu dried, either by che suu 
or artificial heat: it is vot of mash consequence whic, but perhaps the 
balauce ja in favour of drying it with the aid of the latter, When quite 
dry it wat be aifted with a fiue hair sleve, to remove any dust that may 
not have bean removed by the washing: Toe sand will uow be ready for 
uae, and should be placed whera it can be kept quite dry. The ext 
atep will be to provide en iroy box or earthenware vessel, about ten iuches 
in depth, and of a size conveniant for carrying about ; but it ought uot to be 


over-large, The most suitable is « box of thin sheet iron, a8, owing to the sides 


being perpendiculur, it will accommodate a larger number of flowers iu pro- 





end, it will suffice to tilt the box and allow it to run over the side. As tho 
flowers are taken out they should ba placed separately in small glasses, or 
be inserted erect in dry sand placed in a shallow box for a few daye, until 
they regain a sufficient degres of pliability to be arranged in bouquets, in 


conjunction with dried ferns and ornamental grasses.— Gardeners’ Maganne, 





4 ste, 4 WORK IN SEASON. 
ae The Flower Garden. 


“No time should now be lost in putting in cuttings of Ornamental 
sliage Plauta auch as Orotons, Aralias, Panax, Eranthemuma, Acalypha, 
atc.; they wut only root more quickly now. than at avy other se son. but 
Frbere is also the sdditional advantage that they will have aufficient time 
to tiake stroug healthy planta before the cold season aeta iv? cuttings of 
fowerng shrubs, such aa Ixoras, Hibiscus aud Gardenias will wlac atrike 
readily, Ghinbing plauta, inelading the Bignouias, Antizgonnonsa and Boen- 
gainfilleas, may vow be inypered auccessiuliy. Stephanotis floribunda, Cissus 
disestor and the Allatnandas will all strike readily from outtiugs placed in 
sand under ghisa, This ia alan the best time for budding roses, using 
either Ruse Edouard on Rosa gigantea av a atook as: the hark of either of tives 
will rise readily nt thia seaaen, Advantage should be taken of fine weather 
to store up a aupyly of good loam, leaf mould, old manure, und‘ course 
gand under shelter, mixing thew in their proper proportions as seon as they 
are aufficiently dry, iu readiness for the firat sewing of auouule tu be made 
earl} iu September. ; | 


_ ~Brutt Gardens 

During the continuance of dry weather, grafts of Mango, Lichee, and 
other froit trees should be kept liberally supplied with water, Cuteluya of 
tie Lemon family put down ‘in a shady situation will now rout freeiy. 


Peaches, Plums and the whole Orange and Citron tribe may be ancconalully. 
budded or grafted during this munih. 7 


Vegsiahle Garden, 


Little can be done during thia month in the vegetable garden, tha soil 
being geuerally too moiat to work readily,. Take advantage however of any 
wearer aud have all vacant ground dug over te a deuth of aout six iaches 
turving ail your crop of weeds campletely uuderneath. Do not attempt to 
rake or level the #oil again, the rougter the aarface presented to the actiou 
of the air the batter, Sowings of Celery, Cabbige, Cauliflower, Asparagus, 
Artichoke aid the small kinds of Tomata may vow be gown ln pang or 
boxes, care must, however, ve taken to preveub theit being exposed to heary 
rails, 
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ORNAMENTAL FOLIAGE PLANTS. 


THE CROTON. 


Tar first members of the Croton or Codizum family 
were introduced into Europe between 1804 and 1810. 
These consisted of C. Pictum, C. Media and ©. Vartega- 
tum, and after an interval of nearly forty years, they were 
followed by C. Longifolium in 1847 ; and it was not till 
another twenty years had elapsed that the varieties that 
are now so plentiful amongst us, commenced to make 
their appearance, Amongst the first of the new intro- 
ductions were C. Jnterruptum and C. Irregulari, they 
were speedily followed by C. Johannss, Veitehii, Maxima, 
and Undulatus. This was in 1870 or 1871, and since 
that period we have been deluged year by year with a 
continuous stream of new varieties. 

The year 1883 was particularly remarkable for the 
very large number of new Crotons introduced in England 
and on the Continent. Amongst the leading English 
houses, Bull sent out no less than nineteen newly-named 
varieties. Unfortunately, however, with the exception 
of Eminens, Recurvatus, and Trajan, there 1a scarcely any- 
thine amongst them at all striking or distinct. B, 8. 
Williams follows next with seven new species; amongst 
these Princess Waldeck and Austinianus are really good, 
aud will probably become general favorites, Veitch 
and Sons sent out only two varieties, namely, Caudatus 
tortilis and Bardefianus, the former being one of the 
most beautiful and distinct kinds issued in England for 
some years. Messrs. Ireland and Thomson, a well known 
Scotch firm, have recently entered the list as raisers of 
new hybrid Crotons, and from what they have achieved 
during the past two or three seasons, they will probably 
in the future occupy very prominent position in the 
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front rank of Croton raisers, their new varieties— Houlds- 
worthi, Whitton, Thomsoni, Etna, Archibaldi, and Weis- 
mani superba,—being all good distinct kinds. Un- 
doubtedly, however, up to the present, many of the 
continental houses are considerably ahead in the way of 
hybridising this genus. This is particularly noticeable 
in the case of Mesars. Chantrier Freres, a celebrated 
French firm, who sent out several grand new varieties 
including Backi (the Prince of Crotous), Ars. Barron, 
Bernard, Chantreert, Interruptum elegans, Albert Truff- 
aut, and Variegatum elegans. These altocether are the 
finest lot of new species yet raised, being eutirely 
distinct from any others in cultivation. 

It is very evident that in future we must leok mainly 
to the art of hybridising for any new kinds of intrinsic 
merit, and there is certainly no reason why they cannot 
be raised just as easily in this county asin any other. 
All that is required is a little intelligent care and at- 
tention. Amateurs too often look upon hybridising as 
almost amystic art; on the contrary, however, with 
most kinds of plantsié is but a simple operation, and 
in few more so than the Croton. Burbidge, one of thie 
most successful hybridists of the day, writes as follows : 
“The flowers of the Croton are greeu and inconspicuous, 
being borne on different spikes or racemes on the same 
plant (monecious); the male flowera are small, with 
numerous stamens, while the female flowers haye no 
petals, but bear a three-celled ovary orseed-vessel having 
a three-lobed style, and each cell of the ovary contains 
a single seed. The varieties vary immensely from seed, 
scarcely two plants coming exactly alike,aud seedis very 
freely borne on well grown plants, if the precaution is 
taken to fertilise the female flowers with pollen from the 
males, the only difficulty being to obtain male flowers 
when the female ones are open. If the female flowers 
are fertilised by pollen from a distinct variety, some 
very good results may beexpected. The seeds should 
be sown as soon as they are gathered; germination soon 
takes place, while, as the plants grow very quickly, (seed- 
ings eyen faster than cuttings) the hybridiser has not 
longto wait for results. Careful cross fertilisation is 
always to be recommended even in the case of the 
most sportive of all plauts; yetseeds of Crotons often 
give many new forms when fertilised with pollen from 


‘the same variety ; indeed they are as variable in this 


respect as the variegated Draccenas and Caladiums,” 
HINTS ON HYBRIDISING. 

We mentioned in our last article on this subject the 
fact that several successful attempts had been made at 
raising seedlings in this country. Probably some of our 
readers will be anxious to know the means by which 
such success was attained, so that they may be able to 
make experiments also in the same direction. The first 
step to take, is to makea proper selection of the parent 
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plants, for the more diverse in form, colour aad habit 
these are, the more varied the seedlings will be. The 
Croton belongs, as we previously mentioned, to the 
Monecious order of plants, that is, bearing the male and 
farnala fiowers on different spikes on the same plant. 
At certain seasonsof the year female flowers may be 
obtained in abundance, the only difficulty, however, is 
to get the male flowers in proper condition, that is, with 
the pollen in a fit state for removal. We have experien- 
ced instances when we have had quite a galaxy of female 
beauty with--to speak figuratively—their arms (lobes) 
expanded, waiting in vain for a close and loving 
embrace with the sterner sex, and although we have 
searched some thousands of plants diligent! , could not 
find a fitting consort for them. The only thing then is, 
whenever we may find male flowers in proper condition, 
to use them at once for fertilizing any females available; 
or should we not have them ripe for impregnation, the 
males may be kept two or three days, by floating them 
on a bowl of water. If however, they have to be held 
over for a longer period, the pollen may be preserved 
for several days, or even weeks, by shaking it from the 
stamens, drying it carefully, and packing it in paper or 
oiled silk, and keeping it in a stoppered bottle till re- 
quired for use. Fresh pollen is, however, the best; the 
longer it is kept the more uncertain is it in its results. 
Supposing, however, that we have. secured pollen, we 
must next turn our attention to the females, and it re- 
quires careful watching to secure these in a fit state to 
be operated on, as the period at which fructification is 
possible rarely kasts more than afew hours, This may be 
perceived hy the expansion of the lobes of the style 
and the slight viscid secretion that appears on its sur- 
face. We now proceed to apply the pollen, but before 
doing so, we should take a very fine camel's hair pencil, 
dipped in honey, and brush lightly over each flower to 
be fertilised. The object of this is to assist in retaining 
the pollen, especially in such cases where we are operat- 
ing before the flowers have their receptive faculties fully 
developed. There are various methods of applying pol- 
len—some prefer a camel’s hair pencil or the tip of a 
feather; probably, however, the best plan is to take each 
male flower between finger and thumb and brush it 
freely on the atyles till all the pollen is deposited. 

We have not long to wait for results, As soou as the 
lobes drop off, and the ovary commences to swell, we 
may rest assured that the operation has been successful. 
The interest in hybridising is much increased by keep- 
ing a careful record of the various crosses effected, as on 
seeing the results of these, whether good, bad, or indif- 
ferent, we shall be better enabled to judge as to what 
means to employ and what to avoid in our future ex- 
periments. As a result of careful bybridising, we may 
mention the fact, that we have now a plant of C. Hawkeri 
with upwards of a hundred seed pods ripening on it; 
these are the result of eight distinct crosses, viz. Veed- 
chi, Sir Ashley Eden, Magnolifolius, Longifolium Austra- 
lis, Mutabilis, Maxima, Anevtumensis and Aucubefolium. 
Now from the first five of these crosses we may safely 
hope for something new and distinct, the parents being so 
entirely different in colour and habit, the latter three 
however we must expect very little from; the parent 
plants being almost the same in colour, though not in 
torm. But who can tell, the results of hybridising are 
irequently astonishing even to the most experienced 


operator. We have now a young seedling Croton almost 
as bright in color as C. fez, the result of a cross between 
C. Mooreana and C. Henderson, both yellow varicties, 
in neither of which is there a trace of crimson. 


RAISING VARIETIES FROM SEED. 


As soon as the seed pods are thoroughly ripened thoy 
should be taken off the plants, the seeds removed from 
the husk anddried for a week or ten daya, but not 
exposed to the sun. They should then he sown sepa- 
rately in three inch pots, in light so2],—if possible under 
glass. Care must also be taken to protect them from 
the ravages of ants, as the seeds being of an oily nature, 
they are very partial to them. In a fortnight or three 
weeks the young plants will appear, and if treated 
liberally wili grow with amazing rapidity. We need 
not be discouraged if they shew no distinctive features, 
either In form or colouring, during the first year, but 
persevere with them for a second or even a third 
season, when, in all probability, we will be rewarded 
for our patience by some of them developing distinct 
and novel features or colours. We remember raising 
a batch of ten seedlings about two years since, After 
growing them for upwards of twelve months, these 
were eventually all discarded, as we believed them to be 
eutirely worthless ; and under this impression, they were 
planted out round an old bank and left to their fate, 
and there they remained neglected and uncared for, 
till a short time since, when we accidentally came upon 
them and found that two of them had developed into 
really novel and distinct varieties. 


PROPAGATION, 


There is scarcely any species of hard-wooded planta 
that are so easy of propagation as the Croton. Give 
them a warm, moist atmosphere, and success is certain, 
The best time for making cuttings is from June to 
September, though, where a glass house or frame is 
available, they may be struck almost all the year round. 
Cuttings should always be taken from plants in vigorous 
growth and in which the sap is flowing freely; these 
must be inserted immediately they are removed from. 
the plant, as, if the base once becomea dry, the 
will take a very long time to root, and frequently will 
remain for months without emitting a single root at all. 
The best compost in which to strike them is three- 
fourths coarse river sand, from which all impuri- 
ties have been removed, and one-fourth wood charecal 
broken into pieces about the size of peas. The letter 
is useful for two reasons, first, that it keeps the sand 
ina sweet healthy state, and also because it acts as a 
powerful stimulant to the plants as soon as they begin 
to make roots, When the cuttings are well rooted 
they should be potted off singly into three or four inch 
pots giving good, light, moderately rich soil. We 
should avoid the two common error of putting young, 
freshly rooted plants into highly manured composts ; 
this has a very injurious effect, frequently burning all 
the young roots aud eventually killing them. H we 
want our plants to race along at railway speed, we must 
first let thom get well rooted and accustomed to rely on 
themselves for support. Then we may push along by 
giving them the richest refreshment at our command, 
either bovine, equine, or porcine, or any other animal or 
vegetable stimulant 
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a fee CULTURE. a 
Assoon ss Young plants have filled their fitst pots 
with roots, théy ‘should be shifted into others of larger 
size. This must not be overlooked, for when they by 
any chance are allowed to suffer for want of water or 
become pot-bound, if they do not actually succumb, will 
at least lose soure of their leaves. This they a = 
‘do if treated properly. One of the most essential tea- 
cent In a sacle Slane is that it should be clothed 
with foliage from top to bottom. Long-legged, bare- 
stemmed plants never look well. The Croton is not at 
all particulars to soil, provided it is only rich enough. 
The compost we use for them is prepared as follows : 
Light, rich, fibrous loam (the samo as used for pot-roses) 
fifty parts; Leaf-mould, twenty parts; very old cow 
‘nanore, fifteen parts; coarse sand, ten parts; cha rcoal, 
hree parts ; bone phosphates, two parts. In potting, 
-buudanee of drainage should be given, so that they al- 
vays way. be liberally supplied with water. They also 
elicht in & very moist atmosphere, and during the con- 
- nuaned of hot, dry weather, the syringe should be kept 
onstantly employed amongst them; half a dozen times & 
lay will not be too much during April, May or June. In 
the cold season we must, however, be more sparing in 
its use, giving. water only in. the morning or up to mid- 
day. Afternoon watering should be avuided, as thie 
drier a plant is, the better it will withstand the sudden 
falling of the temperature tliat occura at night at- this 
period of the year in Bengal, which is frequently many 
degrees lower than the Croton 1s accustomed to in its 
native habitat. 





THE CULTIVATION OF PLANTS IN POTS. 


Suocess in gardening, asin affairs of greater con- 
sequence, is mainly dependent upon careful attention 
to a variety of little matters—too often considered of 
minor importance—and in no portion of the work of the 
garden is this careful attention more ueeded than In 
the cultivation of plants in pots. 

This system: of growing plants for out-door decora- 
tion is much more generally practised in this country 
than in Europe; and where but a limited space 1s avail- 
able, when intelligently carried out, is perhaps the 
most efficient method of beautifyiug and. adorning our 
homes. By this means we are not only able to grow a 
larger number of plants in a given space, but, provided 
they are’ properly looked after, will always present a 
neuter appearance than when planted in the ground 

The first point to be considered is the proper selection 
of varieties, and where, as in this country, we have such 
» plethora of beauty to select from, this is at times 
rather a difficult task ; for we must bear in mind not 
only whether the situation they are to be grown 
in is fully exposed to the sun—partially or entirely 
shaded—-but there is also the question of size, which 
must be regulated according to the position they are 
required for. If the plauts are to be arranged 1a straight 
linea, they. must be selected of uniform height for each 
row, but if intended to be grown in groups, they should 
be placed in- pyramidal form. The same regularity must 
be observed in the choice of the pots in which they are 
to be grown. 

Then ag to their proper arrangement. To do this 
successfully great care and good taste is necessary. The 
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common practice of grouping a lot of highly coloured 
foliage.plants together, without anything to subdue or 
harmonise the effect, reminds one of a bouquet of dark 
toses without either foliage or any other colour to re- 
lieve them. Take the same flowers and add a small 
number of either yellow or pink varieties, with a fair 
amount of foliage, and mark the difference in appearance. 
and in the same way with plants, if highly coloured 
varietiesace judiciously blended with others having deep 
green foliage, such as Palms, Cycads, Panax, &c., the 
effect will be greatly improved. | 


The proper method of potting, and the description of 
soil to be used, will depeud, of course, ou the particalur 
species of plants employed. Pota should be selected to 
suit the size of the plants, avoiding the too frequent 
habit of “over-pottiug,” that is, of putting plants in pots 
that are considerably too large for them. It is. much 
better to have to change them twice, or even thrée times 
ina year, than to put them at once into pots that are 
Jarge enough to alluw them to grow in for yeara. 
The plea generally put forward in favour of the use 


of large pots, is that they require less frequent attention 


ag regards watering in hot weather than small ones, 
but that is overborne by the fact that a plant in a pot 
really too large, with a quantity of inert soil about its 
roots, is in far greater danger of sustaining injury from 
careless watering than a plant io a small pot full of 
active fibres; for although the latter may flag or droop 
from lack of moisture, if soon recovers when water ia 
supplied; but an overpotted plant that gets into bad 
health from over-abundant root-moisture, 1s by no means 
so readily recovered, We would therefore strongly advise 
amateurs to rather under than over-pot their plants ; for, 
with the drainage in good condition, it is surprising what 
a small quantity of soil will sustain even a large plant 
if liquid stimulants be intelligently applied to it, 


We next come tothe most important point in the 
treatment of planta in pots, and the one on which 
success mainly depends. This is, the supplyiug them 
with nourishment of proper quality and in sufficient 

vantities. By this we do not mean inerely copious 
taugings with water, which, by most amateurs, seem 
to be cousidered the only sine gud non of success. 
We all know that even the richest soils contain but 
a very small percentage ofthe chemical properties essen- 
tial to the suppurt of plant-life, and nést of these ara 
soluble in water. The consequence is, that in pot 
culture, where only a small quantity of soil can be em- 
ployed, these ingredients are either speedily absorbed 
by the plant or washed out by the continuons stream 
of water that percolates through the soil, from the sup- 
plies given for the support of the plant. When this occurs, 
the soil then becomes simply a reservoir to hold moisture. 
To-keep the plants in proper health and vigour, it is 
therefore essential that we should supply them, at re- 
gular intervals, with such food as will replenish the ex- 
hausted properties of the soil. This may be done in 
two ways, first, by a top dressing of very old manure and 
fresh soil, mixed in equal quantities ; and second, by re- 
gular supplies of liquid manure, The former can hard- 
ly be made too rich, but the latter should always be 
given weak, and for this reason, when stimulants 
are supplied in a liquid state, they are ready at once 
to be absorbed by thé plant, and if given too str ng 
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must always have a deleterious effect. “ Weak and 
often,” therefore, must be our maxim in supplying 
food in this manner. oO | 

The important question of watering, is one that is not 
only imperfectly understood, but frequently very much 
neglected in many gardens. In fact, if there be one oper- 
ation more difficult than any other to instil into the 
native malee, it is this, With them, it is not at 
all an uncommon occurrence for plants to be watered 
carefully and regularly for a week, or possibly a month, 
and then perhaps neglected fora similar period. This 
alternate system of starving and feasting can never lead 
to satisfactory results. Plante that are growing in the 
open ground, can, to a certain extent, withstatid such 
fickle treatment, for their roots being unconfined, are 
at liberty. to ramble in search of moisture ; but with 
plants in pots the case is entirely different. ‘These 
are solely dependent on the grower for water, food, 
and all essentials to their existence; failing any of 
which, or receiving an excess of any, they are in danger 
of losing both health and beauty, even if they continue 
to survive under bad treatment. What plants need 
is, constant and careful attention, and this is much 
easier accorded than is generally believed to be 
possible. It is not necessary to be always amongst 
plants with a watering-pot;. but they should certainly 
alk be looked over daily, and. those that: require it, 
watered thoroughly.: Plants-that are not allowed to 
become, too wet or too dry, but are kept always at a 
desirable wedium, will ‘invariably thrive satisfactorily. 
The common habit of simply moistening the surface of 


pot plants is highly injurious, under such treatment the | 


soll gradusliy becomes drier and drier at the bottoun, 
until it will not absorb moisture at all, and tle little that 
is given on the top will unavoidably run down the sides. 
When this happens, the only remedy is to put the pot 
and its contents, for about halfan hour, intoa bucketfal 
of water, this will restore the soil to its usual state, 
aithough the roots will take some time to recover the 
check they had received. On the other hand, the 
effects of over-watering are even more prejudical, The 
first result of this is, that the drainage of the pots be- 
come gradually clogged up, stagnation then ensues, all 
the fine fibrous roots, which are really the feeders of the 
plants, gradually, but surely, rot off, the foliage turns 
yellow and sickly, and death invariably follows, 
lf taken at an early stage, all that is required to be 
done is to lay the pots on their sides for three or four 
days, till the soil has again become firm enough to handle; 
they should then be re-potted in clean pots with clean 
drainage. In the event, however, of the roots having 
commenced to rot, they must be trimmed back carefully 
to the sound parts. If this has gone very far, aod the 
foliage become, of a limp, leathery appearance, it is 
useless to attempt to bring them back to health again, 
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Ghitortal Hotes, 


In our next issue we hope to give the first of a series of articles 
on “Gardening in the Hills,” these will be written bya Gentleman 
who bas had mach experience both in Europe and in India, having 
graduated with high honors at that centre of Botanical and 
Horticultural learning, name! y, the Royal Gardens at Kev. 
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Tag great value of cliarcoal in the cultivation of almost every - 
description of plants cannot be too highly estimated, first, it is 
made into excellent manure by absorbing from the atmosphere 
or eatthy substances, with which it comes in contact, thoga a:m- 
moniacal vapours and saline solutions that are eo very beneficial 
to vegetation, and, in fact, without which they could not exist. 
Wood charcoal being very light and porous, has great affinity for 
vapours, absorbing « cousiderable amount of ammonia and oxygen. 
Ammonia is largely present in all dead and decomposing animal 
and vegetable matter; 1t ig aleo one of the chief properties of 
most manures. In addition to this, charcoal possesses distnfect- 
ing, deodorising and decolorising qualities; these, of course, being 
entirely dependent on ita absorbent properties, The beat way 


of utilising charcoal is to mix it with equal parts of manure at 
the time of using it, or elaa to treat it to several drenchings of 


strong liquid manure for some days before it is required. In 
this way it will take up those qualities that are ao necessary fot 
the future well being of the plants, 





CLEAN, well mada, well kept roads and paths are ote of the 
chief features of a-properly managed garden, and juat at this 
season we should make good ali defecta and put them in proper 
order, The common practice of breaking up walks and roads tu 
clean them, is & mistuke. Not only ig it a waste of labour, but it 
mixes up all the material by bringing to the surface the rougher 
portions from beneath, so as to cause much discomfort to pedes- 
trians in their use, and besides, eveu under good management, it 
takes a long time before they can be brought into proper .condi- 
tion again. If roade are broken up at all, it should. only be in 
cases where they are uctevel, and where fresh material is to he. 
added, as then, this loosening up of the bed facilitates the bind- 
ing together of all into a thoroughly hard consolidated muss, 
To have walks look really well, the material used for the np- 
per surface should be broken up fine, certainly not Jarger than’ 
peas, but the larger and more rugged they are benoath, the-bet-: 
ter avd more durable will the walka ba, Where weeds are trou- 
blesome there is nothing equal tu salt for their eradication. One 
goal dressing will not only il! all weeds, but will alao cleanse 
the surface from moss and similar kinds of vegetable growth. 





Barta From Borneo.—The following very curious story is 
told about Doctor Fothergill, who lived in the eighteenth century, 
aud was a celebrated physician and botanist, A merchant-vessel 
came into the London Docks with yellow fever; the captain -and 
crew were suffertng severely from it, and no one would go near 
the sufferers. - Doctor Fothergiil, however, went on board, partly 
out of compassion and partly from a desire to. study a disease 
which was new to him, and he removed the captain to bis own 
honae, and finally succeeded in getting him through the fever, 
When the captain recovered, he inquired of the doctor what he 
was in his debt, but Fotbergill refused to receive any payment. 
The captain then wished to know how he could compensate him 
for such kindness; upon which the doctor replied that thera was 
one thing he could do for him—ifhe were making a veyage to 
the East, and wonld pasa through the Straits of Macassar by 
Borneo, he should be glad if he would bring him back two bar- 
rals fullof the earth of Borneo; which the captain promised to do. 
However, when ke reached the spot on his voyage out, he thought 
of the ridicule ha must experience from his crew in so strange 
nu undertaking, and hia heart failed bim, and he sailed through 
the straits without fulfilling hia intention. On his return by the 
sume route the same thing happened again through his fear of 
the scoffs of his crew. However, aiter he had left’ the straits 
two hundred miles behind him, his couscienca smote him with 
ingratitude and the non-fulfilment of his promise, and he put 
the ship’s lead about, returned to the spot, and filled the 
barrels with the earth. On his return he sent them to Dector. 
Fothergill, who had the surface of a piece of ground thoroughly 
burned aud then sprinkled with the Borneo earth, when it is « 
known fact that there came up all kinds of new and curious 
plants, said to be one hundred different sorts, some geraniunis 
and uew flowers, which have subsequently spread through the 
gardens of Kugtand. : 
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« At this season of the year the surface of Lawns aro very liable 
to become covered with move: this arises from one of two causes, 
either poverty. ot damp. Before we attempt to eradicate. the 
evil we should first carefully ascertain from which of these it 
proceeds, otherwise we shali be working in the dark, Sheuld 
it be owing to exeess of moisture caused by imperfect drainage, 
the first thing to be dose is to remodel the lawn'in such a way 


as to ensute all aurplus water being speedily carried off The 


moss can then be scratched up by o short toothed rake being 
drawn over it in every direction till the whole has been entirely 
loosened. Et may then be removed by giving it a vigorous 
scrubbing with a stiff broom ; as soon aa this 1a done, give a varface 
dressing of about half an inch of fine light soil, that can be 
relied upov, to be ‘free from seeds of weeda ; this will be much im- 


proved if # good proportion of charred refuse, wood. ashes or. 


powdereil charcoal is jncorporated with it. The aim in making 
a lawn, should be te produce a short thick turf, and this can. only 
be done by dressing with menures rich in phosplrates, aa those 
in which ammoniacal propertiea preponderate, would tend to 
produce a heavy crop‘of rank grass. Where moss is due to 
poverty of the soul, a good dressing of manure will soon put things 
straight, In applying manure to the surface, however, it should 
alwsya be mixed with an equal quantity of coarse sand. By 
doing this we shall Lave a cleauevenu surface that will not be- 
come élushy even.in the wettest weather. | | 


am er itn, 


Among the many-failings of the inexperienced amateur garden- 
er, the habit of overcrowding ia certaimly one of thea most gener 
ral, Tt takes beginners 4 loug time to learn that to grow planis 
properly we must allow sufficient space to enable them to 
develop not-only. to their full size, but also into proper ahape and 
form, for when plants are overcrowded, they invariably become 
straggling. Foliage plants lose a large portion of their leaves, 
and flowering plants always bloom indifferently. Take as an 
instance the growing of annuals; the seeds of most of these are 
amall, and it is generally diffienlt to avaid sowing them too thickly, 
in fact many growers aim at sowing as closely as possible, under 
the belief that the: more plants that are grown on a given space 
of pround, the gréater willbe the quantity of flowers preduced. 
This is an entirely erroneous idea, for in such oases the bleoms 


are invariably inferior, not ouly in quantity but.aleo in size and. 


colour, How can it be supposed that plants grown buddled toge- 
ther can either look well, grow well, or produce flowera to the sa- 
tisfaction of any one? ‘There is-‘no room for their proper develop- 
ment, or for the necessary maturing of the flower-buda, nor ean 
the roots receive the benefit derived from sun heat or water- 
ing. Enetead of allowing all the planta that spring up, to remain 
together, we ought to thin them out to oue, two, three or more 
‘ jnches apart, according to the strength and habit of each particu- 
lar species. By doing this, the individual planta will not only 

row better, and the flowers be much finer,.but there will also 
oe longer succession of bloom. 





Of all the enemies the gardener has to encounter, there ate 
scarcely any more difficult to overcome than alngs. The insidious 
vature of their attacks almost forbid any attempts at capture, for 
they do not commence their ravages till -after:nightfall, and it is a 
atrange fact, that the neater a garden ia kept, and the fiercer 
the war we wage against weeds of ail kinds, the more vigorously 
will this enemy attack us, #o much so, in fact, that frequently 
in the case of small seedling plants, after we bave carefully re- 
moved every weed from their beds, these troublesome pests will 
atep in and complete the operation of cleaning the. soil by re- 
moving every sign of vegetation from it. When we can find 
our foes, the best and surest remedy 18 Lynch law ; but the finding 
of them is the difficulty, Although we may be “up with the lark 
in the morning,” we shall be too late for them, as they will 
already have gone back to their retreats, for the slug is probably 
endued with sufficient common sense to understand that if the 
early bird cannot‘catch the worm, ‘he will look elsewhere for diet, 
and what is more luscious to his taste than the slimy slug? The 
most effectual mesne of destroying them is a free use of lime 
water, ‘lhis is prepared in -the following mauuer. First, take 
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fresh, unshaked lime in any desired quantity, and add water to | 
it at the rate of two gallous to each pound of Jime, and letit - 
stand still, till effervescence haz ceased and the water becomes 
clear and limpid again, the. lime having sunk to the bottom, 
Give a liberal dressing of this solution over the whole surface of 
the beds infected, aud the result will be as amazing aa they 
are gratifying. For it will aot ouly promote a more vigorous 
growth of the plants, but will completely demolizh the slugs, 
as by day they bury themselves in the beds that they d vastate 
by night, and the lime water follows them into the'r holes 
and destroys them completely, Let any of our readers who. are 
troubled with slugs, try this plan when young seedlings are just 
appearing above the surface, and sce the benefits derived from it. 
For ordinary garden purposes an occasional drenching of. the 


whole surface with lime water, will aot ouly prove a powerful - 


stimulant to vegetation, but will also keep sluge and many of © 
our other enemies ip eheck, : be 
-Tf, however, wa are determined to effect their captare, baiting | 
them with bran is probably the surest method of doing so. The’ 
easiest way to proceed is to take sonte pieces of slate, or flat ' 
stones, or flat pieces of tin, and jay them about in the ‘garden ' 
among the plants, distributing them very libewally, Just at 
sundown, go out aud place a teaapoonful of bran on each piece. 
of alate or tin, and the slugs will soon become aware of it and 
begin to gather and feed on it, In about two hours, whea it 1%: 
dark, go out agnin with a dantere, aod a pail containing eait-and- 
water; pick up each piece on which the sluga wera found feedin 
and throw them imto the brine. This will soon make an en 
of them, 


Original Articles. 


THE FLOWER GARDEN, 





THE CULTIVATION OF ANNUALS, 


No one possessing a garden, and taking any interest in it, 
would care to dispense with the many beautiful varieties of an- 
nuals (or Perennials that omst in this country be prown aga an- 
nuais) that are available forthe decoration of our gardena during 
the cold season. These are worthy of a much more extended 
growth aud ‘better treatment than they generally receive, aud 
will, when well grown, produce flowers of a size and brilliancy 
that will astonish those who are accustomed to the waedy, half- 
starved specimens so frequently seen in our gardens. Most ag- 
nuals are very easily cultivated. This has led too many to im- 
agine that they require no attention whatever; the consequence 
is, they are frequently left entirely to the tender mercies of the 
matee,—the result being in most instances a miserable failure, 


SELECTION OF VARIETIES. 


To the.uuinitiated this may possibly seam.a puzzling question, 
considering that some of the leading English aeedsmeu’s cata- 
loguea contain frequeutly upwards of a thousand varieties, ombra- 
cing hundreds of species. Itis hardly necessary to mention that 
a large number of these would not thrive in our climate, many 
being natives of extreme cold regions. In making a aglection 
a certain amount of discrimination is, therefore, necessary, and 
only those .apecies that are known to grow well here, or thoge 
which are inhabitants of a temperate or tropical clime, should be 
selected. The following list embrace a large number of the many 
varieties that cau be successfully culcivated here, and which will 
never fail to give satisfaction puder good treatment, 


| ANNUALS, 
Abronia -umbellata, Clintonia palchella, 
» sBrenaria, ‘Collinsia bicolor, 
7 fragrane a ” alba, 
Ageratum mexicanum, and Convolvalus-major, 
varieties. Delphiuipm __,, 
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Alyssum maritindm. 
Antirrhinum (snapdragon.} 
Aster chinensis, 

» German varieties. 

>», French varieties. 


Disothus chinenais. 

»  diademetua. | 
Didiseus eeeralea, 
Globe amaranth. 
Godetia, of sorts. 


Balsama. Iberia, 
Bartonia aurea, Indian Pinks, 
Brachycome ibridifolia. Larkspur. 
» alba, Linum grandiflorum, and varie- 
Browallia elata alba. ties, 


» e@rulea 
Grandiflora, 
Cacalia coccinea, 


Lobelia specioaa, 
Lupins, of aorts. 
Marigolds, of sorts. 


‘yy - BUTEA, Mesembryanthemum. 

Calanodrina discolor grandiflora. | Mignonette, 
_ Calendula (matigolds.) Mimulus 

Calliopsis of sorta, Nasturtiums (climbing.) 

Oallirhoe digitata.’ Nasturtiums (Tom Thumb vagie- 

Candytuft. ties.) 

Chrysanthemum : (annual.) Nemophila, of sorts. 

Clarkia elegans, and varieties. , Sweet Peas, 


Phiox Drummondi. 
Poppy, double, 


Perilla nankinensis. 
Khodanthe manglesii. 


ow»  Pevony, Flowered. Salpiglossis, 
Portulaca. Fagetes pumila. 
Ricinus of sorta, W hitlavia grandiflora. 


Annuals to be sown tn June or July . 


Amaranthus atropurpurous. Gomphrena globosa, 


‘ bicolor Helianthus (sunflower.) 

‘i henderi. Hibiscus africanus, 

‘ melancbohcus rubraj. ,,. gigantea. 

_ Pritcess of Wales. » «coccinea, 

- Salicifolius. Ipomea rubra ceerulea, and varie- 
‘Balgams Camellia flowered. ties. 


» rose flowered, 


Martynia fragrans. . 
» Dwarf varieties, 


Nicotiana atropurpurea, 


Celosia cristata pyramidalia. » glauca. 
Cockacomb, President Thiers. » macrophylla. 
a Glasgow Prize, Marigold of sorts. 
Datura fastuora, Zinnia elegans, 

os gigantea. oy Darwinti. 
» Wrightii, » haageana, 
| » Vittata, 
Perennials that can be successfully cultivated as Annuals. 
Antirrhinum., Pansy. 
Carnation, Petunia. 
 Cineraria. Picotee. 
Daiay. Primula 
Heartsease, Sweet William. 
‘Hoilyhock, Verbena. 
Indian Pinks. Violets, 
SOWING, 


Many and varioug causes tend at times to prevent the growth 
or germination of seeds, such as, for instance, too much wet, or too 
great an exposure to the sun; and also, as is frequently the case 
with small needa, their being covered too deeply. One of the 
greatest sources of failure conaista in sowing in soil but freshly 
broken up or too loose and open, and not sufficiently firm to 
retain an even moisture—a condition which ia of the firat im- 
portance in the successful rearing of all kinda of plants from seed. 

reshly dug, or very light and loose soil, when seeds are sown in 
it near the surface, very often contain but just sufficient moisture 
to atart the germ of the seed into growth Unless the soil is very 
heavy it cannot fairly be made too firm for seed sowing, and 
whether sown in pots, pang, or boxes, or on seed beds in the open 
ground, a firm bottom should, at all times, be secured. This will 
inayre Af even and moist surface, a. free germination, and a 
certainty of success, which can never be expected uuless these 
minor details are attended to. , | 

In sowing seed io clumps or patches in the open ground, or bor- 
der, the best plau to adopt is to make circular holes, two feet in 


diameter, removing the soil to a depth of eighteen inches. Thi 
should be filled up with a compost of equal parts of good soil and le 

mould, or very old cow manure, and s small quantity of river sand . 
may be added with advantage. After pressing this down fimnly, 
draw a circle about twelve inches in diameter in the centre of each, 
in which scatter the seeds and cover thinly with fine soil, After 
sowing the seed, it should ba covered during the day either with a 
mat or s large fower pot or pan inverted over it, to protect it from 
the sun till after it bas germinated, and the plants sufficiently 
strong to bear exposure. The majority of seeds of Annuale, under 
favourable circumstances, germinate in from ten to fourteen days, 
and some varieties even much quicker, 

When sowing seed or planting out Annuals, the particular re- 
quirements of each variety should be carefully cousidered. Some 
species, such aa the Portulaca or Phlox Drummondi, cannot poesibly 
have too much sun,and will never attain to perfection in the 


| shade ; while others, such aa the Pansy or Heartseaae, will only 


thrive satisfactonly in a shady situation. 
TRAN SPLANTING, 


A vast number of Annuals are materially benefited by being 
transplanted, This not only prevents a too rampant growth, but 
also induces the plants to flower more freely. The operation 
should be performed, when possible, in duil, cloudy weather. If, 
however, it is bot and sunny, tha eeed-bed or pans should be well 
saturated with water before the planta are removed. In lifting 
the plants care mest be taken not to injure the roots, nor to allew 
them to get dry by teo long exposure to the air, After planting 
they should be immediately watered and sheltered from the sun 
till well established, The importance of frequently stirring the 
surface soil cannot be over-catimated in its beneficial reaults to all 
kinds of plants. The soil must never be allowed to cake or harden, 
but after watering or heavy rains, the surface around the plants 
must be carefully loosened or broken up ; the admission of air thus 
given to the roota of plants will give an immense impetus to their 
growth, 

WATERING, 


The great aim in the cultivation of Annnalris.to secure a quick, 
vigorous, healthy growth. To insure this, the plants must be kept 
regularly and plentifully supplied with water, aud occasionally 
dreaching the soil with weak liquid manure will be found of great 
benefit to nearly every description of planta. 


CULTIVATION IN POTS, 


It ig customary in this country to grow a larga variety of 
Annuals in pe or pans, and if proper attention is paid to them 
they may be cultivated most successfully in this way. The pots 
should be filled with the same compost ag that recommended for 
sowings in the open ground, careful attention being given to 
their proper drainage. After the plants are well established they 
must be kept liberally supplied with water, and a dressing of weak 
liquid manure should be given at least once a week. It is 
advisable, when convenient, to sink the pots up to the rim in the 
ground until the planta commence flowering. 


Eres 


THE SONG OF THE FLOWERS. 





We are many in nomber, a joyous hand, 
Born to make glad each emiling land;. 
Wo are diverse in form and kindred, too, 
' Diverse in ooiour, abade, and hue, 
Without us, ah 1 where would Earth's beauty be [— 
Whore ita ever-fresh verioty t 


When the Night, with dusky robe, haa fied, 

And the East with Aurora's blush is red: 

Ere the sun through that radiant path-way hies, 
We unoloss from reat our dreamiug eyes, 

Lest bis firet glance o'er the horizon peeping — 
Hie blithe good-morrow—should find ua slesplag. 


=, 


And soon doth bis burning kiss drink 

From our glowing cheeks aaoh diamond’ drop 
That gitstons in crystal purencess there, 
Distili'd when the bright stars shining ware ; 
And #e love him well, for bis chearing smile 
Givea life to our tender hearts the while, 
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And insects in wild and discursive flight, 
are Clad in veeta of flame andthe Iriz’ light, 
a That fitiul dash in the noontide ray, 
Around us in sportive dalliance play ; 
While the wanton bee, enraptured, ape 
The stolen swoute from our honey'd Hpe- 


And the laughing sephtre, with fond careas, 
Rove through the folds of our leafy dress, * 
And breathe unto ua their gentle mgha, 

Aud rari our f ne a 

Whily the clear, transparent sky above 

Looks down upon us in holy love. 


And when the declining sun doth sink— Tr 
' + Majastio-stili—‘nenth the heaven's brink, 
n his parting glories richly fall, 
With 4 rosy flush goffusing’ all— 
st Batre am and ji ing glances we tell 
That hé sends to us bis mute farewell. 


7 Then the Moon the sapphire vault ascends, 
. dnd her chaste re on vs she benda; 
From her ailver orb the wan lustre flowa, 
Each flow'ret « palor beanty shows; ’ 
But her baam seams to fregse where it lighta-upon— 
No! we love her not ag the anient son. 


In the jocund Spring we first are sean, 

In tha ena pay, In the meadows green ; 
Through the golden Summer we ceaselass bloom, 
At brown Autunim’'s close wa find onr tomb; 

We are not in Winter's : 

But at Spring's return. revite again, 


' ‘Fes. niany are we, 4 joyous band, 
And born te make piad each smiling land ; 
We are diverse in colour, tint, and hue, 
. Viole ene ormeges pinkandblue; — 
Without us, ah | where would Earth's beauty be |= 
Whore ita lovely, swoot rariaty ? 
W. E. J. 


AMARYLLIS. 


The original ot true group of Amaryllis conaisted onl y of a few 
species represented in gardens by A. belladona, A. bdblanda, 
A. grandifieru, A. Josephine, A. pallida, and one or two others. 
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fragrant flowers, eur. about three inches in diameter. There 
are now many varieties of the species, the flowers of which vary 
in color from pale blush ts deep crimson, shaded with purple. 
Unfortunately this grand old variety ia very shy of flowering in 
the plains, though in our hill stations it is frequently seen 
growing luxuriantly in the open ground, 

A. Dawsons.—-An old variety, but still one of the beet. The 
color is a vivid crimson, with a broad white band covering only a 
quarter of the length of the segments. It is of first-rate form, the 


| flower standing boldly out and expanding full and uoiformly. 


Now, however, the whole of the Hippeastrum family are almost 


invariably included with the Amaryllis, and as thus constituted 
is undoubtedly, with the. exception of the true Lily family, the 

randest genus of buibons plants in cultivation, | 

‘Until the last few years their cultivation was almost entirely 
neglected. Now, however, they are amongst the most popular 
plants in European gafdens, an immense number of hybrid va- 
rieties having been introduced-—some of them of extremely 
brilliant shades of coifor,and others of an immense size, many of 
the fully expanded biooms measuring as much as cight ta nine 
inches in diameter. The introduction of all of these to this 
country would undoubtedly be attended with auccesa; their cul- 
tivation being so extremely simple that failure is almost entirely 
eut of the question. 

From the time of their starting into growth they must be kept 
abundantly supplied with water till auch time as the growth is 
completed, when less water should be given, and, as scon as the 
leaves become yellow, be withheld entirely. During the period 
of rest no water must be given, and the pots containing the bulbs 
may be stored in any cool dry place, The proper time to re-pot 
the bulbs is just before they start into growth, that is about the 
middle of January. The compost best suited te them is made 
of two parts light rich soil, one part leaf mould, and one part 
very old manure, with a small quantity of coarse sand. Flower- 
ing bulbs should be planted singly in pots of about six inches in 
diameter, and the smaller off-aeta may be planted three or four 
in a pot of the same size. In potting the flowering bulbs one- 
half of the bulb may ‘be left out of the soil, and they should be 
pressed in very firmly. Tha commoner varieties may also be 
grown very aucceasfully in the open ground, giving them the 
same treatment as when cultivated in pots, except that, as soon 
as the foliage has withered, the bulbs should be carefully lifted 
and stored in dry sand till the planting season again comes 
round. Jt would be impossible to give anything like a complete 
list of all the large number of varieties now in cultivation. The 
following, however, are amongst the best of tha many grand kinds 
of recent introduction :~— 2 

A. Belladonna, or more genérally known as “The Helladona 


Lily,” bears large umbels of from six to twelve delightfully 


A, Dr, Masters.—The flowers of this fine variety are about six 


J inchea in diameter, the sepals and petals being very broad and of 


good gubstance, The color is a bright carmine scarlet, shaded to- 
wards the base with purplish crimson. Se 

A, Duke of Connaught.—~A splendid variety, very free bloom- 
ing, and with large flowers of very fine form. The color isa most 
brilliant deep scarlet, and relieved by a very clear white eye. 

‘A. Fascination—A very handsome variety of the light-flowered 
section, The flowers are about six inches acroas, of perfect shape, 
with smooth rounded petals, beautifully striped and faked with 
rosy purple on acreamy white ground. 

A. Empress of India.—A very grand flower, frequently measur- 
ing eight inches in diameter, and of good form. It has broad 
smooth petals, brilliantly colored, with glowing scarlet, suffused 
with orang ©, relieved by a white centre, and band of the same 
color in the middle of each petal. 

A> insignis—Flowers very large; petals broad and opening 
very flat, the points turning back when fully expauded. The 
color is a vivid scarlet, the centre of each petal being striped 
with pure white. 

A, idi.—A grand old species from which many of the 
best uew hybrids have descended. It has very large flowers of a 
deep crimson, each segment being tipped with creamy white. 

A, John Heal.—A magnificent hybrid variety, one of the au- 
merous progeny of the above apecies, an immense flower with 
petals of unusual breadth and of fine form, elegantly recurved 
at the tips. The color isvery rich ceimeon euffused with scarlet, 
and broadly tipped with white. . 

A. Triumphant.—A very distinct and effective variety of fae 
substance, Petala very broad and of good shape, rosy purple, 
with a white base, striped with white half way up the petals, 

The following varieties belong to an entirely distinct sect ion 
and retain their foliage throughout the year :— 

A. reticulata, also known as A. striatifolia, haa sword-shaped, 
leaves of a very dark greeo, with a pure ivory-white mid-rib. 
The flower-scapes each bear five or six flowers, some three inches 
in diameter, of a beautiful soft pink and white, the veins being 
darker, and giving the whole flower a distinct netted appearance, 

A. Mra, Garfield —A ew hybrid variety of the preceding, 
with the same distinct foliage, but the leaves in this species are 
from eighteen to twenty-four inches in length by three inches, 
in breadth, The flower scapes produce five to six flowers each 
about six inches in diameter, of a rosy pink color, netted and vein- 
ed with pale crimson . 

A, Autumn Beauty—Is another hybrid of A. reticulata, and of 
the same habit of growth. Bears large well-formed flowers, of 
delicate pale rose, reticulated with rosy piuk. 





ORCHIDS, 





PHALENOFPSE. 

Thia is undoubtedly the most popular genus in the whole 
Orchid family with cultivators in this country, and deservedly 
go, being exceedingly beautiful when in flower, the foliage of 
many of them also being very handsome. ‘Their cultivation is, 
besides, very simple, and with ordinary care, they never fail in 
producing a grand display of fowers,—in fact many of the varie- 
ties bloom so freely that it is often advisable to remove a portion 
of the buds before opening to prevent the plants being too much 
wenkened by the strain on them. Another advantage that may 
be claimed for the PAalcenopsis is, that all the species form dwarf 
handsome plants, taking up but very little room in a house; and, 
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unlike most other orchids when wéll grown, the plants retaid the 
vigorous beauty ‘of their foliage all thé year round. | | 

The best way of srowing then: in this country. is by fastening 
them on blocks of teakwood, althodgh in Eardéps they aré more 
gouerally grown in baskets or pots. The former system has, how- 
ever, many advantages, uot the least of which ia that it ean har- 
hour no iasects—a thing to be carofulle guardéd against with this 
genus, otherwise the beanty of their foliage is door lost. A& most 
of the Farieties produce roots very freely, it is ‘necessary to mount 
them on larger blocks than is generally required for most orchide. 
The best siza for large plants is about twelve finches long and 
four inches squire. These after being planed tmooth, should 
have their edges rounded off. This prevents the roots being cut 
or injured as they ran round the blocks, The blocks shoutd fave 
a small staple or ‘ring fastened at one end, so Mak Hoy can be gus- 
pended, or, if preferred, vhay thay be fixed to‘adepth of three or: 
four inches in pots filled with coarsely broken brick or potsherds. 
Before mounting, the plants should bs carefully washed Yo ‘clévo 
water, removing all broken or dachyed roots. In fastenmg the 
plant first place a small quantity of mossdn the block, then bind 
on the plant with copper wirb. At first ‘water waist be spyringly 
applied, giving just sufficient to-kéep the moss damp tril the plant. 
commences to make new roots, when they ‘may be watered freely. 

For pot. or basket culture, the following is the plan generally 
Adopted. The basket or pot should bé filled about three parts full 
of broken, brick or crocks ; over this, acd rising to the surface, 
placa a layer of charcoal, selecting large pieces only, 80 that 
there may be a perfectly clear passage through it for drainage. 
Over ‘the chatcoal a ‘thin Inyedr ‘of fioss ‘should be given, The 
plant must then be placed in the centre, the roots being spread 
ont carefully over the surface, These should then be covered over 
with another layer of half'an‘inch of moss, amongst which. should 
be placed a few small pieces of cracks which will assist in retain- 
ing the plant in its proper position till 1b has become firmly rooted. 
_ ‘With but one or two éxceptions, the whole of the speciea of 
this genua are ford either in Java, Borneo, Sumatra, or the 
Philippite Islands, whete ‘tliey are not only aubject to a high 
degree of heat, but also ta a very humid atmosphere. It is there- 
fnre necessary to bear this in ‘mind, and imitate it'as closely as 
possible under cultivation, | 


The plants generally commence to ‘throw out flowering spikes 
hy the commencement of February, from which time they must 
be watered freely, care however being taken at the time they are 
in flower not to allow any water to fall on tha blooms, otherwise 
they soon lose their beauty. After flowering, the old spikes 
ghonld ‘be removed, when tha plants will commence to make fresh 
foliage. As a rula, however, plants rarely produce more than two, 
or at the moat three, leaves during the season. By October this 
should have become thoroughly matured, at which time the plarits 
should ba allowed a short period of rest by gradually withholding 
water from them, At no time, however, muat they be allowed to 
become entirely dry, otherwise the leaves are liable to shrivel up 
and fall off. Where such accommodation is available, it ia ad- 
visible to keep thé piante under glass during the months of 
December, January, and February, as the night temperature in 
Bengal during that period is frequently several degrees lower 
than they are accustomed to in their native Labitats, In 
England the temperature of the houses in which they are grown 
is never allowed to sink below 60° F. even in the coldest weather. 

The varieties best known in this country are P. amabilia, 
P. grandijfiora, P, Schilleriana, P. rosea, P. Mannti,aund P, Ludde- 
maniana. This selection certainly includes some of the most 
beautiful of the genus, ‘In addition to these, however, there are 
many other ehoice varieties of recent intfodiction, which are be- 
coming very popuinr in Europe; some may occastonally be met 
with in Caleutta gardens, descriptions of the beat of these we 
append, ag aiso of the older varieties, 


P. amabilis.—This has been very appropriately named “ The 
Queen of Orchids,” and is undoubtedly the most beautiful white 
Howered orchid in cultivation, The flowers are upwards of three 
inches across, the colour being a pure white. with the exception 
of the instde of the lip, which is slightly streaked with pink. 
The flowers are most freely produced, and continue in’ perfection 
for several weeks if kept free from damp Native of Mauilla. 


‘light rose, the lip being a rich dark rose. 





P. grandifiora,—In form this much resembles the preceding, - 
and ia frequently mistaken for it ; it bas precisely the same ha- 
bit of growth; the leaves are, however, much longer and of a light- 
er green colour. The flowers are also larger, and the centre of 
the lip is marked with yellow instead of pink, as in the former 
variety. Native of Borneo and Java, 


P. grandiflora aurea—This is a distinct and very rare variety 
of the preceding, the flowers being much larger, and having the 
ceutre of the lip of a very deep orange colour. 
P. intermedia Portei-~This is cousidered the most beautiful 
ofthe many new varieties In habit it somewhat resembles 
ndyflora, the underside of the leaf, however, is a dark purple, 


PP. 
and dark grean above, upwards of a foot in length. The flowers 


are freely produced on loag arching spikes, and are upwards of 
three inches in diameter; sepais and petals white, suffused with 
The flowers retain 
their beauty for along period. Native of the Phillipines. 

P. Luddemaniana.—This, compared with the preceding varie- 
ties, is but a ainall Lowering species, but is, nevertheless, a very 
beautiful plaat, producing spikes of flowers frequently upwards of 
tivo feet in length. Groaud colour pure white, distinctly barred 
with bright amethyst, the centre of the Hp-being marked with 
deep violet. This species bas the habit of producing young plants 
very freely on the old flower spikes. Native of tha Phillipines. 

P, Mannit—This is @ very distinct variety, having yellow 
flowers blotched and spotted with brown; a very rare plant in 
Europe, but by no meats an vntommon one in Calcutta gardens, 
where it thrives well. Native of Sikhim. 

P. Schilleriana.—Here we wn-devbtedly have the most beauti- 
ful varety of this grand genus, distinct alike both in foliage 
and flowers, The leaves are frequently upwards of a foot in 
length, of a dark green colour, mottled with irregular bands of 
white. The flowers measure from two to three inches in diameter 
and are borne on spikea from one to two feet in length,—a good 
strong plant, frequently producing as many as fifty flowets on a 
spike. The sepais and petals are light mauve, edged with white, 
lip of the snme colour, with darker spots; the upper part yellow, 
spotted with brown, the inside betug distinctly spotted. The 
roota are very distinct from the other species of this genus, being ‘ 
flat and of a peculiar eilvery green colour when young, apd are 
produced very freely, the fowers remain upwards of two months 
in | geen Native of Manilla. 

P, Stuartiana.—This is a vew variety, and is described as pre- 
cisely resembling the above in foliage and habit. The colour 
of the sepals and petals is pure white, with the exception of the 
two lowermost sepals, which are half white and half profusely 
spotted with chocolate red ona yellow ground. The labellum 
and ita wings are exquisitely spotted, too, with reddish crimson 
on au orange ground, which contrasted with the pure white of 
the petals and sepals is strikingly attractive and different 
from any other cultivated kind. Native of the Phillipines. 

P. Sumatrana is a new and very handsome species in the way 
of P. Luddemaniana, though quite distinct from it as regards 
the colour of the flowers, which are, however, of about the some 
size ; the sepals are heavily barred with rich brownish chocolate 
on a pale ground, ‘while the lip is a rich deep amethyst, tipped 
with a tuft of white down-like lair; the leaves are long and broat, 
thin in texture, and of a deep green. Native of Sumatra. 

£. Tetraapis.—This is the last addition to this venus. It is a 
native of the Andamans, and is described aa being remarkably free 
blooming, bearing rich panicles of delightfully-scented Bowers, which 
are pure waxy white, excepting a slight blotch on the middle of 
each side of the lip. The plant is of free growth, with ample 
bright green leaves, Two or three plants of this are already in 
the Calcutta Botanical Gardens, but have not yet flowered. 

In addition to the above the following varieties are also pow 
in cultivation :— 


P, amethystiana. /P. Lowi. P, rosea, 

P, casta. P. Lobbi, P, Schilleriana Vestalis. 
P. cornu cervi. P, ‘eucorrloda. P. violacea. | 

P, fuseata. P. Parishii P, Wrightii. 

P. intermedia, P. Brymeriana. P. Kameraldg. 

P, immaculata. (P. ochracea, P, Pulchra. 

P. Stobbartiana, |/P. Veitchiana P. Listeri. 
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Borecoue on Kaige (Brassica oleracea acephala). 


- This is the most hardy section of the whole Brassica family: 

ail is extensively cultivated in Europe.for winter use.. In this 
country no object would be gained in cultivating them, as they 
would came into season abont the aame time as all the other 
meinhers of this group, and their quality 1s decidedly inferior 
conipured with the Cabbage or Savoy. There are, however, 
several very showy and effective variegated leaved varieties, 
examples of which would tend to enliven the monotony of the 
kitchen garden, or might be mixed with flowering plants during the 
coli season. These are also as well adapted for culidary pur- 
poses aa the ordinary varieties, | 


Tae Brocott (Brassica oleracee botrytis asparagoides.) 


The Brocoli, which is ‘really only a hardy elass of Cauli. 
flower, is very extensively cultivated in Europe’ ‘This is, of 
course, owing to the fact that it is hardier and better able to 
withstand a low temperature than the latter ; it is, however, very 
inferior toit in point of quahty. In this country, where it can 
only be grown at the same season as the Cauliflower, it ‘is cer- 
tainly unnecessary to attempt ite cultivation, although it can he 
snccessfully grown under the same treatment as recommeuded 
for the other members of the Brassica family. | : 


| BRUSSELS SerouTs (Brassica oleracea bullata minor.) 


‘A well-known variety of the Cabbage family, which, instead 
of forming a single head, produces numerous sprouts, each about 
the size of a hen’s egg, one from the axil of each leaf. When 
well grown this is one of the most delicate flavoured vegetables 
we possess, To ensure really good sprouts, it is necessary 
that they should be grown without a check from the time of 
sowing,-up to the period when they have made their full 
growth. © Many ‘experienced English cultivators recommend 
that the seed ehiild be sown in the places where the plants are 
to remain. 
attempted here in consequence of the rainy season ‘heing at ‘its 
beight at the, time, that it is necessary thatthe seed should be 
sown, The best: plan to adopt, therefore. is to raise the plants 
in small pots in the manner recommended for early Cauliflowers, 
or the seed may be sown véry thinly. in a seed-bed under 
shelter; .and. ag goon as the plants are farge enough they alioulil 
he transplauted . with «:large ball of earth adhering to them, so 
that the roots are not injured, Their after cultivation should be 
the sama as that of the Cabbage, as, however, the lower leaves 
mature they abould be carefully removed, ag this will induce 
the plants to sprout with greater regularity, 


Tae Cappact { Brassica oleraces.) 


Probably, with the exception of the Pena, no vegetable can 
boast of so many uamed varieties as the Cabbage. It cannot, 
however, be said that these are all distinct kinds, on the 
contrary very many of the supposed new varieties that are 
being continually introduced are nothing more or less than 
ayacuyma of old well known sorts that have been in cultivation 
for years, although some of them, by careful selection, may he 
considered as decided improvements on those which they have 
decsended from, and which they so closely resemlite. As evidence 
of this we may mention that some two-or three years since the 
Roya! Horticultural Society of England undertook an exhaustive 
series of experiments with the Cabbage, in which upwards of 
one hundred varieties were grown for trial, the result of which 
was that it was proved beyond dispute that there wera really 
only sixteen-or eighteen distinct kinds, and the.ramainder of 
those tried being either identical with the types selected, or mere 
cultural improvementa on them, : : 

_ da England the advautage gained by growing several varieties 
44, by careful selection, to bave them in seagon as long as possible. 
Te ‘this country, however, whera we have but one growing season 
for them, and that but a very short one, no object is gained in 


This, although possible in England, conld never be’ 
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particular kind adapuwa to this climate should be that it ie of 
quick growth, good flavour, and one that hearts quickly. 

The following are the beat amongst the new varisties, aud ara 
well adaptad to this country:—-“ Carter's Heartwell Karly Marrow,” - 
*Sutton’s Imperial,” “Sutton’a Matchless,” “Improved Entield 
Market,” and “ Daniel's Defiance,” the latter probably the finest of 
all, of quick growth, hearting freely, and producing immense heads, 
aften weighing from fifteen to tweuty pounds each, of a very 
delicate. flavour. In addition to the above there are—*“ Enfield 
Market.” Winuingstadt,” “Londen Market,” Schweinfurt,” 
“ Nonpariol,” “ Wheeler’a Imperial” sud “ Cocoanut,” most of which 
are well known as being quick growing kinds and of good quality. 

Culture —The Cabbage is .a very gross feeder, aud to grow it 
successfully it must have liberal treatment, and more sapecially 
ao in this country where its growtpg season is much more limited 
than in a colder climate, The first sowings may be made towards 
the end of August in seed-pang placed iv a sheltered position, 
but. allowed ag much Jight as possible as soon as they germinate, 
otherwise the planta will probably become drawu aud damp otf, 
As soon as they become at all crowded, they shonid be thinned 
out and either trausplanted into other gumiahs or into the open 
ground in & raised nursery bed, under the shelter of a Aogyls 
or mat. It ie certainly a doubtful question if mach advantage is 
gained by making early sowings tn seed-pans as described above, 
although it is a practice very generally adopted. One objection to - 
itis the extra trouble necessary to raise good stroug plants, aud 
auother that plants grown io this way uever thrive so freely, or . 
produce such a good crop as those raised in the opan ground 
and traosplanted to the place where they are to ramain direct 
from the seed-bed. ha ground in which the piants are to be 
grown caa hardly ba made too rich; the manure best suited 
for the Cabbage is oight-soil, but iu this couatry it is of courae en- 
tirely out of the question to employ it on account of the prejud ices 
of the malees. The next best is goat or sheep manure, and 
where procutable should be used iv preference to any other. 
Many cultivators recommend the old Chinese method of plaut- 
ing, that is to make regular rows of holes, each eight inches in dia- 
meter and of the same depth, at a distance of eighteen iuches apt. 
These holes sheuid be fitled up with a rich compost made of equal 
parts of mould and manure, This is certainly an economical 
method, but should never be employed when plenty of manure 
is .available. A much better plan is to make treaches, 
twelve inches wide, removing the soil to a depth of nine inclies, 
then have the bottom of it well turned up to the depth of tea or 
twelve inches. After this, four or six inches of manure should be 
added, which must be well forked iuto the soil, the plants should : 
then be placed in the centre of the trench ata distance of two 
feet apart, and the same space should divide the rows. Tire. 
young plants will require to be shaded for three or four days, 
and should be liberally supplied with water till well established. 


Tae CauLmrLower (Brassica oleracea botrytis cauliflora,) 


The most popular of all European vegetables in this country, 
the Phool Kobee, is prized alike by all classes of society, aven 
entering into the heterogeneous masa of the mild Hindoo’s curry, 
when it comes within the scope of bis slender purse, 

The Cauliflower is chiefly grown here from acclimatised seed, 
and when really good seed is procured will produce heads of the 
greatest perfection under good cultivation. It is generally 
believed that it is impossible to produce good heads from plants 
raised from imported seed, and even Firminger mentions it in 
his “ Manual of Gardening.” From our own experience we should 
say this is quite a fallacious idea, although it mast be admitted 
the plants be lee more care and attention than those raised from 
imported seed. To grow it well if requires the richest of soils, 
with a liberal supply of root moisture throughout its whole 
growth. ‘To inaure this, heavily manured ground is of the first 
importance, and liberal dressings of liquid manure should be 
frequentiy applied: The first sowings should be made about the 
same time ag that mentioned for the Cabbage, and as soon as the 
ageulings are large enough to handle, they should be transplanted 
inte a bed of light, rich soil, ata distance of four inches apurt 
each wary. As soon as they have made four perfect leaves, they 
may be again transplanted into a bed of richer soil than the 


gtowing several varieties, The. maia.-points iu selecting a | one first employed. This time they shoald be placed six tu eight. 
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inches apatt; here they may remain untu they are strong enough 
to he planted out in the quarters where they are intended to 
be given. Should, however, time and labeur be available, a third 
transplanting will even be beveficial to the planta. The object 
gained by frequent transplanting is, that tt prevents a too luxurt- 
ant growth of the foliage, aud induces them to heart more freely 
avd quickly. 

When very early Cauliflowera are required we have found the 
fullowing a very successful method of producing them:—Fill a 
quantity of three-inch potas with light, rich soil, and in the centre 
of each eoW threa or four seeds of any good acclimatised variety. 
As soou as theae have germinated, select the strongest plant, and 
remove all the others, When they commence growing freely, 
weak liquid manure may be given. Ags they increase in size 
they should be continually shifted into larger pots, Seed sown in 
this way at the end of August will, by the end of the rains, have 
produced sirong planta, nine to twelve inches in height, which 
should then be in six-inch pota. As soon as the weather has be+ 
came quite settled, these should be planted out in trenches 
Inthe open ground aa previously described, wien, in the course 
of seven to eight weeks, they will produce fina beads. Many will 
probably thtuk this is 4 laborious procesa, but the fact that by so 
doing you may have Cauliflowers on your table quite a month 
before your neighbours, 18 a victory well worth winning. Our 
native gardeners have yreat faith in the efficacy of mustard cake, 
ot khullee, as a manure for Cauliflowers, aud in fact for every 
member of the Cabbage family. It undoubtedly ig.a very power- 
ful stimulant, and very quick in its action. They generally apply 
it whea the planta are about half grown, by removing the soil for 
about six inches round the roots, giving about half a pound to 
eich plant, Thia ia then covered with the suil, and a copious 
Watering given. 

The best of the English varieties are—‘Veitch’s Autumn Ginnt,” 
areal Dwarf Mammoth,” “Waleberen” and “ Lenormand’s Paris 

arket.” 


Knot Koss orn Kost Rapi—Tornie-Roorep Cappaae. 
(Brassica oleracea caulo rapa.) 


A popular varnety of the Cabbage tribe principally valned in 
this country on account of tts coming into season earlier than any 
other European vegetable. There are two distinct classes of 
this plant, namely, the green and the purple varieties, some of 
them growing to au enormous size. These, however, are not 
suitable for the gardea, bewwg very inferior in quality in compatri- 
son with the smaller kinds, the best of which are Early White 
Vienna and Early Purple Vienna. 

‘Its cultivation is the same in all respects as that of the 
Cabbage, except that when planted out they should only be 
placed at a distance of eighteen inches between the rows, and about 
twelve iuches from plant to plant. The soilin whieh they are 
grown can hardly be made too rich; and as soon as the plants 
commence growing freely, they should. be supplied with frequent 
dressings of strong liquid mauure, the great object being to tuduce 
the plants to muke a rapid vigorous growth, otherwise they 
invariably become tough and fibrous, They area best suited 
for the table when about the size of a cricket ball, 


Savoy CARBAGE 


This, like ali of its clags, delichts in deep, rich, well-manured soil, 
Tt. should be cultivated in the same manner as recommended for 
the Cubbage. The dwarf varieties, such as “Little Pixie” and 
“Tom Thumb,” are decidedly the best. These should be planted 
ont in rows about fifteen inches apart with the same distance divid- 
ing the plauts in each row. They should be liberally supplied 
with water through the whole period of their growth, 


CeLery (Apium graveolens,) 


Few vegetables are more benefited by good culture than the 
above, If it receives any check during its entire growth, the re- 
sult is that it erther becomes tasteless or stringy, or bolta, and not 
unfrequeutly both, The first sowing should be made in pans in 
July; the seed at this period will, however, frequently take from 
five tou six weeks to germinate. As svon as the plants are large 
enough to handle they should be transplanted to a nursery bed, 
where they may remain till large enuvuglh to be planted in the 
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trenches. ‘They must, however, be carefully protected with mats 
during the continuance of heavy rains; the main sowiug should be 
made in the open ground bythe first week of September. ‘I'he seed 
at this time will germinate more quickly, and the planta will pot 
be more than ten days ora fortnight behind the first sowing. When 
the plants are five to six inches-ia height, trenchea mist be pre- 
pared to finally plaut them into. ‘Plie trenches should be from. 
nine to twelve inches deep, aud about fifteen inches wide, the soil 
from which should ba placed eyenly ou each aide: thea add four 
or five inches of thoroughly decomposed rich manure. This inust 
be well dug in and thoroughly incorporated with the soil, The 
planta may then be planted at once. Care should be taken in 
taking up the young plants from the nursery bed not to injure the 


‘roots in any way; they should therefore be removed with as much 


z0il alhering to them-as possible, ‘The principal attention thay 
will require forthe next two months will be to supply them with 
water and rich liquid manure ag frequently as it is possible to do 
so, Eutthing up should not be commenced notil the plants have 
attained a height of at least 18 tnucheg: a dry day should be ge- 
lected for the operation Before commencing, all the amall lower 
leaves and any side shoots they may have formed should be care- 
fully removed ; than proceed by cutting down & portion of the aoil 
on each side ofthe trench. Break this up finely and place the soil 
round the base of each plant with.tha right hand, which should 
be held in position by the other. Do not press the soil too firm- 
ly around the heart, and avoid letting pieces of the soil fall inside 
the plants, otherwise, iu all probability, they will grow crooked. 
The market gardeners who supply the Calcutta bazare adopt ano- 
ther method for blanching the-plants, which.is-to mould up the 
plants in the ordinary way to a height of. about four inches oaly, 
aud assoonas the planta have reached maturity, tie up the re- 
inainder of the stem in a plantain leaf. Another plan, and one 
which on account of ite simplicity will certainly recommend itself 
to public favor, is to place ordinary drainage pipes, abont 15 
inches in length and fonr or five inches tn diameter, over each 
plant as soon as tt has made its full growth. By either of these 
avstems the leada will blanch more quickly than by the old plan 
of earthing up, but they juvariably lack that sweet, nutty Mavor 
which should be present in all good Celery. * 
The best varieties in cultivation are :— 


ed Varieties. 
Wright's Grove Red. 
Cole's Defiance Red. 
Mauchester Prize Pink, 
Sulbam Prize Pink, 


White Variettes. 
Sandringham Dwarf White, 
Wright's Grove White, 
Cole's Superb Cryatal White, 
Seymour's Superb, 





Gorrespondence. 





CROTON MANIA, 
TO THE EDITOR, INDIAN GARDENER. 


Sirn,—I enclose herewith a letter recently received from a very dear friend, 
whose better half seems to have been badly smitter with the “ Croton 
Mania” that you so freely condemned in your last iesne. Possibly you, 
ot some of your readers, may be able to give the advice needal. The 
only remedy I could anggest was to let the delinquent run his own 
course, and he would soon tire of the infatuation, for, from my own ex- 
perience, 1 have found that a man is obstinate in foolish things only so 
long as he meets with opposition; remove this, and he comes ronnd to 
the views that more senaible people hold on the subject. ) 

Masry H, 
EncLospre. 
My pear Mary, 
| I must write to you if itis only just to relieve my 
feelings, for oh { I do feel so vexed and annoyed ; not that I ever lose 
my temper ns you know, dear, but the troubles wa poor enduring women 
have to bear! What are all the cares and anxieties of business that ou, 
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husbands talk sa much about, compared with these? [know you were 
always under the iden that ours was 4 very happy” home; and so 
it was st first, but now ] have a canker knawing at my heart. When 
we were first married our home was all happiness, Charlie thinking 
of nothing but to plesse me; now, however, I am almost disearded— 
and for what? Why, alot of horrible plants! Crotons, they cali them. 
Oh! how I wish they wera all at the bottom of the sea. And this 
morning he has been squandering money on them again—another ten 
rupees gone, and for what?—a miserable little plant with only three or 
four leaves, which he proudly calls Baron something or other, and 
declares it is the most baautiful object in creation. How ebsurd ! When 
we poor women talk of anything as a “love” or # “duck,” we are 
held up to ridicule, This just reminds me that it was only yesterday 
that I wanted aamall sum fo porchasa euch a sweet little bonnet, 
just like what Mre. Jones wore at Church lawt Sunday; and I wag 
politely informed that I must wait ; times were hard, and money scarce | 
And yet hecan find plenty of it to throw away in this foolish manner. 
How I hate the very name of Oroton f It has brought no end of misery, 
to my former happy home, depriving me of all my dear busband’s 
society, for ag soon as the enn rises in the morning he must be looking 
after his plants, and actually the carefesa fellow has entirely spoilt all his 
beat new handkerchiefa in wiping the duet off their leaves. And when 
he enn no tonger find work to do amongst them, he orders his lounge 
chair, zits in the midst of his horrid favourites, and vigorously amokes 
three or four huge Manilla cigars before breakfast; not that Charlie 
eares for smoking at all, but, as ha esys, does it just to kill the ingects, 
Even in the evenings, which wa formerly passed so pleasantly chatting 
together, he ia now almost lost to ma, being s0 engrossed either in some 
plant catalogue or work on gardening; and when he comes across any 
patticularly glowing description of a variety ha does not possess, you 
would scarcely credit how he sighs ; mote I am sure than he did when I 
petased him the first time that ha proposed to me. 

And oh! what de you think he did only last evening? He: wad, a9 usual, 
deaply immersed in one of those horrid books, and to attract hia atten- 
tion I made the remark that dear baby was growing such a beauty. Now 
if any thing arouses him from the etudy of his favourite hobby it is 
to talk about baby, for Charlie is very proud of his first-born ; but 
on thir occasion what do you think was his réply? Tam sure you will 
never believe it. Ha only says, “‘ Yes my dear, linear-lanceolate in form, 
pendent in habit, 15 to 16 inctes long, 8-inches broad, blotched and 
mottled with creemy white, tinted with rose.” Did any one ever hear 
of suck # monstrous description of a baby ; and my dear, sweet, chubby 
baby too abeve all othera? 15 to 18 inchea Jong indeed! Why tha 
dear tittle fellow is 90 inches high at least, and his sweet little chest 
is almost ag broad. as his papa’s. 

Even in bis eleey Charlie is continually talking of ee Princesses, 
Dukes and Duchesses; and, oh! such hard Latin names, How he 
remembers them all Idon’t know. LThave, however, become accustomed 
to this now. [ must tell you, dear, that this uofortunate habit of his once 
gave mea very bitter lesson. It happened in thia way—one night, shortly 
after retiring, Charlie commenced, as usual, talking about his favourites 
in hia sleep ; suddenly he changed the subject and beganspeaking in such 
raptures and in the moat loving terma of -a lady by name Mrs, Barron! 
You can imagine my feelings, my indignation at discovering that I had 
been supplanted in my husband’s affections by this creature! thongh who 
or what she was I had not the slightest idea, My first impulse waa 
to awaken him and demand an explanation, but the demon jealousy 
whispered, No! your outraged feelings must be avenged. Visions of 
Law Courts, solemn judges, and barristers rose bafore mo; nothing 
buia divorce, cr at least a legal separation ‘should. be the punishment 
o: his infamous condact, For how could I live with such a monster 
again? { laid awake all the night plotting and soheming bow I could 
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procure evidence of his guilt, for I felt sure no judge would convict 
him on his own confession, and that too made in his sleep. The 
day dewned at -iast, and Obharlie wished, me good morning in his 
old loving way. I repulsed him with all the scorn aud dignity I could 
assume, Poor fellow, he seemed thunderstruck, What was the 
matter? Was I ill ? Had he offended me in any way # To all his questions 
Tobatinately refused to reply except by continaslly repeating amidat 
my tears that I wished I waa dead. This state of affairs continued 
for three whole days. What trouble I took during that time to find 
ont who this Mrs. Barron was. I not only intercepted every letter that 
came to the house; but, dear Mary, with shame I must confess I bribed 


one of the servants to watch that no lettera were delivered to Charlie 
in office, orifbhe had any visitors or paid any visits. On the evening 


of the third day of misery, just before his naual time for coming from 
office, a bill was brought from a Nurseryman who had recently supplied 
some new plants. Ont of curiosity I opened it to see how much more 
money had been squandered in this foolish manner when Io! hera 
was tle mystery fully explained, and in thesa worde—Ons Croton, Mfrs. 
Barron, Re. 16. Imagine the grief and shame that I felt in having 
dared for a moment to donbt the lovaand honor of my noble husband J 
How anxiously I awaited his coming home that I might implore his 
forgiveness for my cruel conduct, At last he came; I rnghed into his 
arms beseeching his pardon, and what do you think he did, dear 
Mary! Why, unclasped my arms from his neck and told me ag ab. 
ruptly as possible not to make any display of my feelings, ashe had 
learned to do without it; the stupid, to think that I should obey him, 
The more dignified he became the more I coaxed him, and you well 
know what a woman can accompliah by this means At last I got him to 
listen to the recital of all my woes, and the dear fellow, instead of being 
vexed or annoyed at all my nnjast suspicions, actually was so good as 
to say I was not to blame at all, all the fault rested with those stupid 
nurserymer in giving such names; for how was a poor innocent litile 
woman like me to know that thera were such titles as Mr. or Mrs. 
amongst plants. Now mind, dear Mary, never repeat this to any one ; 
I bave only told this story of my wicked conduct to two or three who 
I am sure will never mention it again. — 

But regarding thia horribla mania for growing Croton that has 
taken such a firm hold on Charlie, can no one advise me what tod, 
to stop him in his eareer of folly and extravaganoa, otherwise I do real ly 
believe it will eventually end in madness, It is no good suggesting 
to kill the plants, this would only makes matters worse, for I always find 
that when one dies two are purchased to take ita place. Do, my dear 
Mary, try to help me in my troubles, go that I may once more become 
as happy aa yourself, 


‘ Yours, atc. etc., 
| Seuima. 


[Nore.—In our last naurber-wa pledged ourselves to endeavour to give 
aatiafactory replies to all enquiries on matters pertaining to horticulture, 
Although the above is in a certain degree connected with that subject, 
still there is so mach of the domestic element mixed: with it, we fear 
to expresaan opinion or suggest a remedy; possibly aome of our rea- 
ders may be able to assist us in the matter —Hp., f. G.] 





INFORMATION WANTED, 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE “ INDIAN GARDENEE.” 
Sin,—Will some of your readers kindly give me the following 
iuformation regarding the cultivation of the pen. 
- Abont what date may the first sowing take place after the rains? 
The best kind for an early crop? 
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The kind of soil most suitable ? 
How deep in the carth should the seed be planted’? - 
My garden is 5,000 feet above the sea level, and the rainfall is about 


150 inches during the year. 
Cortage GaEDENER. 





ANSWERS TO CORBESPONDENTS. 

Rosie ¥.—I. Unless under very exceptional cireumstances, we should not re- 
commend H. P, Roses being prened mora than once a year, that ia after the 
rains. Proning in the hot season is always attended with considerable danget ; 
sudden check at this period frequently proving fatal. 

IL The exact extent to prane will depand npon the particalar habits of each 
species, some H. P's being #0 much more vigorous than others, Where the 
plants are very ‘robust and the wood thoroughly ripencd, cutting down to within 
two fect of the ground is ample, removing of coutse, all otd wood and cutting 
out all weak slender growth to within two eyes of the main stema. 

ITT, Malmsisone should not be pruned too severely, Cut ont alt weak shoota 
and old wood, leaving four or five strong growths of the previous vear, two Or 
three feet in length, cutting back all lateral branches to within three or 
fout eyes of the stems, 

IV. The object simed at in artificially hibernating tosea, is to induce a thorough 
ripening of the wood, without which of course we cannot expect a good produc- 
tion of bloom, and with year old planta that are very strong and healthy we should 
certainly practise it. If, however, the plants are weak, and it ia desirable to pro- 
mote vigorous grawthin preference to floweta, it may be dispensed with, only 
mauuring freely and pruning every shoot back to within six or eight inches of 


the ground. 
VY. ‘Without knowing the varieties that were affected in the way yer mention, 


jt ia difficalt to tell the cause. Some Varieties, such as Rose Edouard and cther 
fourbone, are touch subject to this failing, especially in the cold acason, If how- 
ever it was general among all your rosea, it mast have arisen from one of two 
causes, or a combination of both—that is, a too profuse use of manure, or an exceas 
of water bas been given them ; either of these would have the effect of exciting 
an undue flow of aap. This is the actual causa of tha buds going off in the way 


described, 
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GARDENING WITH COVERED SOIL. 


Same interesting experiments have heen mada in one of the public gardena 
in Frauce in whatmay be termed excessive mulching—that is, covering 
the soil with some material to prevent evapuration, Ordinary mulching 
with straw, chips, small stones, and other materials ia often used to keep 
down weeda and preserve moistare, and ia largely practised in Btrawherry 
enltnre. In Englund tilea were at one time employed for Strawherry beds; 
but they did not snewer well, inasmuch as they afforded a comfortable home 
for vermin. They were in pairs, with agemi-circular piece cut from one 
side of each; when pnt together they surrounded the plant completely, the 
had being thua closely pry with the exception of circular openings for the 
plants. We have heard of soma experiments in this country with hoards 
aimilarly arranged, Many yesrs ago we passed a few houra at Koy West, 
Tia,, and noticed that the mest flourishing of the amall flower gardena were 
wonderfully sican. Au examination showed that the whole anrface of the 
gardens or front yards was covered with a Inyerof mortar or cement of soma 
kind, perhaps 3 in, thick, leaving, of conrse, sufficient openings around each 
bush, &, Here wers Roses and other flowering ahruba in great perfection 
under a tropical fun, while the eurface covering was Awept an clean aw a floor, 

The French experimenta were made with market garden crops—Carrota, 
Cabbages, Lettnees, de, Among the articles used to cover the soil was 
sheet zine of two kiuda, mentioned as white and black; in most cares a [arce- 
ly Wereased product was obtained from the covered ag compared with the 
unenvered soil, in rome inatances more than donble, In seeking a cheaper 
eovering material than zinc, boards were tried with fair anceess. but cheap. 
est of all, itia thought, will be parchment paper, Many are doubtless 
aware that when uusized paper is dipped for a few seconds in of! of vitriol 
of the proper atrangth, and then soaked in water to remove the acid, tha 
paper ia changed in appearance and texture ; it becomes tough, water-pranf 
and greatly resembles parchment, Old newspapers thus “ parchmentised” 
will, therefore, probably prove to be the cheapest material with which to 
eover the soil, The advantages of covering are: Lat—preater rapidity 
of grawth, 2--- Laaseuing of the enormona cost of watering, 3—Avnidance 
of hard workin weeding ; and finally, double the oropa frotn uncovered soi}, 
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While wa do not exvect gorienerg taat ones cover their auil with parch- 
ment paper, this matter way offer some uaeful suggestions.—American 


Agriculturiat. 





AN AUSTRALIAN MAMMOTH FERN TREE. 


''My first Fern tree” is to all travellera ag welcome and ever-to-he-remem- 
bered a sight as “ my first anow mountain,” and the first glimpse of its 
dork red-brown trunk rising from a bei of Maidenhair and other Ferna to the 
height of 20 ft. oreo, with ita glorious crown of loug feathery froude spreading 
in avery direction from the sammit, and falling outwards and downwards in 
a graceful fountain of grean, ia sufficient to bring to the Lipa an expression 
of delighted aurpriae, Fern treea, the Palma of the Fern world, are amongst 
the loveliest productions of Nature, and Australiana may well reckon theiw- 
selves fortupate in having such things of beauty almost at the very “oura of 
aveu the dwellers iu great cities, Adelaide and Hobart are perhapa the toast 
favoured of the capitala, having each bowers of Fern trees growing within 
ahout an bour’e drive of the heart of the city, In tbe great Huon Poresr, 
which clothes the southern nd western slopes of Mount Wellington at 
the back of Hobart, are whole grovea of Fern trees growing so thickly 
together and 80 luxuriantly that as one passes up tileir Jong cost aigies 
i¢ is only here aud there that a stray suubeam pierces the ceiling of 
pendulous greenery overhead, whilst beneath one’s feet ara the decaying 
trunks of thousands of their predecessors which have anccumbed to 
old age and the fury of ths mountain storm. I measured a frond 
from 4 giant apecimen in ous of these groves 14 ft. in length; another 
Tasmanian giant grew within a few yarda, e mighty Gum tree, 240 ft. 
iu height, whose maasive weatber-benten bole 6 ff. above the ground 
it took five lengthe of my Fern frond to encompass, The Blue Matn- 
tains of New South Wales furnish superb apecimens of Fern trees, 
aapeciully in the Yosemite valley of Anatralia, the world-famous geree 
of the oae River below Govett'a Leap fall. Tue perpendicular cliffs, 
from 600 fr. to 1200 ft. in height, which hem in this grand ravine, keep 
off the winds, and a sub-tropical vegetation ia thereby protnpted, the still, 
damp, warm air causing the finest of tae Fern trees to attain a height of 
90 ft. But Victoria deserves the palm for producing the Mammoth 
Fern treo. In the Dandenong Ranges, some forty miles north of Mel- 
bourne, there waa recently discovered a apecimen growing in a secluded 
gulley which was of snch dimensions that it wae determined to uproot 
and convey it tothe capital. It was consequently etripped of its hundred 
fronds and dragged from ita bed by a teatn of oxen to be placed in the 
Melbourne Botanical Gardens, whence came the monster which has formed 
go great a eource of attraction at Kew. The weight of the colossal trunk 
of this Fern tree when deprived of its folinga waa found to be more than 
a ton and a quarter, and those who know the porous, fibroua nature of a 
Fern tree'a ste may be able to forin some slight tiea of the giant. This 
ia undoubtedly the mightiest Fern that has been brought under the 
observation of botanists, and Baron Von Mueller estimates ita age at a 
century or thereabouta,—Journal of Foresiry. 


WORK IN SEASON. 
Tse Flower GagDen, 


Sowing of Astora, Pangies, Cinerarias, Primulas, Verbenas, Dabliaan 
and Balsama mas be imade early in thia mouth. keapiug them care- 
fuliy protected from heavy rains; as soon, however, aa they are above ground 
they should be exposed fully to the air whenever tha weather ia fine, other - 
wise they become weak and drawn aud probably damp off. 

Cuttings of Grovona, Panax and other foliage planta may still be made ; 
old planta, however, sbonid not be cut too severely uow as they will not 
have sufficent time to make new growth before the cold season sete in when 
they ramain wlimost stationary. 

ot plants shonid be carefnlly looked over: perform whatever pruning 
many be required and ce-pot all thoge thit need ahiftiug., They will then ba Fe 
time to gat a frm bokd ou the vew soil before the end of the rains, and wiil 
be better anie to withstand tha many vicissitudes attendant on artificial 
Watering, that pot plauta have to eacounter all through the cold aud bot 
BACH, | 





VEGETABLE GARDEN, 


Advantage should be taken of alt favourable weather to make preparations 
for tha heavy work in thia department awaiting us next manth. Dig or 
trenct ail vacant ground, ifthe soil is anfliciontly friabie a heavy dressing of 
manure should be given on those portions on which we intend to plant 
our groga feeding crops, auch a3 the Cabbage, Cauliflower or Celery. The 
advantage in applying mawure some time before the gronndis required, ta 
thas it has tirae to become thoroughly inenrporated with the aol aud is con- 
pequentty then in a much better condition to afford strength aud nourish- 
ment te the intended croos, than it ia when newly applied, 

Sowiugs of Cabbage, Cauliflower, Kuol Kohl, and Artichoke shauld now 
be mie either in pats or on 4 faised bed protected from heavy rains, Aas 
soon aa the seedlings are large enough te handle they should be tran aplanted 
iute other beds, placing them about three iuchea apart. 7 i 
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THE GARDEN. 
ITS ARRANGEMENT AND MANAGEMENT. 





‘« Btrength may wield the ponderous spade, 
May turn the clod and wheel the compost home, 
But elegance, chief grace, the garden shows, 
And most attractive is the fair resnit 

Of thought, the creature of a polished mind,” 


Cowper, 


THERE is certainly no occupation or pursuit in which, 
to obtain satisfactory results, a thorough knowledge of 
the subject is more necessary than in Gardening. We 
should not only be acquainted with the variableness of 
climate aud its influence on vegetation; the composition 
and ingredients of the soils at our disposal, but also of 
the natural functions of the organs of plants, the chemi- 
cal properties or substances that conatitute their food, 
and the way in which this food is absorbed, before we 
can understand the principles by which their growth 
is regulated; and yet in practice we pay but com- 
paratively little heed to these matters, owing, of course, 
to the fact that we have taken advantage of the expe- 
rience handed down to us by our predecessors, and 
have utilised their successes as an unfailing guide to 
ensure our own, by adopting their methods in our 
treatment of the same subjects. The botanist and 
physiologist have also had their experience handed down 
10 the same way, and this has been augmented by their 
own observation and research. 

Botanical knowledge and discoveries are, however, 
almost invariably locked up in scientific treatises, which 
are of but little service to the practical gardener, who, 
too frequently, can only imperfectly appreciate the impor- 
tance of the labours of the physiologist. On the other 
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hand, the latter is but rarely well informed on much 
the gardener knows regarding the growth and develop- 
ment of plants, and generally works with the greatest 
indifference as to any practical result that may attend 
his labours, and yet it must be admitted that the most 
important discoveries regarding plant life have as a rule 
been made by those who study and work for the sake 
of knowledge only. 

It ia not, however, our intention to dwell on the scien- 
tific side of this subject, for there are but probably few 
amateur gardeners, who can sive the time necessary to 
study horticulture theoretically. The question might 
be asked, if there 1s such a thing as theoretical horticul. 
ture at all, and the majority of gardeners would answer 
decidedly “No”! For if we would treat the subject in 
this way, we should have to travel so near the botanical 
gulf that we must inevitably be drawn into the vortex. 

That beauty, like truth, is many-sided, is nowhere 
more evident than in a garden; where one man will call 
a thing hideous, the next beholder may consider it the 
acme of all that is beautiful, and yet each may be right 
from his own particular view of the question. These 
diverse opinions cannot, in most instances, be said to be 
merely the individual ideas of the man, but belong rather 
to one of two systems which, though frequently diame- 
trically opposed to each other in practice, yet have 
the same end in view, namely, the securing of the most 
beautiful. These two systems may be briefly described 
as those of aré and nature. : 

By speaking of art in a garden we do not mean the 
labours of the true artist, or one who studies to give a 
true artistic effect in all that he undertakes, and in doing 
so is guided mainly by the beauties of nature, but rather 
the more formal work of the architect, who, but too 
frequently, ruthlessly sacrifices her chief adornments, to 
obtain what he considers an effect in conformity with 
the building it surro\inds. In some instances this is 
carried almost as far as in the case of a well-known 
Scotch Earl, whose hea\l gardener was a methodical old 
Seotchman with an eye for effect. In this gardeu there 
were two summer houses exactly resembling each other 
in dimensions and situation. In one of these, during 
his walks, the Earl observed a youth looking out of 
the window. On approaching the door his Lordship 
found it locked, and also perceived his gardenor’s son 
looking out of the window of the corresponding 
building, which was in like manner locked. ‘“ Why are 
those lads confined ?” asked the Earl. “My Lord,” replied 
the gardener, “I caught that rascal,” pointing to 
the stranger, “stealing the fruit.” “But your own 
son! surely heis not a thief?” “Oh nol” replied 
the precise horticulturist, “please your Lordship, I 
put Atm in for the sake of symmetry.” We do not wish 
it to ba understood that we would entirely dispense with 
art ina garden, but it certainly should be made sub- 
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servient to nature, for in the words of the immortal bard 


“ Thinis an art 
Which does mend nature : chauge it rather, bat 
Tie art itself is uature.” 

How we can best follow nature in the arrangement 
and artificial cultivation of plants in this country is a 
subject on which there is naturally much diversity of 
opinion. When any one is successful in growing any 
particular plant or species from the cultivator’s point of 
view and, as he probably imagines,’by a course net exact- 
ly in accordance with that effected by the plant under 
natural conditions, a warning cryis raised that we mast 
not follow nature's teachings too closely. Ou the other 
hand, another cultivator may succeed with the same plant 
or species by carefully following oature in every detail, 
and we are then perhaps told that we dare not disregard 
her laws with impunity. There are other would-be au- 
thorities again who are being continually buffeted 
about between these two extremes, advocating either one 
view orthe other just as success or failure attend their 
various experiments. 

The careful student of nature must first consider the 
means through which she accomplishes her ends, These 
are & genial soil, light, air, heat, moisture and last, but not 
least, a favorable situation; and in endeavouring ta fol- 
low her precepts, we must draw our lessons from the 
best examples she furnishes ua and not the worst, for we 
know how variable are her productions, A plant or 
tree grown in a suitable position, gepial soil, and where 
it is fully exposed to hght, air, and other essentials to 
its proper development, isa very different object from 
the same species grown ina place where it is crowded ar 
choked up amongst others, probably of stronger growth, 
and where, consequently, it has to maintain a continu- 
ous struggle even for its existence. Those who tell us 
not to imitate nature, err probably in misinterpreting her 
meaning, asd are perhaps, unknowingly to themselves, 
all the time following her teachings in their daily practice, 

And in no department of the gardener’s multifarious 
duties is it so necessary to follow or imitate nature as in 
that of laying out and planting a garden. A few years sinee, 
when the bedding out system first came into vogue in 
England, the majority of gardeners rushed madly after 
the new idea, and nothing would please them but the 
most glaring arrangements of colour and the most rigid 
geometrical designs, and to satisfy this craze hundreds 
of crand old gardens were sacrificed to make room for 
it. To such an extent was this artistic mania carried, 
that one would continually hear of Grecian, Gothic, 
Elizabethan and other styles of garden designs each 
intended, of course, for the particular form of architecture: 
happily, however, this is numbered with the things of 
the past, and i is now seen that liberties may be taken 
with the style of building and its surroundings, without 
impairing the general effect. Formality is fast losing its 
hold as a recognised necessity in such cases, and nature 
steps in and asserts her right to be treated with becoming 
consideration, 

The thorouch knowledge, not only of the habits of 
plants, shrubs and trees, but also the innumerable aspects 
of vegetation which they present in nature, is to the 
gardener what the mastery of light, and shade, and 
drawing are to the artist before he can paint pictures of 
apy value. A cardenis for the keeping and bringing 


together of a number of beautiful things, andif we would | 
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utilise them as we ought, we must grow them in suchs 
way, and under such conditions, that we may fairly see 
them as they would grow naturally, and placed in such 
positions that they may form one harmonious whole. 
Too frequently the character and natural growth of the 
plants are entirely sacrificed by crowding them together, 
under the mistaken idea that a more speedy or better 
effect isobtained. If we would display plants to the best 
advantage, let us give each one room to assert its own 
individuality, and not be crowded with others, so that 
its proper form is lost; by this means, in certain cases, 
we may possibly havelonger to wait for adesired result ; 
but there is this compensating feature, that when once 
attained its permanence is secured, for instead of a lot 
of sickly straggling plants, requiring constant nursing 
and attention, we shall have a strong healthy growth, 
abundant foliage and well ripened wood—in fact every 
essential quality to the formation of an object of beauty, 
also one that can withstand those vicissitudes of climate 
to which its weaker brethren so frequently succumb. 

Iu cur next we shall endeavour to give a few practical 
hints as to designing aud laying out a garden, the pro- 
per plants to select for its adornment, and the way in 
which they should be planted. 


SEEDS. 


THE proper selection of Seeds is undoubtedly the first 
step on the road to succesa in gardening. By many this 
is looked upon as a matter of secondary importance only, 


_some being content with acclimatised seeds, and those even 


not procured from a reliable source; others perhaps pur- 
chase the cheapest collection of English, American or 
Cape seeds procurable, and the consequence is, In many 
cases, a complete failure, frequently losing thereby an 
entire season’s work ; or in other instances a crop of ve- 
getables ofan inferior description, certainly not worth the 
trouble bestowed on their cultivation, ora miserable 
display of flowers scarcely more than weeds. 

And yet at a trifling extra expense, and a little more 
trouble the position of things would be entirely altered. 
If good seeds, of good varieties only, are obtained and 
carefully grown, failures will very rarely if ever occur, 
and instead of disappointment, we should sce crops ot 
vegetables or displays of flowers, that the grower may 
justly feel proud of. Take, for example, the following :— 
The old white Patna Pea is the only variety grown for 
the Caleutta market. Who would admit this in his 
garden after having successfully cultivated such varieties 
as “Duchess of Edinburgh,’ ‘ Telegraph,” “Dr. 
Maclean,” or any of the other many new varieties? Who 
would grow the old Drumhead Cabbage by the side of 
“ Sutton’s Imperial,” “ Enfield Market” or “ Early 
Marrow ?” In the same way with every kind of vegetable, 
the newer varieties are such decided improvements on 
the older ones, that there is no alternative but to discard 
them from our gardens. 

The sowing of seeds ig too often looked upon as an 
operation requiring but little care or attention, and es- 
pecially so by the native maiee. When the sowing 1s left 
in his hands, he cannot realise that any difference should 
be made in the treatment of large or small seeds: his ooly 
idea seems to be that all that is required of him is to 
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scatter seeda either in a seed-bed or pot, aa the case may 
be, cover them with a certain amount of soil, (in the 
majority of instances far too much) and leave the rest to 
nature. | 

If there is one operation mora than another that the 
owner of a garden should personally superintend, it is the 
sowing of seed, not only to see that the work is properly 
done, but also to ensure the proper seeds being sown; for 
it isa very common trick amongst malees, when thé sowing 
is left entirely to them, to purloin the seeds given them to 
sow, and substitute other of an inferior description in 
their place.. A great diversity of opinion exists as to the 
proper method of sowing seeds. Many of our leading 
Horticulturists at home advocate the practice of sowing 
in an almost perfectly dry soil,and others as strongly urge 
the necessity of thoroughly saturating the soil before 
‘gOWINg. 

We next come to question as to the proper extent of 
covering to be given to. the seeds, and on this point thera 
arealso many conflicting theories, some advocate covering 
deeply, and others, scarcely covering at all. If we 
err at all, it is better to do so by covering too little, 
rather than too much. The worst danger to be appre- 
hended is that the seedlings may come up rather weaker 
than they would if they had a firmer hold on the soil. 
We must remember that all covering is, to a certain 
extent, unnatural ; planta ina state of nature distribute 
theirseeds on the surface of the soil, and although 
these before germinating may become covered with 
' leaves or other debris, this is the result of accident 
and not design. 

On the other hand thousands of seeds are buried 
alive-—suffocated, through excess of covering. The soil 
In which seeds are sown should be made moderately 
firm only, if too hard, it will prove an obstacle to 
vigorous growth; nor must the soil be left soft; a 
certain awount of resistance is necessary for the health- 
ful development of the plauts, For sowing very 
‘minute seeds the following system will be found a very 
useful one. Fili the pots witha very light, rich compost, 
having first put in plenty of drainage material. Then 
hold the pot for a few seconds entirely under water, 
allowing what remains at the top to percolate through 
the soil. Then sprinkle the seed on the surface, cover- 
ing the pot witha flat piece of glass large enough to 
haug over allround, placing them in the dark until the 
seeds germinate. They need no light to excite them into 
growth. As soon as the germ develops into stem and leaf, 
it can make use of light, and not before. Seeds, however, 
that are germinated in the dark, need very careful treat- 
ment in their first stages of growth, but if gradually 
ured to the light, the young plants speedily gain 
strenoth, and invariably a larger per-centage of seeds 
will germinate in shade or total darkness than when 
fully exposed to the light from the first.. 
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THe TRANSPLANTING oF TReEs.—A contributor to Farm and 
Fireside, io his directions respecting the treatment of trees before 
their removal, writes as follows -—“A tree in full leaf may be 
compared to 4 powerful pump, the roots absorbing water from the 
soil, which is carried upward through the stem aud exhaled from 
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‘enough to compensate for the apparent loss. 


af 


_the leaves in the form of vapour. If now the principal portions 


of the roots ba cut away, and especially the fine rootlets which 
are furthest from the stem. and through whose extremities nearly 


‘all the water is absorbed, the leaves, if allowed to grow, will ex- 


haust the water from stem and roots more rapidly than it can be 


supplied by the remnant of the latter, and the consequence will 


be the destruction of the tree. Hence, in transplanting trees, 
the leaf-bearing twigs should ba cut away in proportion to the 
loss of roots, and it should be remembered that the root-surface 
is generally equal to tbat of the twigs ; consequently the safest 
rule is to remove nearly all the branches, trimming to bare poles, 
Ii is hard to do this, but the after growth of the tree will be rapid 
In moving large 
trees it is an excellent plan to dig down and cut off a large portion 
of the roots a year Lefore transplanting, removing a portion of 
the top atthe sametime. This will cause the formation of new 
rootlets near the stem, which may be preserved in the final trana- 
planting.” 


- Lear Corrinas.—This is an extremely simple mode of multi- 
plying many species of plants, but, strange to say, itis but little 
understood or practised in this country, especially as it is quite 
as easy, and far more certain io its resulta, than any other method 
of propagation. The Gloxinia, Hoya, Begonia, Cyrtoderia, Cen- 
tradenia, Pepperoma, Fittonia, and many other of our choicest 
planta can be successfully grown in thie way. The modus oper- 
andi is so wonderfully simple that if only ordmary care is bestow- 
ed, failure is antirely out of the question. Take the Begonia for 
an example, aud proceed as follows :—Prepare, say, a six-inch pot 
by placing about two inches of drainage in it, aud fill up with 
white sand, to which has been added a small quantity of charcoal. 
Take a well-matured leaf, say, of Begonia Rex, with about three 
inches of the stem remaining, and fix firmly in the sand; but 
eare must be taken that the latter is quite on alevel with the 
edge of tha pot. This will prevent any excess of water remaining 
on the surface—a thing to be carefully guarded against, otherwise 
the leafias liable to damp off. in dry weather they must be 
placed either undera bell glassorin aframe, but in the rainy 
season this is not necessary, as they will then grow in any shady 
position, Treated in this way, in a month to six weeks they will 
have formed nice young plants ready for potting off; and if pro- 
perly cared for, in six months time they will have formed splendid 
plants, often upwards of a foot in diameter, Some advocate the 
practice of cutting the leaves up into small pieces, only leaving 
a portion of a main ribin each. Under favorable circumstances 
this will answer very well, and a ijarge number of plants would 
be secured; but if is not nearly so certain in its results, and 
besides the plants take very much longer to form at all, and 
never make such goed specimens as when whole leaves are 
used, 





VALUE oF FRUIT GROWN IN THE UNITED STATES —The following 
extracts are from the report of the United States Commissioner 
of Agriculture. The estimated annual Peach crop is valued at 
56,135,000 dols. Large quantities of Apples and Peaches are 
used in the manufacture of brandy. Much attention is being 
given to Grape culture and the mauufacture of wine. Two hun- 
dred thousand acres of land are planted in vineyards, and the 
Grape crop amounts in value to 2,118,900 dols., the whole wine 

roduct being 15,000,000 gals. The Orange flourishes in Cali- 
terns and the Gulf States, but only in Louisiana, Califoruia and 
Florida is it extensively cultivated, the soil aad the climate of the 
two last-named States being specially adapted to its needs, 
Florida Oranges always command a much higher price in 
American markets than those grown elsewhere, and they are 
certainly superior to the imported fruit. The yield from a single 
tree has reached the almost incredible total of 30,000 Oranyes. 
The estimated value of the Strawberry crop is 5,000,000 dois. 
In California it is reported that there are 60,000 acres of this 
fruit under cultivation. Around New Orleans Strawberries may be 
obtained nearly all the year round. In 1877 there were shipped 
from Virginia over 3,000,000 quarta of Strawberries, and there were 
10,000 pickers in the fields gathering the fruit at one time, 
There is one farm of 185 acres exclusively plauted with Straw- 
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berries. The estimated value of the smaller fruits, other than 
those mentioned, is piven at 10,432,800 dols, making a total 
valuation of the whole production of fruits in the United States 
of 138,216,700, a sum nearly equal to one-half of the Wheat crop 
of the country. 


Notuina adds more to the appearance of a conservatory or 
verandah than a few suitable plants suspended in hanging bas- 
kets. They not only impart variety but also break up the mo- 
notonous barrevess that generally prevail in such structures. The 
reason why they are so rarely met with in good condition is, in 
the first place, owing to the fact that suitable objects for the pur- 
pose are not selected ; secondly, they require very much more care 
and attention than plants grown in the ordinary way. The faci- 
lities offered for the free circulation of all superfluous moisture 
prevents anything Jike stagnation at the rects, but! on the other 
hand, the plants are much more liable to suffer from the want of 
water, for the roots invariably radiate towards the surface, and 
these beiug but very thiuly protected from the air, must vatu- 
rally be much injured if the soil is allowed to become too dry. 
Careful attention is therefore absolutely necessary to ensure suc- 
cess, A plant with but a small mass of soil, constantly banging 
in mid-air, must naturally require more moisture thao those grown 
on the ground level and surrounded by other objects to break the 
force of all atmospherte currents ; and where this is regularly 
supplied, there 1s but httle chance of failure. Unless plauts in 
baskets are really well grown, they are worse than useless ; their 
stunted foliage aod sickly growth become almost an eyesore, ser- 
ving only as a reminder to its possessor that some cruel neglect 
had been practised, When, however, on the contrary, the work 
has been carried out with intelligences, patience and skill, and tha 
plants have developed into all their full beauty of foliage or 
flowers, we are amply rewarded for all tha labour incurred. 

‘The baskets, whether of cane, wood, or wire, should have a 
lining. of moss or cocoanut fibre inside, in which the soil 1g put, 
being careful not to have this quite so high as the side of the 
baskets, or the water will run off instead of through. Generally 
speaking one or at the most two kinds of plants ara enough for 
each basket. Where one species only is used, this must be of « 
free, graceful, drooping habit ; where two are employed, one should 
be of erect or semi-erect growth, and the other drooping or trailing 
in form ; and they must also contrast well in colour to produce 
a good effect. Some of the Adiantiums seem peculiarly adapted 
for this work, especially such varieties as assimile, ciliatum and 
venustum, these send down their creeping rhizomes through every 
crovice, forming crowns and producing tronds in. such abundance 
asto completely hide the baskets with a massof green foliage 
which shows well avainst the light, having a charming effect and 
appearing much more benutifal than when grown in pots. Amongst 
trailing plants we have Cyrtoderias, Fittonias, Peperomas, 
Gymostachyms and Tradescantias. The foliage of these, however, 
show to better advantage in combination with some of the dwarf 
Selaginellas ; the latter also make very effective ornaments when 
used solely for covering the baskets, and relieved only by a single 
highly coloured foliage plant placed in the centre. For this pur- 
poss Caladiums, Begonias, Papdanuses, Alocasias, and occa- 
sionally Marantas, may be utilised with good effect. Amongat 
flowering plants there are none to equal the Achimines, those, 
wher properly treated, retain their beauty for months. 
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THE FLOWER GARDEN. 





ANNUALS. 
ABRONIA. Nat. Order, Nyctaginacec. 


A small family of very floriferous Annuals, of a trailing habit, 
with succulent stenis, flowers somewhat resembling that of the 
Verbena Seed shouki ba sown early in October etther io the 
open ground or iu pans. To grow them to perfection they require 
a light, rich soil, with plenty of draimage, for if water lodces 
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near the stem they are very apt to damp off. if properly grown 
they will bloom freely by February, aud continue in flower tilt 
the approach of the hot season, when they will at once die off. 
Some cultivators recommend that the outer skin of the seed 
should be peeled off before sowing. The following are the best 
varieties :—A, arenaria, with yellow flowers, and A. umbellata 
and A, fragrans, both with rose coloured flowers. 


AcrocLinium. Nat. Order, Composite, 


A very handsome species of everlasting, easily cultivated in 
this country. Seed should be sown with the other annuals in 
October, and if planted in a good soil will grow to a height of 
about three feet, and be in full bloom early in February, when it 
forms a very attractive object. Varieties :—A. roseum and A. album, 


Aceratum, Nat. Order, Componte. 


A small group of very handsome showy Annuals that grow 
to perfection in this country during the cold season, They require 
a very light, rich, sandy soil. The seeds should be sown in pota 
in August or September, and as soon as the plants are strong 
enough they should be planted out in the border. They must be 
carefully shaded tii! well established. The following are among 
the best varieties .— 


A. eclestinum nanutm. A. odoratum. 
A. Lasseauri, A. Imperial Dwarf Blue. 
A, Mexicapum. A ‘s 55 White, 


. A. mexicanum rubrum. A. Countess of Stair. 


ADONIS AUTUMNALIS. Nat Order, Ranunculacee, 


This is also known as Flos adonis orPheasant’s Eye. It grows 
to the height of about one foot, and when sown in large masses 
has a very pretty effect. It is not, however, adapted for planting 
out singly, as the plants individually have rather a straggling 
appearance. The flowers are of a bright scarlet hue. The seed 
should be sownin October, inthe piace where the plants are 
intended to remain, as it doss vot bear transplanting well. It 
thrives best ina damp, shady situation. There are also several 
ather varieties of Adonis, but most of then have very insiguificant 
flowers, and are hardly admissible in a garden. 


Atonsoa. Nat. Order, Serophulariacee. 


A amall group of anouals, but rarely seen in this country, of 
a neat habit, with peculiar shaped, and not very attractive flowers. 
Seed should be sown in October in the place where the piants 
are intended to remain. They require no care beyond being kept 
liberally supplied with water. Tie best kuown variety amongst 
usis A, incisifolia, but in addition to this, there are A. grand: flora, 
linifolia, mytifolia aud warezewic2t. ‘The colour of the flower in all 
the varieties is the same, namely, a rather dull scarlet. 


AMARANTHUS, Nat. Order, Amarantacee. 


This extensive family is so well known in this country that it 
ia hardly necessary to give any hints as to its cultivation here ; 
in fact it will succeed anywhere, and under almost any treatment, 
provided it is kept liberally supplied with moisture. The seed 
is best sown early in July, in pans, and the plants put out in the 
open ground as soon as they are sufficiently strong. The soil 
for them should not be made too rich. Otherwise they are apt 
to grow coarse, and do not then colour freely, A large number 
of new varieties lave beeu introduced duriug the past few years, 
the best of which undoubtedly are A, sadicifolius, A. Hendert and 
A. Princess of Wales. In addition to these there are— 


A. oleracea, 
A. melancholiens rubra. 
A. melaucliolicus gigautes. 


A. atropurpurea, 
A. bicolor, 

A. tricolor. 

A. candatus. 


ANTIRRBINCM. Nat. Order, Scrophuflariacew. 


Possibly in hardly any other class of iardy plants has so much 
improvement been effected in so short a time by the art of 
hybridisiung as with the Antirrhiaum or Snapdragou. A few years 
since the ouly varieties known were the old white, yellow, and 
crimson. Now we see them in almost every shade of colour, 
aud also striped aud maculated, and not only iu the colour of 
the flowers hus au improyemeut been etiected, but we now have 
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distinct classes of them varying in height from five or six inches up 
to two feet. The dwarf varieties are especially valuable for this 
country, flowering much more quickly than the larger growing 
sorts. This is a great advantage, for although the plant is 
naturally a Perennial, it is best grown here as an Anaual, for 
it ig only with difficulty that plants can be kept over to the second 
season ; and unless the larger kinds are sown very early, it takes 
ihe whole of the cold season for them to complete their growth. 
Seed should be sown at the end of September, or early in October, 
in pans, under shelter, As scon as they are about two inches high 
they should be planted out, at a distance of twelve to eight 
inches, for the larger kinds, and six inches for the dwarf. The 
soil for them should be as rich as possible, 


AsTeps. Nat, Order, Composites, 


‘Thia is a very extensive family of exceedingly showy Annuals, 
known as French, China and German Asters. These again are 
subdivided into an immense number of sections. The German 
varieties specially are extremely beautiful, and when well grown 
nothing can exceed the chaste loveliness and exquisite blending 
of colour of a well arranged bed of choice Asters, aud hardly any 
plant oan be more easily raised and grown to perfection, The 
German varieties are generally divided into four distinct groups, 
namely, the Posony flowered, with long tocurved petals, the Victo- 
ria, with perfectly imbricated flowers, the Chrysanthemum flowered 
and the Suilled or Globe flowered. The seed should be sown aa 
early aa possible after the rains in the open ground; or for pot 
culture, sowings may be made vader shelter during September. 
Sow the seed in boxes or pans of light, rich, soil, covering very 
lightly, and after giving a slight watering, place ina sheltered 
position until the plants come up, when they should have the full 
benefit of sun and air. As soon as large enough to handle, they 
may be transplanted into pots or pans filled with very rich soil. 


The soil that suits them best 1s a compost of equal parts of leaf. 


mould and good garden soil, with a small quantity of coarse sand 
added. Great attention must, however, be paid to their drainage, 
aa the plants are very sensitive of damp. ‘The healthy growth of 
the plants, and the development of fine blooms,are greatly assisted 
by occasional applications of weak liquid manure up to the time 
of the plants showing flower, when it should be discontinued If 
particularly fiue blooms are required, the buds should be carefully 
thinned out on each plant, jeaving only three or four of the strong- 
est. The taller growing varieties will require to be carefully 
staked before coming into flower. 


THE BatsaM, Impatiens Balsamina, Nat. Ord., Balsamniace. 


This beautiful annual deserves a high place in the estimation of 
every lover of plants, In this country they are so easily grown, aud 
are at their best at a season of the year when but few other plants 
are in bloom, that no garden can dispense with them, the brilliancy 
and variety of colour in their flowera being almost unequalled by 
auy other class of aunuals. With careful attention Balsams may 
be grown with flowers of an immense size if raised from imported 
seed of any of the best strains. During the past few years an im- 
mense improvement has been effected both in the size and colour of 
their flowers, some of the best varietiés now producing flowers fre- 
quently upwards of three inches across, and as perfect in shape as 
a Camellia. 

The sead shoul! be sown about the middle of Augnst, or early 
in September, in paus or boxes of light, rich soil, placed in a shel- 
tered situation. As svon as it has germinated, light aud air must 
be freely given, otherwise the plants will become drawn. When 
large enough they should be planted singly in small pots, and must 
he frequently shifted into larger ones, as they increase in size, care 
being taken to plant them up to their lower leaves each tine they 
fre changed. The secret of growing Balsams well is to feed them 
liberally, and to keep them constantly surrounded with a moist, 
Ztowing atmosphere. They should therefore be syringed repent- 
edly, especially during dry weather. ‘The soil they are grown io 
cannot possibly be made too rich. The best specimens we have 
ever seen in this country were grown entirely in old cow maaure, 
Which was at least four or five years old, with alittle coarse sand 
mixed with it, A coropost, however, in which we lave found them 
grow very satisfactorily, is one made of equal parts of leaf monid, 
very old cow manure and good Jight suil, Jn dry weather the 
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plants must be jiberally watered, and a weekly dressing of liquid 
manure will much tnerease their vigour. 

When avery good strain is procured, the plants will produce 
peed, but very sparingly; they muat therefore be very carefully 
watched, and the pods gathered before they burst open. When 
the plants are growu in pots, and each colour kept distiuct, the 
produce of the seed saved from them will come fairly true, 
although the bloom will rarely be so fiue as from planta raised 
from freshly imported seed, 


Barronra AuREA, Golden Bartonia. Nat. Ord., Loasaceew. 


A very handsome annual with flowers of a bright golden yellow, 
somewhat resembling that of the Portulaca, and also like that. 
plant, in the fact that the flowers only open when fully exposed to 
direct aunshine. Seed should be sowa in pans or boxes in October, 
and as soon ag they are two or three iuches high may be put out 
in the open ground. To grow them well they require a very rich 
soil and an abundance of water. Itis advisable to place the plants 
on amall mounds, slightly above the surrounding guil, as, if any 
excess of water lodges round the stem, the plants will almost inva- 
riably damp off. 

Bracuycous. Nat Ord., Composite. 

A dwarf annual with flowerssomewhat resembling the Cineraria, 
which are produced in the greatest profusion. This is one of the 
most useful varieties of annualy we have, and should be found in 
every collection. Sow the seed in pans early in October, and as 
soou as they are strong enough, plant out in the open berder, two 
or three plants together. Varieties—B. theridifolia with blue 
flowers, aud B. tberidifolia alba with white flowers, 


BrRowaLuia. Nat. Ord., Scrophulariaceas. 


A small annual with very pleasing flowers, but only effective 
when sown in clumps or patches in the border. Seed should be 
sown in October in pans, and the plants put outin the ground 
as soon as they are strong enough. There are several varieties’ 
in cultivation, the best of which are B. elata, alba, B. elata 
grandifiora, aud B. Roezli. 


Cacatta. The Tassel Flower. Nat. Ord, Composite. 
Represented in our gardens by ©. aurea and C. coccinea, & 


very common annual with but little beauty to recommend it. 
Seed should be sown in October. 


CaLaNDRINA, Nat, Ord., Portulacecr. 


A small group of very showy. plants, some of which are annuals 
and others perennial, although io this country all of them must 
be grown as annuals. Seed should be sown in October in the place 
where the plants are intended to remaio, as it does not bear 
transplanting well; an exposed position muat be selected for them, 
as, like the Portulaca,-its flowers only open in the sunaline. They 
should be grown in arich light soil, and occasional dressings of 
liquid manure wil] also benefit them. The following is a het of 
the several varieties now grown :-— 


C. ameona. C, grandiflora, 
©, Burridgt. C. speciosa, 

C. compressa, C. speciosa alba. 
C. discolor, C. umbellata. 


CaLENDULA. Pot Marigold. Nat. Ord, Composite. 


This genus ig quite distinct from the plants generally knowa in 
this country ss Marigolds (Tugetes patula and T. erecta), Some 
of the new varieties are exceedingly handsome, with large beauti- 
fully striped orange and browa, or orange and yellow flowers, 
Ths seed must be sown in the spot where if ig intended the 
plants should remain, as it is almost impossible te transplant 
them without injury. Ifimported seed is obtained, it should 
not be put in the ground before the latter end of October, other- 
wise the plants raised are almost certain to damp off; nor should 
they be growa in too rich a soil, as they are then apt to become 
straggling. 

Firminger recommends “that, as English seed caunot always 
be depended on to germinate, where plants have once been raised, 
it is well to save seed for a future season. ‘To do this, as soon 
as the flowers have dropped and the seed-heads formed, cover 
them over with a small piece of muslin and tie round the stalk, 
otherwise the seed on ripening will drop out aud be lost The 
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best varieties are (. pongeer, (double white) and C. officinalis 
meteor {orange aud yellow.) | 


CaLLropsis. Nat. Ord., Composite. 


A very handsome group of showy annuals, and well deserve a 
plaice in every garden. Sow the seed with other annualg in 
October, and put out the plants, when two or three inclies high, 
in good, rich soil. From the britlianey of their flowers and long 
duration in bloom, they are especially adapted to our gardens. 
If the seed vessels are picked off as soon as they show themselves, 
the plants may be kept in bloom through the whole of the hot 
renson. There are now an immense number of varieties which 
properly are divided in two sections, namely, the tall and dwarf, 
The best of the former are C. Achemanni, 0. Burridgii and 
G. lutea, and of the latter the C. nana compacta aud C. pumila 
variaties. 





CaLLinHor. Nat. Ord., Malvacee, 


A very pretty little annual that thrives well in our gardens, and 
produces continuously for months in the greatest profusion its 
small pink, white or rose-colored flowers. Sow the seed in 
October, and put the plants three or four in a patch in the border. 
Varieties— 

C, macrorrhiza, 
©. digitata. 
C. pedata, 


©. pedata nana, 
C. pedata nana compacta. 
C. involucrata, 


BULBOUS PLANTS. 


AMARYLLIDACEZ, 
Bravo a. 


B. geminiflora,—A very handsome plant, producing long racemes 
of pretty crimson flowers on straight stems, upwarda of two feet 
in height; tube coral-red ; edges of petals shaded rose. Thia 
plant, however, though it grows freely in thig country, is extreme- 
ly shy of flowering. 


BRUNSVIGIA, 


A small group very closely allied to Amaryllis, under which 
name some varieties are frequently prowno. These can be culti- 
vated successfully under the same treatment as recommended for 
Amaryllis. 


B. coranica, with deep green strap-leaved foliage, produces, on a 
very stout flower-scape, about twenty flowers, each about one and 
a half inches in diameter, of a pale delicate rose color. 


B. curvifolia.—Somewhrt similar to the preceding, but of a 
bright dazzling scarlet, producing from twenty-five to thirty 
flowers in a cluster. 


B. Josephine.—Thia is the grandest species of the whole family, 
with a spike two to three feet high, surmounted by an immense 
umbel freqnently measuring upwards of three feet in diameter 
and containing fifty to sixty flowers, each about three inches in 
width. 


B. multiflora, syn. Amaryllie orientalis—A variety with 
peculiar bluish green foliage producing four to six large oran ge- 
red flowers, on a acape about eighteen inches in height. 


CoBURGIA, 


C. flav and ©. incarnata bave both been frequently introduced 
to this couutry, but have never, we believe, been cultivated with 
any success, 

CRINUM, 


An extensive genus of very handsome flowering plants, all of 
which grow to perfection in the plains ; in fact many of them are 
natives of Bengal, They do best when planted out in the open 
ground, aud will require no care or attention beyond being liber- 
ally supplied with water during the dry season. The following 
varieties well deserve a place in every collection: —~ 


C. amabile—A grand variety; native of Sumatra: has lance- 
shaped erect leaves four to five feet long, and six inches wide. 
The scape is about three feet high, and bears an umbel of twenty 
to thirty large rosy fragrant flowers, having a tube six iuches in 
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length, and linb of lanceolate liuear lobes as Jong as the tubes, 
and pule fesi colored within. 


C. Amenum—Native of Beugal, with narrow lanceolate leaves 
ahout two feet iu length; bears during the hot season umbels of 
four to six large white flowers on a short stout umbel about nine 
to twelve inches high. : 


C. Asiaticum.—-A very common but still handsome variety, with 
lance-shaped leaves about three feet long and six inches broad: 
bears a dense umbel frequently containing from fifty to sixty large 
white flawers very slightly scented. 


GC. longiforum.—A splendid variety producing large showy um- 
bels of beautiful rose-colored funnel-shaped flowers, of immense 
size, and deliciously fragrant. 


C. Moorei.—The flowers of this variety surpass in beauty those 
of any other species in cultivation. They are produced in-umbels 
on a stout spike some two and 4 half to three feetin height ; are 
in color a delicate rose white, each individual flower averaging six 
to eight inches in diameter, with very broad petals; the color is 
most intense towards the tips of scgment, gradually fading away 
to almost pure white in the centre. 


C. ornatum rubro vittatum.—A very handsome Brazilian species, 
producing massive umbels of large open campanulate flowers; in 
color pure white, relieved with a broad stripe of deep rosy crimson 
down the centre, 


C. ripartum.— Leaves undulated, the young ones tipped with 
red. Scape purple, three feet in height, bearing an immense um- 
bel of tweive to twenty splendid jiarge flowers of & soft rose color, 
striped with a darker shade, much resembling an Amaryllis in 
form and color. 

In addition to the above the following ara occasionally met 
with in cultivation -—— 


C. Americanun, 
C. aquaticum, 

CG, augustum. 

C. Australe, 

C. brevifelium. 
C. canaliculatum. 


QO. lorifolium. 
C. Makoyanum, 
C. acabrom, 


C. Careyanum, 
C. defixum, 
C, erubescens. 
C. giganteum, C. Sumatranum, 
C. latifolium. C, Zeylanicum, 
C. longifolium. - 
CYRTANTHUS, > 
These, although they thrive most vigorously in this country, can 
rarely be induced to flower ; when however this object is attained, 
the result amply repays tbe years of weary waiting, as the flowers 
are amongst the most beautiful of the whole Amaryllis family. 
They require very liberal treatment, and are much benefited by 
frequent dressings of liquid manure, At the end of the rainy sea- 
son they should be gradually dried off, giving them as long a 
period of rest as possible, agit is only when the bulbs are tho- 
roughly matured that there is any possibility of their flowering. 


DoRYANTHES. 


This is also known ag the “Australian Giant Lily.” Small 
plants sre occasionally met with in our gardens where it thrives 
well, but we believe if has never yet flowered in this country; 
probably, however, whea these plants are sufficiently developed, 
this happy event may be jooked for, and if is it anything ap 
proaching the glowing descriptious given of it, we only hope to be 
able to see it; posstbly the following grapbie deseription, written 
by one who has seen the two varieties growing in their native 
habitat, may prove interesting to some of our readera:— 


BD. excetsa—*The Australian Giant Lily, liliaceons plant, 
twelve to fourteen feet hich, on whieh a number ef bracts ara 
disseminated. ‘The base of this stem is surrounded by a number of 
fine lustrous lanceolate leaves about two feet long. Ou the top of 
this stem appears the bunch of flowers, which, at a distance,seems 
as a piece of scarlet uttering in the breeze, There ate about 
twenty single flowers combined in this inflorescence, each of the 
size of the common white Lily, but to repeat, they are here of the 
most brilliant scarlet. ‘Phe Australian Lily may be said, as fur as 
regards its aspects and habits, to combine the features of the lily 
and the paim, so truly noble ia it in its outlines, and yet so gay 
when bearing its umbel of flowers.” 


D, Palmeri,—* Our present plant differs from D, excelsa in 
the inflorescence, which, instead of a globular head, is an eloa- 
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gated panicle or thyrse upwards of three feet in length, The flow- 
er segments are also much broader in D. Palmert and of a much 
deeper color, The form and size of each individual flower is some- 
what like that of Vallota purpurea ; the colora rich peony crimson 
with a white centre. Imagine a spike of such flowers, three to 
four. feet in length, sent up from amidst a tuft of radical Yucca- 
like leaves each about five or six feet in Jength.” 


EURYCLES. 


A very small genus, of which there are ‘only three varieties in 
cultivation. These are closely allied to Puncratium, and under 
which head they are frequently described. In habit and flower 
they much resemble Eucharis, but the individual blooms ara much 
smailer, though a larger number are produced on each scape. They 
should also be grown under the samo treatment as recommended 
for that plant. 

E. Amboinensia.—A very robust variety with large ovate cordate 
leaves of a licht green color ; the flowers, which are produced in 
a dense umbel, are of the purest white, each individual bloom 
measuring about one anda half inches in diameter. Flowers 
during May and June, and if oo water is allowed to fall on them 
will retain their full beauty for a very long period. 


E. Austraiasica.—Much resembling the preceding ; the flowers 
however are much larger, aud are gauerally faintly streaked with 
pale green, 

E. Cunninghami.—"'The Brisbane Lily.” Leaves deep glossy 
green; flowers pure white, each about one inch in diameter, 
and campanulate ; produces an immeuse number of flowers on 
each scape. 


ORCHIDS. 





VANDA, 


This is one of the most extensive genus among Eastern Orchids, 
and is exclusively confined to India, Burmah, Java, aud other 
islands in the Iudian Archipelago. It contains a large number of 
very beautiful species, nearly all of which can be cultivated with 
every success aud without difficulty in Bengal. They require less 
shading than the majority of orchids, but must be kept 
constantly moist during their growing season. It is alao essential 
to give them a long resting period to insure perfect ripening of 
the new growth, otherwise they can never be expected to flower 
satiafactorily. With all evergreen orchids, such as Vanda, 
Saccolabium, Aerides, &e, resting does not mean to entirely 
withhold water from them, but to give them just sufficient so as 
to keep their foliage either from withering or shriveling up. The 
dwarf varietics of Vanda, such as MSensont, Cerulea and 
Denisoniana, should be grown on blocks in the same way as 
recommended for Phalenopsis, but tha more rampant growers, 
such as Cathcarti and Suavie are best grown in pots with broken 
brick, charcval, and moss, fastening them tostroug posts or blocks 
of wood four to six feet in height. A remarkable instance as to 
the manner in which various planta fluctuate in popularity 
with English growers is afforded us in two varieties of this genus. 

Vanda Roxburghi, the common mangoe orchid, which is scarcely 
considered admissible in any collection in this country, was first 
introduced in England in 1800, mere than eighty years ago, and 
yet itis now selling there at higher prices than the beautiful 
Vanda Cerulea, the first plants of which wero sent from this 
country but a very few yeara since, and realized the enormous 
price of fifty to one hundred guineas a plant. It is scarcely possi- 
ble to give a complete list of the large aumber of species now 
cultivated in Europe, many of which will probably be found to be 
either actual synonyms or butslightly improved varieties of old 
favorites, The thirst for novelties is so stroug amongst plant- 
growers that it has to be appeased somebow, either honestly or 
otherwise. An example of this is afforded usin the case of that 
fine oid Indian orchid, Cypripedium insigne. A year or two aince 
ao improved variety of this wae sent out under a new name, and 
since then it has again been introduced twice to the public under 
other names. How many more times it may have to pass through 
the s ame ordeal time alone can show. 
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V: Batemanni—A very rare species, and almost unknown in this 
country; grows to a height of above five feet, and produces a spike 
of ten to twelve of its large wax-like blossoma, of a reddish-yellow 
lint copiously spotted with crimson-brown, | 


V. Benseoni—A plant somewhat resembling V. RorburgAéi in 
bebit of growth, but’ quite distinct ia flower; prodaces spikes’ 
about fifteen inches long with twelve to fifteen flowers, each 
upwards of two inches across; inside color greanish-white, 
profusely dotied with brown, labellum white with purple blotch. 


V. Boxalli—A very rare and beautiful new variety; sepala and 
petals pure white, edged with lilac; lip white with longitudinal 
stripes of the same colour. Outside of flower very pale violet. 


_ V. Catheartt.-This ia one of the most beautiful species of the 
genus, but unfortunately very difficult to cultivate with any 
amount of success. It is entirely distinct in habit from any other 
species of Vanda, somewhat resembling Henanthera coccinea ; the 
foliage, however, is much larger, and the plant more straggling in 
its habit. It bears a spike of five or six large thick fleshy flowera, 
creamy-white outside, inside chocolate brown, with numerous 
bands of yellow; Jabellum very large aud of the same colour, with 
yellow margin. This is pou growing freely in the Darjeeling 
hills at an altitude of 4,000 to 5,000 feet. 


V. Cerulea.—One of the most distinct orchids in cultivation: 
The flowers are of a pale delicate lavender, and not blue as the 
name would imply. It is best grown in the open air, fastened to 
a tree where it will get the benefit of sun in the early morning. 


V. Carulescens.—aA very distinct and pretty little apecies from 
Burmah. The leaves are very uarrow and bilobed ; the flowers are 
borne on an erect spike containing from ten to twenty bloome; 
inside color of petals aud sepais pale lilac, outside greyish blue; lip 
shaded with bright blue. 


V. cristata.—This is undoubtedly merely a variety of our old 
friend V. Roxburghi, but is quite distinct in colour. The flowers 
are greenish-white, with broad-crested lip of a deep buff colour, 
barred with deep purple, in fact almost black. | 


V. Denisoniana.—This is a very valuable addition to the Vanda 
family, being the only variety kocwn with pure white flowers. 
In habit the plant somewhat resembles V. Bensonz. 


V. giganteum.—This is certainly avery grand variety, but a 
most unsatisiactory plant to attempt to cultivate, as it generally 
takes some years after being moved before it can be induced to 
bloom, The flowers are large, of a deep shade of yellow, blotched 
with brown and crimson spots, 


V. insignis—An extremely rare variety, from the Malay Penin- 
gula, with flowers of a chocolate-brown shade, blotched with deep 
plood red; outside creamy-whiie, labellum white with large blotch 


of deep purple. 

V. lamellate BoxatiiThia is another new variety for which wa 
are indebted to the intrepid collector whose name it beara, and 
is described aa one of the most beautiful of the gonus. It has not, 
however, yet been flowered in this country to the best of our 
knowledge, 


¥. Rovburghit.—This is undoubtedly too well known to need 
any description. 


V. suavis—~A grand old variety, producing large spikes con- 
taining twelve to fifteen of its beautiful Howera. These are of a 
creamy-white, distinetly spotted with bright crimson. Unfortu- 
nately, however, it cannot be induced to thrive very satiafactorily 
in this country, 


V. Parishii—Thia isa very rare and distinct variety, and has 
not been known, we believe, to fuwer in Bengal. It ia stated 
to be the fiuest orchid introduced by the gentleman whose name it 
bears, who is probably the most successful amateur collector of 
this extensive family. 


V. teres,—This yariety is entirely distinct from every other 
member of tlhe genus, with the exception of V. Hookeri, being ap- 
parently entirely without leaves, producing instead peculiar cylin- 
drical stems or foliage, from the axils of which the flowers are pro- 
duced on erect spikes, each containing five or six blooms which are 
ofa light rosy purple hue; the labellum bright orange yellow, free- 
ly streaked with deep crimson. To induce plants to flower freely 
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they should be grown in the open air fully exposed to the sun. 
They will require posts six or eight feet in height for their support. 


V. tricolor —Native of Java, with pale yellow flowers, densely 
spotted with crimson ; labellum bright purpie, striped with white. 
This is one of the most variable plants of the genus, there being 
upwards of adozen distinct forms of it in cultivation, some of 
them extremely beautiful, aud others almost worthless, 


RENANTHERA, 
A small genus closely allied to Vanda, of which the following 


are the only varieties in cultivation :— 


R. coceinea.—This ia a well known old orchid in this country, 
but unfortunately an extremely shy flowering one, This ia, however, 
more generally owing to the treatment it receives than any other 
cause. To induce it to flower satisfactorily it should be treated in 
the same way as recomended for Vanda teres, that is, fixed to posts 
six or eight feet high, in a situation fully exposed to the sun 
throughout the year, The flowersare produced from the axils of 
the Jeaves ou long branchiag spikes, frequently containing sixty to 
eighty blooms of ardther dull scarlet hue, mottled with orange, lip 
blotched with white. 


R. Lowii.— This is also very frequently grown under the name 
of Vanda Lowii, but is, we believe, more correctiy classed with this 
genus, aud is oue of the most remarkable orchids in cultivation, 
The flower spikes frequently attain a length of six to twelve feet, but 
the most remarkable peculiarity of the plant is that it invariably 

roduces two distinct kinda of flowers on tle same spike, the upper 
beiig of a reddish brown irregularly banded with pale yellow, the 
lower flowers being of a dull yellow, spotted with crimson, ‘This 
is also a.very shy flowering variety, and can rarely be duced to 
bioom before it attains a height of five or six feet, 


THE VEGETABLE GARDEN. 


Broap Beans (faba vulgaris.) 


It cannot be said that the cultivation of this fine eld vegetable 
is attended with unqualified success in this country, Hrequently, 
from some unexplainable cause, although plants may tlinive 
vigorously and bloom freely, they obstinately refuse to set 4 
single pod, 

They succeed best in a deep, stiff, loamy soil, with a moderate 
amount of well-rotted manure added. The seed should first be 
steeped in warm water for about twelve hours, otherwise they will 
take a very long time to germinate. The sowing sliould be made 
in: October, as early as possible after the rains, in drills about 
eighteen inches apart ; the seed should be planted about two inches 
deep with a space of four inches between them. As soon as the 
plants have ceased blooming, pinch off about two inches 
of the top; this will induce them to set more freely, and an 
occasional syringing during the time they are in bloom will also 
conduce to the production of pods. Some authorities recom- 
mend sowing the seed in boxes or pans, and as soon ag they are 
two or three inches high, transplant them into the open ground, 
One advantage gaiued by this method is, that the crop grows 
more uniformly, and it is also stated that the fruiting ia thereby 
considerably accelerated, 


Rounxer Brana (Phasectus multifiorus,) 


Scarlet Runners,as they are more generally called, cannot be 
grown successfully here; although they thrive vigorously, and 
produce their old familiar fluwers freely ; they can rarely be 
induced to set a single pod. Probably if grown as a dwarf plant, 
and kept constantly pinched back as recommended by “ Landoli- 
cus,” a better result might be obtained, 


Frexon og Kinney Beana (Phaseolus vulgaris.) 


These may be divided into two classes, namely, Climbers and 
Dwarfs; the former, however, like the Searlet Runner, will 
never set its pods freely in our climate; dwarf varietics therefore 
should only be selected, aud these, if well crown, will thrive with 
every success. They should be sown in a moderately shady 
position ; if fully exposed to the sun they not only grow slowly, 
but almost invariably become infested with a kind of fy which 
destroys them in the course ofa few days. ‘The first sowigs may 


be made early in October, or as soon aa the rains have ceased, 
and other sowings at intervals of ten or fifteen days should be made 
up to December. They should be sown in rows two feet apart, 
and about three inches dividiug the seeds, which must be covered 
with about one inch of soil only. The seed, if good, will germi- 
nate in four or five days, and the plants be in full bearing in six to 
seven weeks from the time of sowing. They should be grown in 
a, free, open soil, moderately enriched with well-decayed manure. 


Beet (Bela vulgariz.) 


This is one of the most valuable vegetables, and is probably 
more popular in this country eveu than in Europe. It is cultivat- 
ed here without any difficulty. A free, open soil suits it best, and 
to grow it to perfection a trench should ba made about eighteen 
inches deep, at the bottom of which a layer of four inches of rich 
manure should be laid. This should then be covered up with 
about nine inches of soil, and the seeds sown in a row down the 
centre, As soon as the plants are three or four inches in heicht, 
they should be thinned out to aclistance of nine inches apart, when 
they may be supplied with a liberal dressing of liquid manure, 
Treated in this way they form Jarge routs and are ready for table 
in ten weeks from the time of sowing. For an early crop, a amall 
quantity of seed should be sown in pans about the middle of Aug- 
ust, and if they come up too thickly, should be transplanted into 
other pans, where they must be kept till the end of the rainy sea- 
son, When they should be plauted io trenches as mentioned above, 
These, however, never make such fiue roots as those grown in the 
open grouud, 


THe Carrot (Daucus carota.) 


This vegetable requires a deep, rich, light, sandy soil, and one 
that has been heavily manured ; the season previously suits it best. 
In preparing the ground for them it should be trenched to a depth 
of two feet for long varieties, and about twelve inches for the short 
kinds. Care must be taken that the soil is carefully broken up 
and pulverised finely. Ifthe soil bas been liberally manured for 
the previous crop, and is moderately rich, no fresh dressing 
should be given, as fresh manure has a tendency to cause the roots, 
to become forked. When, however, the soil is poor, a liberal sup-. 
ply of very old leaf mould or cow manure should be added. Thig 
must be placed about six inches below the surface, as it will then 
have the effect of drawing the young roots doewaward. To pro- 
mote a vigorous youthful growth, aud enable the young plants to 
grow freely, some recommend that the drills be drawn deep enough 
to allow of a small quantity of well-rotted manure beiag placed 
at the bottom, and after covering this with a little fing soil the 
seed sliontd be sown. 

The first sowing of the Horn varieties may be made on a raised 
bed early in September, and successional sowings every ten days 
thereafter. Sowings of the long kinds should be commenced in 
October, To induce the seed to germinate quickly, it should be 
steeped in water for six or eight hours before sowing; it must 
then be thoroughly mixed with ashes or dry sand and sown in 
drills nine inches apart for the small kinds, and twelve inches for 
the larger sorts. As soon as the plants are three or four inches 
high, they should be thinned out to a distance of six inches 
between them. The crop must be kept clear of weeda, and the 
soil frequently stirred around the roots ; they must also be kept 
liberally supplied with water during the whole period of their 

rowth, 
‘ As soon as they have attained maturity, they should be careful- 
ly takeu up without damaging the roots, and after cutting olf the 
taps to within an inch of the crown, and allowed to dry in the 
sun for two or three days, should then be stored in dry earth or 
sand for future use. 


LEEK (Aliium porrum.) 


The Leek is but little cultivated in Bengal, and is rarely to be 
found tu our markets. This is certainly not owing to any difficul- 
ty in its cultivation, for, provided good seed ig procured, it can 
be grown most successfully with proper treatment, 

Secd should be sown early in October, or as soon as the rains 
are over, ina light rich soil. When the plants are about six imch- 
es high, they should be transplanted into trenches prepared iu the 
same way as for Celery, but they need not be more than eight 
inches wide, ‘The plant should be placed in the rows at a distance 
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of not mora than five or six inches apart. In planting, seedlings 

should be placed at least three inches deep in the soil, and as 
they iucrease in growth, should have some light, rich, soil drawn 
round the stems to insure their being properly blanched. They 
must be kept liberally supplied with water, and are also much be- 
nefited by frequent dressings of strong liquid manure. 


Tae Letruce (Lactuca sativa.) 


Lettuces are especially partial to an open, deeply worked and 
well enriched soil, and te an abundant supply of moisture through- 
out their whole growth. Not only is this necessary to insure a free 
growth, but algo to secure such an amouut of crispness and natu- 
ral aucculency as alone constitute the highest merits of this impor- 
tant salad plant, The Lettuce is divided into two distinct groups, 
namely, the Cos. and the Cabbage varieties, both of which 
thrive equally well in this country, aithough probably the Cab- 
bage varieties are best adapted for very early crops, being of a 
hardier nature. Sowing may be made for au early crop in pans 
or boxes in August or September, and as soon as they have form- 
ed four leaves, should be transplanted into well raised beda. They 
must, however, be protected from heavy rains, otherwise they ara 
liable to damp off. For main crops after the rains are over, sow- 
ings should ba made in the open ground in drills twelve inches 
apart, As soon as the plants are sufficiently strong they should 
be thinned out in the rows, leaving nine to twelya inches between 
the plants of the Cos varieties, and fifteen inches for the larger 
kinds of Cabbage, The plants thatare removed from the drills 
should be transplanted into a bed of rich soil and carefully shaded 
for three or four days. These will form a good successional crop 
to those left tn the original bed, although they will not be equal 
to them in size, as the finest Lettuces are always produced from 
the plants that are allowed to remain in the place where the seed 
is sown. As soon as the plants are large enough, a few should be 
tied up at intervals of three or four days to blanch them. This 
operation must only be performed when the plauts are quite dry; 
it ig therefore best done in the afternoon ofa bright sunny day. 
After being tied up, care must be takeu not to water the plants 
overhead, otherwise, the water settling between the leaves fre- 
quently causes the hearts to rot. 

The red ant is particularly partial to the seed of this plant, and 
in Sardens much infested with this insect itis almost impossible 
to raise plants in the open ground. In such a case it is necessary 
to sow the seed in pans or boxes filled with coarse soorkee or gravel, 
to which may be added a small quantity of leaf mould. These 
must be placed in such @ position that the ants cannot get to 
them ; this is easily managed by procuring gumlaks about the 
size of ordinary seed pans; fill these with waterand then invert 
an ordinary six or eight-inch flower pot in each, on which must 
be placed the pans or boxes. If care is taken thatthe gumiahe 
are kept constantly filled with water, this will form an effectual 
barrier to ants or any other iusect. 


THE Pea (Piswm sativum } 


The Pea delights in a rich, deep, light soil, one that has been 
well-manured for the previous season’s crop suite it best, Should, 
however, the soil be poor, it may be enriched with a good dressing 
of very old cow manure or leaf mould, which, when possible, 
should be applied a month or two before sowing. On no account 
use fresh or half-rotted manure, this being two stimulating in its 
action, causes an unnatural production of stem, to the detriment of 
the crop, and frequently also causes the plants to become infested 
with mildew, 

The first sowing may be made about the middle of September 
on raised beds, commeucing with the dwarf early varieties, and, 
where space is available, this should be followed by successional 
sowlngs at intervals of a week or ten days up to the end of Novem- 
ber. Before sowing, the seed should be steeped in water for three 
or four hours, and then allowed to dry for about the aame time be- 
fore betng planted. The dwarf kinds may be sowa in rows about 
eighteen inches apart,and the seeds about one inch apart,covering 
them with aboutan inch of soil, The taller growing sorts require 
aspace of atleast three feet between the rows,ind should be plant- 
ed two inches deep. As soon as they are about six inches high 
they should be staked, planting tle sticks so that they cross each 
other at about six inches from the top,where they should be firmly 
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tied together. The situation best adapted forthe Pea 1s one where 
it receives the full morning sun, but partially shaded during the 
remainder of the day. 

TURNIP {Brassica rapa.) 


A rich, deep, mellow soil, with a fair amount of moisture, is the 
most favorable for the Turnip, although any good soil, well dug and 
manured, will grow them well. Sowtugs should be commenced in 
September and continued at intervals of a few days up to the end 
of November, They should be sown in drills about twelve inches 
apartand as soon as the plants are large enough, should be thinned 
out to the same distance in the rows, The plants must be kept 
free from weeds, and the soil frequently loosened around them, 
They must also be kept freelysupplied with water and occasionally 
drenched with liquid mauure. | 7 


I ar a ai 
Gorrespoubence. 


Te 


THE CROTON MANIA. 


70 THE EDITOR OF THE “ INDIAN GARDENER.” 


Dean §1n,-—-After reading “ Selina’s” Jetter in your last issue, 
I feel great sympathy for her, and have been cogitating ways and 
means by which some lesson may ba given to that “husband of 
hers” to withdraw him from his sinful absorption in his favourite 
hobby to the entire sacrifice of the duties and requirements of 
& paterfamilina, Perhaps, if I confess that I am a martyr to 
nearly the same kind of treatment, my sympathy and advice 
may be more kindly taken, After such a confession, you must 
not expect, Mr. Editor, I can sign my proper name, Oh no! 


‘Idare not do that after exposing my wife’s failings, ior I know to my 


cost that the fair sex are not the only ones subject to sach cruel 
treatracnt from the wrongful indulgence of various hobbies, 


Selina’s troubles have, however, suggested to me o “tit for tat” 
arrangement, that may be the means of doing good to usboth. Before 
I can very well explain my scheme, I must first give alittle glimpse of 
my poor miserable life and of the tortures I have to undergo. Well 
then, to begin I may tell you that mg wife's “hobby” is any new and 
complicated kind of fancy work that has just come into fashion. The 
more difficult it may be the more in her element she seems, becoming 
of contse quite indifferent to sublunary things, such as a husband, or the 
requirements ofa housewife's duties. Picture to yourself a hungry 
man just returned after a day’s bard work in the city, with a 
tempting little dinner apread out before him, and nothing but his 
wife’s mania to prevent his beginnicg operations at once! “Marian 
dear,” I mildly urge, “ Dinner’s on table.” “Yes ! thread forward, slip 
one, knit one, &c.” Weil I wait patiently for a few minutes and try 
again, this time in a key just a trifle higher than the last—“But 
Marian! dinner is gettiug cold, and Tam very hungry!” “All right, 
darling, I will come in & minute”? But gooducss alone knows what 
alength of tether this said “minate” is allowed, and 1 am reaily brist- 
ling with impatience and a sense of injustice. By this time, in # voice 
far from melodious, I bellow out “Marian, will you put that 
horrid bit of useless rubbishing humbug down and come at once, 
otherwise L shall be tempted to throw it out of the window,” 
Perhaps this may at times have the desired effect, but not without 
a most touching and reproachful low of tears aud o bitter little speech, 
telling me that I am growing very rude, cruel, and hard-hearted, and 
that I. am just purposely annoying her becanse L tnow ake wishes to 
finish it at ones fur dear baby to put on todo henour to my “birth-day’’ 


jt 
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&e. &e. &o, Well, after this outburst, if I want any peace at all, J must 
go on the humble tack, and though I don’t at all admit it to myseif, 
pretend to feel very penitent for my bastiness, and so bring things to a 
pretty peaceful state again. 





I conld quote scores of the like instances, but one will serve to show 
my mesning, Now my suggestion is that “Selina” should try my 
wife’a hobby, not in a half-hearted fashion, hut go at it. with zeal 
to the neglect of every household duty, while I in my turn will play 


eff “Chartie’s Croton mania’ on Marian, 


[think this sudden plunge into a course of selfish absorption in her 
own interest, will tend to rouse Chariie te sce what’s wrong, and what it 
is that makes him conscions of a falling off in his creature comforts. 
At this stage Selina should take no notice but just go on perseveringly 
in her own couraa. The day of mutual explanation must eventually 
come, and then, when husband and wife compare notes, they will not 
fail to see that each ia dependent on the other for no smal) share of 
domestic comfort and happiness, and will understand that “help meev” 
has a deeper meaning than the mere endowing one’s partner with his 
worldly goode, and that each must in some measare sacrifice his or her 
own particular fancy or hobby, to render that help to the other in their 
home life which tenda to ensore mutual happiness: My wife, too, 
I hope, will be brought to see her faults when in reproaching ma, she 
seea that she has been guilty of the same hideous sin of sclfishness (only 
in smother form) herself. At some future day perhaps we may 
compare notes, and with favourable results, tn the meanwhile I have 
the honour to be, 


Yours, &e., 


ANOTHER VICTIM. 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE “ INDIAN GARDENER.” 


Dear Sin,—I am glad that at last we knights of the “ Baize apron” in 
India are te have-a journal, the sole object of which will be to promote 
the interests of horticulture. I¢ is certainly surprising that uo attempt 
has previously been made to found an organ of the kind, for the want 
of it has undoubtedly bcen Felt by many, and especially so in the mofnsail 
districts, where almost every resident is solely dependent on the produce 
of his own garden for his supply of vegetables. 


I well remember when I first cama out to India, some ten years gince, 
brimining over, as I imagined, with a thorough knowledge of every thing 
pertaining to horticulture, what surprise {1 might almost say disgust} I 
felt at the miserable appesrance presented by every garden I came acroas, 
and bow I boastfully asserted that E would soun slow my brother planters 
what conld be dove, and accordingly set to work at once, adopting the 
most approved European methods for doing eversthing, disdaining of 
course to take any hints from the pre-adamite systems adopted by others, 
What was the result? Why! at the end of three or four months f 
was fain to confess 1 was the prentest ignoramus of them all Well, 
there was nothing to be donc but just to bury all my boasted knowledge 
ileep in the sub-strata of my garden, and, ag some of my friends laugh- 
ingly suggested, “ go to school again,’ This at first seemed rather a 
dificult and disagreeable task, but as we Scotch say, if we “ act a stout 
heart to a stay brae,” or ia Euglish a “atrong heart to a steep hill,” 
if is wonderful how easily difficulties are overcome. Now I hare no 
doubt there ara hundreds of people in India who have made, or are 





making attewpts at gardening, and most of these have met, and will 
meet with failure jnst in the game way as I did, simply from not know- 
ing what to do, or when to do it, and with some we might add, how to 
do it, To such your journal must prove an invaluable guide. 


The invitation contained in your firat number asking for contributions 
of an interesting nature on horticultural matters will, I hope, be liberally 
responded te. Wehave many good men and trua, doing quiet and 
unobtrusive work in various districts, who could give us many valuable 
hints and suggestions, and these certainly should not be allowed to hide 
their light under a bushel. Unfortunately, however, I have not the 
‘gift of the gab,” not at least at the point of a pen, still I intend to 
domy best, and hope occasionally to send you a few notes of my 
Endian experiences, which, if you think suitable, you can make usa of, if 
otherwise, consign them to that home from which no MS. 
returns, 


ever 


Toea Assamica, 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS, 


Hoste P£—Crotons are certainly benefited by occasional dosea of liquid ma- 
nure ; it should not bowerer be giten toa stroug. A surface dressing of bone duat 
or bone phosphates once a year, is also good, this is slow in ita action, dut very 
lasting, and considerably improves the colour both of Crotons and Dracmuans, 


TI. We prefer upright pote to shallow ones, and for this reazon, that there is 
more root-room for the plants in proportion to the surface exposed 


Ill. You should not attempt to turn your roses into standards before the pran- 
ing season. In fact the later it ia delayed the more likely they will ba to flower 
the firat year. 


T¥. The leaf sentig Croton Weismann, 


CoTTAGE GARDENER I.—The first sowings may be made immediately after the 
raing, 4 
Tl. William I, Sangster'sa Ne I, McLean's Little Gem, Second crop Veitch’s 
Perfection, Telegraph, Dr. Maclean, 


TIT, Peas like a rich Jight soil, one that bas been well manured 4 season previ- 
ously suits them best, Fresh manure pre-disposes them to an inordinate produc- 
tion of haulm to the sacrifice of course of poda, 


1¥. The early dwarf growing varieties shouid not be planted more than an 
inch oran inch and a haif deep; wrinkled varieties may be covered with two 
inches of goil. 


RaNeEs.—All shoota below the junction should be robbed off as fast as they 
appear, otherwise these will deprive the scion of the nourishment needed for its 
support. When thia occurs they must inevitably succumb. When the grafts 
were planted the junction should have been placed below the surface of the soil. 
Where this is done the atock rarely throws up suckers, and the scion ia by this 
menns also able to form roots of its own. 


A SUBSCRIBER.—-It jg very casy toascertnin when the male flowers are ina 
proper condition. On the flowers first expanding the numerous stamens are af a 
creamy-whita color; these shortly change tom deep yellow, this is caused by 
the bursting of the pollen bags or anthers; as soon as this occurs they are ready 
for use. In fertilising ali that is necessary to be done is to dust the pollen 
freely on to the stigma of the female flower, 





AMERICAN GARDEN MAXIMS, 


Never disturb roota by working deeply among them in dry weather, 
atir the surface only, and often. 


If you water at ali, water thoroughly, and keep the aoil moist till rain comes, 
otherwise watering is au injury. 


September 16, 1984.) 


The eosigat aud cheapest way cto keep a garden clean ia to rake the ground 
over oties or ¢wice a week on aunuy days, This method destroys the oe 
when they are juat appearing and maintaing moisture, — 

Pick trait if possibla when it ia dry, aud before it is over ripe, do not leave 
it.in the ang or wind, but take it at once to coolness and abade, 

. Preotiog snmmer proving and pinchiug onlywher plants are in their apring. 
OF simmer growth, and not after the wood begins to ripen, If panies 
till then, wait ¢ill the plant is dormant. 

.Baudy or gravelly aoil cau uavally be worked immediately afgar raiu, but 
if heavy land is eultivated when wet, of ao dry aa to bresk ap ia lumps it i¢ 
injured. 

. Watob all eropa daily. Planta are living things and need attention, disoaaea, 
insects, drought or wet masy destroy themin a few days, or even hours, if left 
miMaered for, 

_ le setting plaote never put in hard unprepared soil, Do not stick them in 
little ahallow boles uor in deep narrow ones, wherein the roota are all bud- 
dled together ; make the holes large and deep, fill the bottom partly with 
fine, rich, moiat aurfase soi] free from jumpa and manure, and spread the 
roote out ov this, then fill in with very fine pulverised earth, setting the 
plant iu light soil one inch ortwo inches desper than it grew naturally ; 
and in heavy land at the same depth. If manure is used, spread it on the 
surface around, not up against the stam of the plant, 

‘Bare with scrupulous economy all wood-ashes, goap-soda and all artisles 
having fertilising qualities. A cowpost heap is like a sixz-peauy sayings 
bank, amalifrequeot additions and often make a large aggregate. The grawer 
aud his land usually grow rich together and in the asmweé proportion, 

‘In handling and setting out plauta-never let the roots alirivel and dey ont. 
After plauta-and cuttinga dre iu tha ground, never leave them just long 
ancegh to dry out and die, kesp them moist, not wet and sodden, but moiat 
all the time. In settling out planta spread ont the roots and make tha 
grownd very firm aious them. In trenching stock, put the roota down deeply. 
The gardener who fails te carry out these principles haa not learut the letter 
Avhis business. ‘Roo'a success with ama Fruits,” 


- THE LANGUAGE OF FLOWERS. 


Dr. Eriksson haa recently described at Leipzig the protomeristem in the 
roots of Dicotyledons. It appears that the root apex consists of three 
zones of meristem, tha plerome, the peribiem, and the dermocalyptrogen, 
In Monocotyledones two additional types are met with, sara the doctor ; 
one in which there aro four sonea of meristem: calyptrogen, dermatogen, 
peroblem and plerome. The other type displays calyptrogen and plerome 
only, with a common zoue for cortex aud epidermis, Woe believe this 
doctor's cuticle must ba too pachydermatous for castigation from a hab- 
domadary journal of phanerogamio and pomologic horticulture, ao we think 
it better to let the futWer discoveries of thia verbose ductor tranamigrate to 
other situations.— The Garden. 


PATRON SAINTS. 


How ia it that Irishmen seem to hold the memory of St. Pataick in 
auch high esteem, whilst the meujority of the Huglish people seam by 
contrast to ba aluoat uuiversally ignoraut of the natal day of their great 
thtrven, St. Gzorak ? Perhaps some will find an explanation of thia diver- 
gout sentiment in the fact that whila§ the bulk of the Irish uation are Os- 
tholic, the Euglish people are Protestant. But that dees uot fully satiafy th, 
euquirer, because both Scotch aud Welsh, Protestants’ of Protestanute, wake aa 
much fues at the proper time over the memury of St. Davip and St, ANDREW 
aa the light-hearted Ceits do over their beloved St, Patuice. But oot less 
curious 12 connection with this matter ia the divergence showu in the choice 
of national emblems, On the past, as on every other St. Pataion’a Day, 
Irishmen (0 cur towns might bave bean seen wearing the trinue Stamrock 
in their coats, the Iittla pieces of gold akin being added to lend that 
lustre which pature fails to furnish. Wherever Bowers ara soki thera 
waa to be seen the Shamrock, arrayed in green aud goid, iuviting attention 
from ali “thrue pathriwta ;" and the “thrue pathriota” forthwith be- 
decked themselves with Trefuil. Eugliahmeu, Lowsver, ioasting ea they 
gauof the asintly champion who conquered tie dragon, have alao good 
reason to be proud of their nationsl emblem, the Rose; but whilat Nature 
permite Shamrock tobe sufficiently abundant in March, it does not give us 
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Roses iu April, eveu though they be nut wanted till the Térd theof month. 
Did we Britishers bab desice to disulay our national emblem then, we 
should God only the Bowers grown in warmth available for our decorstion ; 
and therafora wa might well damur that such & floral decoration ghonld fall 
ou auch an unoanNy sexson ratyer than iu July, when Rowes are ao abun. 
daut that we might waar uct merely button-holes, but bouquets. Alas! 
a0 uneentimental are BE sglishmen that they care no more for the memory of 
St. Georas than for the man in the moon. They do, however, love Bossa 
rather for their own sakes than as emblema, The Scotchman has bis hardy 
Thistle; but even that is rather out of season on the 30th of November, and 
ha therefore moisteus St. ANDREW's memory iu whiskey. The Welshonn 
has nothing better than the Leek ; but with the true Cambrian that pungent 
vegetable suffices to aid him in beepiug Sk. aes ad memory green,—Gardens 
ers Chronicle, 





AN AMERICAN ROSE-GROWING CRAZE, 


Tho American Gardener's Monthly” gives the following interesting account 
of the preat oraze that hag racently set in in that country for Rose growing, 

“Devellera in remote rural districts are noconscioua of the extent to which the 
culture of Roses ia oxter.ding in and around our large cities, In consequence 
ofthe extraordigary pricea obtained for Rose-buds during the past two or 
three years, not only have the large florista used their large profits in extend- 
ing their greenhouse stractares for that parpose, but the fauulons reports of 
the profite of Rose-growing have excited the cupidity of many capitalists in 
the vicinity of New York, Boston and Chicago, and in all probability in the 
other large cities of tha Union, ‘These men have an abundance of moana, and 
begin on a scale usuaily ot which the ordinary florist who haa to olimb hia 
way up, 6uds; ao that we have already in the vicinity of New York at least a 
dozen establishments for the forcing of Rose-buds iu winter, owned by men 
who count their capital by millions, These gentlemen of course know 
nothing about the buainess, relying altogether upon their gardeners for 
puccess, for who ever heard of a millionaire florist ? Whether they gucceed 
or not in making a profit of a few huudred poundaa year is not vital to 
men who ¢ount their incomes by tena of thousands, yetit ia curious with 
what interest the rise and fallof a few pence in the Rose-market is 
regarded even by them. 


New Jersey has more thau her quota of millionaire florists ; already we 
have four in Madison, ons in Summit, and two in Orange, New Jersey , and 
itis said there is as much interest mauifested by them io the prices at which, 
in the technical slang of the flower-shops “Cooks”, “Mermets”, and “Perlas” 
are quoted in Broadway as ia avinced in Wall Street in “Wabash,” “Lake 
Shore’, “Erie”, or *Ceautral” shares, I$ is true that one at least of these 
gentlemen give all the profits that accrue from his Roses to charitable 
purposes, butit ig feared he has few imitators among hia compeers in this 
particular; for the motive ia the aame aa in all other investments—to gat the 
largest profit possible from the amalleat amount of money involved. 


A wholesale dry goods merchaut, or a manufacturer doing a business of 
£200 000 a year,ia amply paid by a net profit of fiva per cent; but when 
ho is given to understand that some illiterate digger of the soil, by an in- 
veatment in Rose-growing of £2,0U00geta a net profit of twenty five per ceni., 
he foolishly imagines that a larger amouut of capital invested will bring 
corresponding profita. Such at least seems to be the opinion of many capita- 
lists, for within the past twelve months we have been conauited oy at least a 
score of gentlemen about to embark in the businessof ltose-growiug, and 
have no doubt that othera in the trade have had the same oxperience. 
Only last week a gentleman entered into negotiations with a green-house 
builder in Jersey City to construct at his country residence, some wixty 
miles from New York, 400 feet by 20 feet, orabont 12,000 square feet of 
glnas as a beginning, whieh, furnished, heated by hot water and stocked, 
will cost uot much lesa than £3,000, It is true that many of theas amateur 
florists will get their fingers burnt, and will not only never realize a 
dollar on their invesments, but will work at a lose; but yet enough of 
them will sucesed to give zest to the risk, for at present prices, when 
guocesa is attained, the profits are so great aa to produce the present 
craze on the subject—a craze that probably will rasult exactly as the Jforus 
multicaulia did in 1840, or the Grape Vine faver iu 1865, Weall kuow tus 
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disastroua result of these speculatious. Hundreds thought there were 
“millions” in them, but found to their sorraw that they were thousands 
out. So, we predict, will be the result of the Rose-mania, for au over 
supply may quickly change the fashion. 


- All expertence shows that in the perishable commodities of fruita, lowers 
or vegetables, whenever an over-snpply feeds the market, and brings down 
the prices below a paying level, lesa in sold than when they bring fair 
prices. Two yeare ago, in Jane, Strawberries and Cabtages in tha New 
York market got ao low as not to pay aven the coat of marketing, the result 
was that hundreds of loads had to ba taken back tothe manure yerds, as 
they could not be disposed of at any price. Some thirty yeara ago Peaches 
one day feil down to aix pence a basket -in Washington market, New 
York, and would not sell at that, 
held by a score of dealers only. They got their heads together and doci- 
ded to destroy every peach in the market, [é waa doue, a scarcity was 
produced, aud in twenty-four hours Peaches went up to four shillings per 
baxket, The leader in the movement bad no doubt been « discipia of 
Adam Smith, aud had wisely atudied the lawa of supply and demand, 


The presovt excitement in Rose-growing is oo doubt fargely dua to the 
unprecedented pricea realized thie winter, cauaed in a great measure by the 
unusual heat and drought of last autumn which weakened in many cases, 
aud in others entirely destroyed the plaats that would have been used to 
produce a crop of flowers. This, together with a brisk demand, haa resutlt- 
ed in profits which it ia unreasonable to éXpect can aver be long coutained 
in any iegitimate business, 


NOTES AND JOTTINGS. 


Nothing preserves either the enda of posts inserted in thesoil, or the inside 
of plant-tubs so well as charring them, 


A larger proportion of white flowers are fragrant than those of any other 
colour. Yellow comes noxt, then red, and fastly blue ; after which, and in 
the same order, may be reckoned violet, greeu, orange, brown, aud black, 


The most valuable seil,as a general atock, ia that from the surface of a 
good pasture, cut aa for Jawns, and piled up torot. After a year or two 
this kind of soil is invaluable: it ia at Jeast half vegetable matter, which 
affords the best of nourishment, aud geuerally speaktug the other is a whole- 
Some friable loam, 


Special fowera for monruing are now manufactured in Paris—artificial 
biocesoms i an apparently withered condition, Thus there are white roseg 
With apots of decay near the heart andthe edzes of the leaves curled and 
tinged with brown, sprays of dying ten-roges- and tiup worm-eaten buds hid- 
den in russet dead leaves, fadod pansies aud dried-up viclets, aud purple aud 
white heliotropes—uall for those whose grief is not too deep for consolation. 


Goane.—Guano, if genuine, should not weigh more than 70 to 72 lb. per 
busbel. By drring aud burning, Pernviau guano abould lose from 58 to 60 
per cent. of ita weight. Ite ash should be white, aud should disaolve readi- 
ly aud without efferveacence, in diluted muriatic acid, tenving an insoluble 
reaidue, which should vot amount to more than 2 per ceut, of tha weight of 
Mixed with qnick-iime it should giva a strong ammouniaca]l 
odour.—Agriculiural Gaaette, 


the guano, 


“Vrorration.—That vegetation of a certain kind will not only exiat but 
flourish without rain, appears to have been proved bayond donbt, for ia Dr, 
Schwefarth’a account of his journey across the Arabian dosert, published in 
Petermann's Mittheitungen, he mentions that in one part where no rain had 
been known for six yeara he found aome Acaciag and Tamariak stil] green and 
flourishing, while the jast traces of herbaceous planta had disa ppeared. A 
aky-biae salvia wag found in profusion in favoured localities, 


Monk Nict tHan Sclenviric.x—A goutleman much intereated in bota- 
nical mattera, recently diracted one of the clerka at bis place of busi. 
neas tocopy 4 list of names for him. On looking over what bad been 
written, he waa surprised to fiud the word “ Large-novia." On poiut- 
ing out to the young wan that an errer had been made, he waa inform- 
ed in all sincerity toatit was oat really iusorrest, but ouly au improre- 
ment on the original, The word was Bignouia, but aa big was rather a 
plang term, he had alteradi: to large, which meant the aawe thing, aud 
was Much wore élegaut, 
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To Destroy ANTSs.— Mix a little arsenic with some water and angar, place 
it in a sancet, and cover the aaucer over with na slate, leaving sufficient room 
for the ants to oreap under the alate by puttiug two pea between the sau- 
cer and the slate to prevent ite fitting close. A heavy atone on the top of 
the alate wili be necessary, lest sore other creature besides the ant find its 
way to the polaen oup. Lime water poured fraely into their nests and rang 
will dislodge them; and honey and water, should aragaic be emuector: to, 
Will antrap tham, 

Process To Remove Trex-Stomps.—A vary simple process ia employed in 
America: for freaiag woodiand newly brought iuto cultivation from the atumps 
of trees. A hole about two incties iu diameter and eighteen inches in depth 
ia bored In the stump about autumn, filled with a concentrated aolntion of 
saltoetre, aud closed with a plug, Iu the following spring a pint or so of’ 
petroleum is poured into the same hole audset on fire, During the course 
of the winter the aaltpetre aolntion bas penetrated every portion of the 
atump, 26 that not ouly this, but also tite rocta are thoroughly burut out. 
The ash ia left in situ, and fortua s valuable mavere, 

Wasa ror APaipes,—Take haif-s-pound of the strongeat tobaccs, boil it 
in two quarts of water, until it is reduced Go three pints, then dilute it with 
bide quarts of water in which acot has been previously mixed. Then add 
about two Sears of quicklime ; atic it daily for eight days with a wisp of: 
atraw ; atrain it through a piece of canvas (uot too thick); thie will render - 
the fluid go clear, that when used, it will pass through tie finest wateriug- 
pot witbout choking up the rose. This wash bas been used for 
Pelargoniuma, Verbeuse, and Buses, without their being in ¢he slightest: 
dogres iujured by it. 

A Cuma? Gaup—Ernper. —Cauliflowera, broccoli, and other beabeloacsous 
plants are genorally mach infeated with grubs, . To clear them. off ia an 
easior task thau it appears, Dissolve a coffee-cup full of salt in hot water, 
then putit into 4 common-sized watering-pot, and fill with cold water, Just 
give each plant a gentle switch over with this moisture, andthe grubs will 
all disappear in a moment, and the aalt water will nourish the plants wondeg- 
fully, All greene are fond of galt and water. Some people would be afraid 
of killing their caulifiowers; but it must be borne in mind that the salt and 
water will not pevetrate the leavea: it rune off to the roots, killing every 
caterpillar in its way.— Zhe Gardener's Magazine. 





WORE IN SEASON, 
Tos Flowgk GARDEN. 

There ia cot much that cau be dooe in thia department during this 
mnouth, beyond making preparations for the heavy work that must ba 
eucountered iu Octaber. If not done previously, no time should now be 
Jost in making aowiuga of Asters, Pansies, Cinerurias, Dahlias, Verbena, 
Balsams, aud Primulas,asrecommouded in our laat iasue. Tuese take # 
long time to attain maturicy, ao that uuless they mre sown early, they 
frequently fail to bloow at all. 

Complete the work of repotting all plants in pote without delay. If the 
weather is fine, the pruniug of Ruse may be commeuced by ihe end of 


tha month, 





THe VEGETABLE GARDEN. 

The cottinuance of heavy rain during the Jagat fortuight has prevented - 
much work bejng doug in this departmeut; advantage must be taken of 
every fine day to clear and turn over all vacant ground ; the more frequent - 
ly the latter operation ia peziurmed the better, The first sowinga of the 
cubbage tribe shouwhi now we ready for transplanting. Tuis ig beat done 
pa acon a8 the plauta have made their firat perfect leaf. They should be 
pricked out tute beds of light, rich soil, plucing them about three inches 
apart, protecting them from excessive sunshine and also heavy raiuu. 
Celery shouid alao now be ready for trauspianting the firat time, treating 
it the same as cabbages. Second sowings of Cabbages, Brussel’s Sprouts, 
Cauliflowers, Savoys aud Kughl Khol sbonid be made before the end of the 
mouth. Aasoon aa the weather cleara up, the first sowings of Turnips, 
Lettuces, Beet and Carrots should be made in raised beds. Sowing so early 
in of course attended with a considerable degree cf uncertainty, as if beavy 
FAlDS again eusue, the saved is inevitably Jost, but atill the experiment 14 
worth the risk, as, provided the weather continues fine, we vial! by this 
meaua be almost a month in advance of our friends wie are not 80 Yeuture- 
sume. Artichokes and Tomatoes should be aowu in paus under shelter, 


Y Serinighily Yourval of Bortiealtace ix all its Beanehee. 
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THE GARDEN. 


ITS ARRANGEMENT AND MANAGEMENT. 
il, 


fo. 


Bless mel what a delightful prospect is bere ! and so it oughé to be, 
for thia garden waa designed for pleasure—but for ioneat pleasure, the 
sntertninment of the sight, the amell, and the refreahmeut of the very 


mind,” — Aran. 


‘How many of our modern gardens are there which 
have been planned with the idea of carrying out the 


same principles as the one so favourably criticised by 
this famous Greek scholar more than three centuries ago ? 
Too frequently such on idea as the garden forming a 
“ refreshment of the mind” or an “ entertainment” of any 
of the senses is lost sight of or otherwise thrust 
aside, in our endeavours to follow some prevailing fashion, 
often entirely to the sacrifice of all that is beautiful. 
It must be admitted, however, that in our Indian gar. 
dens, the more general failing is the paying little or no 
attention to their arrangement or design. In most 
instances a tenant takes a house with a garden attach- 
ed, which is looked upon as an indispensable appendage, 
or an undesirable addition to the expenses of maintaining 
a suitable establishment, as the case may be. If of the 
latter opinica, for appearance sake he will prebably spend 
just sufficient to keep it in a presentable condition. 
Should he, however, have a taste for horticultural pursuits, 
it may not only be well kept, but also well stocked with 
choice plants. In doing all this he will, in almost every 
case, Tigidly adbere to the original plan of the garden, 
or grounds, no matter how inartistic or incongruous its 
design. Fearing almost as much to alter the form of any 
beds or walks, or remove any unsightly or overgrown trees 
or shrubs, as he would to alter the construction of the 


building itself, thereby probably binding himself to the 


old stereotyped designs of the builder or architect of the 
house, who in most instances kaow nothing of a garden 
or its requirements, nor even of its products, except 
those that are presented to him in an edible form. 

It would certainly be impossibie to lay down any 
hard and fast rule for the laying oat of a garden, as there 
are ao many points that mast be taken into consideration, 
and in no two cases would all these points be precisely 
alike, First, we bave the question of position; this, how- 
ever, in most instances, we must take as we find it; 
then wecometo the shape, formation, and extent of 
ground available, Its elevation must also ‘be consider- 
ed, 80 aS to secure perfect surface drainage, without 
which no garden can ever be kept in good order. A, 
proper system of water supply is another indispensible 
point to secure success, for in this country, for several 
months of the year, we are ontirely dependent on artificial 
watering to secure the life and health of our plants; and 
last, but certainly not least, we have to consult the indi- 
vidual ideas of the owner. Some perhaps will desire 
to devote the space available exclusively to foliage or 
flowering planta or shrubs; otbers may allot a large por- 
tion to fruits or vegetables, Many demand that “the 

ueen of flowers” shall hold a prominent position, and a 
fave may be ardent admirers of annuals. Again we have 
those who aim at a higher standard,and devote most of 
their love to Orchids, Ferns or the more delicate foliage 
plants. ‘To whichever class or diviston theinclination may 
tend, so surely in Jaying outa garden a predominant 
position will be given to the object of his choice, In 


many instances this is carried out to a most irrational 


extent, so muck so, that to most spectators it would seem 
that the unfortunate owner kept lis garden as 4 source of 
selfish amusement only, and knew nothing of that pleasure 
that all true lovers of gardens feel, in having others to 
join with them in their admiration of their favorites as 
well as to receive any hints or instructions they can 
give, and that kindly criticism which is so essential to 
our proper advancement in the cultivation of the varied 


subjects of a garden, 


In laying out a garden we must have in view the 
object for which it is intended. If it is desired to be 


entirely of an ornamental nature, forming a pleasant 


view from the windows, or an agreeable promenade, 
the ground must be laid out with a lawn as extensive 
as the space available will admit of ; thisshould be 
embellished with suitable groups of foliage or flowering 
shrubs ; and where the grounds are of suflicient extent, 
specimen plants of Araucarias and trees of a similar 
nature may be introduced with advantage. A few well 
kept flower beda should be arranged in the fore-ground 
in a conspicuous position, the whole being backed up by 
tall shrubs or trees, ao as to hide the boundary lines. 
The paths or roade should be arranged so as to show 
as little as possible; but above all thore should be 
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plenty of grass, and to produce a good effect it must 
be well kept. 

Ia designing what may be termed a “general” garden, 
that is, one that willembrace flowers, fruit and vegeta- 
bles, we mustof course select the most prominent place 
for the flower garden, arranging it similarly to that des- 
cribed above. The portion allotted to vegetable culture 
must be fully exposed to sunshine, but at the same 
time so arranged as not to form a conspicuous object 
and thereby mar the pleasing effect of the whole, as 
this portion, for the greater part of the year, presents 
but a very unsightly appearance, The fruit department 
or orchard, should be placed as far from the house as 
possible, and should always be arranged on the northern 
or western boundary. It will then in no way interfere 
with the development of the fairer objects in the garden, 
by robbing them of sunlight, but in this position will, 
as they attain maturity, materially break the force of the 
hot winds that are so prevalent in many parts of India. 
Where roses are deemed a desirable acquisition, a 
position similar to that mentioned for vegetables should 
be assigned to them, for although universally admit- 
ted to be the most beautiful objects in the whole 
vegetable kingdom, are unfortunately of such untidy 
habits, and especially so in this country, that excepting at 
the period when they are in flower, are best kept in the 
back-ground. Possibly some of our readers who are 
ardent rosarians, and who look upon their favourite flower 
as the “‘allinall” of a garden, may demur at such a slight 
being cast upon it, and will obstinately determine to give 
her the same prominent position in their gardens that she 
occupies in their affections. 

One of the greatest difficulties we have to contend with 
in this country in laying out a garden, so as to produce a 
pleasing effect, is its extreme flatness. Where there is but 
a small extent of ground, this defect is easily remedied 
‘by the selection of trees or plants of suitable growth, and 

lanting so as to produce an apparently undulating surface; 
but where a large area has to be dealt with, this frequently 
presents difficulties that are not easily surmounted. Of 
course Where expense is no object, an undulating surface of 
any extent is easily made. After this is completed, the 
‘question arises, how shall we dispose of all the surplus 
water that would otherwise accumulate in the lower por- 
tion? A part of this will, of course, be carried to artificial 
tanks or lakes reserved for the purpose, but to get rid of 
the remainder is the problem, and in certain districts, where 
we have perhaps a natural fall of not more than one foot 
in a mile, is one very difficult of solution. Again there is 
the suitability of soil to be considered. In many parts of 
India we have a surface soil frequently not more than one 
to three feet in depth, and a sub-strata totally unfit, except 
after long cultivation, to support any kind of vegetation. 
Lastly, climatic influences must be borne in mind, In 
districts that are subject to a long season of drought, sc- 
companied by fierce hot winds, few plants or trees could 
be expected to survive if planted at any considerable ele- 
vation above the ordinary ground level. As a rule, there- 
fore, it is advisable to select such designs as are adapted 
to a level surface ; having done so, and decided on the 
more prominent features to be aimed at, the next step is 
to operate on the ground itself, and in doing so we should 
first have a clear conception of what ia to be done, and 
how we are todo it. By doing this we shall avoid any 
vexatious delays that would probably otherwise occur, 


by having to make alterations in our plans. After the 
work is ouce in progress, some of our most experienced 
landscape gardeners recommend the formation of a model 
of the garden on a small scale in a box of sand or 
similar material, or in a small portion of the ground. 
The amount of ground apportioned to each department ; 
the position of roads, shrubberies, or beds; the undulations 
or gradations of the soil, and, if considered necessary, even 
the effect of the planting, may in this way be graphically 
illustrated. Attention must next be given to the surface 
of the soil. If it is on what may be termed a dead level, 
we must first proceed to give it a sufficient slope to en- 
sure all excess of water being speedily carried off. The 
method of doing this will of course depend upon the best 
means available for the disposal of the water ; but, where 
practicable, the incline should be in one direction only, 
and this, falling away from the building which the garden 
surrounds. <A slope of 1 in 100, will be found ample 
for most positions ; or where the soil is of a light porous 
nature, 1 in 200, will generally be sufficient. The for- 
mer, however, is a safer limit. Having secured a system 
of surface drainage that will effectually prevent all fears 
of ever becoming water-clogged, we should next turn 
our attention to eub-soul drainage. This is s subject that 
has received very little attention in this country, though 
at least for several months ia the year it is much more 
required here than in Europe. Ordinary earthen pipes, 
two to three inches in diameter, are a procured from 
native manufacturers, and answer the purpose admirably. 
The depth of the drains will depend upon the fall available 
for an outlet and also the nature of the soil. In light 
soils that absorb moisture quickly, they may be placed 
at a depth of four feet, but in stiff retentive clay, 24 to 
3 feet will be suffictent. The main object of sub-soul 
drainage is to remove surplus water as quickly as possi- 
ble, and for this reason must be placed nearer the surface 
in heavy soils, as water naturally takes very much longer 
to percolate through them than others of a sandy pature. 
Mr. D. T. Fish, one of the most successful modern 
English Horticulturists, thus describes the value of sub- 
soil drainage. “Drainage, as popularly understood, 
means theart of laying land dry. This, however, is 4 
very imperfect definition either of its theoretical prineiples 
or practical results, Paradoxical as it may appear, draine 
ace is almost as useful in keeping land moist as in laying 
it dry. Its proper fuaction is to maintain the soil in the 
best possible hygrometrical condition for the develop- 
ment of vegetable life. Drainage bas also a powerful 
influence in altering the texture of soils. It enriches 
their plant-feeding capabilities; elevates their tempera- 
ture, and improves the general climate ofa whole district 
by increasing its temperature and removing unhealthy 
exhalations and foetid miasmas—the fruitful hot-bed of 
fevers and agues which desolate all damp districts, It 
lays land dry by removing all superfluous water, 1 
keeps it moist by increasing its power of resisting the 
force of evaporation ; it alters the texture by the con- 
duction of water, and by filling the interstices previous- 
ly occupied by that fluid with atmospheric air ; it enriches 
the soil by separating carbonic acid gas and ammonia 
from the atmosphere, and by facilitating the decomposi- 
tion, absorption, and amalgamation of liquid and solid 
manures, It heightens the temperature of the earth by 
busbanding its heat, and surrounding it with an envelope 
of comparatively dry air, and by substituting the air for 
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water withdrawn through the interstices of the soil; for 
while the tendency of excessive moisture in the soil is to 
bind the whole mass into an almost solid substance, so 
the tendency of air is to separate its particles into 
separate atoms, and render it porous; and the more porous 
a soil is the greater is its power of resisting evaporation. 
For this reason porous soils are more moist in hot 
weather than those of a more tenacious character. 


" Drainage enriches soil inanother way. All rain-water 
is more or lesacharged with carbonic acid gas and ammo- 
nia, now the larver the quantity of rain-water that passes 
through the soil, the greater will be the amount of these 
gases brought in) contact with the roots of plants. Nor 
is this all ; solid manures of the richest qualities are com- 
paratively useless on wet, heavy soils ; for whilea certain 
amount of moisture is essential to the decomposition of 
manures, an excess arrests the process, and all the most 
soluble portions are washed out long before it is sufficient- 
ly decomposed to enterinto the composition of plants, 
Judicious drainage, therefore, places the soil ina proper 
hygrometrical ‘condition for performing its important 
functions.” 


Having secured a reliable system of what may be called 
top and bottom drainage, we must next turn our attention 
to the quality of the soil. The old maxim of “Take 
& thing’ as you find it” istoo frequently believed in, or 
rather practised, by many would-be gardeners. No soil 
js naturally so rich, but that 1t can be improved by cul- 
tivation! By this we do not necessarily mean heavy dress- 
ings of unctious manures as many will probably imagine. 
There are other means by which the quality of soils may 
be materially improved, one of the principal of which 
is deep digging or trenching; and in laying out a new gar- 
den this operation should never be omitted. Where 
we have a strong, deep soil to operate on, if may be turn- 
ed over to a depth of two tothree feet. The object of 
trenching or digging to’ such a depth is to prepare jt for 
the nourishment and support of deep rooting plants, 
not only by loosening the soil so as to allow their roots 
a free passage through it, but also to enable it to readily 
absorb oxygen and the other constituents of the atmos. 
phere. | 


Having now got the ground into shape, and what may 
be considered all the heavy work completed, the most 
advisable thing to do, is to suspend our operations for 
four or six months, simply growing a crop of vegetables, 
such as turnips, carrots and potatoes on theground during 
this period ; the object of this is to allow of the thorough 
Incorporation of the soiiand also the removal of weeds. 
‘Any portions also that have been made up from a greater 
depth than others will have time to subsida, for, no matter 
how firmly the soil may be rammed down, subsidence 
toacertain extent is unavoidable, and we should then 
be able to make good any inequalities before we proceed 
to our permanent work. 


_ This delay would be speedily compensated for by the 
increased vigour and rapidity of growth, and the 
greater degree of success attained. All these arguments 
however, we are assured, will fail to overcome the 
proverbial impatience of the majority of amateur 
gardeners, who, at least in this pursuit, have not “learn- 
ed to labour and to wait,” and are mainly guided in all 
their endeavours by the idea of obtaining an immediate 
‘efiect rather than to a satisfactory permanent result. 
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THE FLOWER GARDEN, 


| _ ANNALS, a 
Gatonyction, Nat, Ord., Convelvulacea. 


These are. also known as Midnight Lilies, undoubtedly from 
the fact of the flowers not opening till after dark, and closing 
at dawn. Only two varieties are known tn this country, namely, 
C. muricatum and C. grandiflorum, the former with pale 
purple flowers, and the Jatter with pure white flowers, both of 
whick are extensive climbers, and require a strong trellis for 
their support. Seed should be showa in October in good rich 
soil in the place where the plants are intended to remain, 


CALLISTEFHUS HORTENSIS. See Aafers, 


CAMPANULA. Nat. Ord, Campanulacew. 


' A very extensive family of annuals and perennials, none of 
which, however, seem to thrive satisfactorily in the plains, 
Plants may be raised from seed sown in October, and with care 
can be kept over till the following season, when they will 
occasionally put forth a stray flower or two, but are extremely 
shy of doing go. In the hills, however, they will grow to 
perfection ; in fact the old variety, known as “Canterbury Bells,” 
is frequently found growing wild in tbe hills near Simla, 


Nat. Ord., Amarantacee. 


Certainly no Indian garden would be complete without this 
interesting annual, at least not in the opinion of our Hindoo 
matees, who look upon the Moorgha ag one of the choicest 
plants we bave. Like most other plants of the same genera, 
immengs improvements have been effected in it by cultivation, 
and we now have a large number of varieties in almost every co- 
lour aud of various forms and sizes, whereas a few years since the 
only vanety seen in our gardens was the old C. pyramidatie. 
This .is now entirely superseded by the dwarf varietias, some of 
which produced combs of an immense size, frequently, it is 
stated, upwards of three feet in length and one and-a-half feat 
io breadth, though we have never seen any nearly approaching 
these dimensions in this country. Seed should be zown in pans 
in July or early in August in good, rich soil, Aa soon ag strong 
enough, they should either be planted out in the open border, 
or potted off singly ; liberally treated they will be in full bloom in 
December, : 


CeLosra’ Curstata. Cockscombs, 


The following are the best varieties :— 
C. argentea, C. pyramidalis alba, 
C. 


C. Huttoni. 5 aurea. 
C. Japonica. CO. “3 coccinea. 
C, President Thiers. C. »  hkeid’s Perfection, 


©. Glasgow Prize, C Dwarf Crimson. 


CentauREA. Nat. Ord., Composite, 


A large family of showy plants, most of which thrive to per- 
fection io this country with but little care bestowed on their 
cultivation. C. mosehaia or, Sweet Sultan, is a well known old 
annual, which bears purple flowers, somewhat resembling those 
of the Thistle. €. Clementt, argentea, and gymnocarpea are new 
varieties with ornamental foliage which make splendid bedding 
plants. ©. eyanus is the well-known Blue Bottle or Cornflower 
of the English fielda. The best of the flowering varieties are C. 
Americana, C. depressa and C. depressa rosea. Seed should be 
sown in October, and as soon as the plants are large enough 
should be planted out in good rich soil :— 


Variegated Foliage. 
C. argentea, 
C, candidissima. 
C. Clementi. ' 
C. gymnocarpa, 
CO. ragusina. 
CU, rutefolia. 


Flowering Varieties. 
(. Americana, 
C, depressa. 
C. depressa rosea. 
C. macrocephala, 
C. eyanus. 
C, moschata, 
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CENTRANTHUS. Nat. Ord., Valerianacece, 


C. macrostphon, or Red Valerian, a very hardy annual which 
will thrive almost anywhere ; grows to a height of about eighteen 
inches, and bears large bunches of dull-red flowers in great pro- 
fasion, When well grown is a very showy plant. Sow the seed 
in October in pans and plaut out when two or threa inches 
bigh, 


CHRYSANTHEMUM (Anuual varieties), Nat. Ord. Composite. — 


Chrysanthemum carinatum, with ita numerous varieties, are 
exceedingly pretty annuals, but they are not so well known or s0 
generally grown as they deserve to be. All of them are most easy 
of cultivation in this country, and should certainly find a place 
in every garden, Plants may be raiaed from seed sown early in 
October, and if liberally treated will commence flowering in 
February, aad keep up a constant succession of bloom all through 
the hot and rainy seasons if properly attended to, There are 
now 40 many varieties 10 cultivation that itis difficult to make 
a selection from them. The best though in our opinion are— 
C. Burridgi, C. hybridum, C. Lord Beaconsfield and C. Glad- 
stonet ; the two latter are charming new varieties well deserving 
the distinguished names they bear. 


CLaRKiA. Nat, Ord., Onagracec. 

Very hardy annuals, most easily cultivated, and of an ex- 
tremely floriferous babit; should be included in every collection. 
Seed may be sowa in September or October, and the plants put 
out in the open border when about two inches high; they réquire 
a light rich soil, asd an abundance of moisture. Firminger com- 
plains that in the vicinity of Calcutta it is difficult to induce 
the planta to bloom freely, but provided the seed is sown a 
and the plants liberall y treated, a0 that they are forward enough 
to commence flowering by February, no difficulty will ever be 
found io their cultivation. The following are generally admitted 
to be the best varieties: — 


C. elegans. 
. elegans, double, 
C, Mrs. Langtry. 


CG. limbata 
C, puichella, 
c; Lord Beaconsfield, 


Nat. Ord., Lobeliacecs, 


A very handsome annual, in habit somewhat resembling the 
Lobelia ; is especially adapted for edgings or rockeries, for which 
it is very extensively used in Europe. In Calcutta it does not 
thrive very satisfactorily in the open ground, but if carefully 
-attended to, very fair specimens may be raised by growing them 
in pots. The seed being very minute should be mixed with sand 
before it is sown, the surface of the soil carefully pressed down, 
and covered with a sheet of glass and putin a shady position till 
germination commences, As soon as atrong enough they should 
be transplanted into good, rich soil; as the plaata increase in size 
they are much benefited by being frequently transplanted or re- 
potted. To produce good flowers it is necessary to keep the plants 
dwarf by continually piaching back the leading shoots, and an 
eeeias dose of weak liquid manure will materially benefit 
them, 


CLINTONIA. 


CoLtinsia4, Nat, Ord., Scrophulariacece. 


A well known oid anuual which requires but little care in its 
cultivation, and thrives well in our gardens. Should be treated 
inthe same manner as recommended for Calliopsis, The best 
varieties are C. iricolor, bicolor alba and grandiflora. 


CoLtomia. Nat. Ord,, Polemonacee. 


This is but rarely found in our gardens although much grown 
in England, where it is a popular favorite, Seed may be sown 
early in October inpans, and the planta put out, when they are 
two or three inches high, in good, rich soil. They will com- 
mence flowering in February, and continue blooming freely for 
three or four months. Varieties—~C. coccinea with pale red 
flowers, and @. grandiflora with salmon-coloured flowers. 


ConvotvuLus. Nat. Ord., Convolvulacec. 


Probably there is hardly a more popular class of annuals than 
that of the Convolvulus. In England it is almost invariably found 


in every garden, no matter whether that of the humble cottager 
er in the surroundings of the lordly mansion. In this country 
the clim bing varieties grow tothe greatest perfection; the dwarf 
varieties, although they grow freely enough, are extremely shy 
of flowering. 


C. major or Ipomea purpurea, also known as Morning Glory, is 
undoubtedly the most attractive section of the whole family, of a 
very vigorous habit, and growing almost in any situation or soil, 
the flowers also being of nearly every shade of colour,and many 
of which are fantastically edged or striated with white. 


C. minor —This attractive annual can rarely be brought to bloom 
with much success in our Gardens. Seed should be sown with 
other annuals in October in good, rich soil; the plants will grow 
freely enough through the whole of the cold season till March; 
when they will occasioually put forth a few straggling flowers, 
but more frequently they continue growing tiil the Lot season sets 
in, when they dia off without bearing a single flower. In tha 
ag Provinces, however, it produces its flowers in endless pro- 
usl0On. 


(For other varteties, see Ipomea.} 
Cosmgea. Nat. Ord., Composite, 


Cosmea bipinnata, a very pretty annual with pale pink flowers; . 
should be cultivated under the same treatment as recommended 
for Callicpsis, 


CurHea Nat. Ord, Lythracea, 


A small family of very profuse blooming plants, most of which 
are of a pereonial nature, although in this country they can only 
be successfully grown ag annuals. Sow the seed in QOotober or 
November in the place where the plants are to remain ; they will 
be in full bloom in from four te five weeka from the time of sow- 
ing, and if left undisturbed, they will replenish themselves freely 
from self-sown seed through the whole of the cold season. 


DaTuRA. Nat. Ord., Solanacea. 


A large and rather coarse growing family of anpuals, nearly alli 
of which grow to perfection in Bengal. Seed should be sown 
early in July, and as soon as the plants are five or six inches high 
sliould be planted out in good rich soil. 


D, alba, ia an indigenous variety, bearing very handsome, largo, 
white flowers, found growing wild in most parts of Bengal, con- 
sequently is rarely considered worthy of a place in our gardens, 
Amongst the cultivated varieties D. Wrightii is a very show 
species with delicate bive and white shaded flowers. D. chiorantha 
has magnificent golden yellow flowers, perfectly double aud very 
sweet scented. D, atroviglacea with double flowera of a rich violet 
colour oa the outside and pale Javender within. The D. fastuesa 
varieties, with their large double flowers, are perhaps the best 
adapted for our gardens, being more compact in habit and free 
flowering than most of the others, 


EKryssiuum. Nat, Ord., Cruciferae, 


A small group of annuals occasionally seen in our gardens, 
where they will thrive, but with little cara bestowed on them. 
Seed should be sown ia October in the border, whera the plants 
are toremain. &. Perofskianum, or Yellow Stock, bears deep 
orange coloured flowers. £&. Arkansanum, with pale yellow 
flowers, &. barbaret varvegatum, a new variety, with rather 
prettily maarked foliage; when well grown makes an effective 
bedding plant. 


EscacHotTzia. Nat. Ord., Papaveracece. 


This genus, which is also known as the Californian Poppy- 
includes many brilliantly colored varieties, all of which, when welle 
grown, ate extremely attractive. Seed should be sown in thy 
open ground ia October, where the plants are to remain, as thee 
do not bear transplanting well, There are now an immenis 
number of varieties. The best of the new ones is undoubtedy, 
£. mandarin, being ous of the most gorgeously colored annuals 
in cultivation, the inner side of the petals being of a bright orange 
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color, and the outer of a beautiful crimson scarlet. The. follow- 
ing list embraces the best varieties in cultivation :— 


FE. aurantiacea, E. ecrocea rosea, . 


E. californica, E y striata. . 
E. compacta. E. ,  tenuifolia, 
E. erocea. EK. 4 Gentata, 
EK ” alba E. ,  sulphurea, 
E. ®* double. E. » coccinea, 


EvcHaRbDIoM. Nat, Ord., Onagracea, 


A showy old annual, but rarely seen in cultivation in our Indi- 
an gardens. It shouid be grown under the same treatment as re- 
commended for the Clarkia, which plant it closely resembles, 
Varieties—Z, concinnum, EF. grandiflorum, and #. grandiflorum 
album. 

_Evroca. Nat. Ord., Boragines, 


A smail group of handsome flowering plants, extremely simple 
in their ‘cultivation; deserves a place in every garden. Seed 
should be sown in October in the place where they are to remain. 
Varieties—ZE. multiflora, £, viscida and E. viscida alba striata. 


Fenzua. Nat, Ord., Polemoniacea. 


Fenstia dianthiflora, a very pretty little annual, especially ad- 
anted for rockeries and edgings, growing toa height of three or 
four inches only, the plants becoming almost entirely covered 
with its small pink flowers. The seed should be sown early in 
October in good, rich soil on the spot where the plants are to 
rem aan. , 

FLos aponts—See Adonis autumnalia. 
GAILLARDIA. Nat. Ord., Compostier, 


Nearly all the members of this extensive family, although freely 
flowering the first year from seed, are of a perennial nature. In 
this country, however, we can only grow them as annuals, and they 
certainly as such should be found in every collection, for they 
are not only exceedingly briiliant and varied in the color of their 
flowers, but with proper care they may be depended on to retain 
their beauty for a very long period. Seed may be sown in pans 
at the end of September, and the plants should he put out as soon 
as they are strong enough in any good soil, The following are 
the most popular varieties :— 


G. picta. G, picta nana. 
G. » aurea G. , grandifiora bybrida. 
G coccinea. G. , Aurora Borealis. 


a7 
: Gira, Nat. Ord. Polmoniacea. 

These are closely allied to Phlox Drummondi, which plant 
aome of the varieties very much resemble. Sow the seeds in pans 
in October, and plant out when about two inches high. 

G, achillezefolia, G. mipima caerulea, 

‘i alba. G, tricolor. 
G. Jaciniata, G. rubro violacea. 
G, linifolia. GQ. coccinea, 


GLOBE AMARANTH.—See Gomphrena Globosa. 
Gopretia. Nat Ord., Qnagracec, 


A comparatively new family of very handsome annuals that 
have become extremely popular, during the past few years, many 
new varieties of sterling merit having been introduced. Al}! of 
these thrive extramely well here, and are well deserving of culti- 
vation. G. Whitneyi, and its many varieties, are the largest 
flowered, the blooms of which frequently measure upwards of 
four inches across, of very delicate shades of colour. G. Lady 
Albemarie is of a very gorgeous hue, the flowers being of a most 
brilliant fiery crimsou. Seed should be sown early in October, 
and the plants put out when atrong enough at a distance of about 
twelve inches apart. ‘They require a light very rich soil, and an 
abundant supply of water. Frequent dressings of weak liquid 
Toantre will much improve the size of the flowers, Varieties— 


G. alba. G, reptans insignis, 
G. Dunneiti, G. rosea alba, 

G. grandiflora versicolor, G. roses. 

GQ. insignis. G. rubicunda, 

G, Lindleyana, G. The Bride. 

G, Lady Albemarle. G, Whitneyi. 
G, Princess of Wales, GQ 

G, reptans. Gy 


concolor, 
flammea, 
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GompHrena Gioposa, Nat, Ord., Amarantacea. 


Thies is also known as Globe Amaranth, or Bachelor's Buttons, 
a very popular old favorite and almost invariably found in every 
Indian garden, where if left undisturbed the plants will frequently 
remain for years, It is, however, advisable to renew them yearly 
from seed, as the flowers on old plants are geuerally very infe- 
rior both in point of size and brilliancy of colour, Seed may be 
sown in June or July in pans iu a sheltered situation, As goon 
as the plants are two or three inches high they should be planted 
out; they will grow in almost any soil, though one of a light, rich 
nature suita them best, | 


GypsorHina. Nat, Ord,, Caryophyile, 

A small genus of hardy plants principally used in England for 
rockeries, most of the varieties are natives either of Siberia or the 
Crimea, so that it is hardly probable any of them could be culti- 
vated with success here, 


Heianraus, Sunflower. Nat, Ord, Commosiiee, 


This familiar old annual ia so well known throughout India that 
it is hardly necessary to mention it here. Some of the newer varie- 
ties are extremely showy, and are very ornamental objects in any 
garden having sufficient space togrow them. Seed should besown 
in July, and the plants put out when they are about six inches high, 
The following are the best of the newer kinds:— 


YH. giganteua. 
H. globosus fistulus. 
H. macrophyllus, 


H. argyrophyllus, 
H, Californicus, 
H. eucumerifolius, 


HeLicHRrysum. Nat. Ord, Composite. 


One of the largest groups of Everlasting flowers, nearly all the 
varieties of which grow very freely in this country. Seed should 
be sown in pans in October, and the plants put out ia the border 
when they are two or three inches high; they require a good 
rich soil, - 4 ! 


Hisiscus. Nat. Ord, Malvacee, 


The few annual varieties of this family, such as H. africanus 
and giganteus, are extremely easy of cultivation. Seed should be 
sown in a éheliered situation in July, and as soon as they are 
large enoagh, put out in the open border, They require a weil 
drained, light rich sandy soil. The best varieties are H. afri- 
cinua with pale buff-flower with a violeteye, H. giganteus with 
large pale yellow flowers, and H. Lindleyt with deep crimson 


flowers. 
4 


Ineris. Candytuft. Nat. Ord., Cruciyera. 


A very popular annual in this country, the old white variety, 
I, odorata, being perhaps more extensively growao than any other 
annual amongst us ; it never fails to produce its pure white trus- 
ses of bloom in the greatest profusion, and when grown in large 
clumps or patches ig a very attractive object. During the past 
few years many new varieties have been introduced, some of 
which bear flowers of the most brilliant colours. These, however, 
although the plants thrive vigorously enough, rarely bloom satis- 
factorily in our garden. Seed should be sown early iu October in 
the place where the plants are to remain; they require a good 
rich soil and a liberal supply of water; occasional dressings of 
weak liquid manure will much increase the vigour of the plants, 


IMPATIENS BALSAMINA,—bSee Baisams. 


Ipomora. Nat. Ord., Convolvulacec. 


A very extensive family, all its members, being of a scandent 
habit, A few of them are annuals, but the majority are peranni- 
als, under which head they will be treated, The annual varie- 
ties include several very handsome. gpecies, all of which will 
thrive very well in this country if grown under the same treat- 
ment as required for Convolvulus major. Varieties— 


I. bona mox, I. Leari. 

I, coccinea. I. Jeptophylla 

I. Hardingi. I. limbata. 

I. hederacea. I. quamoclit. 

I, hederacea superba, I, rubro eerulea. 
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Ipomorsig, Wat. Ord, Polemoniacea. 


This although naturally a biennial, wi flower freely the first 
year if seed is sown early, and the plants hberally treated. 
Sowings should be made in pans early in September, and the 
plants put out at the expiration-of the rainy season. They. require 
a good rich soil with a liberal dressing of manure added. After 
flowering, the seed-pods should be carefully removed, when the 
plants can be kept over to the following season, if placed in a 
eheltered situation. The trouble taken will be amply repaid, as 
the planta will then bloom much more freely than those just 
raised from seed. 


KauLrusia. Nat. Ord. Composite, 


Kautfusia amellwidea ia one of the most useful hardy annuals 
we possess ; bears in the greatest profusion pretty daisy-like flowera 
either blue, rose, scarlet, violet or white. Grows freely in the 
open ground and makes a very neat edging. or border plant. Seed 
should be sown in pans at the same time as the other annuals 
and planted out in good rich soil, when two or three inches high, 


Lanxspur, Delphinium, Nat. Ord, Ranunculacee. 


One of the most popular of English garden flowers, and with 
proper care most of them cau be grown very successfully in this 
country, During the past few years an immense improvement 
has been effected in them, and we now have several classes varying 
in height from 12 inches to three feet, and ina large variety of 
colours. A general complaint amongst gardeners in thia couutry 
is that imperted seed can rarely be induced to germinate. This 
is in nearly every instance owing to the fact of its being sown. too 
early ; if it is kept over till the middle of November, and then 
sowh in good mich soil, it very rarely: fails, If liberally treated 
the plants will flower freely in about threa months from the time 
of sowing, Ifa good strain is onee procured care should be taken 
to save seed yearly, as acclimatised seed will always germinate 
earlier and much more freely than. that imported, and it is one of 
the few plants that do not deteriorate to any noticeable extent in 
this country, 


‘Latayros OpoRraTvs.—See Sweet Pea, 


Leprosiepow. Nat Ord., Polemoniacea. 


A very useful group of hardy annnals of comparatively recent 
introduction. Moat of the varieties are very dwarf io habit and 
are extensively grown in Europe for edginga and rockwork. 
Sow the seed at the same time as the other annuals, and put out 
in the border when about two inches high. It ig advisable to 
grow several plants together in a clump; they form then a very 
attractive object; they require a light rich goil. Varieties— 


L. densiflorus. L. luteus areua, 
» alba, L. multiflorus. 
L. luteus, I. roseua. 


Limnantues. Nat. Ord. Tropeolacee. 


A small group of hardy annuals, most of them of a trailing 
habit; bears insignificant white or yellow flowera. Sead should 
be sown at the same time ag the other annuals,—hardly deserving 
a place in the garden. 


Linania. Nat. Ord., Scrophulariacece. 


A very effective annual when grown in large beds or masses 
and most easy of cultivation; should certainly find a place in 
every collection. Seed should be sownic October in the place 
where they are to remain, aa the plants wiil uot bear transplanting 
well. There are now several varieties, all very similar in habit, 
and differing only in the colour of their flowers. The following 

Maroceana, plum colour 


are the best :-— 

lL. Bipartita alba, white. | L. 

L, Bipartita splendida, purple. | LL. tristis, yellow and white 
Linum. Nat. Ord., Linacece. 

A very popular class of annuals, soma of them of great beauty. 
L. grandijiorum rubrum isone of the most. brilliantl y coloured 
annuals we possess. They are all extremely hardy, and will 
grow in almost auy situation, though to produca them to perfec- 
tion they require a good light soil te which a liberal supply of leaf 
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mould or old manure has been added. Seed should be sown in 
October in the place where the plants are to remain, as if trana- 
planted the flowere are never produced so freely as when the 
plante are raised in the barder. 





BULBOUS PLANTS. 


AMARYLLIDACES. 


This is a very large natural order, and with but few exceptions 
composed entirely of bulbous plants, the majority of which are re- 
markable for the beauty aud brilliancy of their flowers, ‘They are 
natives principally of the Cape of Good Hope. Many varieties 
ate found scattered throughout America, Australia, and Europe, 
a few only being natives of China and Japan—lInudia, however, 
being represented only by the genus Crinum, and one or two spe- 
cles of Amaryllis, 

Most of the species unfortunately being natives of comparative- 
ly cool habitats are cultivated in the plains with extreme difficulty; 
some auch, aa the Snowdrop, Snowfluke, and nearly all the large 
Narcissus family obstinately refusing to grow at all, It is in cages 
of this kind that the residents in a tamperate climate have such 
an advantage over us ; for, by the judicious uee of steam, hot 
air, or aD lrot-water apparatus, they are able to manufacture an 
artificial temperature adapted to the requirements of plants from 
nearly every quarter of the world, 

Till, therefore, some inventive genius shall have placed in our 
hands the means of artificially lowering tha temperature as readily 
as it 18 to raise one, we must be content to prow only. those planta 
that can survive in our enervating climate ; and in doing this we 
shall find ample employment, that is if wa start with the determi- 
nation not to be discouraged at any failures we may meet with. 


AcIx 


A small family of dwarf bulbous plants, the flowers of which 
somewhat resemble the Suowdrop in form; will not thrive satisfac- 
torily in the plains, but in the bills produce their pretty aweet- 
scented flowera in immense profusion. They are easily propagated 
by dividing old-established plants or from seed which the plants 
produce freely, but this must be sown ag soon as it is ripe. 

AGAVE. 

This. extensive family is represented in our gardens by three or 
four varieties only, although in Europe there are now upwards of 
a hundred kinds in cultivation, the introduction of most of which 
would undoubtedly be attended with success, Some of the new 
dwarf varieties are described as being exceedingly beautiful in 
foliage, and also producing flowera of various colours, The only 
really ornamental variety amongst those at present introduced to 
this country is the following :— 

A. Americana varegata has thick succulent leaves, two to three 
feet in Jength, and six inches broad, The ground color a dull 
creamy white, irregularly atriped with bands of bright green, This 
makes a grand specimen plant if planted out where it has ample 
room; or young plants may be usefully employed in mixed borders 
where 1t forms a pleastog contrast to other foliage plants. 

ALSTIREMERIA, 

This genus is distinct from nearly every other member of the 
order Amaryllidaces in having fascicled or Aeshy roots instead of 
bulbs, the leaves invarixbly beiug reversed by taking a peculiar 
twist at the base of the leaf, and displaying their under surface 
upwards, These are but very rarely met with in this country, 
although they will thrive to perfection with but little care being 
bestowed on them. 

Many of the best varieties rival some of our choicest Orchids, 
which they somewhat resemble both in the peculiar form of the 
individual flowers as well as in the delicate marbling or spotting 
of the petals. ‘Tbe flowers are also of great substance, and remain 
fresh for a long period after being cut. 

They are easily propagated by dividing the roots or crowns, and 
also from seed which the plants produce freely. they require a 
good light rich soil, and shouid be grown in a partially shaded 
situation. The following are very choice varieties: — 

A. Brasiliensis.—A very handsome variety, producing flower 
stems upwards ofthree feet in height. The flowers are a bright 
amuaranth-red ; the tips of petals a deep green, the whole surface 
being distinctly marbled with black, 
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A. Chikensis—~A very distinct dwarf species producing long 
racemes of flowers varying in color from rich scarlet to white. 

A. octiata.—Somewhat resembling A. Brasiliensia in form, but 
producing flowers of a bright rosy purple hue spotted with black. 

A, Pelegrina alba. —A robust free-growiug variety. flowers of a 
beautiful clear white, occasionally spotted with purple. This is 
undoubtedly the grandest variety in cultivation. 


BLaNDFORDIA. 


A small genua of every handsome bulbous plants. Natives of 
Australia, bat very rarely met with in cultivation in this country. 
They require a very light sandy soil well enriched with old 
mauure, but in other respects should be treated in the same way 
as Amaryilis, They are easily propagated from seed or by division 
of the old plants. - 

&. aurea has loug narrow leaves of a deep rich green; the scape 
attains a height of about eighteen inches beariug an umbel of 
about twenty large, drooping, rich golden-yellow, bell-shaped 
flow ars. 

B. Cunniaghami—aA very handsome species, with smooth 
bright green leaves, about two feet in length and one inch in 
breadth. The flower-scape is about three feet high, bearing a clus- 
ter of about twerty bell-shaped flowers, each about two-and-a-half 
inches in lengtb, ofa bright coppery-red color; the upper ex- 
panded part being a rich golden-yellow. 

B&. flammea, somewhat resembling 8. aurea in habit of growth, 
but producing a large umbel of flowers, each of which is about 
four inches in iength, the color being a bright orange scarlet 
margined with yellow, 

B. Princeps.—This is undoubtedly the handsomest variety 
in cultivation. The flower-seapa is about one foot high, and 
aud bears a dense corymb of about thirty flowers, which are 
about two-and-a-half inches long, pendent, with a bright crimson 
tube and deep golden yeilow erect limb. 


Bow AREA. 


_Asmall group of very handsome flowering plants of scandent 
habit, mora generally known as climbing Alstre@merias, which 
plants they resembla in having fleshy roota instead of bulba, Que 
or two of the older varieties may occasionally be met with iu 
Talcutta gardens; the flowers of these, however, although very 
handsome, are insignificant when compared with the new varieties 
described below, specimens of which bave been exhibited in 
England with umbels of flowers measuring more than two feet 
in diamater. 

They require s light, shady situation, and must be grown in 
very rich soil. They are easily propagated by dividing the fleshy 
roots, taking care, however, that it has a stroug shoot attached. 
The plante also produce tuberous roots somewhat similar to the 
Dahlia, but thega are unable, of themselves, to form planta 

B. Carderi—A handsome climbing plant with dark purple 
stems, and produces its handsome bell-shaped flowers in pendulous 
terminal umbels, which frequently measure upwards of two feet 
across, Containing as many as forty flowers, each of which are 
about two-and-a-half inches long, with rose-colored outer seg- 
ments; the inner segments are of a duller shade, but profusely 
covered with purple brown spots. 

B. conferta.—A grand new variety, with flowers of the most 
brilliant crimson, produced in immense heads of blossom composed 
of from thirty to stzty blooms, each upwards of two inches in 
length. 

ia addition to the above there are also &. Caidasiana, B. ocuiata 
B. oligantha, and B. Shuttleworths. 


EVCHABRIS, 


The old variety # amazonica js so well known and so generally 
cultivated as scarcely to need any description here. In Europe it is 
considered one of the most beautiful of winter flowering plants, 
and under skilful cultivation a succession of bloom is kept up for 
& period of some months. Much difference of opinion appears to 
6xist among experieuced horticulturists as to the mode of treat~- 
ment best adapted to the requirements of this plant, many advo- 
cating that the bulbs should ba entirely dried off each season 
the same as an Amaryllis or Dahlia, and others as strongly 
urging that.the planta should be kept in a vigorous state of 
growth throughout the year, Nowin this country, if we were 


to abide by the herd and fast line of either system, the result, 
in all probability, would be a complete failure, and for obvious 
reasons; for, if we adopted the drying-off plan, the first diff- 
culty that presents itself is to start the bulbs into growth again, 
as at the proper season {December or January) the tempera- 
ture is generally much too low for them. to start with sufficient 
vigour to flower satisfactorily; and not one garden in & thousand 
possesses any facilities for forcing them. On the other hand, 
if we follow the other method, the result must be that the 
plauts eventually exhaust themselves by the production of an ex- 
cess of foliage, The culture best suited te them is to induce the 
plants by liberal treatment to grow as vigorously ag possible up to 
the end of the rainy season, and then gradually withhold water 
from them, allowing just sufficient to keep the foliage from wither- 
ing. This resting period, which should not be less than two monthg, 
will have the effect of thoroughly maturing the bulbs and pre~ 
dispose them to flower; for it is a well-known fact that nearly every 
genus of bulbous plants, during the period in which they are. ac- 


tually supposed to ba dormant, are in reality gradually,but surely, 


perfecting their various organs for future development, About 
the middle ofDecember commence again to water them freely, and 
as aoon as they slow signs of renewed vitality, give them a weakly 
dressing of liquid manure till the flowera appear. Where a good 
stock of plants are available, a succession of bloom may be had for 
over two months, by starting a few plants weekly from early in 
December to the middle of January. The soil best suited to 
them isa hight rich loam, enriched with old sheep manure, and @ 
small quantity of saud. They are easily increased by dividing 
old plants, which operation is best done immediately after the’ 
plauts have finished flowering. 

E. amazonica bas large dark green ovate leaves from twelve to 
eighteen inches in length, and produces a about eighteen 
inches high, surmounted by an umbel of eight to ten of its beauti- 
ful large deiicately-scented flowers, each from four to five inches 
in diameter, and in shape much resembling a Narcisaus. 

E. candida.—This may be described a5 a miniature: variety 
of the preceding, having tha same habit of growth, but bearing 
flowers not more than two raches in diameter, and on this account 
is very eXtensively cultivated in England for making bouquats, 

&. grandifora.—Thia is undoubtedly nothing more than a syno- 
nytt for #, amazonica; although by many itis grown as an improved 
a that species, but in this country the two are certainly 
identical, a 


ORCHIDS, 
CALANTHES. 


A small genus of very handsome orchids which should never 
be omitted from any collection ; the majority of them are terres- 
trial in babit, and not only produce strikingly beautiful spikes 
of flowers, but have also handsome foliage. In addition to this, 
they are probably more easily grown than any other member of 
this extensive order, surviving almost any treatment, but like 
everything else repaying a hundredfold ali the care and attention: 
bestowed on them wheu their cultivation is properly understood, 

They may be divided into two distinct sections—first, the ever- 
green, or those varieties that retain their foliage throughous the 
year ; second, the deciduous species, or those which entirely lose 
their leavesand remain at rest for a considerable period during the 
winter months, ‘lhe treatment of these two distinct sections 
throughout the flowering and growing periods may be precisely 
the same, but at the time for resting them it must ba entirely 


| different. With the former, al] that is necessary is to gradually 


withhold moisture, but giving just sufficient to keep the soil 
slightly damp, otherwise the beauty of their foliage will soon be 
impaired. With the deciduons species it will be necessary to 
entirely withhold water, allowing them to become thoroughly dry, 
and giving them as longa period of rest ag possible, fer with 
orchids of this class, the same ag with tha majority of bulbous 
plants, the longer period of rest they are allowed (that is of course 
within a reasonable limit) the more sure are they to fower freely. 
The soil best suited to their requirements is a compost of equal 
parte of good light loam, leaf mould, and very old cow manure, 
with a liberal supply of coarse charcoal, aud pieces of brick 
about the size of marbles, They do not require too large pots, yet 
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when very atrong, or several large bulbs are grown together, they 
must have sufficient room, or otherwise the limited amount of 
compost in which they are placed will not retaiu sufficient mois- 
ture from one watering to anotber to keep them in good health, 
They den plenty of drainage, and the vots in which they are 
grown should be filled at least one-third of their depth with pots- 
herds. In planting, the base of the bulb should ba placed but 
slightly below the surface, as it is from the lower portion of the 
old bulb that the new ones will break from, 


They should be re-potted shortly after they have done flowering, 
and before commencing the season's growth, in the event of their 
having commenced to make fresh roots, great care must be taken 
that they are notin any way injured, otherwise the growth of the 
plants wil be proportionately retarded, After re-potting water 
must be given rather sparinely at first, and until the roots 
penetrate the soil freely when it may be applied liberally ; weak 
higuid manure should also ba given once or twice weekly, as 
soon as tie new foliage breaks freely. 


C. masuca.—Although one of the oldest, this ig stil! one of the 
most beautiful of the genus, and is found growing freely in the 
lower ranges of the Darjeeling hills up to an altitude of 5,000 feet. 
It has broad, handsome, light green plaited foliage, frequently 
nearly eighteen inches in length and nine inches in breadth ; the 
flowers are borne ou a spike twenty-four to thirty inches in heighit, 
and are of a bright violet color, the lip being a rich purple. Flow- 
ers in July and August, 


C. masuca grandiflora—aA gigantic variety of the preceding, 
with much larger foliage, and the flower spike frequently four feet 
in height; the colour of the flowera is almost identical with that 
of the above. 


@. Dominii—A byhrid variety being a cross betweeu the above 
and ©, veratrifolia, and much resembles (. masuca in habit. The 
flowers. are, however, of a pale lilac shade, the lip being dark 
purple. 

C. Sieboldi.—A very distinct variety from Japan, with broad» 
handsome foliage, densely apotted with white. The flowers are 
produced on long spikes, and are of a pale yellow, the labellum 
being margined with chocolate brown, 


C. veratrifolia.—A very handsome variety, native of Moulmein, 
produces its flowers on a spike, frequently two to three feet in 
height, and are of a beantiful pure white, the lip occasionally 
blotched with yellow. The flowers remain nearly two months in 
perfection. 


C. curculigoides —-A very rare species, a native of the Malay 
Peninsula ; the foliage being evergreen, and much resembling a 
miniature Curculigo. hence the name. The flowers are borne on 
anu erect spike, and are of a beautiful bright golden-yellow. Flow- 
ers in August. 


C, VettchiiThis is another hybrid variety, or should more 
properly be called a mule, being a cross between two distinct 
genus, namely Limatodes rosea and Calanthe vestita. This be- 
Jongs te the deciduows section, the flower spikes springing up from 
the bulb before the new foliage appears. ‘These are about three 
sail tn height, bearing from thirty to fifty flowers of a bright rose 
colour, 


C. vestita.—-This also belongs to the deciduous section. There 
are several varieties of this in cultivation, all of them, bowever, 
bearing white flowers, the only difference being in the colour of 
the lip; in some it is ofa bright yellow; in others either rose, 
violet or purple. 


LIMATODES. 


A genus closely allied to the preceding, including a large 
number of species, most of which, bowever, are of no interest except 
from a botanical point of view; in fact it is very rarely that more 
than one variety is found in cultivation, namely, Limatodes rosea, 
a plant very highly prized and extensively cultivated in Europe on 
account of its producing its beautiful spikes of bloom in the depth 
of winter, at @ period when very few species of orchids are in 
flower. The cultivation of these ig just tlle same as that of Calan- 
thes; they are easily increased by dividing the bulbs just as the 
plania commence to make thew fresh season’s growth. The flow- 


era are borne on spikes teu to twelve inches in height, and are 
generally of a deep rose colour. In this, however, they are very 
variable, the flowers on some plants being almost pure white, and 
in others dark rose or pink, occasionally almost shading to purple. 
This is a native of Moulmein 


ARUNDINA, 


A smali genus of terrestrial Orchids, comprising three or four 
species, only one of which, however, ts met with 10 cultivation 
namely, A. bambuscfolia. This plant is well worth growing, not only 
for its beauty but fer the persistency of its blooming. Although 
the flowers retain their beauty for three or four days only, they 
are constantly followed by others from the end of the same stem, 
frequently for a pertod of two or three months, 


The flowers on differentiplants vary considerably in color, some 
of them being of a pale rose, while others are of a bright shade 
of purple. This is a native of Assam, and is also occasionally 
found in the Darjeeling hiljs, This plant is best grown in good 
light garden soil, 


Puaivs. 


This is one of the most beautifal genus among terrestrial Or- 
chids, and are so extremely easy to grow, and flower so freely, that 
even in gardens where no attempt is made to cultivate a general 
collection of Orchids, these are certainly deserving of being in- 
cluded among other foliage or flowering plants. To grow them 
successfully they require very liberal treatment daring their grow- 
ing season. As soon aa the plants finish flowering they should 
be re-potted, as it will always be found that they flower much 
more freely by having plenty of fresh soil to root into. If 
the plants are in good health and growing atrongly, they will &il 
their pots full of roots even if given a liberal shift every spring. 
The compost that suits them best is made of equal parts of good 
leaf mould, rich turfy loam, and very old cow manure, with a 
liberal addition of coarse sand. For very large plants at least 
three inches of drainage should be placed at the bottom of the 
pats, and over this 4 good layer of moss or cocoannt fibre, filling 
up with the compost menttoned above. The plants should be 
‘doh rather firmly, and then placed in a shady position, watering 

at very sparingly until they commence to grow, when it may be 
applied freely. They will also be benefited by frequent dressings 
of weak liquid manure until the time that they bave completed 
their growth. They are propagated by dividing the old bulbs at 
the time of re-potting ; and if treated liberally and kept growing 
freely, they will flower well the first season. After completing 
their season's growth, which will be by the end of October, the 
plants should be allowed to rest, by gradually withholding moisture 
from them, giving just sufficient water to keep the foliage healthy, 
Where a quantity of plants are available it is very easy to have 
them in flower for two or three months in succession, 


P. grandifolius.—This is the best: known member of the genus. 
Although a native of China, it has become exceedingly common 
in gardens in this country. The plants attain a height of about 
three feet, the ower spikes rising about a foot above the foliage. 
The flowers are of a thick leathery texture, white outside and pale 
brown within, the labellum being deep purple. 


P. Bernaysii--This somewhat resembles the preceding ; the 
inside of the flower is, however, of a pale yellow, and the lip 
white. 


P. maculatw.—A very handsome though old variety. Native of 
Sikhim and Nepaul. It has large, handsome, dark-green foliage 
profusely spotted with light yellow. The flowers are of a deep 
yellow shade, borne in great profusion on very short spikes. 


P. Waliichiti—A native of Assam, where it is frequently found, 
upwards of five feet in height ; under cultivation, however, it 
rarely attains such dimensions; the flowers are produced in long 
spikes, towering above the foliage, and are of a dull orange-yel- 
low, tinged with purple, 

P, irroratus.—This is the only hybrid variety of this genus in 
cultivation, or is more properly speaking a mule, being the result 
of a cross between P. grandifolius and Calanthe vestita; the flowers 
are large and of a deep cream colour, edged with rosy pink, lip 
round and creamy-white stained with yellow. 
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P. tuberculoaus, P, Humbolti? and P, Woodfordit are varioties of 
recent introduction, which we believe are not yet in cultivation in 
this country. | 


PERISTERIA. 


A amall family of terrestrial orchids, rarely met with in culti- 
vation in this country, although they will undoubtedly thrive 
moat satisfactorily, £. elata ig the renowned “ El Spirito Sancto,” 
or “ Holy Ghost flower of the Spaniards,” so named in conse- 

tence of the resemblance of the column of the flower to a dova 

overing with expanded wings. This species has very large 
pseudo bulbs, generally bearing three to five leaves, which are 
ba Sacra of a yard in height ; the flower stem rises toa height of 
about five feet; the individual flowers are about one-and-a-half 
inches in diameter, of a croamy-white and highly scented. 


PLEIoONE, 


These, which were formerly considered a distinct genus, are 
now generally clagsed with Cajogyne. They are epiphytal in 
habit, the foliage being deciduous, the leaves drying off im- 
mediately they complete their season’s growth, at which time 
they should be allowed a period of rest, giving. just sufficient 
water to keep the: bulbs from shriveling, The flowers appear 
before the new foliage, and for this reason are frequently 
called Indian Crocusesa. They should be re-potted annually, 
that is immediately the flowering season is over, and before they 
commence to make fresh roots or foliage. In - this, country 
they are best grown in a compost of leaf mould, chopped moss 
or cocoanut fibre refuse, coarse charcgal and broken brick, taking 
care ‘thet the pote are well drained. 


#,-lagenaria,—This is a beautiful little orchid, rarely more 
than about four inches in height; the sepala are of a beautiful 
roay-lilac tint, and the lip prettily variegated with white, 
c1imson, and yellow. 

P. hwmilis.—This ia undoubtedly the finest member of the 
family; the colour of the sepala and petals is a deep [ilac-rose ; 
the. lip beautifully spotted with yellow on a lilac ground. 


P. moculata.—A rather large growing variety ; leaves upwards 
of 91x inches in length ; sepals and petals a clear white ; lip of the 
same colour atreaked with crimson. 


THUNIA. 


A small group consiating only of about six species, all of which 
are natives of this country. They are very closely allied to Phaius, 
and in fact were originally grown under that name. 


f. aiba.—Native of Burmah, and also found in the Darjeeling 
hills; grows to a height of about two feet; leaves six to eight 
inches in length; the flowers are borne in a terminal cluster, and 
are of a beautiful clear white; the lip only streaked with 
purple, | 

T. Bensonie.—This much resembles the preceding in habit of 
growth ; the flowers are, however, much larger,measuring from two 
to three inches across, of a bright reddish purple colour, shading 
to white towards the base of the patals; the lip is of a deep 
purple, the upper part bright yellow. 


T'. Marshaili.—-Blooms much earlier than the preceding, and is 
very attractive ; its flowers are large, pure white, except the lip 
which is marked with bright yellow, 

f. nivalis—This may be described as a very dwarf variety of 
2’. aiba, rarely exceeding twelve inches in height; the flowers pure 
white. Native of Assam and Sylhet, 7 . 





THE VEGETABLE GARDEN. 


Cress (Lepidium sativum.) 


In the open ground sowings cannot be made safely till the 
expiration of the rainsin October. A small quantity of seed 
should be sown at short intervals to keep up a regular supply. 
By adopting, however, the process generally amployed in England 
for forcing it, we may have itin season all the yearround, The 
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seed should be sown in pans or boxes filled with a very rich soil - 
after being well watered the seed should be scattered thickiy over 
its surface. 1t must be covered with a pane of glass till the seed 
germinates. If keptin a shady position 1t will grow quickly and 
be ready for use in from ten to twelve days form the time of 
sowing. Cultivated in this way it ia much more delicate in da- 


vour than that grown in the open ground. 
American Cress (Barbarea pracoz.y 
This is easily grown inany damp, shady situation in a good 
sandy soil; sown at the same time.asthe ordinary Cress, In 
flavour it somewhat resembles the Water Cresa, but is decidedly 
inferior to it, so that when conventences exist for growing the 
latter, this may cortainly be dispensed with in a garden, 


Water Cress (Nasturtium officinale.) 


This, although naturally a perennial, can only be successfully 
cultivated ag an sunual in this country. The situation best adapt- 
ed to it is a water-course or drain where there is a regular stream 
of clear running water. Thigis, however, next to impossible. to 
obtain here during the cold season. The method, therefore, gene- 
rally adopted is to sow the seed in gumichs, the soil in which 
must be kept constantly moist. As soon as the plants are two 
inches high, they should be transplanted closaly into other paas 
three-fourths filled with a compost made of equal parts of sand, 
coarsely broken brick, and leaf mould. These should be placed 
at the edge of a tank, the top of the pans being kept on a level 
with the surface of the water. Of course as the water sinks 
in the tank: ‘it will be necessary to have the pans occasionally 
lowered, Another plan which we have seen successfully tried on 
several occasions, and which possess many advantages in its favor, 
is to construct a smal! raft or frame of any common jungle wood. 
On this securely fasten a tray or box, about six inches in depth, 
of any size that may be required. This should be filled to 
within two inches of the top with the same compost as recom- 
mended for culture in pans, and the plants transplanted into it in 
the same way. ‘he only precaution necessary is to see when the 
xpparatus is complete, that if is so balanced as to keep the surface 
of the soil slightly below the water level. It may then be moored 
at the side of the tank or allowed to float about, when, if properly - 
made, forms a pretty ornament. The great advantage of this is, 
that after the plants are once established, they require no further 
attention, Where a tank ia not available, they may also be grown 
in pans sunk in the open ground. Great care must, however, be 
taken to keep the soil in them constantly covered with water, 
and which, to produce a good crop, must be changed daily. 

Tue ONION (Allium Sepa.) 

The principal difficulty in the cultivation of the Onion in this 
country is to procure seed that will germinate. Even in Europe 
when it is more than 4 year old it will but rarely grow satisfac. 
torily. Itis hardly surprising therefore that we should be fre- 
quently disappointed in our attempts to produce a crop from 
imported seed. Acclimatised seed, however, germinate freely, and 
when @ crop is grown to be drawo when young for salads, 
ete., it is preferable to use this, as there will then be no fear of a 
disappointment provided fresh seed is procured. 


The Onion isa very gross feeder, and requires deep cultivation ; 
alight, rich, sandy soil suits it best ; the ground should be 
trenched to a depth of at least two feet, adding at the same time 
a heavy dressing of manure. Sowings may be made early io 
October in drillg nine inches apart. After covering up the seed 
the beds should be trodden or beaten down firmly, As soon as the 
plants are six inches high they may be thinned out toa distance 
of six inches apart in the rows. They must be kept len- 
tifully supplied with water, and frequent dressings of liquid 
manure will materially conduce to the production of a good 
crop. 

The young plants removed from the seed bed should be drawn 
carefully without injuring the roots, and transplanted into other 
beds, If carefully managed these will produce almost as good 
crops as those left ‘in the seed bed. Ino planting out, however, it 
is necessary to notice that they are not put toodeeply in the 
soil, otherwise this will prevent the proper formation of the 
bulb, As soon as they become ripe they should be pulled up and 
placed on mats to dry, fully exposed to the sun for a few days, 
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taking care to remove them inside at night, When they have 
become thoroughly dry, they should be carefully cleaned and 
stored in sand in a cool dry piace. 


There are an immense number of varieties now grown in Europe; 
many of these, however, in consequence of their taking a loug 
season to attain maturity, are not adapted to this country. It 
is, therefore, advisable to select those sorts which are ofa quick 
growth, such as “White Spanish” or the Tripoli varieties. 


PARSLEY (Apium petroselinium). 


' This although a perennial, can only be grown sucessfully as an 
annual in this country. Sowings may be made in pans under 
shelter in August; by the eud of the rains these will have formed 
strong plants, and sbould then be planted out into beds of well 
manured soil at a distauce of six iucles apart. A second sowing 
may be made in the open ground in October; this will not 
require to be transplanted, but the plants should be thinned out 
to the distance mentioned above. A slightly shaded situation 
sults it best; the aeed will be found to germinate much more 
freely, if it is steeped in water for three or four hours and then 
well mixed with dry ashes or sand before sowing. 


THE Parsnip (Pastineca sativa.) 


This vegetable is but very rarely grown in Bengal; the prin- 
cipal difficulty in its cultivation seems to be to induce the seed to 
germinate, as when once the plants are above ground they re- 
quire no more care than the Carrot. A mistake too frequently 
roade by many is in sowing the seed too early before the soil is 
in a suitable state for it to germinate in. It is always advisable 
to delay sowing till the first week of November, when, if a 
light, rich, friable, aoil is available, a good crop may generally 
be grown without difficulty, for it is more frequently owing to 
tha seed rotting in the soil from an excess of moisture than from 
any actual defect in the seed that so many failures occur in the 
attempt to grow this vegetable, The seed may be sown broad- 
cast or ia drills at a distance of niue tnches apart, and aa soon 
as the planta are four or five inches high, they should be thin- 
ned out to the same distance in the rows, They must be kept 
liberally supplied with water, andan occasional dressing of li- 
quid manure will also be found beneficial, 


Tue Ravise (Raphanus satsvius). 


The Radish requires a free, open, soil, well enriched with 
manure, In fact, to grow them to perfection, it is nearly impossibla 
to make the soil too rich, Sowings may be commenced early in 
September, and continued at intervals of about ten days up to 
January, though the produce of sowings made during October 
will invariably be the found best, The seed is best sown in drills 
about five inches apart, and after lightly covering with soil the 
beds should be well beaten down, ‘This insurea the roots form- 
ing of a good shape. As soon aa the plants are large enough, 
they should be thinned out to a distance of four inches apart in 
the rows. If the soilis fairly nch, and the plants are kept liberally 
supplied with water, they should be ready for drawing in about 
three weeks from the time of sowing. Cara must also be taken 
to keep the soil well stirred about the plants. There are now 
a large number of varieties, but these differ more in form and 
colour than in quality, for, when well grown under the same con- 
ditions, but little difference can be discerned in their flavour. 
There are also two indigenous varieties which grow to au enor- 
wous size, and are much eaten by the natives. These are, how- 
ever, 60 coarse and inferior in quality to the English varieties, 
that they are not worth cultivating iu the garden 


RHUBARB (Rheum hybridum). 


All attempts to cultivate the Rhubarb in Bengal have invari- 
ably proved afailure. Seedlings may be raised during the cold 
season, the plants will perhaps attain a height of about six inches, 
a on the first approach of the hot season they invariably die 
cH. 
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SaGk (Salvia officinalis). 


This can only be grown as un annual in this country, and then 
with but a moderute amount of success. The seed should be 
sown in pans or boxes in October, and kept in a cool, sheltered 
place till the plants are ready to be put out. They should then 
be transplanted into a bedof light, rich soil, a shady situation | 
being selected for them ; the plants will then continue growing 
freely till April, when, as the heat becomes more intense, the planta 
will gradually dwindle off, and those that survive this trying or- . 
deal invariably succumb to the firat heavy rains. If grown tn 
pots, a few plants may occasionally be kept through the year, but 
with extreme difficulty, ‘The plant known as Bengal Sage (Heri- 
andra bengalensis) is entirely distinct from the preceding, especi- 
ally in favour, although it is used aaa substitutefor it; this 1s 
propagated by division of the roots. 


SALsiFry ( Trapogon porrifoluum). 
ScoRZONERA (Scorzonera hispanica). 


Neither of the above can be cultivated with any degree of suc- 
cess in Bengal, owing to the shortness of our cold season, both 
the plants requiring a long time to mature their roots, which 
is the part used. 


SPovach (Spinacea oleracea). 


Although there are two distinct varieties of Spinach which in 
Europe are cultivated at different seasons, in this country they 
must be grown at the same time; and, aa their produce so closelp 
resemble each other, it is hardly necessary to grow more than one 
of them. Preference should be given to the round-seeded variety, 
being quicker in growth and more tender than ‘the other. 


Sowings may be commenced in October in drills about twelve 
inches apart, in any good garden soil which haa been previously 
well manured, Sowings should be made at short intervals up to 
December to keep up a continuous supply. The plants must be 
kept weil supplied with water, and an occasional dose of liquid 
manure will also have a beneficial effect. 


THe ToMATo. 


Probably there is no part of the world with a climate better 
adapted to the cultivation of the Tomato than that of Bengal 
from October to March, and yet it is a plant that has bean much 
neglected here. Only two kinds are seen in our bazaars, namely, 
the Small Red and Large Red varieties, which, in this age of vast 
improvements, should long age have been consigned to oblivion, 
especially when we might havein the place such fruit as “The 
Trophy,” “Acme,” “Carter's Greengage” or “ Nisbet's Victoria.” 
The cultivation of the Tomato here is extremely simple. Seed 
should be sown at the end of August in a seed-bed sheltered 
from heavy rain. The plants will be ready for putting out early 
in October; they should be pianted in well-manured soil in rows 
three feet apart, with the same distance between the plants. 
When practicable a bamboo trellis should be placed along each 
row, about three feet high, to which the plants may be trained. 
In England it is customary to pinch out the point of each shoot 
to induce them to set their fruit. Here, however, this is quite 
unnecessary, and require no care beyond an occasional watering 
and tying up. a 


THYME (Thymus serpyllum,) 


This, like the Sage, can only be successfully cultivated. as an 
annual in this country. Plants are easily raised from seed sown 
in October, and as soon as they -are large enough should be 
planted out in a bed of light, rich roil in a shady situation. 
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GARDENING IN TIME HILLS. 
7 Tra Focasta, 

The Fuchsia is undoubtedly one of the most beantiful and grecéful 
of our flowering shrubs, and certainly, with the exception of the Geranium, 
there ta no other plant that is so universally popaolar, or for the loas of 
which it would be more difficult to find a satisfactory substitute. In 
the cage and facility with which itis propapated it is certainly without 
‘a Tivel amongst hard-wooded or semi-hard-wooded plants. The beauty 
of its foliage, the abundance, gracefulness, and diversity of ite flowers, 
its adaptation to the requirements of all classes, whether in the verandah 
or window of the humble resident, on the conservatories of the rich, 
or in the open berder of our gardens, have contributed in no small degree 
to secure for if the enviable position that it new holds. The value of 
the Fuchsia for out-door cultivation ia not so thoroughly appreciated as 

“it deserves. Thia, in a great measure, arises from the mistaken impression 
that the fine hybrid varieties now in cultivation are too delicate in consti- 
‘tation to flourish in the open ground, though to some extentit may 
be the reault of the modern practice so much in vogue of massing large 
quantities of the same colour together. In the majority of cases where 
_Fucheias are used for mixing with other shrubs in the front rows of 
shrubberies, the old, and by far less showy sorts, are generally in 
request owing to their supposed greater hardiness. We can scarcely 
fall into a greater error, or one which a single trial would more com- 
pletely correct. But single and double varieties are now cultivated to 
guch an extent that it would be superfluous to attempt to make « 
selection, as every grower will be able to do that for himself. - 

I will now endeavour to describe tha mode of cultivation I hava adopt- 
ed for many years, aud which has iuvariably proved successful. Young 
cuttings may be struck at any season of the year; I have, however, found 
those that are rooted betwean January and March the most useful when 
largé well grown plants are required, because at that time they may be 
grown on without allowing them to receive a check,—a consideration 
which is of great importance where the object to be attalned is a large 
and symmetrical specimen. The cuttings require good sharp sand, and 
at this season a gentle but regalar bottom heat, under thase conditions 
they will throw out roots in a few days. As soon as the roots are formed 
the young plants should ba potted off, and in this operation preat care 
is required to avoid injaring the roote, which at this stage are very tender. 
The soil [ have found. best is composed of equal parts of rich 
loam and sand witha small portion of well decomposed leaf-mould, The 
young plants should ba kept at a temperature not exceeding 60°, Whore 
bottom heat is available, (and this is easily scoured by an ordinary frame 
and hot bed of manure and leayves,) if the young plants are plunged in this 
their growth will be considerably facilitated, Assisted in this way the roots 
will soon reach the aides of the pot when the plants should have a 
shift, The object of the cultivator should ba to re-pot frequently, but 
on ne account to give more pot room than is actually required ; great 
care, however, must be taken not to allow the planta to become pot- 
bound, ag this would seriously interfere with their free and vigorous 
development, These remarka apply with equal force te plants in all 
stages of growth, and unless special regard be paid to them all oor 
efforts will be thrown away and disappointment will be the inevitable 
result, Tho final shift should be given at least three monthg before the 
plants are required to bloom, and for this purpose equal parts of loam 
sud old decayed manure form the best compost. The quicker the fuchsia 
is grown the better it will break, which should be from the axil of every 
leaf, and the more symmetrical will be the shape of the plant, Avoid 
shading as much as possible, in fact they should never be ghaded 
with the exception of s few daye after each potting. Syringe the plants 
freely, and on no account allow them to suffer for want of water, which 

would check their growth so much that no future attention can pog- 
sibly remedy the mischief, PauazeEg. 


Garrespomdence. 
ee 
INFORMATION WANTED. 


To raz Esitror or toe “Ispiaxn Ganpexer,” 


S1z,—Will you or some of your readers, through the medium of your 
columns, kindly angwer the following question to decide a bet, “ Has 
any English Gardener or Horticulturist ever been ennobled or granted 
any title whatever by sither the English or Indian Government ;” this 
does not include to Botanists, for of course we know of living instances. 
My argument is that no gardener has aver been so honoured, in fact 
that this profession has always been left out in the cold, aven in this 
country where honors real or imaginary are frequently showered in heaps. 

Goup Monvr. . 


Nors.—Gold Mohur has undoubtedly lost his bet, There is one ins- 
tance ut ‘east that is familiar to most people, namely, Sir Joseph 
Paxton, the designer of the International Exhibition buildings of 
1851, who was knighted, if wa remember rightly, on the occasion 
of its opening. Sir Joseph Paxton was formerly gardener to the Doke 
of Devonshire.—En., 7. G. 





ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS, 


AMATEUR, JHANSIE.—We know of no work on Indian Gardening that will 
give you all the information you require “Pogson’s Indian Gardening” 
and the “Indian Amateur Gardener,” published by W Newmaen& (o,, both 
giva coloured designs for ornamental beds and also lists of planta suitable 
for them, but these ara more especially arranged for Hill stations, They 
would, however, give you a good idea asto the proper blending of colours, 
and it wouldthen be an easy matter for you to substitute other apecies of 
plante that will thrive in your district, 





Gxtracts. 





FERNS, 


Nepirolepsis Davallioides Furcant.—Among the many crested ferns 
in cultivation, this is one of the most distinct, so different indeed is it from 
the type, that it is questionable if it really is a form of it; the most essen- 
tial characteristic, that of fructification at tha extrame edge ofthe lobes of 
the pinncs, is altogether absent, aod the whole habit of the plant is alao 
thoroughly distinct. Itisof equally robust growth, but its handsomely 
arching fronds, which are from 3 feet to 4 feet in length, ara produced 
in great abundance from a central tuft or agglomeration of crowns. Tia 
moat distinct characteristic is the fureation of the pinnos, which are all of 
the same dimensions, whether aterila or fertile ; they are all opposite, aud 
closely set along the mid-rib, whereaa those of WV. davaliioides are set much 
further apart. In the barren pinnae, which ara only situated in the lower 
portion of the frond, and which generally ara only fow in number, the 
fnrcation is rudimentary; in the fertile pinnc it is twice and even three 
times in the extremities of the first division, becoming more complex 
toward the point of the frond, where it often forma quite a large tassel 
whose weight gives the fronds quite an elegant, arching habit, On that 
account this plant ie valuable for growing in baskets of large dimensions, 
in which it shows itself to good advantage, and never fails to prove 


‘attractive. Although it produces spores freoly,' it ia beat to propagate it 


by means of the young plants produced from rhizomes in tha ordinary wey 


.on account of the extrame variations which take place among the seedlings, 


‘pemall percentage only of which are possessed of the true character of the 

parent plant. 
Nephrolepsis Dufi.—This pretty neat habited species is a native of the. 

Duke of York's islindin the South Pacific Oceau, and ia undoutedly 
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one of the most interesting of the whole genus. Its compact habit, 
ita comparatively small dimensions, and the bright glossy color of 


dita beautifully tasseled fronds render it a most welcome addition to 
a group of ferns naturally rich in decorative planta. Its curiously 
and irregularly pinnate fronds are borne on slender stalka, terete towards 
the base, and covered with reddiah brown, downy scales, instead of 
being proiuced toosely, as in most other Nephrolepsis ; these are densely 
‘crowded, and the ontoome of closely clustered crowns. They measure from 
15 ivehes-to 18 inches long, and are termwiuated by very handsome massive 
ereata, which vary iu size according to the temperature in which the plant 
is grown. We have at different timos heard complaints of these fronda be- 
‘ing simply forcate, when tha same plant, after being aubjected to s greater 
‘pmotiot of haat and moisture, produced fronds very hesvily tasseled, and par- 
taking of an elegant vase-sbaped appearance. Yn fact, nothing short of the 
moist heat of a stove will induce it to show ita characters in their best con- 
dition. The piune, which are swall, of differout sizes, rounded and serra- 
ted at the edges, are produced in psire, ove overlying the other, and curious- 
ly enough, those on the top.are the largest. The pairs are aometimes opposite, 
but moatly alternate, distant toward the base, approximate higher op 
and crowded, and quits overlapping in the created portion of the frond. 
This being a thoroughly barren kind, can only be propagated by division 
of the crowns, an operation easily done at any time of the year, but most 


‘safely in carly spring and by young plants: produced from the rhizomes, . 


which, however, are produced much more aparingly than in any other epacios, 
it w elao one of the best adapted for pot or pan culture, ita somewhat up- 
right habit making it less suitable for baskets, brackets, and wall covering 
than othor species.— The Garden. 





A CANE BOAT 


A Fijian colonist has hit upon an ingenions method of utilising the 
canea, which grow in auch abundance In all tropical countries, in the 
construction of a amall contre-hoard boat, which took part in the late regatta 
at Levuka. The canes of which tha vessel ia constructed are arout the 
sige of a man'a thumb, split into lathe, and worked diagonally in two 
layers, those jn the outer sheathing crossing in an opposite direction to 
those of the inuer layer, The whole has been caulked with a preparation 
made from indigenous india-rubbar mixed with turpentina, a coating of the 
eame mizture Ine thinner form being painted over all asa varnish. The 
boat, strengthened inside with thwarts and iron beams, is thn of an 
elastic nature, which enables her te withstand an evormous amount of 
knoeking about without leaking, while her lightpesa ig equally remarkable. 
She i constructed on the “ram” principle, and ia but 13 feet long, and of 
the great beam of 6 feet; but, notwithstanding her great breadth, abs 
proved at the regatta that sheia possessed of good sailing qualities, The 
experiment is certainly worth repeating on a larger scale, since au 
amount of buoyancy, hightuess, ‘and stiffness, combined with eissticity, 
can apparently be otained in vessela bnilt of oanes which oanpos be obtained 
in any other material —Colonies and India. 


WORE IN SEABORN, 





Tre Fuowsr GARDEN, 


Bowes budded fast month will now, iu most instances, requires to have 
their ligatures loceeued, 

Ay Qbhimives, Gloriosas, Flowering tuberous Giesneras and Caladiume 
sbould, where their tops are yet fresh, be kept dry enough to oauss their 
foliage to dry down gradually, 

Chrysanthemums should now be jiberally supplied with manure water, 
or else have # gtimulant goch a soot, guano, or some artifciel mancre 
appliad ta the surface of the soil so that it may be washed down to the roots. 

Cattings of Crotone, Panax, and other folinge piante that were put in at 
the commencement of the month, shonld now be well rogted, and no time 


should therefore be lost in posting them cf Bo that they may aa wall 


eatablished before the commencement of the cold season, 
The Grat sowiugs of Astera, Pansies, Cinerarias and Verbenas sbhonid sow 
be large enough for pricking out; thie may ba done either into otber seed 


‘pans, placing them about threa cashes apart, or into amall pots; we prafer the 


iaiter Byatom, a8 the next shift oan then be made without much injury to 
the roota. . 
Sowings of aunuals, such as Mignonsette, Antirrhinem, Phlox Drammiondi, 
Poppy. Dianthus, HAslichryeum, otc, may now be wade in pane wnder 
shelter; preperatious alao should be made for apwing them in the open’ 
ground early next month. 
Hyaciuthe, Oxelia, Ixias, Narcigaua and other imported bulbs shoald now 
be plauted. 


Toe VEGETABLE GaRDEN. 


Continue the work mentioued in our last; prick aa all aaa of 
Caulifiowers, Cabbages, Brossela Sprouta, Celery, oto, as soon as they are 
large anough to baudle, 

As aoou as the weather is fine, and the soil in a fit atate for working, the- 
firet sowinga of Peas and Beans should be made, 

Small sowings of Tarnips, Carrots, Endive, Crease, Lettuces, Beat, Radishes, 
Mustard, Quions snd Leeks should new be made, selecting the driest and 
tooat elevated portion of the garden, asin the event of auy heavy rains 
occurring they will then have a better chance of withetan:ding ita effects. 

Ground for Gebbaces, Caulifiowers, und the other members of this tribe, 
should be got ready, but it is oot xdeiavble én traneplant seedlings before 
the middle of the month, unless the weather in oxceptionsily fine and 
plants alao plentiful; iu euch cases it ia worth while yegtoring « little in | 
the hope of securing an early orup. 
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Godittortal Article, 


THE GARDEN. . 
ITS ARRANGEMENT AND MANAGEMENT, 


Havine drained and levelled the ground for the pro- 
posed garden, we must next turn our attention to the 
proper method of eg the same, so as to produce the 
best possible effect. The first object of the planter should 
be to examine the soil and localities to be planted, to 
ascertain which parts are most exposed to the prevailing 
winds, and to consider how he can best arrange his plants 
so that they may be most sheltered,and be a protection 
to the others which are to be guarded by them. Clump 
planting is far preferable to lineal or individual planting, 
and for this reason, that clumps, when carefully planted, 
afford the greatest possible resistance to atmospheric in- 
fluences, and protection to each other,—the tallest plants 
being placed in the centre and the surrounding ones 
being so arranged as to form a cone. 

The mistake that is generally made in the formation 
of shrubberies is in the hap-hazard system of planting 
employed, instead of making a proper selection of suitable 
species, and arranging them according to their characters 
and habits, giving them suffictent room to grow to their 
natural size without encroaching on each other. This is 
a planthat should always be adopted, and afterwards, if 
an immediate effect is desired, all vacancies can be filled 
in with common plants, taking care to cut back or entirely 
remove these, as the more valuable permanent inhabitants 
require an increased space. Unfortunately, in most cases 
when once planted and established, shrubs are liable to be 
forgotten or uncared for, till they become overgrown, 
when a general pruning or cutting down is resorted to, 
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and the consequences of neglect are then discovered in. 
the many choice but weaker subjects that have succumbed . 
in the struggle for existence. 

Although it is not desirable to crama garden with too. 
many species, still variety must not be lost sight of, and. 
this can only be secured by a judicious blending of ever- . 
green, deciduous, and flowering subjects; the former 
must, of course, predominate, otherwise the borders or beds 


| will become almost bare at certain seasons of the year. 


Ornamental or variegated foliage plants must also be used 
in proper proportions. On this point there is a great 
diversity of opinion; variegated foliage seems to have 
the effect on some persons that a red flag has on a bull; 
others are hardly satisfied unless a plant has foliage 
either variegated or of some other colour than green. in 
this, as in many other matters, however, doubtless in me- 
dia tutissimus ibis holds good. 

Variety is, no doubt, pleasing to every one, but where 
alll is variegated there, perhaps, will be the very want of 
variety desired. In eee a shrubbery subjects with 
variegated or with whole coloured foliage otherwise than 
green, such as yellow, red, bronze or white, may frequent- 
ly be used with the greatest advantage, but the mistike 
should not be made of overdoing the variety which may 
by their means be produced, Crcen, or various shades 
of green, should, as a rule, always predominate. Very 
beautiful effects may be produced with various shades of 
green only, but whatever effects are produced in this way 
may be immengsly heightened, and rendered infinitely 
more striking by the introduction, here and there, of 
subjects having leaves of various shades of yellow, crimson 
or any other decided colour. . 

All that is necessary, is to make, in the first instance, 
a judicious selection ofsuitable kinds, and toavoid the 
planting of trees which naturally grow to a large size in 
confined or restricted situations, especially near dwellings. 
We may all agree to love the big trees, but it may fre- 
quently be very imprudent to plant them. “Oh, but,” 
says somebody, ‘ they grow quickly and soon make an 
effect, and when they become too large you can easily 
cut them in, don’t you know.” Yes! to be sure, we 
ean endure to be over-shaded for several years, to lose our 
share of wholesome light and air, to have all our smaller 
garden, plants killed, and then seek relict by hacking the 
big trees about and rendering them hideous for ever after. 
Better tar to begin well, for if you do not, you have no. 
guarantec that you will end well. There are many ex- 
quisitely beautiful trees of small growth that are not at. 
all particular as to conditions, and are likely to thrive in 
any garden in the midst of houses, provided there 1s. 
space enough over and around to afford them full day- 
light. These small trees are not only to be desired on 
account of their elegance or beauty, and because they will 
permit of the growth of plants beneath them, but also for 
this reason—their happy possessor will never be tempted 
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to chop off their heads or hew them into unsightly forms 
to effect a compromise between the leafy shade and the 
health-giving light of heaven. This variety of trees and 
plants is now so richwith us, that given a little knowledge 
and taste, and a careful selection of the right subjects, with 
of course, intelligent attention on the part of the cultivator, 
our gardens may be rendered not only exceedingly attrac- 
tive, but the highest effects may be obtained, and at but 
little expense ; for we shall generally find that the older 
and cheaper varieties of plants are the best adapted for out 
door cultivation. Take the Croton or Dracena families 
as an instance-—the oldest species of these thrive satisfac- 
torily when planted out m almost any position; but were we 
to employ varieties that had only been a year or twoin the 
country, we should probably lose them all. It ig not till 
they have been propagated to the third or fourth genera- 
tion that these plants become really hardy in our climate ; 
and it is the same with almost every other genera. 

After having made our selection, the next stage in 
successful planting is to fix plants in the soil so as to give 
them every advantage and enable them to root freely in 
it. The great point is to secure as many roots as possible, 
and to preserve each and all from injury, and when pls- 
cing In position to spread them out to the fullest extent. 
Another thing that militates a great deal against the 
successful transplanting of trees, is leaving their roots 
exposed to the air, through which they become dry and 
abrivelled, and not only do the roots get in this unsatis- 
factory state, but the bark, the stem and branches contract 
in the same manner ; and when allowed to get in this con- 
dition it is a long time before the sap vessels come into 
proper working order again. To prevent this shrivelling 
of freshly moved trees, it is a good plan, if they be large, 
to bind their main stems and branches with moss or OTaSS, 
80 thnt the whole surface is enveloped ina covering that 
will preserve plenty of moisture and keep the bark plump. 
Where large plants or trees are employed, it is generally 
advisable to shorten or cut away a portion of their tops. 
This naturally reduces the strain on the roots, and 
also prevents the wind from shaking them about, which 
would deter their taking root and thus becoming es- 
tablished. : 

All trees and plants require to be planted more deep- 
ly in light soils and in exposed situations than under other 
conditions ; and care should be taken that the bottom 
branches of the outside rows should be imbedded in the 
soll so as to give them a firmer hold of it. All the nou- 
rishtment that plants derive from the soil in which they 
are planted must necessarily be drawn through their roots, 
and if the plants are not kept steady so that the extre- 
mities of the roots may absorb the elements of their after- 
composition, it is impossible they can thrive. 

“Staking, pruning, and trimming are also essential ele- 
nents which should command attention, It often 
happens that the mode of staking and tying adopted 
is smore injurious than beneficial, and leads to much 
expense and unnecessary labour. If the selection, and 
the planting of the trecs and shrubs ean be so arranged 
as to render staking unnecessary, so much the better, 
us if ls a grand point of advantage in more senses of 
the word than mere expense. Good or well prepared 
soil, deep planting of carefully selected suitable subjects, 
the top being reduced so as to be as little shaken by 
the wind as possible, is far preferable to a multitude of 
ungainly stakes and innumerable ties, which are liable 
to become detached and gall the bark of the trees, 
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causing irreparable injury to their stems. But when 
stakes cannot be dispensed with, the best mode is to use 
single stakes, fixed firmly in the ground in immediate 
proxmity to the trees, which should be first tied close to 
the ground and gradually at given distances upwards. 

The pruning necessary will consist mainly of a thin- 
ning out of the branches where they are crowded by 
crossing or intersecting each other, and beyond this, and 
the removal of dead or decaying wood, the less of the knife 
the better. Whatever cuts are made should be always 
close to a bud or shoot, and then there is no dying back, 
and the wound quickly heals over. 





Ghitorial Hotes. 





An ExtraorpDinaky Tree.— “ There is at present in the 
possession of Mr. George Terrey, a builder in Clerkenwell,” 
seys the Gardener's Magazine, “a most remarkable plaut, for 
which the owner has refused considerable suns of money. It is 
about the size of an ordinary gooseberry bush, and although 
living and growing, bears no semblance of vitality. It haa no 
foliage; but little pellicles of flint bud out of the twigs and 
steins, which are likewise encircled with rings of flint at every. 
joint. In some places the flint which it appears has exnded 
from the plant itself, cases the stem, like a pipe. The plant locks 
black aud dead, but the twigs, iustead of being brittle like dead 
wood, are tough as leather thongs. It has been suggested that 
the flint which forms so large a component of plant life, bas, ly 
some freak of Nature, been eliminated in this case from the 
natural vesicles of the plant and developed outwardly instead. 

Scientifie meu from various public iustitutiong aud learned 
bodies have inspected this phenomenon, but without arriving at 
any couclusion respecting it, beyond its indubitable singularity. " 


ES 


Many and various cduses tend at times to retard the growth 
or gertnination of seeds, as, for instance, too much wet with tov 
low a temperature; and, as is often the case with small seeds, their 
heing covered too deeply. One of the greatest sources of failure, 
jiowever, consist in sowing in ground but freshly broken up, 
or too loose and open, and not sufficiently firm to retain an even 
moisture,—a condition whichis of the first importance in the 
successful rearing of all kinds of plants from seed. Freshly dug, 
or very litht and loose soil, when seeds are sown iu it near the 
surface, very often contains but just sufficient moisture to start 
the germ of the seed into growth; and if the weather is at all 
dry, as frequently bappens, this surface moisture rapidly evaporates, 
and the soit becoming dry below the seed before the young root 
has had time to push its way dowo, the embryo plants at once 
perish, and the seedaman is but too often held in fault for @ 
needless failure. UJuless very heavy or clayey, ground cannot 
be made fairly too firm for seed sowing, and wiether sown in 
pots, pans, or boxes in the greenhouse, or on seed-beds, &e., in 
the open ground, a firm hottom should at all times be secured, 
In sowing seeds out of doors, freshly broken-up ground, if of a 
heavy or reteutive nature, should be made more firm by beating 
down with aspude, &c.; if very light and open, it should be 
trodden down firmly with the foot, and’ in either case raked level 
before and after sowing seed. This prucess will ensure an even 
and moist surface, a free germination, aad, in very many instances, 
gerve a8 a preventive of unnecessary disappolatiment. 





INFLUENCE OF Forests on Crimate.—The natural forest actg 
as a check on the too rapid evaporation and carrying off by 
streams of the rainfall on the surface of the laud. As the rain 
descends, it is gradually conveyed by the leaves of trees to the 
dense undergrowth of shrubs and carpet of dead leaves, and 
below this it encounters a layer of vegetable mould which absorbs 
the water like a sponge, By these, aided by the roots of trees, 
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the moisture 18 transferred ‘to the depths of the earth, and a - 
reservoir of springs is thus formed, which keeps ap a perennial 
supply of water to the lower land. But rain falling ou the bare 
gurface of cleared lands rung off at once by the naarest water- 
courses, and none is retained to keep up the flow duriug the dry 
season. Besides which, evaporation isso much more abundant 
from a surface exposed to the sun than from land sereened by a 
clothing of forest, that the flow of surface water teads to sweep 
away the clothing of soil, and rendera a district utterly barren. 
There iano doubt that this is one of the main causes, in hilly 
countries, of drought and floods. In Franee, for instance, since 
the mountains of Auverna aod Forey have been so denuded of 
forests, the Loire has been constantly flooded, occasioning vast 
destruction of property, The same cause in Algeria has caused 
frequent droughts, and the French Government bas lately been 
considering the proposition of some scientiie men to re-plant 
these districts with trees. Attention is being drawn in different 
parts of Australta to the alterations which the climate is under- 
going in consequence of the syetematic denudation of tree-cover- 
ing which. the surface of the country is being subjected to. It ia 
ahown thatin the case of the Ballarat district the destruction 
of the timber has been accompanied by a corresponding diminu- 
tion in the rainfall, this deerease during the past ten years 
having amounted to almost fifty per cent. . 7 





Drying Fern Fuonps.—Thesa may be dried so as to retain 
their vatural colours in the same manner as is usually employed 
for obtaining herbarium specimens of most other plants; in fact, 
as a tule, ferns give very little trouble in this respect, that is, 
if well ripened fronds are selected, as they dry so much quicker 
than most other plants owing to the thin papery texture of their 
leaves.. The following instructions will, if carefully carried out, 
lead to satisfactory results, In the first place the drying paper 
selected should be tbick, - unglazed, and of an. absorbent 
nature. Blotting paper answer very well, or any other kind that 
takes up moisture quickly. A convenient size is 12 inches by 18 
inches, orcertainly not longer than 16 inches by 24 inches. 
Between every layer of frouds three or four sheets of paper 
should be placed, and, where a large quantity has to be dried, a 
thin board should be placed after every ten or twelve layers, as 
this will equalise the pressure. The fronds must be placed face 
downwards on the paper, and the top layer of paper placed on 
them; in this way the pinne will be kept in their proper position. 
A board one inch or more in thickness shoul be placed at the 
top of all, and on this some heavy weight should be laid. Tie 
paper will require changing after an interval of twenty-four lours, 
and this must be repeated for three or four days. Assoon as the 
fronds are quite dry they should be gummed on to shesis of 
white paper. 





SEED SOWING IN DRY WEATHER—To obtain a regular succession 
of many things, both flowers and vegetables, 16 is necessary to 
sow frequently. In a well managed garden, although the bulk 
of the main crops are sown during September aud October, still 
to keep every yard of land constantly employed, seed sowing 
must be a continuous business almost throughout the year. Dariug 
the months above mentioned this is a very stmple matter, for the 
sail is then moist and friable, mm fact too frequently overcharged 
with humidity, As the season advances, this gives place to a conti- 
nuous period of drought, and it is at this time that the difficulties 
of the gardener commences. In most instances seeds that are sown 
obstinately refuse to germinate owing, of course, to the want of 
sufficient moisture in the soil; and even when they do make their 
appearance above ground, they are generally so weak and sickly 
that they either wither off at once or become the prey of the 
first insect pest at hand, The first remedy for this state of things 
is to thoroughly saturate the seed beds with strong Jiquid manure 
before sowing. Jf no auimal manures are available, Guano, at the 
rate of one ounce to the gallon of water, answer equally well. 
Sow the seeds, immediately covering with dry soil ouly, treated 
in this way the young planta come up strong and vigorous, and 
get away from insect enemies at once by their rapid. growth. 





One of the chief attractions of a well kept garden is to have 
plants correctly and neatly named. The priiicipal difficultyt in 
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carrying this out satisfactorily ia to find 4 suitable material for labela, 
4inc, galvanised iron, and terra cotta are all strongly recommend- 
é¢d as being almost imperishable, but are unfortunately very 
expenatve. Teak, and most of our other indigenous hard woods, 
are dark in colour, and must be well coated with paint before they 
are fit for use; the ordinary deal or pine label generally used in. 
Europe uot only attracts insects, but can scarcely be depanded. 
upon te last more than s season, and we have then not only the 
trouble of renewing them but frequeutly also the annoyance of many. 
of them getting lost. The following method by which these may 
made impervious both to climatia influence and insect, 
Tavages, will probably prove interesting to many of our readers. In 
a communication addressed to the French. National Horticultural 
Society, M. Huet, a well known authority, writes as follows ;— 

“ Weary of! having so often to undertake the manufacture of 
straw mats and flower sticks, I resolved, in 1878, to aubject them, 
to @ preparation which had already succeeded well eight, years 
previously in the case of ordinary wood, with the result that my 
atraw mats, made four years ago,and in constant use from October. 
to May, are scarcely to be distinguished from new, Jam couvin- 
ced that they will never be rendered nselesa through the material 
decaying, Peeled nut sticka prepared at the same time, and 
which have remained in the earth ever since, do not show tha 


slightest signs of decay. J prepara them in the following manner: 
Ie a cemeuted tank containing a solution of sulphate of copper, 


I put the mats, preventing them from floating by means ofa 
lever fixed on the edge of the tank provided with a weight at tha 
other end, and which bears on two pieces of wood placed cross- 
wise on the mats. They are left for about twenty-four hours in 


the solution, when they are withdrawn ; and when half dry they 


are steeped in lime water. I prepare in the same manner stakes, 
flower sticks, trellis-work, wood-wark for frames, &c., but with, this 
difference, that these remain in the solution from eight to fifteen 
days, according to the dryness and thickness of the wood. For 
the straw mats, fifty grammes of sulphate to a litre of water will 
be necessary, doubling the strength for the other materials men- 
tioned. In order to quickly dissolve the sulphate of copper ié. 
should be put into a closed wicker basket, keeping it near the 
suriace of the water. As aninstance of the duration of wood thus 
prepared, some stakes fixed in the ground in 1870 are still ina 
good state of preservation. Similar stakes, but unprepared, last 
only two years.” M. Huet adda that string, straw for thatching, 
certain kinds of wood for building, and many other things may be 
similarly prepared, but care must be taken that no nails are in 
the wood, or they will be promptly dissolved, Wood having 
received the double preparation of sulphate and lime takes paint 
very well. It would appear that the use of aulphate of copper is, 
to au extent, know amongst the Vine-growers of France, but 
M. Huet claims that the lime water bath is so great an improvement 
astorender the process of real value, and for this reason, that 
when the sulphate bath alone is used the effect of the dipping soot 
wears of ; whereas the lime, combining with sulphuric acid, dis- 
engages insoluble oxide of copper and sulphate of jime but slight- 
iy salubla, i 





Original Articles. 





BULBOUS PLANTS, 


AMARYLLDACEX—(continued). 


FouRCROYA. 


None of the ornamental varieties of this genus are, we believe, 
to be found in cultivation here. , : 

F. cantaia, a thorny-leaved dwarf plant, ia frequently 
employed for making hedges in Bengal. 


GRIFFINIA, 


A small genus of very handsome plants, but rarely met with 
in cultivation im this country. Although they may be grown 
most successfully. with a little care and attention, they require a 
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hight airy situation, but must ba shaded from the direct rays . of 
the sun. Although the plant is an evergreen, it requires a short 
ported of rest,at which time water must be very sparing!y applied 
giving just sufficient to keep the leaves in a healthy state. 
As soon as they show sigus of flowering ther must be treated 
more liberally, and an occasional dose of liquid manure will be 
found to benefit thera. Should the plants require shifting into 
larger pots this: should be- done immediately after the flowering 
season, and great care must be taken not to damage any of the 
thick fieshy roots. The compost best suited to them is a mixture 
of good rich loam with a small quantity of leaf mould and sand, 
As a rule the plants produce seed very freely; these should be 
carefully saved, and sown as goon as itis ripe, These are of a 
fleshy nature, and are, therefore, very apt to decay if covered 
with soil, The better plan is to cover the pot in which they are 
sown with a piece of glass, and as soon as the radicle or root 
appears the seedlings may be put singly into small pots, still 
leaving the fleshy part of the seeds out of the soil, The following 
are the best varieties yet introduced :— : 

G. Blumenavia.—In this variety the leaves are lance-shaped, 
rather broad, of a deep green hue. The flower stalks are erect, 
about 12 inches high, bearing an umbel of from six to ten flowers, 
each of which is about three inches in diameter, with slightly 
apreading petals of a pure white, distinctly streaked and marbled 
with pale carmine, ’ 

G. hyaemnthina.—This is the best known member of this genus ; 
the leaves are about nine inches loug and three wide, of a light 
shade of green, The flowers are borne on a stout scape. upwards 
of fifteen inches in height, of a beautiful shade of blue, the 
il upper petals being broader and of a darker tint than the two 
oliers. ! 7 
G, Ayacinthina-mazima.—-Thia is buts large variety of the 
preceding, the flowers having the upper petals distinctly streaked 
with white, 

G. Dryades.—A very distinct variety, with leaves upwards of 
& foot in length aud six inches broad, and produces a dense 
anibel of from twelve to twenty flowers of a pale blue color, each 
of which are four to five inches in diameter, : 

G. ornata.—Of recent introduction, and undoubtedly the finest 
species of the genus. ‘The flower scape is about twenty inches in 
height, bearing from twenty tothirty flowera, each about three 
eee in diameter, the color being white, slightly tinted with pale 

ue, : 

In addition to the above there are also: G@. pyacinthina micran- 
tha, G. Inbonia, G. intermedia, @. parviflora. 


GaLantTgus. (The Snowdrop} 


-It is utterly impossible to cultivate this fine old favorite with 
any success in the plaing, Bulbs may be imported in a perfectly 
sound condition, but they invariably refuse to start into growth. 


GASTRONEMA, 


These are very closely allied to Cyrtanthua, and should be treat- 
ed in the same manner as recommended for them. 


HABRANTHUS, 


A very handsome genus, aud well deserving « place in every 
garden. They are easy to cultivate, and thrive to perfection in 
this country. Should be treated precisely the same as Amaryliis. 

H, fulgens—A magoificent variety with flowera of the most 
brilliant scarlet with a bricht orange tube, and from five to six 
inches in diameter, borne in a cluster of five or six on the top of 
the scape. : 

Hf. Hendersoni.— A very robust variety with bright orange flow- 
ers, with yellow tube of immense size, borne six or eight onan 
umbel. 

H. Advena-coccinea—Similar tothe above, but with deep 
‘ purple red flowers. | 


Hippeastaum. See Amaryllis, 


HX MANTHUS. 


A small genus of very handsome flowering plants. Unfortu- 
nately, however, they are very ehy of blooming in this country— 


a fact much to be regretted, as their flowere rank amongst the 
most beautiful of the whole Amaryllidaceoue order, They should 
be treated in the same way as recommended for Zucharis. The 
two varieties described below are of recent introduction, and 
certainly the finest of the genus. 

H. cinnabarinum.—aA, very robust variety with bold handsome 
deep green foliage. The flower scape is from twelve to fifteen 
inches high, surmounted by a dense umbel of flowers about six 
inches in diameter, The colour is a brilliant scarlet, slightly 
suffused with crimson. The bright yellow anthers also add much 
to the appearance of the plants, 

Hf, Kaibreyeri—A very beautiful species with bright green 
foliage, the petioles and scape being densely spotted with deep 
red. The flower head is upwards of eight inches in diameter, and 
consists of a dense amibel of upwards of a hundred flowers, the 
colour being of the most brilliant vermillion red. The filaments 
are brighily colored, while the golden anthers form a glowing 
contrast to the whole, 

Other varieties occasionally found in cultivation are H. albiflos, 
Hi, amarylioides, H. coccineus, H. Manni, H. Natalensis, H. 

pubescens, H, puniceua and H. tigrinua. 


HYMENOCALLIS. 


A small genus closely allied to Paneratium, and under which 
head some of the varieties are frequently grown. The only kinds 
found in cultivation bere are H. amaenum, H. littoralia and H. 
speciosum, all of which bear dense umbels of deliciously fragrant 
pure white flowers on a scape about 12 inches high, 


ISMENE, 


I. amanees,—“The Peruvian Daffodil” bears large solitary 
bright yellow flowers, delicately striped with bright grean, slightly 
fragrant. 

I. calathinum.— "The Sea Daffodil” bears pure white cup- 
shaped flowers, each of which is about three inches in diameter, 
the edges beiug distinctly fringed. - 


IMANTOPHYLLUM. 


A very handsome genus of Cape bulbous plants with rich deep 
green leaves from twelve to twenty-four inches in length, and 
one and a half inches in width; very effective even as a foliage 
plant, but when in bloom it is a most beautiful object, producing 
dense umbels of flowers frequently upwards of fifteen inches in 
diameter, the individual blooms being about two inches across, 

They require the same treatment as recommended for Grifinias, 
with the exception that no resting period shoyld be allowed them, 
Water must be given freely at all seasons, as it is only by induc- 
ing them to make a continuous vigorous growth that they will 
bloom satisfactorily, 

They are sasily propagated by removing the young suckers 
which spring up freely from the base of the plant. These should 
not be removed too early, as they grow much faster while attach- 
ed to the plant, aud can afterwards generally be taken off with 
a few roots attached ; and if then potted off in good soil, speedily 
form strong young plants. During the past few years a large 
number of hybrid varieties of J. miniatum have been introduced, 
some of which are a decided improvement on the original type. 

I, Atigxt.—This is also frequently grown in gardens under the 
name of Chivia nobilis, and is the smallest member of the 
family. The individual flowers are about one inch in diameter, 
of a dull orange-scarlet color, 

I. Gardent.-——A very fine variety with deep green glossy leaves 
about two feet in length. The scape is about eighteen inches 
high, and bears an umbel of twelve to fifteen flowers, each two 
to three inches jong, of a bright reddish orange color with 
yellow throat, 

I, Lindent.—A new variety of great beauty, In habit it 
much resembles the preceding, but the flowers are borue ina 
dense umbe! consisting of upwards of thirty blooms of a beautiful 
light shade of crimson. : 

I. miniatum—tThis is one of the oldest and best known 
species of the genus, and is the parent of a large number of very 
choice new varietes. The flower scape is from one to two feet 
high, and bears a large umbel of thirty to forty blossoms, 
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which are UPW38tdg of two inches in diameter, aud about the 


same in length, of a fine deep orange color shading to yermillion, 
the anthers and style being bright golden yellow. 


I. mintatum, var Marte Retmers.—A wvew variety of Very 
robust habit, with very broad dark green leaves of thick texture, 
the flower scape very stout, and bearing immense umbels of 
large bright orange-scarlet flowers, with a white throat, ‘The 
trusses measure as much as twelve to eighteen inches in diameter 
in weil grown specimens, 


The following varieties of I, miniatum are also of recent 
introduction :— 


J. miniatum eyrtanthiforum. | I. miniatum iatermedium 
splendens. : | _ 

I. miniatum maximum. I. miniatum. Madam L. Yan 
Houtte 


L. miniatum superbum. | I. miviatum Van Houtte, 


LevcojeM. 


ZL, astivum or “Summer Snowflake,” and Z, vernum the 
“Spring Snowflake,” produces white flowers which in form much 
‘resemble the Snowdrop, but are cousiderably larger; bot culti- 
‘vated with aby success In the plains. 


LYCoRIS. 


EB. auvea syn. Amaryllis aurea, produces an ambel of aight to 
ten deep goldea yellow flowers on a scape about twelve inches 
high, : 

L, radiaia, syn, Nerine radiaia, in habit vory similat to the 
abows, but with deep crimson flowers: 

L. Semerzowi—aA vaty fine variety, with pale yellow deliciously 

stented flowers. 
NERINS, 


A largé family cottaining many very beautiful varieties. 
Firmivger mentions that none of these have been found to blossom 
in Calcutta. This is however a mistake, for, if treated in precisely 
the’ same mannor as the Hyacinth, they may be induced to bloom 
very satisfactorily. 

_ WN. coruaca is a beautiful variety, producing a dense umbel of 
twenty to twenty-five flowers, of the moat brilliant searlet hue. 


N. sarmiensis, the well-known “Guernsey Lily,’ produces 
jarge bright violet red flowers. Other good varieties are . crispa, 
N. Flexuosa, N. Fothergilii and N. undulata, 


ORNAMENTAL FOLIAGE PLANTS. 


Toe AkAttA, Nat, Ord., Araliacece, 


This is a rather extensive genus of shrubs and trees, the former 
section of which contain many varieties with very ornamental 
foliage, introduced during the past few years, most of which are 
already to be found in our gardens where they thrive vigorously. 
The genus is remarkable for the great diversity in form and 
colour of its foliage, some of which are of a very striking character, 
Most of them will grow well in nearly any position, but a 
partially shaded spot is best adapted to their requirements. 
Some of the varieties, such as A. Guilfoylet and A. Bernaysiana 
are most easily propagated by cuttings at nearly any seagon of 
the year, but with the new varieties, A. Veitchi, A elegantissimut, 
and others ofa similar habit, it is extremely difficult to induce 
_ them to atrike root at all. ‘The best method to adapt with these 
ta to bud or graft them on well established plants of A. Guilfoylei. 
Ju this way they nay be successfully propagated, and thrive more 
vigorously than when on their own roots. This ia of course ow- 
ing to the fact that A. Guilfoylet ia of a more robust Labit of 
growt, 

Fo those who have had no experience in budding or grafting we 
woul] recommend the following method which we have recently 
adopted, and~fbd answer equally well, that is to graft on 
cuttings only. Tis tsa much more simple operation, and does 
not require either the experience or care that the others need, 
though ef couree the hetter the joiming’ are made the more 
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certain the result. Select cuttings of A Guilfoylet, ag nearly as 
possible of the same size asthe plant to be grafted, which should 
be eut into pieces about three inches in length; make asleping 
cut at the lower end of both stock and scion, about one and a 
half inches long and about halfway through the wood, so that 
when they are put together they may meet exactly on both sides; 
then tie firmly together and place in sand, taking care that the 
joining is below the surface. As soouas the stock or Guilfoylei 
portion ia properly rooted they may be potted off. When the graft- 
ed plant commences to grow freely the stuck should be cut back 
level with the aoil, 

The following is a select list of the most popular varieties 
now io cultivation :— : _ 3 

A. Bernaysiana.—A very elegant dwarf growing variety, the 
foliage much resembling a Panax, being much divided; the 
pinng however are regularly blotched aud marbled with white 
and grey; this might be deseribed aa a miniature variety of 
A. Guiifoylet. This is also known as Panax Victoria. 

A. Chabrievrt—A charming plant with gracefal pinnate spread- 
ing leaves;it is of medium growth; leaves alternate, in well 
developed specimens about a footin length; leafleta opposite 


from 6 to $ inches in Jength, linear-lanceolate, deep green with 


a heavy crimson mid-rib; it ie of free growth, and on aecount 
of the elegant appearance of its foliage must become a general 
favorite; 

- A, Eleqantiesima.—The foliage of this variety ia of a deep green 
shaded with browa, the midribs of each leafiet being white; the 
stem is erect aud furnished with. digitate Jenves, on. long dark- 
green footatalka, which are mottled with white, while the filiform 
leaflets betug pendulous, impart a graceful cliaracter to the plant. 


A, Filicifolia.—A pluat of graceful habit, well furnished witli 
foliage; the stery and leaf-stalk of a deep purple; the pinos 
being of a bright green with a purplish costa opposite, and deéply 
pinnatified. : : 

A, Gutlfoylet.—This, although a very common plant in gardéns 
in or near Calcutta, is certainly one of the nobiést foliage 
plants we possess. It has bold, pinnate, handsomely vatiesated 
leaves, having longish, smooth, terete petioles, being furtished 
with from three to seven oblong elliptic leaffeta which ara 
irregularly margined with creamy white, haviug the surface also 
occasionally biotched with grey. | 


A Kerchoveanag.—A very elegant foliage plant, the stem is alen- 
der, tapering, erect and regularly furvished with foliage on all 
sides ; the fuot-stalks of the leaves are slightly ascending, mottled 
with white aud brownish green, and supports peltate digitate 
blade of nearly circular outline, and consists of 9 to 11 spreading 


| jeaffeta of elliptic lanceolate form witb a bold serrate slightly 


waved margin ; they are of a deep glossy green relieved by a pale 
midrib. 


A. Longipes—An erect-growing evergreen plant, introduced 
from North Australia. It hag simple stems which are furnished 
with somewhat distinct long stalked digitate leaves consisting of 
an elegant arrangement of oblanceolate acutmiante leaflets which 
are sligitly undulated at the edge, and set on to the thickened 
apex of the elongated petioles. A distinct and useful addition 
to this ornamental genua.. 


A. monstrost.—-This is a very elegant and distinct Aralia, ad- 
mitubly adapted for table decoration antl ornamental, purposes 
generally where variegated plantaare required. The leaves are 
peudant, pinnate, having 3 to 7 oblong elliptic leaflets deeply and 
irregularly serrated; sometimes the serration takes most fautastic 
forms aud gives the ieaves an altogether unique appearance, The 
lenflets are broadly margined with creamy white, the surface 
blotched with grey. Nutive of the South Sea Islands, 


A. Quercifolia.—A variety recently introduced, of a neat 
slender habit, the leaflets much resembling the oak, from which 
its name is taken; of compact growth; the leaves aré opposite 
trifeliate, with leaflete deeply sionate, and the petioles about. 
three inches in length; the colour of the leaves is a bright shining 
green, 

A. rotunda.—A diatinct-looking stove plant from the South Sea 
Islanda, with erect brownish-greem” stems, spotted while young 
with pale elongate blotches, which, as they becoie older, verge 
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juto brownish leuticular markings. Tho leaves consist sometimes 
of a siugle leaflet, which is spreading, orbicular in outline, cordate 
at the base, and margined withdistinct white-tipped teeth, As 
the plant grows on they become trifoliate, the leaflets rounded 
and toothed, butthe lateral ones being only about half as large as 
the terminal ones. 


_ A. Schomburgkiti—A very rare variety, and is quite distinet 
from all the others known; it has terete petioles, about thirty 
inches in length ; the leaf is composed of twenty paira of opposite 
leaflets about one inch in width and three inches in length ; 
the edges of these are deeply serrated; the ground colour ia a 
bright pea green, distinctly veined with crimson. 


A, Spinulosa—This species when well grown will make a 
distinct and effective foliage plant, it is of a bold, robust habit, 
aitaining large dimensions. The leaves are pinnate, alternate 
with the piauw, ovate acuminate, of a dark green colour, margined 
with little reddish crimson spines or prickles. Tha stem and 
petioles are spotted and suffused with crimson. When in the 
young state, this plant will forma pleasing object of decoration 
for the diuner table, 


A, ternata.— This is a very elegant slender-growing foliage plant 
suitable, when small, for table decoration, Leaves opposite, 
ternate ; leaflets oblong-lanceolate, margins in some cases deeply 
serrate, in others sinuate ; colour of the leaf light green, 

This is undoubtedly the most elegant species of the genus 
hitherto introduced to cultivation; it is admirably adapted for 
dinner-tabie decoration, as well as Exhibition purposes ; the leaves 
are digttate ; leafleta narrow, dark shining-creen on the upper side, 
deep red below. Native of New Caledonia. 


A, Veitchit—One of the most elegant varieties yet introduced ; 
the leaves are digitate; ieaflets oarrow, dark shiniug green on the 
upper side, and deep red below. Qua of the best plants for table 
decoration, 

A, Veitchii Graciilima.—This much resembles the: preceding, 
but the leaffets are more minute and of @ lighter green, the edges 
of which are deeply serrated, 

In addition to the above the following kinds have also become 
eatablished in this country :— 


A. cochleata A. maculata, 
A. dactylifolia A. nobilis, 

A. gracillima A. Regine, 
A. Jjacioiata A. reticulata, 
A. leptophyila A. souchifolia, 


ORCHIDS. 


Arundina bambuscefolia is a reed-tike terrestrial orchid, with 
slender stems aud long narrow ribbed leaves. The growth 
attains a height of five feet, and the inflorescence is produced 
as a spike at tle summits of the stems, The flowers appear 
singly, lasting only a couple of days, but as each decays, another 
bud is seen ready to open, and thus a succession is kept up 
lasting from April until September, Qcecasionally the spikes 
branch, but this is seldom, and occurs only on vigorons crowth. 
In shape the flower resembles those of the Leelia and Cattleya 
tribes, and measures about 24 inches either way. The tip of 
the labelluin ig brilliant purple, fading considerably towards the 
throat ; the petals pale purple, and sepals almost white or faiutly 
tinged with purple. 

_ This lovely orchid is a native of the Terai and Dooars. At this 
altitude in the bills it grows well in almost any situation, 
though I find it thrive best in light rich soil with the assistance 
of a little stable manura when in full growth. Ground orchids 
are not im fuvour with amateur gardeners in this country, the 
idea being prevalent that each species requires difficult and special 
treatment. The above, however, will prove an exception, for I 
have seen it blooming profusely in very unfavorable circums- 
tances, 
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ASPARAGUS (Asparagus officinalis.) 


One of the moat delicious of all European vegetables, and although 
axtensively cultivated in this country, the produce is of very 
inferior quality as compared with that grown in Enrope, not only 
in point of size, but also flavour, This is probably more owing 
to the want of care bestowed on its cultivation than to the differ- 
ence in the climate, There is certainly no vegetable that will 
tepay good cultivation better than Asparagus, This was clearly 
proved at a recent show held at Tunbridge Wells, where special 
prizes to a large amount were offered for the best exlibits of this 
esculent, the leading class being for three bunches, each contain- 
ing one hundred heads, The first prize exlnbited in this section 
weighed upwards of thirty-seven pounds, or an average of about 
two ounces for each head, Although it may be out of the ques- 
tion for us to attempt to grow anything approaching this, still 
much can be done toimprove the pipe stem atvle of growing that 
is so generally seen amongst ns. The mode of growing it in this 
country 19 thus described by Firminger :— 


“The seed should be sown in August, or as scon after as possible, 
under shelter from the weather, in seed gumlabs in very loose 
mellow earth, both rich and sandy, for, if the soil be at all 
retentive, the roots, which are very delicate, would, at the time of 
planting out, be sure to be broken, and the planta much checked 
in consequence. By the time the rains are over the young seed- 
ling plants should be about ten inches high. 

“The most economical mode of proceeding then is, in a plot of 
ground selected for the purpose, to dig cylindrical holes a foot 
wide and two or more feet deep at a distance of a foot and a half 
apart, In these, to a depth of about ten inches, throw a compost 
of equal parts of mould and well-decayed manure ; plant one plant 
in each, spreading the roots horizontally iu a fan form, and taking 
cara not to break them in doing so, Well water them, aud con- 
tinue to do so constantly, never allowing the soil to become dry; 
ag the plants advance in height, keep. filling in soil well enriched 
with manure. In three or four mouths’ time the holes wil! thus 
become filled up to a Jevel with the surrounding ground. About 
the end of April or beginning of May they will bear flowers, the 
removal of which before forming seed, though considered by some 
a needless trouble, will conduce to strengthen the plants, It is, 
however, of great importance that no portion of the foliage should 
be plucked, but rather be encouraged to make as vigorous a growth 
as possible. Wien the rains commence the planta will require 
no further attention; they will send up at that time several shoots 
from winch cuttings might be made for table use; but it ig far 
better to spare them, and allow them to grow into branaches, and 
not make any enttings till the following year. Ia the cold season 
the stems will die entirely down, and the plants remain dormaut 
till March, when they will make indications of again spronting, 
At this time preparations may be made for what is called forcing 
them for the table, The earth should be removed till the roots of 
the plants are reached, and a good rich dressing of manure sup- 
plied; after this they should be well watered daily. In abonta 
fortnights time fine green heads will begin to show themselves 
above ground which may be cut for the table.” 

The preceding is hut a modification of the old Euglhsh method 
of cultivation, and is decidedly better than another system fre- 
quently adopted here which is to crowd the plauts into a bed, 
frequently ata distance of not more than nine Inches apart. 
People imagine that by so doing a larger crop ig obtained. This 
is an entirely mistaken idea, for no matter how rich the soil they 
may be grown in, or how liberally supplied with manure, ‘tlie 
produce will invariably be inferior, and fora very good reason, 
namely, want of sufficient room at the roots. Even the space 
hetween the plants recommended by Firniinger, bas been ‘found 
by experienced cultivators in Englaad to be quite inadequate 
to the requirements of the plants, most of whom are now adopt- 
ing the continental system of culture. ‘This method is so simple, 
and hus proved so successful, that we would strongly advise a fair 
trial being given it in this country. The following, taken from 
the Garden of February 12th, 1881, fully describes the process:— 

“ Although the details of the system of growing good Asparagus 
require some little space to describe on paper, the essential 
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PERENNIALS AND FLORISTS’ FLOWERS. 


Under this joint heading we have a large number of the most 
beautiful flowering plants in cultivation. To strictly apply the 
former title would be of course to include an immense number 
of shrubs and other plants, but in the sense that it is generally 
understood, it is applied principally to those of asucculent or 
semi-succulent nature, including but a few hard-wooded plants. 
The latter title, “Florists’ Flowers,” is even more indistinct than 
the former, and it would be extremely difficult to draw the line as 
to which plants should or should not be included in this category. 
A well-known English writer thus defines the properties that con- 
stitute a “Florists’ Flower” :— 

“What are popularly known as Florists’ Flowers are those 
which, by their beauty or —— a 
fragrance, power to produce 
permanent varieties and 
facility of cultivation, are 
so Jargely in demand as to 
render them _ especially 
worthy of cultivation as an 
article of commerce. The 
necessary characteristics 
have been enumerated as 
follows :—First, the power 
to be perpetuated and 
increased by slips and other 
modes independent of its 
seed ; secondly, the power 
to produce new varieties 
from seed capable, like 
their parent, of being per- 
petuated ; and, thirdly, it 
must possess sufficient 
interest and variety to be 
grown in collections.” 

When we consider the 
thousands, or more probably 
millions, of plants of Gera- 
niums, Fuchsias, Pansies, 
and Cinerarias and the vast 
number of Dahlias, Holly- 
hocks, Primulas and other 
plants that are annually 
raised in Europe, we can 
then form some idea of the 
immense popularity of the 
many species and varieties 
coming under this head. 


Unfortunately here, many of the most beautiful and popular of | 


them are only grown with extreme difficulty, and others it is 
utterly hopeless to attempt to cultivate at all; but, on the 
other hand, there are many which, either by being grown as 
annuals or cultivated in the ordinary way,may be brought toa 
very fair state of perfection ; and their cultivation is certainly one 
of the most pleasing and interesting pursuits in gardening. The 
pleasure derived in raising a batch of good sedlings from such vari- 
able plants as the Pansy, Petunia, Dalia, or Dianthus, watching 
them through the various stages of their growth till the flowers 
expand in all their varied forms, markings and colours, can onl 
be understood by those who thoroughly appreciate the delights of 
a garden, and take an active interest in its welfare, 
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Fig. I—Cineraria hybrida plenissima. 


THE CrineRARIA, Nat. Ord., Composite. 


This is certainly one of the most beautiful of all the many 
plants classed as Florists’ Flowers, Its cultivation, however, in 
the plains is attended with much difficulty even when the greatest 
care is bestowed on them, and yet they should certainly find a 
place in every collection ; for if only half a dozen plants in a large 
batch of seedlings can be brought to bloom freely, the labour bes- 
towed on them will be amply repaid. The plant, although of a 
perennial habit, can only be grown here as an annual, Seed 
should be sown about the middle of September, in pans filled with 
light, rich soil. As soon as the plants are large enough to handle, 
they should be pricked out into small pots; they must then be 
placed in a light but shady situation under a frame or in a glass 

, house if available, As soon 
as the pots they are in 
become well filled with 
roots, they must be shift- 
ed into a larger size for 
blooming. A pot of five or 
six inches diameter will 
be found sufficiently large 
for this purpose in this 
country, although in Europe 
it is customary to bloom 
them in cight, ten, or 
even twelve-inch pots, 
This is, of course, where 
large specimens are requir- 
ed; but with us, whose 
principal aim must be to 
induce the plants to flower 
atall, the smaller the size 
of the pots we grow them 
in the more likely are we 
to obtain the desired end, 
for, as in the case of many 
other plants, the fact of 
their becoming root-bouud 
in the pots predisposes them 
to flower more freely, 

The soil that suits them 
best.is one of a free, open 
nature, and as rich as possi- 
ble; a compost of one- 
fourth each of leaf mould, 
very old cow manure, good 
friable loam and _ coarse 
sand suits them best. Ag 
soon as the plants commence growing freely, they should 
occasionally be treated to weak dressings of liquid manure. This 
may be continued up to the time of their commencing to flower, 
when it should be withheld and only pure water supplied. 

One of the principal points in the cultivation of the Cineraria 
is to grow them in a light, moist and shady situation, where they 
are not exposed to the direct rays of the sun, otherwise they be- 
come stunted and sickly, and eventually die off. 

The greatest drawback with us is, that the cold season here igs 
not sufficiently long to bring the plants forward enough for flower- 


| ing before the extreme heat kills them. To those having horti- 


cultural friends in our hill stations there is a very easy remedy for 
this, and one which we have practised with success during the past 
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three seasons, not only with the Cineraria but also the Primula 
and other plants. It is the custom there to raise seedlings from 
sowings made in April or May; these by the autumn form strong 
vigorous plants. If packed carefully they travel quite safely by 
post; they should arrive here by the end of October, and be put 
into their blooming pots at once. If liberally treated they gener- 
ally flower freely by February or March. 

The double Cineraria is comparatively but a recent introduction 
amongst Florists’ flowers, the first variety having been introduced 
about 1880 under the name of Mrs, Thomas Lloyd, Since then 
numerous varieties have been raised, and now there are almost as 
many colours amongst double as amongst single Cinerarias. One 
advantage that the former possess over the latter is that the 
flowers last very much longeron the plant. Fig lisa faithful 
representation of one of the best. strains of this remarxable novel- 
ty, namely Cineraria hybrida plenissima. oo 

In our Hill Stations the Cineraria may be raised from seed in 
February or March for flowering the same season, or a better 
plan is to raise seed- 
lings inJuly or August, | 
and keep them grow-. | 
ing freely all throngh 
the winter. They will 
then commence flower- 
ing early in the spring, 
and will keep up a 
guccession of bloom for 
gome montlis if potted 
at intervals. Where a 

ood strain of seed- 

face has been secured 
they should be pro- 
pagated from the off- 
sets or side shoots. To 
do this the main point 
is, immediately after | 
the plants have done 
flowering to  fumi- 
gate thoroughly so as 
to kill all insects, and 
then place ont of doors 
in a situation where 
they are never exposed 
to the sun, ‘Thus 
treated they will grow 
freely from the oll 
roots with clean 
healthy foliage, and 
may, io this way, be 
increased from year to 
year. 

THe Petunta. Nat 
Ord, Solanace. 
Probably there is 

hardly any other plant 
that has been improv- , 
ed by the art of hybr'dising more than the Petunia. It is dif- 
ficult to conceive that all the many beautiful varieties we 
now possess are descended from P. nyctaginiflora and P. pheenicia, 
or violacea ; the former with small sweet-scented white flowers, 
and the latter of purplish crimson hue. We now have them in 
almost every possible shade of colour between these two, both 
with single and double flowers, some being what are termed self- 
colours, others variously maculated and striped in the most 
fantastic manner ; in addition to these we have green-edged 
varieties, fringed varieties, and dwarf or giant strains without 
pumber. 

Although perennial in habit, like many other of our most 
beautiful flowering plants, it can only be treated here as an annual, 
It is, therefore, necessary to sow the seed as early as possible, say 
by the end of September, or not later than the first week in 
October. Like all other Florists’ Flowers particular care should 





Fig. IJ.—Petunia hybrida maxima fimbriata flore pleno. 
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of the former rarely produce more than forty to fifty per cent. 
of double flowers. 

Seed should be sown in pans of light, rich soil, which must be 
kept in a shady situation till they have germinated, when they 
must be allowed as much light and air as possible, only removing 
them under shelterduring the continuance of heavy rains. ‘T'o get 
such fine seed to co well, it is important that the soil should be 
made verfectly smooth and level, and when this is done, watered 
through a fine-rosed pot, 0 as to avoid having to wet the earth af- 
terwards, till the young plants make their appearance, By adopting 
this course and covering the pot or pan with a piece of glass, so 
as to maintain an equable temperature and prevent evaporation, 
success will be certain. Even the most minute seed may be 
induced to germinate in this way, but in all cases where it is 
so small that it has to be sown on the surface, it should have a 
sheet of paper laid over it to shut out the light for the first few 
days, after which it will require close watching and must be 
uncovered immediately germination takes place, As soon as 

——_—A7Tgpg TF the seedlings are large 
enough to handle, 
they should be pricked 
out into pans at a 
distance of two inches 
apart. When about 
two inches _ high, 
they may be planted 
out in the open ground 
or, if intended for pot 
culture, should be put 
singly into three-inch 
pots, frequently chan- 
ging them into larger 
sizes as they increase 
1D growth, 


_ The Petunia is much 
improved by frequent 
re-potting, as it not 
only makes the plant 
more robust inhabit, 


but also tends to 
induce an _ earlier 
flowering. The soil 


that suits them best 
isarich, sandy loam 
and very old cow 
manure or good lesf 
mould in equal par ts, 
When the plants are 
in vigorous growth 
they should also be 
occasionally supplied 
with weak iquid 
manure. 

The double flowered 
varieties are remark- 
able for the large 
size of the flowers and for their rich and varied colours, and these 
also are of good substance. The flimsy nature of the flowers 
of the single Petunia is rather against them, but this charge cannot 
be urged against the double forms. Fig. II represents Petunia 
hybrida maxima fimbriata flore pleno, a variety of continental 
origin and undobtedly the most beautiful of all the many kinds, 
yet introduced, | 

The double varieties are best adapted for pot culture, and to 
produce good specimens must be treated liberally. As soon as 
the plants commence to branch freely the shoots should be stop- 
ped by nipping out their points, which may be repeated agaiu and 
again. This will stiffen them in such a way that they may be 
grown entirely without sticks or other support. When beginning to 


bloom liquid manure will be found a great help, as it is always 


better to administer stimulants then than to use any excessive 
quantity in a'solid form in the soil, the tendency of which is to 


-be taken to obtain seed of the very best strains ouly, either of | produce gross growth that seldom or never flowers well, 


‘the double or single varieties. 
It should, however, be remembered that the best selected seed 


The single varieties are well adapted for bedding purposes, and 
are very attractive when grown in large masses. They require a 
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position that is well sheltered from high winds, as this frequently 
causes serious injury to their succulent branches. 
time they must be fully exposed to sun and air. It is a good 
plan to place some short thorny branches amongst them when 
they are planted in a bed; the shoots run naturally amongst the 
branches and receive sufficient support to cause the production of 
a mass of bloom. 

- Where single specimens are grown In borders, the best way to 
support them is to get very coarse galvanised wire netting, cut 
it into lengths of two to three feet and place one of these pieces 
round each plant, so as to form a guard, Aftera time the shoots 
will find their way through the meshes and hide the wire with 
foliage and flowers. Grown in this way they make splendid masses 
that are not easily blown about nor stiff or formal in appearance. 
One of the best varieties for bedding 1s the new P hybrida nana 
compacta which forms a dense little bush 10 to 12 inches high and 
as much through, and which when covered with bloom looks 
like a huge nosegay, so regular and compact is its form, ‘lhe 
colour of the flowers is a bright red relieved by a white star, 
the contrast between the two being most striking. 





In the Hills the Petunia may be raised from seed in February, 


March or April; for the earlier sowings, however, it will be uecessary 
to give them slight bottom 
heat, and keep them under | 
glass tillthey are strongenough | 
to put out. Where any good © 
varieties have been secured, a | 
stock of these may easily be 

propagated by cuttings. They | 
strike readily in sand under 
glass, especially if placed on 
a gentle hot bed under a 
frame. When the cuttings 
have struck root they ought to 
‘be potted off into small pots, 
‘and kept well shaded till 
thoroughly established, when 
they may be allowed plenty of 
light and air, 


ANNUALS. 


LoBELIA. Nat. Ord., Lobeliacee. 

A very large family of 
annuals aud perennials, some 
of them of great beauty, ex- 
tremely popular in England 
for use in carpet bedding | 
Here, however, all the varieties 
must be grown as annuals, 
and even then it can hardly 
be said that they thrive satis- 
factorily in the open ground, 
but if cultivated in pots, they are easily induced to make very 
fair specimens. 

Seed should be sown early in October, in pots of light, rich 
soil. Before sowing it should be mixed with dry sand or ashes 
and then scattered evenly over the surface, covering only with a 


pane of glass till the plantsgare up. As soon as they are large | 


enough to handle, prick them out into pans or pots about an inch 
apart. When about two inches high transplant again, putting 


three or four plants only into a six-inch pot, in which they will 
remain for flowering. It is impossible to make the soil too rich, 


for them. Firminger recommends a compost of “leaf mould, sand 
and well decomposed manure only.” If grown in a moderately 
shaded situation, and kept liberally supplied with water, they 
will not only flower most profusely but will retain their beauty 
for a long period. 

‘There are now such an immense number of varieties that it 
would be impossible to give a complete list of all. ‘The following 
selection, however, embraces the most beautiful of them :— 

L. Kaiser Wilhelm, dark blue| L. speciosa, deep blue. 

L. alba pura, pure white. L, imperialis, dark blue. 

L. azurea, light blue. 

L. kermesina, crimson. blue 


At the same | 





) Fig. III—Phlox Drummondi grandiflora. : 


L, Star of Ischl, deep azure | 
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L, purpurea violacea, purple. | lL. rosea, light rose. 
L. elegans, bright blue. L. grandiflora, double-flow- 


L. bicolor, rosy white. ered deep blue. 


Loasa. Nat. Ord., Loasacee. 
Very handsome climbing plants, which, although perennials, 





| must be treated as annuals in this country. Seed should be sown 


at the same time as the other annuals ; they require asmall trellis 
for their support. The leaves of this plant are covered with short 
hairs, which sting like a nettle, Varieties— 

L. aurantiaca. | Ls nitida. 

L. Herberti. L. hispida. 


Lupinus, (Lupins.) Nat. Ord., Leguminose. 


All the members of this extensive family must be treated as 
annuals in the plains, There are now an immense number of 
varieties, all more or less beautiful. The only difficulty in their 
cultivation is to induce the seed to germinate, for when once the 
plants are well above ground, they will require no further care 


| beyond an occasional watering. The seeds of all the large growing 


varieties are very hard, and if sown in a dry state, will frequently 
remain for months in the soil- without germinating. It is 
therefore advisable to soak 
them in hot water (as hot 
as the hand can bear) for 
about six hours before sowing. 
The seed must be sown in the 
ground where the plants are 
to remain, as it is almost im- 
possible to transplant them 
without injury. They will 
thrive in any good garden soil 
if planted in a situation well 
exposed to the sun. 

The following are the most 
popular varieties.— 
L, albus, white. 
L. affine, dark blue. 
L. avgustifolius, blue. 7 
L. albo coccinea,rose and white 
L. Dunnetti and varieties. 
L. Hartwegi and varieties. 
L. hybridus and varieties. 
_ L. hirsutissimus, dull red, 
_ hirsutus, various. 
. Meunziesi, deep yellow. 
. luteus, yellow. 
vanus, dwarf blue. 
. nDanus albus, dwarf white, 
. subcarnosus, dark blue, 
L. nanus and L. nanus 
alba are comparatively new 
: varieties, very dwarf, rarely 
exceeding nine inches in height. The former when grown in large 


a 


sal sal all call al sy 
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| masses has a splendid effect, being of a color rarely seen among 


annuals. 
LyTHRUM. Nat. Ord., Lythracee. 


A very old annual, but rarely seen in cultivation here; hears 
its small rose or pink flowers in immense profusion for a 
long period ; should be sown in the open border at ths same time 
as the other aunuals. Varieties—JZ. roseum and LD. flecuosum. 


MAaLcoLMia. Nat. Ord., Cruciferee 

M. maritana, or Virginian Stock, a well known little annual, 
very effective when sown in large masses or as an edging, produc- 
ing its bright red, crimson or white flowers most freely. Seed 
should be sown immediately after the cessation of the rains, in soil 
well enriched with old manure. The plants rarely attain a height 
of more than six or eight inches, and commence flowering in about 
two months from the time of sowing the seed. 


_ Matops. Nat. Ord., Malvacee. 


A very pretty annual with peculiar bell-shaped flowers, some- 
what resembling those of the Abutilon, but rarely, however, culti- 
vated with much success amougst us, As the plants invariably 
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die off on the first approach of the hot season, the seed should be 
sown as early as possible after the rains, in the place where they 
are toremain. If liberally treated and grown in a geod rich soil, 
they may generally be brought forward enough to flower by 
February. Varieties :— 

M. grandiflora rubra. M. melacoides, 
- alba, MU trifida. 


M. ‘ rosea. M. eburneus. 


Martynia. Nat. Ord., Peduliacee. 


M. fragrans, which is the only annual variety belonging to this 
genus, thrives to perfection in this country. Seed should be sown 
early in October in good rich soil in the open ground, The plants 
will commence to produce their large, rose-coloured, highly scented 
flowers in about eight or nine weeks from the time of sowing, and 
will continue flowering profusely for some months. Occasionally 
plants may be induced to remain over a second year, but as a 
rule they damp off during the rainy season. 


MariGoLp. See Tagetes. 
MATHIOLA. (Stocks) Nat. Ord., Cruciferae, 


This, which is one of the most popular flowering plants in 
Europe, unfortunately in Bengal, or at Jeast in the vicinity of 
Calcutta, can never be 
grown with very satisfac- 
tory results. 

The seed germinates 
freely, and the plants grow 
vigorously up to the bloom- 
ing period, and then obsti- 
nately refuse to proceed 
further. Firminger attri- 
butes this to the ravages of 
a minute kind of insect, but 
whetler such is the case, we 
think there is a consider- 
able doubt. 

The seed may be sown 
at any time during Septem- 
‘ber and October, but the 
earlier the better, as there 
is then a greater probability 
of their flowering. Sow in 
pans of light sandy soil, 
scattering the seed thinly, 
and covering but very 
lightly. ‘They should be 
kept in a close sheltered 
place till the seed germi- 
nates, when they should be 
gradually exposed to 
light and air. If they 
come up too crowded in the pans they should be carefully pricked 
out into others at a distance of twa inches apart. Assoon as they 
are two inches high, they may either be planted out in the border 
or put singly into pots ; they require a light open soil, well enrich- 
ed with old manure. They must be kept well supplied with 
water, aud an occasional drenching of liquid manure will much 
increase the vigour of the plants, ‘There are a large oumber of 
varieties, both of the Perpetual and Ten Week Stocks. The 
latter, however, are the only kinds that there is any probability of 
growing with any fair amount of success. 


PHtox,. Nat Ord., Polemoniancee. 


The annual varieties of the Phlox are now so well known, and 
are such popular favorities with every possessor of a garden, that it 
is hardly necessary to say a word in their favor, There is certain- 


Jy hardly any other family of annuals that can compare with this 


in variety of colour aud profuseness of bloom, or that retains its 
beauty for such a lengthened period ; they require a good rich soil, 


liberally manured, and must be grown in a situation fully expos- | 


sed tothe sun. To render them effective they should be grown 
in large masses. 

Sow the seed in October in pans,which must be kept well shaded 
till the plants are up. As soon as they are two inches high they 
should be transplanted into the open grouud at a distance of six 





Fig. IV —Zinnia Darwini Major. 


inches apart, or, if grown in pots, three plants in a six-inch pot 
will be found sufficent to make good speciemens. There area 
large number of varieties ; these however are now generally 
divided into the following distinct groups :— | 
P. Drummondi. | P, Drummondi nana compacta 
3 ‘i randiflora. FP; re Verbenaflora. 
F. _ Heynholdi. | P. Heynholdi. 

In each of these groups there are some twenty to thirty varie-_ 
ties, embracing almost every shade of colour from pure white to 
the deepest purple. 

P, Drummondi is the original type of the whole family, and 
is the one most commonly found in our gardens 

P. Drummondi grandiflora is a great improvement on the above, 
producing immense trusses of large flowers. See Fig III. 

P. Drummondi nana compacta is another new strain, the 
plants of which are of a very bushy habit, and rarely exceed six 
inches in height. 

P. Drummondi verbenaflora. As the name implies, in this group 
the flowers and form of trusses much resemble those of the Ver- 
bena. 

ZINNIA. Nat. Ord., Composite. 

There is hardly any other annual that has been more improved 
either by natural or artificial hybridisation during the past few 
years than the Zinina But 
a comparatively short time 
since only the single varie- 
ties were known.  Fir- 
minger, in his last edition 
published in 1874, states: 
“The double variety appears 
to have originated” in 
this country, and is only 
met with having the flowers 
of one colour, crimson.” 
Now we have them in al- 
most every imaginableshade 
of colour (except blue,) 
and as large and perfect 
in form as theDahilia. 

The Zinnia is especially 
valuable in this country, ag 
it thrives and blooms at a 
period when but few other 
annuals can exist. Seed 
may be sown almost all the 
year round, but the best 
period is during June and 
July. It is advisable to 
sow them in pots or pans 
and put out in the border 
when about four inches 
high, watering them freely 
during dry weather. They thrive well in any good garden soil, 
and should. be planted in a situation fully exposed to the sun. 
As arule most of the first flowers produced by the double 
varieties are either quite single or only semi-double, As these 
appear they should be carefully removed; this will strengthen 
the plants and induce them to flower freely. 

The original type of the double varieties, Z. elegans, is the one 
most generally grown in this country. During the past few years, 
however, several new and distinct forms of continental origin 
have been introduced, embracing all the varied colours, but dis- 
tinct in habit from the old kiud. Z. Darwini major, of which Fig. 
LV is an illustration, is one of the best of the many new forms, The 
plauts are very robust and bushy in habit, the flowers well shaped 
and intensely double, the colours being also very bright and 
decided. The new dwarf varities, Z. elegans nana plenissima 
and Z. Darwint nana compacta make splendid bedding plants, 
rarely exceeding twelve inches in height, and becoming almost 
covered with their intensely double flowers. Varieties :— 


Z. elegans, single. Z. Darwini nana compacta, 


Z. double. Z. » Major 

Z. 4, __ plenissima, Z. 4 ~~ pyramidalis, 
Z. 5, ~+—‘nana plenissima. Z »  Vittata, 

Z. »  tagetiflora. 
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differences beSWE@n that and the system commonly employed in 
England are 8° Very clear that they nay be shortly stated. Each 


- plant is treated a8 an individual—as a vigorous subject, requir- 


ing much space in which to grow, if strong growth and strong 
‘shoots are required. Long experience has taught cultivators 
that a smaller space than four feet apart will not suffica to give 
the very best result. At first sight people in this country might 
suppose that this means a waste of ground, but it really is not 
so. At first, when the plantation is young, waste of ground is 
avoided by taking a light crop between the lines, say one of 
Kidney Beans or Early Potatoes; but after a good year’s growth, 
and when the Asparagus gets strong, its roots really occupy the 


‘whole space, and the result is so mach more satisfactory than in 
the common way, that the ground affords a better and more satis- 


factory return. There ara two principal ways of growing this 
crop—one, devoting a certain portion of the ground to it as usnal 


“with us; the other, alternating plants between rows of smail fruits, 


or placing a plant where there is room fur one, This last way is 


Important, because it may be carried out in small pardens every- 
-where, and by its means we should become more readily con- 


vinced of the value of giving plenty of room. Single plants here 
end there in open spaces, wherever room can be found for them, 


‘would, from the sufficient space allowed to each plant, soon. con- 
‘vince all of the value of the system. 


Planting.— Healthy young plants are always chosen, and they 
are planted about the time, or a little before the time, when growth 
commences in spring. They are invariably planted in a shallow 
trench, somewhat likaa Celery trench, not quite so deep, and not 
manured as that is, supposing the ground is in fair condition, 
In a trench about eight inches deep the plants are placed on little 


Jow hillocks, and they are carefully attended to for the first 


ear. The plants, be it noted, are four feet apart in the 
ine, and the same distance between the trenches,. It wilt 


‘be noticed that the second essential difference between the 


common way that is in use with us, and the way it is now desired 
to make known is, that in garden soil of fair quality no manure 
ia used at the time of planting. There are soilg in which drain- 
age and preparation might be required; but assuming that the 
the soil is as good as garden soil generally is, no preparation is 
given beyond the opeuing of the trench, and the planting of 
each root in a little fine surface soil, The great expense which 
has been supposed to be necessary in the culture of this plant 
ia, at the commencement at all events, avoided. It is when the 
‘planta begin to get strong and well established that a little 
mapure 1 applied. There is thus a great economy in two things-- 
in plants and in manure, which under the usual system with 
us, is used to the most wasteful extent, 30 much so indeed as to 
seriously limit production by causing alarm as to expense. 
A most important point is the regular staking of the plants, the 
stakes being placed clear of the root, and in a slanting position 
across the shoots of each plant to which they are loosely but 
firmly tied,” 


Capsicum. 


The ordinary varieties of the Capsicum are so well known and 
so extensively cultivated in this country that they hardly need be 
mentioned here; for, no matter how small a garden may be, and 
possibly without another veretable in it, wherever a native malee 
is employed two plants are certain to be found there —these are 
the Common Chili, aud Toolsee (Ocimum scanctum ), & plant held 
in great reverence by the Hindoos. 


There are, however, several new varieties introduced during the 
pest few years which are deserving of a place in every garden—- 
not for the valua of their produce but rather for the extremely 
ornamental character of the plant. The best of these are—— 
“Monstreuse, “Prince of Wales” and “Princess of Walea:” the 
former has enormous fruits, frequently four inches long and six 
inches in circumferance. Any of these are easily raised from seed 
sown in October in light, rich, sandy soil. As snon as large enough 
they should be plauted singly in pots filled with a lighé rich soil 
well enriched with old manure or jJeaf mould. As soon as estab- 
lished they should be placed in a position where they are fully 
exposed to the sun throughout the day, | | 
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Carpoon (Cynara cardunculus.) 


A plant closely allied tu the Artichoke and much resembling it 
in ita foliage, Itis extensively cultivated on the Continent, but 
in little known in England, and is but rarely, if ever, seen in 
India. Firminger thus describes the method of growing it: “The 
seeds are sown at the same time and in the same manner as those 
of the Artichoke. When the young plauts are about atne inches 
high, they are put out at a distance of three feet apart in ground 
that has been well enriched with manure: they are then treated 
in the same way as Celery. When the vegetable has become 
blanched by being earthed up, it is ready for use, and is taken up 
and stewed like Sea Kale.” = 


ENDIVE (Cichorium endivia,) 


This is nat a very popular vegetable, although it is certainly 
deserving of more attention than has beeu bestowed on it ia 
this couutry, The curled varieties especially are particularly 
useful, being greatiy appreciated by many when cooked in the 
same way as other green crops, or when well blanched, it makes 
a salad almost equal to the best Lettuce. The seed may be 
sown from August to Decomber. For'au early supply the first 
sowiug should be made in pans, and ag soon as the plants are 
two inches high, they must be transplanted into beds of 
rich soil, to which a liberal dressing of very old manure has 
been added. They should be placed at a distance of twelve. 
inches apart in the rows, Ag soon as they have made their full. 
growth they should be closely tied up to dlanch in the same 
Manner as Lettuces. Some recommend that the plants after 
being tied should be covered. with a flower pot to induce 
then to blanch quickly ; provided they are properly looked after 
undoubtedly this is the quickest aud most certain method of 
blanching, ‘but if they are at all neglected, and the pots not 
removed daily and carefully dried, 'the consequence is that the 
plants invariably deesy. * 


“Inpraw Cory (Zea mays.) | 


This plant is so well known to every native gardener that it is’ 


hardly necessary to mention. anything regarding its cultivation’ 
here. The sorts generally found in our gardens are the amall 
seeded varieties so extensively grown asa field crop in almoat. 
every part of India. These are, however, very inferior buth in point 
of size and quality to the many splendid varieties imported from 
America; these, whenever procurabie, should be growu iu prefer- 
ence to avy other, & 


The best time for sowing is atthe commencement of June, 
before the rains set in, but successional sowings may be made till 
September, although the produce will be iafertor to that of the. 
first sowing. ‘irminger recommends that the seed should be 
sown in rows twelve tnches apart, aud the grains eight inches in 
the rows. From our own experience wea should say the crop would 
thereby be considerably too crowded; even a distance of eighteen 
inches each way will not be found too much. Au American writer 
thus describes their method of cultivation: “Plant in hills about 
three feet apart; place a shovelful of manure or a handful of Pou- 
drette in enach—five or six grains to a hill is sufficieat. When 
up, thin them out, allowing three of the strongest plants to 
remain, Thorough cultivation is necessary to secure a good 
crop.’ 


JERUSALEM ARTICHOKE (ffelianthus taberosts.} 


This is a very useful vegetable, and 13 mach cultivated in soma 
parts of India where potatoes are not procurable at the time it is 
in season. ‘The tubers should be planted in April or May in the 
open ground, in rows two feet apart and eighteen inches between 
the tubers, and about four inches deep. If grown in a good rich 
soil no manure should he given them, as it often hag the effect of 
causing them to form too much stem instead of producing gond 
tubers. They will be ready to take up by the end of October, and 
as soon as they are dry, should be carefully stored in sand or 
earth, #8, if exposed long to the air, they imyariably shrivel wp 
and become useless, ee 
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INFORMATION WANTED. 


To tox Epiron, or THE “Inpian GagpsNen.” 


Sra,—Being one of that class whom you condemn wholesale for not 
taking sufficient interest in their gardens, but leave them to the tender 
mercies of thejr maiiees, I have taken upon myself to addreas you a few 
linea which will, I hope, serve to alter the view of the subject in a small 
measure. Though I admit the truth of what you say, still there is 
another side to the question, and if you will allow me, I will give you 
afew reasons for the course we puraue, which I am sure you will see 
quite justify our seeming neglect of such an interesting study. Firat 
then, it ia all very weil for those who are natives of India, or the many 
Buropeans who make this country their permanent home, to spend their 
precious rupees in the cultivation of their tastes and the improvements 
of their homes by paying due attention to and laying out a sufficient 
amount of tha needful on their gardens ; but I must tell you that your 
large ideas are quiet incapable of being carried out by the majority of 
Englishmen, who come ont here to save what they can, and not to 
aquander their hard-earned gains in empty show. [ submit a garden is 
nothing else; it may please the oye, but it does not improve one’s 
tanking account. Doea it ? 

If we were to follow out all your valuable hints in the improvement 
of oar private gardens, thera is not a doubt but that they would bein 
stilendid condition, but what would our mem sahebe say to the large 
anma so ruthlessly lavished on “ Drainage of soils,” “ Raising of 
derela,” &c, &c? Bea merciful to us ‘birds of passage,” for though we 
may not now have it in our power to indulgeand insprove our tastes in 
the manner you suggest, still the innate love of the beautifal lies 





Would you also recommend mea book that describes the different 
parte of 5 plant and flower—where the ovary, styles, &c. are situated. 

It would be of great additional interest to the readers of your paper 
if you could give small diagrams of the flowera and their parts that you 
desciibe. Your article on the hybridism of the Croton ta your issue 
No. 2 would be valuably augmented if it had this, 


Yours faithfully, 
D. RO. 


Nots.—lIn our next issue we hope to give an article on the cultivation 
of the Begonia. Planta of these, in many varieties, may be procured from 
any of the principal Calcutta Nurseries, It would be necessary for you to 
olitain strong plants ia pots, a3 it would be almost impossible to get 
single leaves to travel such a distance safely, unleas they were tended 
carefully on the voyage. 

Oliver’s Iudian Botany or Greig’s Text Book of Indian Botany, would 
give you the information reqnired on the different parte of plants or 
flowers. 

Thanks for your suggestion as to the introduction of diagrame in 
our journal in illustration of oor remarks on plants. We hope to be able 
occasionally to doso; thore ia, however, great difficulty in getting work 
af this kind done satisfactorly in this country. —£ d,, Z. @. 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


IanonaMUe.—You will find it rery diffeclt to eradicate tha weeds and the 


coatas grass you describe, This ia andoubtedly Cyperus hewataciyns, oF what 
is known to natives as mothe. It hes a amall tbolbous or rather tuberous root 
and if any of these are left tn the soil, increases very rapidly, 
remedy ig to pare off the surface to 4 depth of at Jeast four inches; (this 


The only sure 


shonld be stacked up very carefully in some ont-of-the-way place as it 


will form an invaluable potting compost after about twelve months), the sci) 
should then be dug ap toa depth of at least cirhteen inches, the surface levalle 

and then covered with three to four fuches of fine light soil, and if the groun, 
is naturally poor, ‘thia should be liberally manured. .Ag soon sa completed, the 
surface may be relaid either by turfing, which is of courae the quickeas im 
ita reault, or tha more conmon native practice of dibbling may be adopted. 
Another very good plan is to chop up the grass finely (we always pase it 
through a chaff cutter}, wix this with a good quantity of soil, and add water 
tillitisof about the same consistence as mortar; spread this evenly over the 
surface with a plasterer'a trow el. If kept anfficiently moist the grass grows quick- 
ly and makes a fine even turf in less time than the former method. The 
best indiyenous grass for the purpose is doob (Cynodon dactylen,) 

















hidden somewhere deep within, and, when we return to our native land, 
after years of toil, and nota very amall accumulation of one awfully de- 
péeciated Rupees, we shall then be able to follow the bent of our inelina 
tiona, and probabiy, tho fira that has been sinouldering for so long, will 
burn all the brighter for having bean kept in check. 

. Undoubtedly your arguments carry much weight, but atill I fear you 
will find it as hard, ag the Salvationists do, to obtatm reormts for Flora’s 
Army. 

I wouder, Mr. Editor, if your motto is, “Don’t do ag I do but do as I tell 
you,” for if youreally practise ali you preach, you must not only have o 
lon purge, but (excase mo for saying it )a very poor appreciation of the 
worth of the Rupess. | 

An idea. however atrikes me, 


Brssiz-—You have set us rather 4. difficult task in asking ue to give you 
aaelection of the dest and most beautiful Crotous, In sucha case the word dest 
may have half adozen meanings; some will interpret it asthe most expensive 
gurta, or the enthusiast will apply it to tha newest kinds only; othera who 
look “more to the siller” will deem the chonpvst the best, and so on. Again 
there sre some who have 4 penchant for long leaved kinds, others ae resolute- 
ly awear by the broad leaved varieties. The following list, however, will, we 
hope, meet your requirements, aa it certainly contains. the créme dele eréme of 
thia beaatiful family. 


I wonder if I may whisper it. 
Can it be that you expend so freely on your garden with the same 
object that we so carefully abstain from doing so—vis, to make money? 
of course an editor's incog. ia sacred, and Ido not suppose my curiosity 
on thia aubject will be gratified, but something tells me I am right, 
and that you look upon « sand-bank or rather a soil bank as the safest 


of all bunks, one in fact that never fails to return a good interest to BROAD-LEAVED XINDB. 


NAREOW-LEAVED. EINDS, 





: 1. Atexandra. 1, Bragwanug. 
depositors, Y faithful 2 Albert Truffaut. 2. Cartier, 
ours taithlally, 3. Bachi. é. Chantrieri, 
A Canny Carp, 4, Baron J. de Pothechild. 4. Cronstadti. 
6, Baron Frank Sellicri. 5, Diana, 
6. Bergmanoi, 6. Duke of Edinburgh. 
7, Beruardi. 7, Elegantissimua, 
8, Comte de Germiny. 8 Eburneua, 
%, Cooper, $% Excelsior, 
10, Dreeuune. 19, Formoaus,. 
‘i if 11. adatotei, li.) Gioricsuag, 
To. rHe Eprroz or “ Tat Inptan GaRDeneR. 12, Houldeworthi, 12. ar ug 
a ci inform ime through the eclumna of 13, Invineibie, 18, Triumphane, 
Deak Sir,—Would you kindly Bn 14. Jamesi, 14. insite 
your paper, of the best means of propagating and rearing Begonias, 16, nisin 16, Loterruptom elegans, 
pers : 16. Lord Belbaven. 16. Im tor, 
whut varieties there sre, and from where they may be obtained. Would 17, Macafeecanna. 17, Mase cast 


aingle leaves aent from Caloutta be likely to germinate here? 18, Magnolifolius, 18. Musaicus, 
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Bapad LEAVED-xinps. NaBeow LeAVED-KINDS, 
irabil ia 19, Mrs. Dorman. ; 
20. re BarroD 20, Prince Albert Victor. 
31, Pilgrim 21, Prince of Wales, 
"9, President Cherrean. 22, Princess of Wales, 
95, Parker. 23. Mutabilia. 
94, Prima Donna, 24. Rubescens, 
25, Roseo-Picta. 25, Rodeckiana. 
96. Vervaati. 26. Bchomburgkiana; 
$7, Variegatum elerang. 27. Bir W. Macarthur, 
23, Vittatus. 28, &ir Ashley Eden, 
29, Williamai. 20. -Westii, 


30, Princess Walbeck (triloba) 0. Truffantianos, 


W. C. N—In our next number we hope to be abla to include an article on the 
cultivation of the plant regarding which you require information. 


Grxtracts. 
ROSE SOUVENIR DE LA MALMAISON, 


M. Brtuzs, sen., Rove-grower at Lyons, sowed in the year 1840 a number 
of aeeds which produced the magnificent Rosa under consideration. Two 
yeare Jater the raiser was in a position to affirm that something very excep- 
tional had come to light, although at that time he had but one flower, and 
that on the solitary shoot of the parent plant ites!f only 13 inches high 
This acquisition was brought under the cognisance of tha distinguished ro- 
garian M. Plantier, who at once prononnoad it to ba the best introduction of 
the times. Tho flower is diatingnishedt by ite rara perfection of form and 
colonring, yet the firat flower was but little over an inch in diameter; but 
when buds wers inserted on atrong Bengal atocka the result was natural-sized 
flowers averaging 3inches in diamoter. That was in the year 1843, the year 
it was sent out. The most important qnestion, however, was to determine of 
which variety the seeds which produce this Hower wera saved. After sovera] 
délayas the HorticulturalSocietyof the Rhone convened several meetings fo take 
thia matter into consideration, and ultimately came to the followiug conclusion, 
That ad'weeds of Roses are, exoept in rare instances, not sown ag ao many 
different varieties, it follows that each pan contained the seed of one class. 
Tt is therefore not quite certain, though extremely probable, tha, 
Souvenir de ja Malmaison is the offapring of the Bonrbon Rosa Madam, 
Desprez ; and that is the opinion of the raiser himself, further strengthened 
by M. Plantier. 

If this ‘assertion requires. farther proof, it will ba found in the fact that 
nearly ail the seeds gathered and sown came from Madame Desprez, and it 
will be found upon careful examination that thera ia a great similarity of 
habit and foliage between the two varieties; The Bourbon Roses Jaqnard, 
Coendres de Napoleon, Etoile du Barger, raised previous to Souvenir dela 
Maimaison, are all the offspring of Matiame Desprez, The parent plant 
of Sonvenir de ia Malmaison atill exiate at Lyons, where it continues to flou- 
rish in spite of being cut down for propagation, and growing in & position not 
at all favourable toit-—-that is, facing the south, Still growing against the 
wall where-it was first planted out in 184], thia knotty old lady, whose 
children. are to-day distributed througout the world, still blooms very abun- 
dantly, notwithstanding that she had to endure tie hardest wiuters and auch 
severe galos that everything wastswept away except One or two eyes at 
tha base. 

Souvenir de la Malmaigon, with its great massive fowaers, white slightly 
diffused with flesh colour, of sdmirable form, will alwaya retain the exclusive 
privilege of being a gem of the very first water, esteemed and sought after by 
the lovers of Roses of all nations, who continue to fitid in this romarkable 
variety a full supply of auitable Roses which help to enrich the choicest 
bouquets at all seasona-— Journal des Roses. 





FLOWER FARMING. 


Take a pair of compaegses and strike an aro ontha map of the French 
ghorea ofthe Mediterranean; making the Fort of Autibes tha cantra, opan 
the compasses to Nice, and strike round—the highest point will ba Grasse; 


then descending again to the shore in an opposite direction, the compass leg 
will mark the fringe of the Enstrelia hile, and the weil-known town of 
Canes, with Lord Brougitam's villa. From Nice. to Cannes. it ia twenty. 
miles, and from Grasse to the shore ten milea, The three towns form a peo- 
graphical triangla, having the tideless blue sea for ita base. Within thia 
triangle is the valley of the Flower Farms. There are flower farmsin Eng- 
land also, but they are ineignificantin comparison with these of France, Else- 
where flowers are ocrmaments—charming accidents; here they are staples. 
They grow like. grasa and corn, like potatoes and mangold wurtzel, Here 
bloom the jasmine, the orange, the violet, the tuberose, the jonquil, the rose, 
the cassia, not ag in our beds, not as in horticultural gardens, not as in gar- 
dens, but as fields, Broad acrea:of colour fash under the botsun. The 
atmoaphere is heavy with perfumes when the snows aro. meliing on the moun- 
tains, and the .gargling Var ia rapidiy growing into a rosring torrent, 
Here wa enter homesteads not of golden grain, bat of lavender sheaves: not 
of cheese. bat of olive ofl; not of beer and elder wine, but of orange-flower 
and rose-water in vate: not of cletted cream, but of jasmine and violet but- 
ter. Thesoil ia so fertile that, to borrow Douglas Jorrotd's witty conceit, if 
you tickle it witha hoe, it smiles with a flower; or, as the natives say, if you 
plant a walking-stick the ferule will blossom,.—''CornAill Magasina.” 





THE POTATO, 


Now that the season for planting Potatoes has once more come round, it 
is worth while to devota a little consideration to the question. What isa 


| Potato? ino olden times, before competitive examinations were ao common 
[ as they are new, two atock questions with examiners related to the 


natu:e of the Potato and the action of the common pump respactively- 
These questiona were not altogether easy for towu-bred students, who 
had no knowledge of a Potato sava on the dinner-table, and te whom 
the outside even of m& pump was hardiy more familiar than tho, 
ingide, As time goes on pumps will bacome aven lesa of “common objects" 
than heretofore, butit is quite otherwise with what it has become the 
fashion to designate aathe “noble tuber.” Everything relating to it is of 
mterest, andits mature and mode of growth necedanrily are of cardiual 
importance to the grower. In everyday language a Potato iss rout, “a 
frait that prows at the root,” a bulb,a tuber, even ageed, It cannot be all 
of theses at one and the same time, itis clear. If the real nature of tha 
growth in question were a matter of iudifference to practionl cultivators 
and only concerned botanists aud purista warring against vagueness 
of jauguage, it would be hardly worthwhile to raise objections to 
the want of precision, and, indeed, inconsistency of . the popular appelia- 
tiona of the esculent in queation, But,in point of fact, very import- 
ant cultural practices depend upon a correck appreciation of the natura of 
the Potato tuber. . What would be good praatios in the case of a root would 
not apply toa fruit or a eased, and thua it happana that the points which at 
firat sight might be thought to concern & botaniat only, are really of proat 
moment ta the grower. 

As we plant it, it ia the resull of last season'’a growth. Stored up within 
ita rind ig quantity of water, as well as starchy and other material ; ita 
gtrface ig indented aud market with “eyes.” Place it under favourable 
couditions of warmth and the water and the starch uudergo changes : the 
starch, heretofore insoluble, becomes disaclved and #0 changed in character 
that it more nearly resembles augar, growth beging, the tissnea awall, new 
cella ara formed at the expanses of old ones, the ayes lengthen into aprouta or 
chits, or by whatever came the shoots may be designated. In point of 
fact, wa have in the Potato set when it begina to grew an almost precias 
correspondence with the shoot of a peach, or of any other tree. in 
both the food, starch, water, nitrogenous matters, were collected last 
autumn aud stored fer use thia season; in both the “ eyes ” or buds will 
lengthen into shoots, That a Potato tuber is really nothing bug a modified 
ehoot, taay he guessed from the fact that evary now and then wa find auch 
a shoot on the haulm between it and the leaf. Potatos growing on 
the haulm are not so very uncommon. Wherein, then, does the differ- 
ence between an ordinary shoot aud o tuber consist? Merely 
in this—that the one is developed beneath ground, the other above. 
The subterranean shoot is predeatined fora more independent career than 
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the shoot of an ordinary tres, for while this remaiua attached to the pareut, 
the Potato tuber ia separated at the end of the firat season, A shoot of 
an ordivary trea whey it awakene into life can draw upon its parent for 
suateuance, and tharefore its tisaues need not be supplied beforehand with 
stores of food, but the potato-is,aa we ase, cut. adrift from ita parent, 
The hauim aod the leavea.do their work; they accumulate raw material, 
which they convert into food sood; they store this up in tha tubers in 
arge quantities, and thie done they die The tuber, however, lives on ; 
and, thanks te the parental care,it has a supply within iteelf of tha 
peoresary food. Hardly have the eyes beguue to sprout when roota are 
protruded: from their base, ‘Toe food-stores in the tuber sre evergh to 
atart with, bot they are not enough to go on with, hence the young 
roota push ont in all drrections to forage for themeelvea. All thia 


time, then, the young shoota are Aving upon tha old tuber, and they 


will do so jong «8 ita sfore are whexhanaied. But the history, so far, 
will show how important it ia to keep the seta in a temperatur® 
saiicieutly low, and in auch darkness and drynesa that growth may 
mot go on till we are ready to plant and to offer to the young roots 
an independent source of existence ao soon as they are fit to avai! 
themselves of it. So, too, we may nea that the practice which some 
follow of rubbing off the “chits™ in eo much waste; they will form 
agein it is true, bot a wanton injury will have been done and time 
will have bean lost, It is the practice with some to suppres all the eye, 
but one near one end of the tuber, Tha reason given for thie is tha, 
the one left will be able to avail itself of the food pravided for all 
the others, but if a good haulm is to bs made—and that, it must be 
sdmitted, is the necessaly precursor to a good crop—it would seem 
bad practice to suppreas the many for the sake of the one—to have one 
group of roots only, instead of many. But supposing growth goes on 
uninterruptediy, the roots which we have seen emerging from ihe base 
of the shoota grow, divide, and subdivide, multiply exceedingly, accord- 
ingly to the nature and quality of the soil. This togetiier with the 
enuacident growth of the stem and Teaf or haulm show the value of the 
earthing-up process, the earth drawn wp round the collar increases the 
food-supplying. surface, gives the root more range, aecures a greater 
supply of air to the roots through the loose svil, and, provided it be 
not raised too high, is of unmixed benefit to the plant. 

The firat object of the caltivator is te encourage free, 
and healthy growth of root and haulm. The reason ia obvious: 
and leaf are necessary to the growth of the plant, and sssential to the 
formation of the tubers. Onee provided with a good supply by means 
of the true roots and leaves, the piant sets itself to work to provide 
for the future. It may do this in two ways—-by the formation of flowers, 
fruit amd aeed, and by the production of tubers. Woe may leave seed- 
production out of our caleuletions for the preaent, because in most cagea 
itia the tuber we want, not the seeds, save in exceptional caaen, 

At the same time that the roots below-ground and the haulm above- 
ground are doing their work, collecting and prepariug the food, the tubers 
are gradually developing below-ground on the subterranean portion of the 
stem. What these tubers really are baa been hinted at before, but it ig 
clear now that they are underground bransiea destined to remuin nader- 
ground, to swell and become stores of food for the ensuing season, 

Lu ite pative country the Potato is exposed after the prowing season to & 
period of extreme drought, and all above-ground vegetation dries up, where 
with ug it rota. In either case the destruction is com plete, and were it not 
for the tubers safely ensconced below-ground the chance o! perpetuating the 
plant would be smail, True, it might be propagated by seed, but only , 
small proportion of eeed is formed; that is sunject to teccetetinns from 
birde, and ie liable to other accidents: and, moreover, reproduction by thia 
means is necesaarily aslower procesa than is that by the tubers buried 
aafely beneath the ground out of the reach of hongry avimals or birda, 
and placed under more equable climatal conditions than they would be 
above-ground, where cold uighta and even frost aueeeed to torrid days. In 
the case of the Potnto, as with every other product of foreign climes, we 
have a8 practical growers not only to get hints from the natural organiaation 
and mode of growth of the plant, but from the way in whicu that orgauiga: 
ticn aod that mode of growth become chanved under tue aitered circum- 
btauces of cultivation. The best cultivator is not be who kuows all about 
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the way in which Potetons live and grow under uatural ciroumstacces, but 
he who, from his knowledge of the life-hiatory of the plant and bia practicni 
experiance as a cultivator, knows how to make the pinnt adapt itself, riot 
to ite own requirements, but to the express purpose for which itis grown, 


——fardencrs’ Chronicies. 


NOTES AND JOTTINGS. 





Tha brightest, largest, or heaviest, and newest weeds are, as a role, the 
deat, and the most likely to produce the finest crops. In an experi- 
ment made with turnip seeds laat antoumo, it was found that the 
largest sead produced the beat planta aud the largest turnips, and that 
during the whole course of the experiment the planta from the large seeds 
preserved a conspicuous advantage over those from small aseda, 





SunrLowens. —1t bas recently been asserted by experimenters in France 


and Hollaud, that Sunflowers, when planted on an extevaire wale, will 


neutralize the deleterious effects of exhalationa from marshes. This 
plan has been tried with great success in the feuny districts near Rochefort, 
France; aud the authorities of Holland assert that incermittent fever has 
ebtirely disappeared frou: diatricka where the Buuflower has besu planted. 


Userct Frowrs-Pors—The fabrication of flower-pota from = mixture 
of cow-manure and earth is now extensiveiy practiaed in North Germany. 
As many aa sixteen thousaud were nsed in one establishment, For for- 
cing they are recommended ; they ara well adapted for nurse try-work, for 
plants raised in pots, aud afterwarda turued out pot and all. The 
roota of planta penetrate the sides of tha pots, and extract some nourish. 
mout from them. They are easily and rapidly made by simple machiuery. 





Lonqzvity of Taees.—From observations made on apecimens stil] ip 
existence, the jongevity of Varicua troes has been estimated to be, in round 
nombers, af fcliows: Deciduonsa cypress, 6,000 years; bacbab-trees, 5,000 ; 
dragon ¢reas, 5,000; yew, 3,000; cadur of Labanon, 3,000; * great trees 
of California’ 3.000; chestnut, 3,000; olive; 2.500: oak, 1.600: s 
orange, 1,500 ; Oneuesl plane, 1,200 ; cabbage-palm, 7Qu) ; lime, 600 é aah 
400 ; cocoanut-plam, 300: pear, 300; ; apple, 200+ Brazil wine pale: 150; 
Scotch fr, 100 , and the balm of Gilead about 50 years, 


ae 


Wat WEEDS BECOME BY CoLTIVaTIon.~-lt changes the tough covering of 
the almond inte the aoft a.d melting flesh of the peach: it converta the aur 
aloe into the delicious plum ; and the austera crab of our wonde into the 
golden pippin. “Like the wonulera of fairy-land,” aays Mr. Wright, “ culti., 
vation baa caused the acrid aud disagreeable weed to spring up into a de- 
licious vegetable.” The celary, of which we are ali eo fond, waa a apeciva of 
wild parsiey; snd the common colewort, by culture (continued through 
many ages), appeara woder the improved snd more useful forme of cabbage, 
gayvoy, and cauliflower, 


Toe Taungs oF Taets,— Recent botanical research bas shown that the 
trunks of trees undergo daily ehanges in diameter. From eatly morning to 
early afternoon thore ia a regular diminution gili the minimum ia revcled, 
when the proceas is reversed, and the maximum diameter ig attaiued at the 
time of twilight; theu again comes g diminution, to be succeeded by an 
increase about dawn—an increase more marked than that in the evening, 
Variatioua in diameter are believed te coincide with the variationa of tension 
but they are shown to be inverse to the temperature, the maximum af the 
one corresponding roughly ¢@ the minima of the other,and soon. In 
counection with these investigations it may be remarked that the height 
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of aman ig greater iu the morning than in the afternoon,.and, again, that, 
other rifluences suspended, the barometer ia higher in the morniug then 
in | the afternoon. 





GenMination of ANorENT Seep.—aAn interesting observation referring to 
the power of germination in ased whioh is hundreds aud even thousands of 
yeara old, is said to have been mode by Professor Hendreich in Gresee. Ta 
the silver mines of Lanrium only the sings left by tha ancient Greeks ara 
at present worked, in order to gain, by au improved modern method, ailver 
still left in that dross. This refose ore is probably about two thousand 
years old, Among it the seeds of a apecies of glaucium or poppy were 
found, which bad slapt iu the darknees of the earth dtiring all that time. 
After a little while, when the slaga were brought up and worked off at tha 
amelting ovens, thers suddeniy arose a crop of glaucium platite, with a 
beautiful yellow flower, of a kind unknown in modern botany, but deacribed 
by Pliny and others aaa common flower in ancient Greece. 


iS 


Ax Estuparasti¢c GARpENER.~—Reynolds Hole in his lively Book about 
Moses describes ten thousand allotment gardens lying round Nottinzham, 
and praises the akill shown in their cultivation, and the energy which 
evables their proprietors, with their tiny green houses, to oxhibit many 
florists flower’ in perfection. He tells the following story in illusrration 
of their devotion to gardening. which he had from a lady who goes much 
among the poorer classes of the town: Converaing with the wife ofa 
mechanic during the coldest period of « recent winter, she observed that 
the parental bed appeared to be scantily and ineufficient!y olothed’ and she 
inquired if there were eny more blankets in the house. Yeo, ma’am, we've 
another, raplied the housewife, but’ —and here sho paused. “But what?” said 
the lady. “It is oot at home, me’am.’”—" Surely, eurely, it is not in 


pawnt’—* Ob dear no, ma'am; Tom only juet took it—juet took it.” 


“ Well, Bessio, took it where’? —“Please, ma'am, he's took it to Keep the 
frost ont of the greeuhouse , and please, ma'am, wedon't want it, and we're 
quite bot in bed !” 


WORK IN SEASON. 
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THE FLOWER GARDEN. 


We have now arrived atthe moat important peried of tha whole year for 
the Gardener in the plains, as it ia mainiy on the work of the next month 
that the success or failure of the aeason’s operations depeud, Aa soon there. 
fore as we caurely on the weather being aettled, we should lose no time 
in making our prep irntions for commancing the enauiug campaign. 

It is now time to sow moat kinds of annuals, aud especially those intended 
to be used in the general bedding arrangements. The immense number of 
new specied that have been introduced have pashed tothe rear many gond 
old kinda of the annuals that twenty yeara ago did excellent service for 
our predecassora, and to this hankering after novelties, may te attributed 
the vast number of failures we so frequently hear of in the cultivation 
of this desirable group of plants. For in this, sa in more 
important matters, we too often overlook virtues of an old friand 
“tried and true" in our admiration for the more fascinating, though 
perhaps fleeting qualifications, of a stranger. Not that we would condemn al! 
the more recently introduced families of annuals, on the contrary, there ara 
many of them strikingly beautiful, and which will thrive most satisfactorily 
amongst us, but atill, to the inexperienced amateur, wa would certainly say 
he content with what hag already been tested and proved in this country, for 
new varie'ies of geada aa With new apasiea of planta should alwaya be Ap. 
proached with caution, and itis better to await tha result of trials by gome 
nore practised hand before venturing to have auything to do with them. 

Mignonette, Sweat Peas, Candytuft, Bartonia Clarkias, Poppy, Portulaca, 
Leavelia Lapina, Nasturtiums and other bardy anuuala may be sown a& pour 





ag the soil ia in good order, These will germinate much more quickly and 
also more certainly if covered witha mator some other shading till the 
plants are Well above the ground, but after this the more they are exposed 
the more robuet will be their growth, 

The frat sowings of Asters, Pausies, Verbenas, Cinerarias, etc., chould now 
be pricked out if not already dove, aa recommended in our Jast, 

Phlox Drammondi, Dianthus, Antirrhinum and other annuals, the seeda 
af which were sown at the end of last month iu pans, will also soon 
be ready for pricking out into pota or other pana; use light rich soil, and 
as goon aa the seedlings ara wel! established giva occasional doses of waak 
liquid manure to stimulate their growth, where, however, the planta have 
come up very thinly in the paus they need not be transplanted, but sabould 
be allowed to remain till large enough to place out in the open ground. 

Hybrid Perpetual Roses that are required to bioom early may now be 
pruned, itis better, however, to let the general stock remain till the end 
of the month. When we have a late rainy season like the present the longer 
pruning is delared the better ripened the wood will be, and aa a 
natural consequence the plants will break more regularly and flower 
more freely. 7 : 

Chrysanthemums should now be in their blooming pots and growing 
vigorougly; they should be kept in an open part of the garden where they 
arefuliy exposed to sunahine. Aa this plant is a very gross feeder, it not 
only reqaires arichar compost to grow in than most other plants, but 
muat also be liberally aupplied with stimulating food: Water should be 
sparingly applied to the roote till the pots ara well filled with roote; and then 
it ia not eagy to over water them. The plants are very liable to attacks of 
thrip and green fly; theaa pesta can be destroyed by dipping the leaves ; 
soft soapy water to which some tobacco liquor has been added. 





THE VEGETABLE GARDEN, 


Although there are at preaeat favourable signs of a change in the weather, 
yet tha ground will be so wet for a time that little can be deuein the way 
of planting or sowing. We muat, however, push forward all digging and clean- 
iug operations, ao that aa soon aa the soil isiu workable order no time may 
be lost in getting our crops ia, The season in which the cultivation of Kuro- 
peau Vegetables can be carried on ig of auch brief duration that we should 
endeavour to avoid the unnecessary Joas of aaingle day. 

CaciivtoweEes—Cubbages, and the whole Brassica family ahbould be planted 
out without delay, choosing an opau situation and well mauured ground, 
supply the plants freely with water till eatubiished. 

CateRy—sbould also be planted out aa soon aa the firat batoh of 
seedlings ara large enough. Do uot wait till the plants are very large, ag 
sinall, aturdy plaute take more readily to the soil aud become established 
much quicker than those of largar growth. Single lines of planta tu the 
tretichea are tha easiest to manage. The trenches may be eighteen Inohes 
wide and four feet apart, Do vot cramp the plaute abould there be no 
ball of earth, attached, but lay them out Matly aud cover firmly with aoil. 
If the plants Lave been pricked onf sa previously advised, place the fat ball 
directly on the manure at the bottom of the trench and cover with soi) 
Unless extra large sticks are required a distance of nine inches apart will 
suffice, Remove ai! suckera from the plants previoua to planting, aud the 
latter operatiun, noless dull weather prevail, is beat done iu the evening. In 
either case well waterthe piaute and sprinkle them over head frequently 
till eatablished, 

Peas.—Sowing of thease should now be masa, selecting dwarf varieties auch 
ag‘! William 1.” “ Littla Gem,” or“ Blue Peter.” These should be followed 
after au interval of a few-daya by later growing kinds, euch as * Advancer,” 
* Supreme,” “Telephone,” or “ Telegraph,” four or evau five feet batween 
the rows ianot too much, for the iatter varieties, and a row-of Cauliflowers 
or Oubbages may be grown between, Peas should alwaya be sown in rows 
running from North to South, as all the planta are then equally exposed ta 
sunligit, 

Oniona.—The first favourable opportunity of sowing seeda of this vege- 
table should be taken. Choose a good open aituation, heavily manured and 
deeply dug. Do not attempt to sow if the ground is ut ail wet, aaa firm 
ail ia requisite if well formed and solid onions are wished for, and the 
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trampling necessary is very detrimetital wnlese the soil is tolerably dey. 
Previoua to sowing a dressing of either scot or Wood ashes, or some of both, 
and also aslight eprinkling of salt may be stitrad but not turned in with 
#fork. . Sow the aged in shallow drilla about nine inches apart, 

A firat aowing of Dwarf French or Kidney Beans should now be made, 
Nopre or Canadian Wonder are good varieties. Broad Beans should also he 
aown. Sow Lettuce seed every fortuight, so af to secure @ repular auccessich. 
Radish seed likewise must be sown frequently to sacurea a regular supply, 
Basi, Bweet Marjoram, Thyme, Sage, Savory and other herbs should now 
be sown, | 

The principal] cropa of Tarnips, Carrots, Beet, ate, should alan be got in ae 
goon a6 possible. Tomatoes gown Inst month should now be ready for trane- 
planting; these require & hight, rick soil, and a partisily shaded situation 
anita them best, Sowings of Cabbager, Cauliflowers, Savoys and Brusacia 
Sprouts may atill be made for suoceasional crops, and continue ¢o prick out 
¢he aseedlinga from fermer sowinge s¢ soon as they are large enough to 
handie, 
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VEGETABLE SEEDS. 


A fresh supply juat to hand ; we. mention a few varieties here. 


CABBACE. 
Carters Matchless, Early Drumbead. 
Miniature Drumhead. Late ib as 
Tom Thumb. Sugar Loaf. 


Marblehead Mammoth Drombead. 
Prize Winner Dramhead. 
Gibson’s Dwarf. 


Enfield Market, 
Imperial Oxheart. 
Daniel's Defiance. 


Jersey Wakofield, 
CAULIFLOWERS. 
VYeitoh’s Autumn Giant, Waleheren 


Early London, Large Late White. 





SAVOY CABBAGES, 

Dramhead, Miniatere, King Coffee. 
Early Dwarf Ulm. Dwarf Green Carled. 

ONIONS. 
Improved White Spanish. Covent Garden Pickling. - 
Lisbon, Improved Reading. 
Bedfordshire Champion. 

LETTUCE. 
The Hanson, Egyptian Green, Cos, 
Sugar Loaf Giant White, Cos. 
Dunnett's Giant, Cos, Mixed Cos. 
Bunney’a Green, Cos, Mixed Cabbage. 

PEAS. 


Oarter’s Stratagem 
- Pride of the Market 


bre original Pint Packets. 
7 Telephone 


fa Said to be the thres finest Peas in the world. 


Black Eye Matrowfat. 
Large White ms 
The American Wonder. 


TOMATOES, 
Hathaway's Excelsior. Little Gem. 
Large Red improved. New Early Acme. 
Mixed. 


‘Paragon, 
Canada Victar. 


Lucerne. -Branching Doura. 
Grasses and Clovers. 
Wheat, Oats, 


ep We have the finest Stock in India. See our Price List before 


Barley, 


buying elsewhere 
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ITS ARRANGEMENT AND MANAGEMENT. 


IV. 


Sick the days of good Queen Bess, when landscape 
gardening first began to be looked upon as an art, every 
authority on the subject has invariably admitted that a 
proper proportion of Lawn is indispensable in the for- 
mation of a garden. (Other syatems have been introduced, 
notably the Dutch, in which grass is frequently entirely 
dispensed with, its place being occupied by gravel or marble 
of various colours, and that modern eraze—* geometrical 
gardening,”-—-where even in instances when grass was 
not actually ignored, it was so hacked about and mutilated 
asscarcely to. be recognisable. A pro amount of 
green surface is to a garden what a back ground is toa 
picture ; without it, although we may have a mass of 
beautiful objects faithfully delineated or arranged, there 
invariably seems something lacking,—a want of tone, or 
& seeming harshness or dulnesa in the blending of shades ; 
but let a suitable back ground be introduced and the 
effect is changed as if by magic, the harshness or dulness 
of colour disappears, and in thelr place at once we have 
an harmonious effect. 

How much of the pleasure of some gardens is lost 


through ill-kept or badly arranged lawns. The grass should | 
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now be looking its freshest and best, provided the lawn- 
mower is not allowed to rust in idleness, which happens 
more frequently than is desirable -at this busy season, for 
want of labour. In a large garden not long since—an 
example of not a few we are afraid—we saw a spacious 
lawn in front of a house, and surrounded by ornamental 
shrubberies in that condition so vexatious to the true 
gardener’s heart, uncut, rough, and littered over by leaves 
and broken twigs and full of worm casts. “ No time to cut 
it, and do not see any prospect of getting at it for a month 
et,’ was the owner’s lament. A great mistake is this 
neglect of the grass, entailing so much seythe work and 
after clearing before the lawn mower can get to work. It 
is the least economical plan too, and a sure way of 
increasing noxious weeds, The way to keep the sward 
clear of these, is to have the mowing machine sane 
moving, so as to prevent their seeding. Scythe wor 
should be abolished as far as possible ; it has no business 
to be where the lawn mower can get to work. We fre- 
quently hear complaints about the difficulties that have to 
be encountered in keeping a lawn in good order; one of 
the most common of these is, that the prass is too thin and 
‘cannot be induced to form 2@ good thick turf, although 
chanel cut and copiously watered ; and many seem to 
ieve that this is all that is needed, But such is far 
from being the case. As well might we try to grow cab- 
bages, celery or even good roses on water diet only. We 
all know what the resulé of such an experiment would be. 
Some will probably exclaim “ that grass is only a weed, 
and as such requires no care or attention to induce it to 
grow.” But were not cabbages, celery and even roses 
weeds also? And is it not entirely to liberal cultivation 
that their good qualities have been developed? To keep 
a. lawn in really good order we must cut it at least once a 
week, and we may safely assume that at each cutting, on 
an average, we shall remove at least half an inch of sward 
or a total of twenty six inches ina year. This represents 
several tons of vegetable matter per acre being removed 
from the soil, and if thisis allowed to go on year after 
year without any attempt being made to replenish the 
drain on the soil, it naturally follows that it must become 
impoverished and incapable of producing a good crop. 
Some recommend that the cuttings should all be left on 
the ground. ' By this means we return to the soil what it 
has preduced, and ina certain degrees counteract the atrain 
on it; but still this plan has many objections, and for our 
part we should certainly never advise its being adopted, 
for how people can tolerate the untidy appearance.that 
strewn grass gives toa lawn wa cannot understand, as 
a puff of wind carries it into the walks and gives the 
garden the appearance of a miniature hay-field. Mowing 
machines are now almost perfect in every respect; they 
will cut long grass or short, and pick it up or seatter it 
abroad, or leave it at will, Not only are they equal to all 
this, but they are light and durable, and work easily, very 
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different from thosein use but a few years ago. What 
does lawns so much good is not the grass leit, but the 
close shave they get by setting the machines at such a 
height that will not cut into or damage the heart of the 
plants, as, when snipped too close, the sun scorches them 
up and weeds soon take their place. Some lawns are 
particularly subject to weeds, which are a great disfigur- 
ment, but by a little perseverance they may be easily got 
rid of. The best way in which to deal with them is to 
get some vitriol in a wide-mouthed bottle and put a strong 
wire round its neck to carry it by, when by dipping in a 
notclied stick a few drops may be let quickly into the 
erown of each weed, which will soon burn out the heart 
and cause it to perish. Itis of course necessary to use 
the acid with care, as it will blister the skin and damage 
any clothing that it touches, Another way of extirpating 
weedsis to spud or cut them out as soon ag they are 
large enough to be distinguished. Moss, too, is a great 
eyesore, and many lawns are subject to it, andif not 
checked it soon gets entire possession of the ground and 
chokes out every thing else ; besides which it 1s a terrible 
strain to men working a machine, for when dry it is most 
difficult to cut. Some have an idea that moss on lawas 1s 
caused solely through want of drainage, but we frequent- 
ly find that the driest of soils are most subject to it, 
for if grass gets killed or weakened by the hot weather, 
moss and weeds quickly take its place. The best cure 
for it is hot lime, which, with a little soot added, greatly 
improves the appearance of the grass. To get the lime 
on regularly it should be slaked and mixed with moist 
sifted earth, which by giving weight preventsit from 
flying about when being sown. A rub with the back of 
‘a rake will help to work it in, and break up any small 
lumps, if these are left exposed to the air for a short 
time. Not only is a good dressing of lime highly bene- 
ficial to lawns on account ofits killing moss and en- 
couraging the spread of grass, but it destroys and drives 
away worms, which are one of the worst nuisances we 
have to contend with on lawns ; for no sooner does one 
sweep up, or roll, to get rid of the castings they throw 
up on the surface, than they are at it again, making a 
sward lock as dirty and untidy as ever. In cases where 
lawns are worn, or from any cause are thin and patchy, 
the present will be found a good time for repairing them, 
as, where fresh turf bas to be cut and laid, it cannot well 
be done too soon after the rains. I[f deferred till late, 
it requires a good deal of attention and labour in water- 
ing to induce it to start and lay fresh hold of the ground. 
The most suitable turf for mending lawns is that from 
a close fed piece of ground, where the grass is always 
short, or from near roads or paths where it has been 
subjected to a good deal of traffic. 

In making new lawns one of the greatest difficulties 
is to secure a uniformly solid surface, as in filling up 
inequalities it is almost impossible to ram down soil so 
firmly as is done by time. Itmust be obvious to every 
one that unless the base of grass lawns be of uniform 
solidity, they will quickly subside in the most erratic 
fashion, leaving labyrinths of mequality instead of that 
greatest charm of a perfect lawn—a smooth or even surface. 

A good lawn, suitable for either tennis, croquet or cricket, 
may be formed in the following manner. Comparative 
dryness being absolutely necessary, the subsoil should be 
efficiently drained. This should be done by means of 
3 inch pipes placed 3ft. Gin. or 4 feet below the surface 


in diagonal lines across the ground 10 feet apart, giving 
a fall of at least 1in 100. A larger drain should take 
the water from the ends of all the drains and convey it 
to the most convenient outlet. Care should be taken in 
laying the pipes that the joints are placed as closely as 
possible. If the soil is ofa very retentive character, suf- 
ficient should be removed to allow for two feet of filling up. 
Having removed the bad soil, another row of pipes should 
be placed on the surface, in the same direction and be- 
tween the first mentioned drains, to carryaway the water 
in the same manner as before. This affords an excellent 
additional security against excessive moisture. The first 
foot of filling in should consist of cinder. ashes, broken 
bricks or small stones, or any similar porous materials ; 
this must be laid evenly and rammed or rolled until the 
whole is fairly compact. The second foot should consist of 
fibrous soil of a friable loamy nature, but not clayey loam ; 
the top spilt from any grazing land is generally suitable 
for this purpose. This must be well pulverized, levelled 
and firmly rammed ; one inch of sharp sand may then be 
placed on the top in order to get a perfectly smooth and 
even surface, Having by these means ensured a base free 
from stagnant water, soll of good and uniform quality, 
equally solid throughout, we must next proceed to the 
obtaining of a good turf; this may be done by any one of 
the three following methods. 

Turfing—This is undoubtedly the most expeditious 
method of forming a lawn, and where plenty of turf of the 
right description is available, should always be employed. 
For this purpose we should select it from positions where 
the grass is as short and thick as possible, and entirely 
free from weeds or other coarse grasses. The turf should 
be cut of a uniform size and thickness, and laid on evenly 
and closely and then firmly beaten. In dry weather it is 
advisable to give a sprinkling of very fine soil to prevent 
burning and fill up the jomts ; water should also be 
applied until the turf has got good hold of the soil. The 
only grave objection to thita plan is that of expense. 
Where turf has to be brought oa a long distance this 
is almost prohibitory, but where the turf is near and labour 
plentiful, under intelligent supervision the expense is 
less than might be assumed. 

Dibbling or Incculating.—This is the system generally 
adopted in this country for the formation of lawns, and is 
undoubtedly the cheapest ofall methods. It differs from 
the former, only that the turves instead of being laid so as 
to cover the whole surface, are broken into small pieces one 
to two inches in diameter and dibbled into the soil about 
two or three inches apart ; they should be well beaten or 
rammed down and freely supplied with water, the whole 
surface being rolled regularly every day. Of course lawns 
thus formed look unsightly for a short time, but to those 
who can afford to wait for two or three months the saving 
of labour and material is so great as to strongly recom- 
mend it as the cheapest and at the same time the simplest 
method of renewing or making grass lawns. 

Seed.—The practice of forming lawns by sowing grass 
seeds is now extensively adopted im England ; but in this 
country, except in particularly favored localities, it is rarely 
advisable to employit. Imported lawn grass seeds seldom 
produce a satisfactory permanent lawn, though for the 
first year or two they may be all that could be desired ; 
but after that they generally commence to fall off, and 
eventually have to be replaced by indigenous grasses. This 
failure is owing to the fact that the seed as imported is 
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composed of many species, some of the finer varieties of 
which cannot stand the effect of our climate; these gra- 
dually disappear and their place is oecupied by the 
stronger or taller prowing sorta, which, by themselves, are 
a a of thoroughly covering the surface of 

e soil, 7 = 2 

If seeds are used instead of turf, the ground should ’be 
broken by the use of a sharp-toothed iron rake previous to 
sowing, and it is a good plan for the better distribution of 
the seeds to mix them with a little fine earth or sand when 
they can be sown with great regularity. After sowing, it is 
advisable to scatter a little fine soil over the.-seeds and to 
rol!’ down when dry, a3 then the seeds get well covered 
and are out of the reach of small birds that would other- 
wise devour them. Sowing seed, however, is of but little 
use unless the young plants are furnished with a proper 
supply of food ; too much care cannot, therefore, be exer- 
cised in the previous preparation of the soil, for although 
the seed may come up fairly well, a good close carpet 
of grass can never be formed unless the rooting medium 
is of a nature to allow of the roots travelling freely -in 
it. Cleanly culture is of the highest importance. Every 
weed should be-pulled up before it has time to encroach 
on the grass: many 8 promising grass plot is ruined in its 
infancy through want of attention to this matter, 
The secret of successful lawn making is—first, a well 
drained. subsoil,.and-secondly, proper materials in sufficient 
quantity: for forming the surfece:; this is very important. 

oils which contract and expand m « marked degree 
under climatic influences, will never produce s good ‘turf: 
What is required is a fibrous, homogéneous soil, which 
protects the surface rooted grasses from drought and heat. 
Grass in growing also emits roots just above the surface of 
the soil, and by applying a periodical top dressing of sand 
for them to work among, 2 mould of sand, a few inches 
in thickness, would soon be formed, which would check 
the gross character of the grass and make it spread out 
and grow thickly, producing that fine, velvety appearance 
and soft tread so much desired in lawns. The surface 
water will also pass freely down, which will keep the grass 
from becoming muddy and plastic. 
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ANNUALS. | 


MESEMBRYANTHEMUM. Nat. Ord., Mesembryacem. 


A smal! group of very handsome dwarf annuals of 4 succulent 
nature, the flowers of which only open when fully exposed to 
‘the sun. Seed should be sown in October in pans of light 
rich soil, and should be covered with a pane of glasa only till 
it germinates. As soon ag the plants are strong enough they 
should be put out in the open border or in pots, care being 
taken that no water lodges round the coliar, otherwise they 
invariably damp off. Varieties :— 


M. capitatum, yellow M. bicolor, pink, rose and 


M. cordifoliam variegatum, yellow. white, 
M. glabrura, yellow. M. album, purple and 
M. nodifolium, white. white. | 


. M. erystallium or Ice Plant is much used in Europe for 
lg and a well grown specimen isa Very pretty object. 
ed should be sown at the same time as the preceding, and 


when strong enough, the plants put out in beds from nine to 
twelve inches apart. 


MrwuLus (Monkey Flower). Nat. Ord, Scrophulariatece, 


One of the most beautiful annuals in cultivation ; should be 
found in every garden ; produces in endless. profusion fur months 
its bold handsome flowers in almost every shade of colour, most 
of which are fantastically spotted or maculated. Seed should 
be sown in October in pans, Being very minute, it is advisable 
to mix it with sand, and then acatter evenly over the surface, 
covering it but very lightly with fine soil. Water should not 
be given them from above, but as soon as the soil becomes 
slightly dry, the pota or pans should be placed in water aud 
allowed to remain till the soil ia well aaah by the water paass- 
ing up from below. As soon as the planta are strong enough to 
handle they should be pricked out iuto small pots, frequently 
removing them into larger sizes as they become stronger. They 
require a very light sandy soil; a compost of one-third each of 
coarse sand, good loam and leaf mould, or very old cow manure 
suits them well. It is almost impossible to water the plants too 
freely, and they are benefited by keeping the pot constantly 
standing in saucers or shallow pans. There are an immense 
number of distinct varieties, the best of which arethe Af. cupreue 
Aybrids, producing flowera of various forms and colours, many of 
them being most beautifully variegated. 


NasTuRti0m (Indian Cress). Nat. Ord, Tropeolencess. 


. Probably one of the oldest annuals in cultivation, It is stated 
that Zropeolenm majus, or tha climbing Naaturtium, was iatro- 
duced into England from Perv in 1686, and the dwarf variety 
even earlier than this ; but like many other plunts it has: been 
much altered and improved by cultivation. All the varieties thrive 
well in this country with but little care bestowed on them. Seed 
should be sown in the place where the plants are to remaia, im- 
mediately after the cessation of the raina. To Induce them to ger- 
minate freely it is advisable to soak them for three or four hours in 
hot water before sowing. The dwarf varieties make most effective 
bedding planta, and are: extensively used ‘for this purpose in. 
Kogland in combination with Lobelias, Geraniums, &c. In this 
country they are particularly useful as border plants, and are al- 
so very effective ornaments when grown in pots. Care must be 
taken not to give them too rich a soil, otherwise the flowers will 
not be thrown well above the foliage. A compost of one-half 
each of gvod garden soil and broken brick rubbish suits them 
well. ‘The latter varieties, on the other band, require a more 
liberal treatment, and should be grown in a good soil well 
enriched with manure, and will require a trellis for their 
support. Ajl the varietiea produce seed freely; this should 
be carefully gathered, and after being well dried stored in 
bottles or tins for sowmng the following season, The produce 
of this will be found quite equal te imported seed, this being 
one of the few plants that do not perceptibly deteriorate in this 
country, There are an immense number of varieties in cultiva- 
tion, of which the following are the most distinct :— 


Climbers. Dwarfe. - 
T, majua atropurpurea, marone, | T. Beauty, scarlet spotted, 


T. 4, coccineum, searlet., T. Lilli Schmidt, scarlet. 
TY.  ,,  wigro purpurea, dark | T. Pearl, white. 
purple. ‘T. Crystal Palace Gem, yellow 
T. ,  Regelianum, crimson. spotted. 
T. ,. King Theodore, nearly | T. coxruleum roseum, rose, 
black, T, King of Tom Thumbs, scar- 
T. luteum, yollow. let. 
T. ,  Schillivgi, yellow T. King Theodore, black. 
spotted. T. Ruby King, carmine. 
T. , Dunnet's Orange, deep : 
orange, 


The three last mentioned of the dwarf kinds belong to a new 
race very distinct from the original type, having dark blue-green 
foliage, which forms a striking contrast to their brilliant flowers. 


Nemesia. Nat Ord, Serophulariacea. 


A stall! group of dwarf annuais of a trailing habit, well adapted 
for rockeries or edgings, producing their uppretending little 
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flowers in great profusion. Seed should be sown with the other 
anouals iv October in any good garden soil. Vaneties :— 
N. compacta, N. floribunda, 
» alba. N. versicolor, 


NemopuHita. Nat. Ord., Hydrophyllacea. 


In Europe thisia one of the most exteuasively cultivated of 
all annuals, In this country, however, it is but rarely seen grown 
to perfection. A general complaint among gardeners is that the 
seed almost invariably fails to germinate—a fact more generally 
owing to mismanagement than any other cause. It is a very com- 
ton practice to sow the seed at the same time as most other 
annuals in September or October, and herein lies the whole 
secret of so many failures. Instead of this, if it is kept over and 
sown towarde the end of November, it generally grows freely 
enough, They require a light rich soil, and should be grown ina 
shady situation, and rust be kept liberally supplied with water 
through the whole period of their growth, 

There are now an immense number of varieties in cultivation, 
the best of which are WV. insignis and N. maculata and their 
Many varieties, embracing almost every shade of colour. 


Nicotiana. Nat. Ord., Solanacea. 


The ornamental varieties of the Tobacco are but rarely seen in 
cultivation here, though extensively employed io Eugland for 
what ig termed sub-tropical gardening. Some of these are not only 
handsome foliage planta but also produce their showy delicately 
coloured flowers in great profusion, WV. tabacum vartegatie ia a 
new variety with beautifully marked foliage, well deserving a 
place in every garden. Seed should ba sown in September or 
October, and aa soon as strong enough, they should be put out in 
the border. They grow freely in any good light soil, Varieties:— 

N. decurrens. N. macrophylla gigantea. 
N. grandifiora purpurea, N, virginicum. 
N. suaveolens, N. tabacum fol, variegatis, 





NigREMBERGIA. Nat. Ord., Solanacec. 


Asmali family of pretty trailing plants which, although per- 
énnials, can only be successfully grown when treated as annuals, 
Seed should not be sown before the commencement of November ; 
they require a good soil and an abundance of water. Varieties ;— 


N, grandiflora, white, 


N. frutescens, pink. 
N, aigricans, crimson. 


N. gracilis alba, white. 


Niaetia. Nat Ord. Ranunculace. 


This is also known as Love in a Mist, an uupretending group 
of annuals of but little beauty. Seed may be sown at the same 
time ag the other anouale in October in the place where the 
planis aré to remain. Jt thrives best in any moist ghady situa. 
tion. 


Notana, Nat. Ord, Nolanacece. 


A very beautiful annaal of a trailing habit ; should be found iu 
every collection, requiring but little care in its cultivation, and 

roduces in the greatest profusion its large Convolvulus-like 
Hower of almost every shade of colour. Sow the seed in October 
in the place where the plants are to remain, as it does not bear 
transplanting well. They require a light poroua soil, and a liber- 
al supply of water. Varieties :— 


N. atroplicifolia, blue, white, 
yollow, 

N, grandiflora alba, white. 

N, janceolata coerulea, blue, 


N. paradoxa violacea, dark 
blue. 


N. proatrata, blue and white, 


CENOTHERA. Nat, Ord., Onagracee. 


A very large family, both of annuals and perennials, some of 
them being extremely beautiful. They must all be cultivated ag 
annuals ic the plains, and should therefore be sown as early as 
possible in the seagon, to bring them forward enough to flower 
early in the spring before the weather becomes too warm. 

It ig yery advisable to sow the seed where the plants are in- 
tanded ta be grown, as they do not bear transplanting well. They 
require a light rich soil, and should be grown in rather a shady 
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situation. The following are the most distinct of the many 
varieties now grown :— : 


CE. grandiflora. (E. Drummondi nana. 
CE. turaxifolia. CH. rosea, 
CH. acaulis, (E. sinuata maxima, 


Papavegk (Poppy.) Nat. Ord, Papaveracea, 


A large family embracing both perennial and annual varieties, 
In this country, however, the cultivation of all of them must be 
the same, that is as annuals only, and certainly as auch they are 
indispensable, for there is hardly any otber class of plants that 
requires so little attention and makes such a gorgeous display in 
our gardens. Seed should be sown ia the place where the planta 
are to ramain, as early as possible after the expiration of the 
rainy season, They require a light sandy soil, and an abundance 
of moisture. If tha plauts come up too thickly, they should be 
thinned out to a distance of six inches apart, otherwise, if they 
becoma too crowded, the flowers they produce will be very infe- 
rior, The following are the most popular varieties :— 


Annuals. Perennials. 
P. pwony flowered. P, bracteatum, 
P, dwarf carnation. P. croceum, 


P. monatrosum, 
P. umbrosum, 


P. double carnation. 

P. peoniflorum nanum. 
P. Parcelli P. orientale. 
P. Freneb ranunculua, flowered, P. nudicaule. 


PassirLona, Nat. Ord., Passifloraceas. 


All the many beautiful varieties generally seen in our gardens 
ara perenoial shurbs, under which head they will be treated. 
P. pectinifera,a variety of recent introduction, is, however, an 
anousl, and certainly one of the most beautiful of the whole 
family. The flowers are of a bright rosy carmine shade, which 
form a pleasing contrast with the deep blue-green foliage. 

Seed should be sown in pots eerly in October, and planted out 
when two or three inches high; they require a light, rich soil, and 
should be grown in a situation fully exposed to the aun 


Pentareres, Nat. Ord., Bythnertacece, 

A plant but rarely seen in our gardena. This is no doubt 
owing tothe fact that it is a common weed in most part of 
Bengal, being found growing extensively in most paddy fields 
roducing in great profusion its large trusses of bright carmine 
Roeets and ia certainty a plant well deserving a place in every 
garden. Seed should be sown in July or August, and the plants 
will be in full flower by October; the plant being of a semi- 
aquatic nature thrives best if the potein which they are grown 
are kept constantly standing in water. There is also s white 
flowered variety, butit is not nearly such an ornamental object 
us the above, 


Perttté. Nat. Ord., Perdenacee. 


This is extensively employed in England for carpet bedding, 
its beautiful metallic bronzy purple foliage contrasting well with 
Geraniuma, Calceolarias, &c. Seed should be sown in October in 
the place where the plants are to remain. Varieties :— 


P. nankinensis. P. ocymoides, 
P, atropurpureus laciniata, P, nankineusis variepata. 


PHacetta. Nat. Ord, Hydrophytlacae. 

A small group of annuals with very iusignificant flowers, and 
prized only for their beautiful fern-like foliage. Seed should be 
sown early in October, in pans, and the Gane shifted singly inte 
pots as soon as they are strong enough ; they require a light sandy 
soil, and thrive best in a shady situation. 


Poarsitis. Nat, Ord., Convolyulacem. 

A amall group of climbing plants but rarely seen in cultiva- 
tion here. P. limbata is a very showy variety, and thrives 
well in this country if treated in the same way asthe Convelvu- 
lus. | 

Porrry. See Papaver. 
PLATYsTEMON. Nat Ord., ee 

P, californicum is a very handsome little annual extensively 

employed at home for rockeries or edgings, but can never be 
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brought to thrive satisfactorily in Bengal. Plants may be raised | W. Jonguilla and NW. Tazetta had been cultivated with success in 


from seed sown at the same time asthe other annuals, but they 
rarely if ever can be induced to put forth a single flower. 


PortuLaca. Nat. Ord., Portulacea. 


Too well-known to need description. They thrive to perfection 
in this country, and retain their beauty for a very leng period. 
Seed may be sown at any time from September to December ; it 
is advisable to mix it with sand before sowing, as the seed is very 
minute; it may either be covered very lightly with soil, if in the 

open ground, or, if in pots or pans, a pane of glasa laid over it 
will be sufficient. A mistake frequently made in the cultivation 
of this plant is to allow them to become too crowded, as they 
thereby invariably produce very inferior flowers. If put ont ata 
distance of six inches apart they will quickly spread themselves 
and make -strong bushy plants. Tuey require a good soil, well 
enriched with old manure, and should be kept liberally supplied 
with water. 


Quamociit, Nat. Ord, Convolvulacee. 


An indigenous plant frequently met with in our gardens, and 
when well grown is certainly a very ornamental object, its bright 
scarlet flowers forming a splendid contrast with its deep green 
foliage. Seed may be sown through the whole of the cold season, 
and if left undisturbed, generally reproduce thomeelves freely from 
self-sown seed, 


RESEDA ODORATA (Mignonette.) Nat. Ord., Resedacese 


This well known old favourite thrives to perfection in our 
gardene, aud where once grown it invariably reproduces itself from 
self-sown seed the following year. There are few other annuals 
that sre so universally popular and so generally cultivated as this, 
and certainly no other that has been more improved by artificial 
or patural hybridisation or judicious selection. It is difficult to 
recognise the original type of A. oderata in the many splendid 
new varieties we now possess. Take, for instance, Miles’ Hybrid 
spiral, which throws up spikes of flowera, ten to twelve inches in 
length ; or the new Golden Queen, which produces flowers of a 
bright golden yellow. 

Seed may be sown from October to December in any good, rich 
soil. It should be sown in the place where the plants are to 
remain, ag it does not bear transplanting well, The following 
are the best varieties :-— 


Ameliorata. 
Crimson Giant, 
Golden Queen. 
Hybrid ‘ree. 
Diamond, 


Hybrid Spiral. 
Rxopantoe. Nat. Ord., Composite, 


A small group of very beautiful everlasting flowers, but rarely, 
however, cultivated with much success in the plains. They require 
a light, rich, well-manured soil, and should be grown in 4 situation 
fully exposed to the sun. Seed must be sown in October in pans 
and the plants pricked out as soon ag they are large enough to 
handle. They are much benefited by frequent transplanting. 
Varieties :— 

R. atrosanguinea. 


Pumila erecta, 
Pyramidal Bouguet. 
Garraways white. 
Parsons’ Free, 

Red Giant. 
Variegated leaved, 


R. Manglesi. 
R, 


R. maculata. » lore pleno. 
R. : alba, BR. » Prince Bismark, 
BULBOUS PLANTS. 
AMARYLLIDACEZ—(continued). 
NAaRcIssus., 


A large genus of very beautiful flowering plants, nearly all of 
which are natives of Europe, and include amongst them the old 
favorite * Daffodil,” “ Jonquil,” aud “ Hoop Petticoat.” Unfor- 
tunately, however, but very few members of the family can be 
cultivated with much success in the plains. Some of them may 
occasionally be induced to produce a stray flower or two, but 
these cannot be compared with the vigorous beauty of the 
blooms produced in a cool climate. Firminger mentions that 


Calcutta, but we have never yet seen a good specimen of sither, 
They should be grown in a very light rich soil, and must be 
planted from three to four inches deep. Water should be very 
sparingly applied till they make a start, but when growing freely 
will require abundance of moisture. 


PANCRATIUM,. 


A small group of very free-flowering bulbs, of easy culture. 
Most of the species have large handsome flowers, which are deli- 
ciously fragrant, and continue in perfection for some considerable 
time after they open. P. carribeeum, P. maritimum and P. parvi- 
florum are occasioually to be met with iu our gardens, P. viridi- 
florum, a recently introduced species, is a peculiar and distinct 
variety, producing a scape several feet high, bearing an umbel 
of five or six large bright emerald green flowers. 


SPREEKELIA. 


Very closely allied to Amaryllia, and are frequently grouped 
with them. Culture the same as for that genus. 

8S. formosissima.—The “Jacobea Lily” has bright crimson 
flowers shaded with numerous golden dots; makes a good specimen 
in paus with from three to six bulbs in each; can also be grown 
in glagses the same as Hyacinotha. 


_ &. glauca.—dSimilar to the preceding, but inatead of crimson it 
is a bright scarlet, the petals having a narrow whita stripe down 
the centre and occasionally margined with white. 


T 


STERNRERGIA, 


S. lutea.—A very handsome little plant, bearing at the end 
of the rains its bright golden yellow flowers in great profusion. 
This igalso known as Amaryllis tutea, and is supposed to be the 
“Lily of the Field” of the Bible, 


URCEOLINA. 


G. pendula.— Frequently kuown aleo as @. aurea; in habit 
somewhat resembling Lucharis amazonica. The flowers are borne 
on a scape twelve or eighteen inches high, in graceful drooping 
termiual clusters. ‘ley are of a bright golden yellow, tipped with 
white. This plant is of easy culture, and should be treated the 
sume as Eucharis. 


VALLOTA, 


V. purpurea, or “The Scarborough Lily,” a well known plant 
in European gardens, where it produces in profusion its gorgeous 
scarlet flowers. Unfortunately, howevar, it can never be induced 
to produce a single flower in the plains. 


ZEPHYRANTHES. 


Very beautiful little flowering plants, so extensively cultivated 
and well known in this country as hardly to need any description 
here. They are frequently employed for the edgings of borders, 
and are well adapted for that purpose, Their deep green prass- 
like foliage being very effective even when out of flower, but 
when in bloom in large quautities, with the colors blended 
together, their appearance is brilliant indeed. They are very 
subject to the ravages of caterpillars, and should be carefully 
watched to keep them free from these pests, 


Z. atamasco.—A very fine new variety, producing very large 
pure white flowers on spikes, upwards of nine inches high. 

Z. candide.—Large silvery white flowers, outside slightly tinted 
with purple, 

Z. carinata,—A beautifal dwarf apecies, with large Lily-like 
flowera of a pale rose color. 

Z. rosea.—Very similar to the preceding, but with smaller 
flow ers, | 

= sulphurea.—Pale straw color, occasionally tinted with orange 
red. 

Z, Treatie.—A, new variety; has very large handsome pure 
white flowers, 

Z, tubispatha.—Color pure white, with yellow throat, tinted 
with rose outside, 
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ORNAMENTAL FOLIAGE PLANTS. 


Tue Begonia. Nat, Ord., Begoniace. 


There is probably hardly any other genus of plants that has 
been either so much improved or has attained such a degree of 
popularity in such a short period as has the Begonia during the 
past few years in Europe, and also to a somewhat less extent in 
this country. This is scareely to be wondered at when we consider 
the ease and rapidity with which they can be propagated, either 
from seed or cuttings, and many of them from leaves or parts of 
leaves only ; and certainly as foliage plants a large section of them 
occupy & unique position in plant society ; for what other genus 
of dwarf ornamental plants have we that can be compared with 
the beautiful foliage of the immense number of new varieties of 
what is known as the “ Rex Section.” Of this large family, with 
their bold fantastically marked leaves, embracing almost every 
shade of colour, from pure silvery white through all the shades of 
green to the deepest black, and frequently also blended with pink, 
crimeon, and maroon, The original parent of this large group, 
“ B. Rex,” a native of this country, haa been so far outdistanced by 
the beauty of its numerous progeny that it has been almost entirely 
driven out of the field, and yet, scarcely ten years since it was the 
only variety known in our gardens. It is not, however, as a 
foliage plant that the Begonia has made such rapid strides to 
attain popularity in such a short period, but ag a flowering plant; 
and in Europe, at leaat, it bids fair to rival even such old-establish- 
ed favorites as tha Geranium or Calceolaria as bedding plants, 
being equally hardy and more diverse in its various shades of 
colouring. These now form au entirely distinct class, and are 
known as the “tuberous-rooted section,” the history of which is 
certainly interesting. 

- The parents of this group are B. boliviensis, B, Veitchi, B. rosc- 
fora, B. Pearcei. The first hybrid variety raised was B. Sedeni 
by that prince of hybridisers Mr. Seden in 1868, and since that 
time the number of named kinds sent out might be reckoned by 
the thousand, and it ia computed that at the present time there 
are at least six hundred staudard varieties in cultivation. During 
this brief period of sixteen yeara an immense improvement .has 
been made in the size aud form of the flowers, which, in some of 
the best of the new varieties, it is stated measures nearly six 
inches in diameter; but undoubtedly the crowning triumph of all 
was the introduction of varieties with perfectly double flowers in 
1876. There has since then been a great addition to the List of 
these also, and vast improrement made in them, some of the new 
varieties being described as being as perfect in form as a Cameliia, 


The Begonias were formerly divided into three sections, namely, 
the Tubsrous-rooted or Flowering Section, the Rex or Herbaceous 
Section, and the Shrubby Section. To thesa bave now been added 
another new aud distinct class, which are known as the “ Discolor 
Rex Section.” These originated on the Continent, and are a cross 
between the old B, discolor, a shrubby species, and the &. Rex 
varieties. They bave the shrubby habit of the former and the 
beautiful foliage of the latter, 


THE Rex orn HERBaccous Secrion, 


Complaints have frequently been made that these do not thrive 
satisfactorily in the plans ; in fact for years their cultivation was 
almost entirely neglected under the belief that they conld not be 
crown with any fair amount of success. Firminger in the last 
edition of his “ Manual of Gardening” thua describes it --— 


“B, Rex—Small but by wo means thriving ; plants of this 
superb species may be occusinally seen in Calcutta, where, however, 
during the rains their ieaves are apt to perish.” 


The want of success first met with in their cultivation was no 
doubt mainly owing to the requirements of the plants not being 
properly understood. As a rule, we believe, in days gone by, the 
majority of cases which resulted in failure were owing principally 
to too much care having been taken of them. For fear of the 
plants damping off, they were kept almost entirely without water, 
never allowed any auviight, frequently also exeluded almost 
entirely from fresh air,—in fact deprived of almost everything 
essential to plant existence. Is it any wonder then that failare 
should have been the result ? 
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The first and most Unportant point in the cultivation of 
Begonias ia the selection of a suitable soil. Thia must be of a 
free open nature, through which water will pass freely. , 

The plant being of a very succulent nature, a large amount of 
moisture is essential to its existence——in fact in its native habit 
itis generally found in damp shady situations, frequently by 
the side of running streams or on shady rocks through which 
water is continually percolating. Although, however, the plant 
is naturally eo fond of moisture, anything like stagnation at the 
roots through insufficient or defective drainage means certain 
death. 

A compost in which they will grow very vigorously, aod by 
the use of which thera is the least possible chance of their 
damping off during the rainy season, is made as follows ;-—Two 
parts light rich loam, two parts leaf mould, two parts very old 
cow manure, two parts course sand, one part cocoanut fibre refuse, 
and one part broken kunkur or brick, broken about the size of 
peas; a small quantity of coarsely powdered charcoal may be 
added with advantage. For drainage, about two inches of crocks 
should be placed in the pots, and over this a layer of one iuch 
of coarse charcoal. 

The plants should be kept ina partially shaded situation so 
that they may uot be exposed to the direct rays of the aus, 
except in the early morning. They should never be allowed to 
stand on the ground, as thereby the drainage would soon become 
choked up either by worms or other causes, When space is 
available in an orchid house, the best plan is to sink the pota 
into the ground to within about an inch of the top. Before 
doing this, however, the soil should be removed to a depth of 
six inches below where the pots will remain. This space should 
be filled with large pieces of brick or stone, and the pot rested 
on it. This will ensure thorough drainage to the plants through- 
out the rainy season, and thus treated but little fear need be 
entertained of the planta rotting from excess of damp. 


Propagation—-Where large plants are available, the simplest 
method is to divide them carefully, making each shoot form a 
separate plant; in the event of any of these not being rooted, they 
will strike most readily if placed in pots of fine sand and kept 
close for afew days. Where, however, the stock is limited, the 
plan most generally adopted is to increase them by leaf cuttings, 
This is a very simple way of increasing many kinds of plants, and 
and it probably succeeds better with the Begonia than with any 
other genus. The best method of proceeding is as follows :—Take 
saya six-inch pot, pnt in two inches of drainage and fill up with 
fine white sand, to which has been added a small quantity of 
charcoal, select a well-matured leaf with about three inches of the 
leaf-stalk remaining, fasten this firmly in the sotl, and peg the 
leaf down securely in three or four places so that the whole of 
the under surface may rest on the sand; then take a kuife aud 
divide all tha central veing at intervals of about an ioch. These 
divided parts send out roots into the sand, and soon form young 
plants. Assoon as these have made three or four leaves, they 
should be potted off singly into small pots, Another plan, and 
one which answers almost equally well, though some authorities 
maintain that the plants take longer to form aud are not so strong 
as when raised by the former method, isto cut up the leaves 
into several pieces, taking care to have a promivent vein in each 
piece. ‘These should then ba inserted in pota of sand in a per- 
pendicular position, by either method, Care should be taken to 
fill the pot with sand quite up to the rim—this will prevent any 
excess of moisture remaining on the surface; a thing tu be care- 
fully guarded against, otherwise the leaves are liable to damp 
off. In dry weather they must bea placed either under a bell 
glass or ina frame; but in the rainy season this will not be 
necessary, as they will then grow tn auy shady position. 

There are now probably upwards of one hundred and fifty new 
kinds in cultivation ; many of these, however, resemble each other 
so closely that it is extremely difficult to distinguish some of them. 
The following are amongst the best varieties yet introduced to 
this country :— 


B. Argentea hirsuta.—A very robust variety, with leaves 
upwards of nine inches in length, the surface of a beautiful 
silvery white, edged with light green, mixed with crimson ; the 
edge ia algo thickly covered with Joug stiff white hairs, whence 


. the latter part. of the name is derived. 
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B. Voie Lactee.—This is one of the most beautiful and distinct 
variéties in cultivation ; leaves siz to seven inches long, grouud 
colour greenish white, deusely covered all over the surface of 
the jeaf with very minute spots of dark bronzy green. 


&. Olto Forster.» A magnificent hybrid between B. rea and 
B. imperialis ; its very larga foliage is of 4 rich bronzy green 
colour ornamented with shining silvery white veining and marb- 
ling, producing an exceedingly superb effect, | 

B. Lebrum.—A very handsome variety with large bold shaped 
leaves from nine to ten inches in length, The ground colour 
is a bright rich greéo, the outer edga to the depth of nearly ac 
inch being almost black, ‘The whole ¢urface is denacly spotte 
with white spots about a quarter of au iuch in diameter, . |: 


B. Albert Victor.—-A very Handséme and novel kind, somewhat 
resembling 3B. Marekaili in form, and also in the groudd éolout. 
Asthe leaves matare, however, they become entirely suffused with 
brighg rosy pink, | 

B. Van der Miien..—A bold variety, with leavés six to nine 
inchés tong, cordate in shape, the centre dark, radiatiug into a 
broad silvery white, with a narrow dark margia. | 
 B. Tera—Colour rich olive green, attractively ornamented with 
blotches of shining silver between the veins, aud margined with 
dark brdnzy green. 


B. Starlight —Léaf centre dark bronzy green, surrounded with 
a broad silvery band, which is margined with light green, the 
Imargins spotted with silver aud edged with bronze, 


B, Rosatie.—Silvery leaf surface, with metallic reflections, small 
brenzy centreand dark bronzy green margin. The leaves and atem 
covered with stout red hairs, — 


THe SHRUBBY SECTION. 


This very old and much neglected class of this numerous family 
bave somehow almost entirely disappeared from our gardens, 
although but a few years since they were extremely pleutiful, and 
for atime enjoyed a brief season of popularity; and certainly 
some of thespecies well merit it. Take for instance B. fisch- 
ioides ; when well grown a more beautiful object could scarcely be 
desired in a garden. The whole of the varieties of this class ara 
easily propagated by striking cuttings of the young growth in 
sand. During the rainy season they must be kept sheltered from 
the rains till well established, otherwise they are liable to damp 
off, 


THe Discoton Rex Secriow. 


These, as they become better known, will doubtless be exten- 
sively cultivated, although their foliage is not nearly so large or so 
clearly marked as the leading varieties of the Rex Section. They 
have, however, one decided advantage, aud that is their compact 
shrubby habit, When well grown the plants attain a height of 
eighteen inches fo two feet. The same treatment, as recommend- 
ed for the Rex varieties, will also answer for these, and they are 
also’ easily propagated by cuttings or leaves. The following are 
the only varieties introduced up to the present time :-— 


Madame Svahn. Klissing Sohn. 
Sovr. Dr. Weddell. Le Florifere. 
Lucienne Bruant. Mad. J. Menoreau. 


Edouard Andre. M. M, Nicholson. 
A. Carriere. Perle Poitevine. 
Marguerite Bruant. Nivosa. 


Palais Rameau, Professor Poirault. 


Alegatiere. W.E Gambleton. 
Barove Leroy, President de la Devansaye. 
Ed. Pynaert, Commtess de Clermont Tonnere, 


ORCHIDS. 
DENDROBIUMS. 


This is the largest genus in the whole Orehid family, embracing 
upwards of four hundred species and varieties, nearly two huadred: 
pf which are now to bo met with in cultivation, the majority 
of the remainder being of no interest except from a 
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botanieal point of view. When the culture of Orchids first 
became popularin Europe thia genus long held the leading posi- 
tion of first favorite with nearly every grower, and it is only 
comparatively a very short time since, that is subsequent to the 
introduction of the immense number of pew varieties of Catileyas 
and Odontoglosswms, that they have to a certain extent lost 
pround in the estimation of the Orchid-growing public. This is 
probably, however, only for a season, for there 1s no question that 
there ig no other geneta of the order Orchidacew that can com- 
pare with this either in variety of form or brilliancy af colour, 
nor one that is easier of cultivation. ‘ 

The greater part of the species are natives of India, Burmah or 
the Indian Archipelago, a few being found in Australia, one in 
Japan, aud oue in New Zealand, The genus vartea exceedingly 
in habit, some being very minute, frequently less than an inch in 
height, and éthers again rising toa height of six or seven feet, 
They also.vary considerably in form avd habit of growth ; some 
have thin creeping rhizomes, others have small ovate or conical 
yseudo-bulba ; manyagain have thick club-shaped bulbs with 
eaves oulyat the summit. The majority, however, produca Jong 
eafy sterns, or technically speaking pseudo-bulbs ; some eract in 
habit aud others drooping. In addition to this large number of 
natural species, maby hybrid forms have also been introduced 
during the past few years ; some of these are exceedingly beauti~ 
ful, surpassing uot only many ofthe imported varieties in form 
aiid brilliancy of colour, bus alse in their free blooming habit. 

This genus may with confidence be recommended to those whe 
have not had much experience in tha culture of Orchidaceous 
plants, as the majority of them are easy to manage, and but rarely 
fail to give an ample return for the labour bestowed on them, by 
rewarding us with a grand display of bloom. 

Williams, in his “Orchid Growers’ Manual,” gives the following 
instructions regarding their treatment in Europe ; these are algo 
equally adapted to this country, if we slightly modify them’ oeca- 
sionally as the exigepcies of the climate may require :— , 

“This is a maguificent genous of Orchids, producing in aome 
of the species fiowera ‘which are very large and delicate in colour 
and delightfully fragrant ; indeed there are not many Orchids that 
surpass the Dendrobiums, for their beautiful flowers are of every 
shade of colour, and some of them blossom very freely ; many of 
them, moreover, retain their leaves all the year round, while others 
are deciduous. Some of the kinds are compact in their growth, 
while others are straggling, and otbers again sara very graceful 
in habit, especially when cultivated in baskets and suspended : for 
in this way their pendulous stems hang down, and exhibit the 
flowers to the best advantage; indeed ail the drooping kinds 
require to be grown on baskets or on blocks of wood. 

“ Though some of the Dendrobiume require different treatment 
from others, they may all be successfully cultivated with proper 
attention. The majority of species are found in various parts of 
India and the Indiau islands, growing on the branches of trees, 
frequently such as hang over streams of water; while others are 
found in Australia. To grow these plants to perfection they must 
have a decided season both of rest aud of growth; for it is quite 
necessary that they should make strong stems or pseudo-bulbs for 
the production of a good crop of flowers, and it ts equally essential 
that these growths should be well ripened; some of the sorts are 
best grown in pots, others do best on blocks of wood. During 
their period of growth they require a good supply of heat and 
moisture, with a liberal quantity of water at the roots. In fact 
the moss or peat they are grown in should never be allowed to get 
dry, while they are in vigorous growth. After their growth is 
finished, allow them a good season of rest by removing them into 
a cooler house; and during the time they are resting give them 
very little water, just sufficient to keep the stems from shrivelling. 
This is the only way to make them grow strong and freely; when 
they begin to grow they should be moved back again into heat 
and treated as described above. They generally begin to grow after 
their flowers have faded. 

“The above remarks apply to the East Indian kinds; there are, 
however, many of the Australian species that succeed admirably in 
a cool house.” | 

Jt would be impossible to give anything like a complete list of 
all the cultivated varieties, as many of the species are grown under 
one or more synonyms Tha following, however, wo believeiluctudse 
alinoat all the gems of the genus, 
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D. aggregatum.—A very dwarf species, rarely more than three 
to four inches in height, with small ovate pseudo-bulbs, each pro- 
ducing only a single leaf; flowers produced on a short spike, 
generally ten or twalve together, of a bright yeliow color, and deep 
orange blotch in the centre of the lip. Native of Assam. 


D. albo-sanguineum.—A- very handsome variety with erect 
stems about a foot in height; flowers produced in a cluster of two 
or three near the top of the stem, petals and sepala creamy white, 
lip of the same colour with a deep blood-red blotch in the centre. 


D. barbatulum—The flowers in this variety are rather small 
coinpared with those of the majority of Dendrobes, but sre pro- 
duced in dense clusters along the slender pseudo-bulbs, which are 
upwarda of a foot in length; the flowers are pure white, with a 
faint blush tint on the labellum, which is long and pointed, and 
furnished with a tuft of dense short hairs. 


D, Bensonia.-—A. well-known and very handsome species; native 
of Burmah, of erect habit, generally about eighteen inches in 
height. The flowers are produced from the jointa near the top of 
the stem in clustera of two or three, and are about two inches in 
diameter; sepals and petals pure white; labellum of the same 
colour, with orange blotch in the centre and two large black spots 
at the base, 


D, Bigibbum.—A very fice Australian species of dwarf habit ; 
flowers produced in racemes of a rich rosy purple hue. This 
plant has the peculiarity of continuing to throw out flower spikes 
from the same stem for several successive years, 


D, Boxaili—This is a comparatively new vanety of semi- 
pendulous habit; flowers about one and abalfimeches in diameter 
with narrow rose-tinged sepals and broad cirenlar labellum with a 
large blotch of yellow, edged with parallel lines of white and rosy 
purple. This is best grown in a basket. 


D. Brymerianum.—This is avery rare variety, somewhat re- 
sembling D, fimbriatum in form; the flowers, however, are much 
larger than in that variety, and of a deeper shade of yellow, and 
have a peculiar branched fringe almost an inch in length attached 
to the labellum., : 


D. Cambridgeanum.—This variety blooms on the young growth, 
the flowers growing in twos or threes at the nodes opposite the 
fresh green leaves. The flowers appear soon after the last leaf is 
developed, and before the bulbs begin to ripen. It is generally 
considered rather a shy blooming species, but it requires to be 
induced to grow freely, and should be placed in such a position 
as to be fully exposed to the sun for the first three or four hours 
of the day. 


D. canaliculatum.—-A very fine Australian spectea known also 
under the name of D, Tattonianum. It is of dwarf growth, not 
more than one foot high, with large conical shaped bulbs, fur- 
nished with thick deeply channelled leaves. The flowers are pro- 
duced in racemes of about a score each, the individual blooms 
being about half an inch in diameter, with narrow recurved petals 
which are white tipped with yellow, while the lip is of a bright 
bluish purple, This species succeeds best under pot culture. 


D. chrysanthum.—A fine old Indian variety of a semi-pendu- 
jous habit ; stems three to five feet in length ; the flowera are of a 
bright golden yellow, the labellum having two large deep maroon 
spots ; succeeds best on blocks of teak-wood. 

D. chryosotis—This is an evergreen species, belonging to the 
D. densiflerum group, which variety it much resembles in habit 
of growth ; the flowers, which are produced in a dense cluster, are 
of a very pale yellow ; the lip is of deep orange colour surrounded 
by a bright golden rim or arch. 

D. olavatum.—An evergreen variety with erect stems about 
two feet high ; flowers produced in clusters of six to eight, of a 
deep orange, lip slightly fringed, and spotted with deep crimson 
in the centre. 

D. orassinode,—A very distinct variety recognisable at once by 
the peculiar knotted appearance of the stems, which vary from 
twelve to twenty-four inches in height ; the flowers are about two 
inches in diameter, of a beautiful clear white, tipped with purple ; 
the lip has a deep orange blotch in the centre. 
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D. erepidatum—A_ variety of pendulous habit ; flowers about 
= inches across, white, tipped with pink; lip stained with 
yellow, 

D, eretaceum—This is rather a small flowered variety, but when 
well grown is extremely beautiful ; the flowers, which are produced 
very freely, are of a pure milky white labellum, striated with crim- 
son, This is adwarf robust variety,and succeeds best when grown 
in apotor basket. 


D.erystaltinum—A very handsome Burmese apecies, erect in 
habit, with stout pseudo-bulbs; flowers white, tipped with purple ; 
labellum orange at the base and edged with purple. 


D. Daihousieanum.—A handsome free growing evergreen species 
which produces atout stems upwards of aix feet in height; these are 
regularly marked with reddish crimson; the flowers are produced 
on the old stems in large clusters; they are of a pale lemon 
colour; Hp the same shade edged with pink, with two deep crimson 
spots in the centre, This is best adapted for pot culture, 


D. Devonianum—Ia a very beautiful pendulous growing 
species, and one which does best in a basket or on a block; the 
stems attain a length of three to four feet ; the flowers are about 
two inches across, of a deep cream colour flushed with pink; lip 
white, edged with purple, 

D. densiflorum—tThis although one of the most common, 
ranks among the most beautiful of the genus; the pseudo-bulbe 
are clavate or club-shaped, twelve to eighteen inches in height ; 
the flowers are produced in a dense cluster near the top of the 
stem, and are of a beautiful bright yellow ; lip of a darker shade 
of the same colour. This succeeds best under pot culture. 


D. densiflorum album—aA very rare and extremely beautiful 
variety of the preceding ; flowers white, shaded with pink; lip 
deep yellow. This is also frequently grown under the name of 
D. Schroderii. 


THE VEGETABLE GARDEN. 
ARTICHOKE (Cynara scolymua.) . 


Firminger, in his “Manual of Gardening,” states that in the 
neighbourhood of Calcutta only what is called acclimated seed 
can be used with any prospect of success, aa it is very rare indeed 
that a single bead can be obtained from plants raised from “im- 
ported seed.” In direct contradiction to this, another well known 
authority, “ Landolicus,” says “the seed of the Artichoke is best 
imported from France, England or America.” “Country seed is 
easily obtained, but can never be relied on, ag it frequently yields 
worthless flowers.” Qur experience certainly coinerdes with the 
latter. On more than one occasion we have had plants raised 
both from English and acclimated seed, growing side by side, 
under precisely the same treatment, and the former has mvari- 
ably produced the finest heads. 

Although the plant is naturally 4 perennial, it can only be cul- 
tivated as anannual with any amount of success in this country. 
It is, therefore, necessary to sow the seed as early as possible. 
This is best done in seed-pans or boxes about the middle of 
August. The seed, if good, will germinate in ten or twelve days. 
As soon as this occura they muss be allowed as much light and 
air as possible. It is, therefore, advisable to place the boxes or 
pans out into the open air during the continuance of fine weather, 
and only removing them under shelter when it is raining heavily, 
as the plants, in their young state, are very delicate ; and tf subject 
to any excess of moisture, are apt to damp off. If the seed- 
lings come up too thickly, they should be thinned out and planted 
in other gumlahs, As soon as the planta are five or six inches 
in height they may be put out in the ground prepared for thein. 
Great care must, however, be taken in removing the plants that 
the tap root is not broken, otherwise they will receive a check 
which it is difficult for them to recover from. 

The soil in which they are grown can hardly be made too rich, 
The plan most generally adopted is to dig trenches ata distance 
of three feet apart, and after thoroughly pulverising the soil toa 
depth of two feet, a heavy dressing of rich manure should be 
given. The plants may then be placed in the trenches at intervals 
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of two aud a half or three feet, and must be kept well shaded 
till established. Water must be liberally eupplied through the 
whole period of their growth, and thoy will also be much bene- 
fited by frequent dressings of strong liquid manure, In Europe 


the Artichoke is generaliy propagated by offsets or suckera from - 


year to year; occastonally thia method is adopted here. With 
a little care old plants may be kept through the rainy season. 
There 13, howaver, but little advantage gained by doing so, 
as, although the heads may form earlier, except under very care- 
ful treatment, they are always inferior to those produced by seed- 
ling plants when well grown, | 


Tae Merton (Cucumis melo) 


Innumerable attempts have been made in this country to-cul- 
tivate the many varieties of Melon nowso much grown in Eng- 
land, but almost invariably without success. There ure various 
reasons adduced as to the cause of this—some attributing it to 
the climate, others to the ravages of a particular kind of beetle, 
which, strange to say, has a happy knack of always turing up 
wherever a plantof the Melon or Cucumber family grown from 
imported seed is to be found, and yet they leave planta raised 
from indigenous seed entirely uomolested. Possibly this insect 
acts on the same priociple asthe mosquito, which is well known 
to have a peculiar penchant for new comers. We do not think 
either of these reasons sufficient to account for such an invariable 
failure—in the first place as regards climate. In Hugland they 
are generally grown at an average day temperature of eighty-five 
and a night temperature of about seventy degrees. In most parts 
of Bengal, at certain seasons of the year, there would be but fittle 
difficulty in keeping a glass house or frame at the above temper- 
ature, and with reference to the insect theory, it is certainly, if 
not actually, a myth—at least considerably over-estimated, for, 
admitting the presence of the pest, still it is quite easy to protect 
the plants from ita ravages. 

Till euch time as some better reason is brought forward to 
thoroughly convince the most sceptical of the impracticability of 
ita culture, we ought certainly to persevere, as possibly by some 
happy chapter of accidents it may eventually fall to the lot of some 
fortanate amateur to discover a method by which we may ba able 
to have a “ Hero of Bath” or “Scarlet Gem” on our tables at a 
tenth of the cost it takes to produce them by our more fortunate 
frienda at home, 

Last season we were successful in getting one plant to ripen 
three medium sized fruits, aud although these were not equal in 
flavor to what wa should expect in England, still they were im- 
measurably superior to the ordinary country varieties. The plant 
wag grown on & gentle -hot bed of leaves and stable manure 
covered with a glass frame, similar to those used for cucumber 
growing io Europe. This frame was kept coustantly covered with 
& screen of mosquito net to prevent the possibility of any insects 
obtaning ingress, a8 the flowers expanded they were artificially 
hybridised ; originally six fruit set properly, but to prevent any 
undue strain on the plant the three weakest were removed. 

There ara oue or two kinds of Melon (Kurbooza) extensively 
grown in Bengal. ‘These probably originally came from Cabool. 
They have, however, become quite domesticated here, and require 
but little care iu their cultivation beyond being planted in a light, 
rich, sandy ‘soil and liberally supplied with water. Closely allied 
to the Melon we have the Phootes (Vucumis mormodica}. This 
is cultivated in the same manner asthe preceding, but ia vary 
inferior to ibin flavour. 

THe MosHRoom ( Agaricus Canipesiris.) 

Although Mushrooms are found growing wild in many parts of 
Bengal, it seems doubtful if any of these are the true Agaricus. 

Cam go extensively cultivated all over Europe, although 
probably they are closely allied to it. Very few attempts have been 
made to cultivate the Mushroom artificially amongst us, although 
we hava avery convenience at command, the only difficulty being 
to procure good spawn. This may be overcome by importing it 
from Europe at the commencement of the cold season, and pro- 
bably even it might be artificially produced here by the same 
method ag adopted in Europe. The following taken from 
“Burbidge’s Propagation and Improvement of Cultivated Plants,” 
graphically describes the process of cultivation both in growing 
from spawn and also to produce the same artificially :— 
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“The great essentials to the development of the common Mush- 
room are 4 moderate heat of 60° to 80° accompanied by a humid 
atmosphere, and a moderate amount of light. According to some 
anthorities they absorb a large amount of nitrogen; but the 
direct application of :nitrogenic manures ta the soil does not 
appear to influence their growth in the open ground, The 
common or Edible Mushroom is readily propagated from spawn, 
that is cakes or bricks made of horse dung, cow dung, loam, and 
chopped hay well mixed together, and made into flat bricka, and 
and to these cakes the Mycelrum of the Mushroom is added, 
either from s pasture where Mushrooms are found in abundance, 
or more often from previously made spawn, After the cobweb- 
like Mycelium has spread through the compost in every directiga, 
but before the more perfect threads have time to form, the whole 
ia formed into bricks or cakes, and then-dried; and curiously 
enough the Mycelium thus treated retains its vitality for along 
time, and soon develops itself when placed in a moiat, firm com- 
post or bed of horse droppings and soil,in a warm and: humid 
atmosphere ; the flat cakes are about ten inches long and fiva 
wide, and vary from 14 to 2 inches in thickness. By some spawn 
‘cakes are made of cow dung, horda dung, (that from horses 
at grass being best), sheep dung, loam, and chopped hay, the. 
Jatter being used to bind the whole firmly together, After these. 
ara made they are laid. on laths to become partially dry 
before the spawn is added. They are then taken and placed in 
alternate rowa of heated manure, and as each brick added a 
hole ortwo is made in it with a pointed stick, and the cavity 
filled with previoualy atade and tested spawn, The bricks 
should not touch each other ; and when a stack hag been made, 
cover the whole with a layer of the heated droppings, which by 
gently heating the cakes, causes them to be completely pervaded 
with mycelium. 

Spawn may be made in a covered and dry, but not too airy, 
situation, The corner of a barn or that of an out-house or even 
of a stable are favorable places for its development. The bed in 
which rt is to be generated should be made early in May, and 
the following are the materials employed which may ba reduced 
to amaller proportions 1f necessary— Fifty-six barrow loads of fresh 
horse dung, six barrow loads of good garden soil, and one barrow 
load of fresh wood ashes which have not been wet, and halfa 
barrow load of pigeon's dung fresh from the pigeon house. The 
whole should be watered lightly with cow’s uriue or water from & 
manure heap, When the mixture. bas been properly made 
after various turbings it should be placed at the depth of a foot 
along a wall; the width may be left ont of the question, but it 
requires a certain bulk in order that it may beat gently, The 
bed must be trodden firmly, and at the end of ten days the con- 
aclidating process must be repeated, and ought to be continued two 
or three times a week until early in September. The manure 
thus prepared is cut with a sharp spade into blocks of about a foot 
each, These arethen left todry in any airy place from which 
sunshine, and above all damp, are excluded. These bricks are 
placed on their sides and turned from time to time. Spawn thus 
made will keep good from ten to twelve years if tt is placed in 
a dry position free from frost. The spawn being thus prepared 
we pass on to the next stage, namely, tha production of Mushrooms, 
To grow a crop quickly it is necessary to engender a moderately: 
lasting artificial warmth in the materials employed, Get if 
possible to maintain them ag free as possible from decay, and 
with a moderate latent, moisture only. The place best adapted 
for their production is a rather damp godown or out-house: in 
thia should be arranged « row of shelves at a short distance from 
the ground, on which the materials in which the Mushrooms are 
to ba grown should be placed to the depth of eighteen inchea and 
firmly beaten down, The compost best adopted for this purpose 
is prepared as follows :—Fresh horse droppings six parts, cow 
dung two parts, sheep dung two pirta, garden soil four parts, and 
fresh wood-ashes one part. Before these are mixed they should be 
allowed to dry in the sun for two or three days to take off tha 
excess moisture. After being mixed, and the beds made on the 
shelves as described above, they should be allowed to remain for 
five or six days, till fermentation commences. As soon ag & 
moderate heat is perceptible the spawn should be added ; this is 
done by making holes in the surface about twelve inches apart 
and three inches deep ; in each of these a small piece of spawn, about 
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two inches square, is inserted. After baving firat been. dipped in 
tepid water, these should be slightly covered with compost and the 
whole: beaten down firmly. After s month the beds should be 
covered with about two inches of light, rich soil, and the whole 
again beaten down,‘dnd then well watered ; it will then require no 
further attention beyond occasionally watering the walls and floor 
of the house to promote a damp atmosphere. If properly managed 
the beds should commence bearing freely in about eight weeks from 
the time of spawning them. 





Gotrespondence. 





To tag Epitog or tye “Ivpran Ganpewnn.” 


Grn,—Your correspondent “ Canny Child” in trying to defend an in_ 
defensible position, has on!y the more thoroughly exposed the hypocritical 
neture Of his pretended sdmiration for horticaltaral pursuits. He evi- 

dently belongs to that class whom you describe in your first number, who 

keep up a garden cimply becanse his friende Brown, Jones, or Smith do 
0, valuing it only as he would # piece of farniture or any other dead 
gtock——in fact taking no interest in his plants whatever. 


What an ‘absurdity it is for a man possessed of such ideas to attempt 
to: tell: us that “the innate love of the beantiful lies hidden somewhere 
deep within him,” and that at some future time “the fire that has been 
smouldering so long, will burn all the brighter for having been kept in 
check,” Bah!) why even the man himself is not sure that he believes 
what he is saying: he qualifies his statements by nsing the words ‘“some- 
where” and “ probably,” implying that he doubted the existence of that 
innate love at all. No! Mr, Canny Child, let me tell you plainly your 
soul has been so seared and scorched by your intense love for your 
“awfully depreciated Rupees” that you have become totally incapable of 
appreciating anything else, 

A Garden is nothing but an “empty show,” indeed!!! Does he think 
we shall agree with him on this point 7 Shall we take his grandilognent 
opinion, in preference to one of England’s greatest men, Lord Bacon, 
who says, “ A Garden is the purest of all homan pleasures. Itis the 
greatest refreshment to the spirit of man, and without which build- 
jngs and palaces ara but grosa handiwork.” 


Kut worst of all, he tries to lay the blama on the weaker sex. “ What 
will our Mem Sshebs say indeed!” A fine expression for one of the 
Lords of the Creation to make use of ! Is he always guided in his 
actions by the ruling will of his Mem Saheb? If so, his peculiar idena 
are easily accounted for. Let him, however, be aa henpecked as he may, 
on this particular point I do not believe he is compstled to subordinate 
his own wishes to that of the Mem Saheb, for it is a well known fact 
that ladies invariably take more interest im flowers and gardening than 
men. 


Flowers are prettily. said to be “terrestrial atara, thst bring down 
Heaven to Earth and carry up our thoughts from Earth to Heaven.” 
Woman, lovely woman, has been still more prettily defined ag “something 
between a flower and an angel.” Having both these gifts to gladden 
them, what happy merry fellows men ought to be! and yet they are 
eternally grambling, fot they seldom properly appreciate the good things 
so liberally bestowed on then. 

A Men Sauez. 


+ 
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INFORMATION WANTED. 


To tae Epiroa or tae “ Iypuan Gaapeszx.” 


Siz,—T anr‘anxious to know how soon after being sown Croton Soeda 
may be expected to germinate ? 


What,can be done to keep away insects ? 
, Ch 


Nors.—Croton seeds, if sown as soon as they are ripe, germinate in 
from twenty to twenty-five daya ; if the seed is allowed to dry for some 
time they will of course take longer. Being of a very oily nature they soon 
lose their vitality, and it ia therefore advisable to sow them as soon 
as they sta removed from the plant. The only insect to be guarded 
against is the red ant,.which seams to have a peculiar penchant for ‘these 
eeeds ; the bess protection ig to taka a common earthen gumlah or other 
vessel, fill it with two or three inches of water, in thiginverta six inch 
flower pot, and on the top of this place your seed pan. The water in the 
lower receptacle forms an effective barrier againet anta or any other 
creeping ingect,—Ep., £. @. | 





ANSWEHES TO CORRESPONDENTS, 


Reoruit, F. A.—Unavoidably left over till next isave. 
Hf. W. S—The following are the names of planta. 1—Meyenia erecta; 3, 


Allamands Schotti ; 8, Alocasia Metallica ; 4, Begonia Manicata ; 5, Panax obtusam ; 


6, Panax Veitchi, Maa 
Anon,—The name given ia correct ; if is a native of the Malay Peninsula, 
Aliee.—Inetructions for pruning Roses will be found under the head of 

Work in Season, 


| Getracts, 


A a a ES ees! 


THE ROSE IN THE GARDEN, 


That the queen of flowers should have a garden or plot to herself, 
where her majesty may not be incommoded by the common herd, has long 
bean insisted on by those who grow the Rose for the sake of exhibiting 
cut blooms—specimens of whatthe gardener’s art can do; tut to thoes 
who desire rather to lave a garden beautified by the presence of the Rose 
in ita greatest juxuriance and beauty, as far as effect goss, there is Fat 
considerable doubt aa to the feasibility of auch a thing, and difficulty in 
carrying out such a plan when begun, The Rose of modern gardens is guch 
an artificial compound, ao entirely the result of years of selection and 
interbreeding, that it will not show itself in ful! bosety except under the 
moat favourable conditions, auch aa we cannot always give itin the mized 
garden. It will, therefore, ba well to consider how we may beat arrange 
the various tnembers of this favourite family, so that the original species 
may be found in our gardeng aa well asthe beautiful hybrids and varieties 
raleed therefrom. 

Roses have man} pointe of interest, some of which hava been forgotten 
until lately. Besides the beauty of their lowers, some apscies have such, 
beautiful hips that, were it for no other reason, they are worthy of a place 
in our gardens. It seems to me that, aa no garden is complete without 
the Roxe, the Roge abould be fonnd in each variety of garden: and whero 
can 6 more fit place for the natural species of Rose be found than on tho 
banks that compose or surround the rock garden? The climbing va- 
rieties should grace our walls, shale our arcaded walks, fostoon our 
trees, clamber up poles, or apray over the waste spaces. The Tes Rose 
sbould have ita sunny bank or warm wall, and the Hybrid Perpetuata occu- 
py the epecial plots provided for them, In this way only can wa do jus- 
tice both to our gardens and our Roses 

Gf species of the Hose.—No one who has acen the dainty Cistus-like apot- 
ted bloome of the yellow Rosa berberjfotia and ita glossy leayea and dwarf 
growth, will forget to give it the sunny and somewhat dry situation in the 
rock garden that suits it best. The siugle Macartuey Rose (Rosa bracteata) 
with ite lange white singie flowers aud orange stamens, ia sven more obarto- 
ing ia foliage aud more vigorous in growth, though lesa hardy, aud 
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deserves a wall when it can ba given. ita Japanese variety—called 
R. Camellia, if I mistake not—ia equally attractive ; but the palm for 
hatdiuras and decorativanesa in exposed gituationas must be given to 
another Japanese Rose ( Rosa rugosa), a Rose which ia exceedingly hardy 
by the sea as wellasiniand, feara not the bitvereet froat, and braves the 
keongat winds. Itia now well known; both ita white and deep purple 
Ted fowered varicties are to be seen in many a garden, and ita large and 
handsome fruit is seen in autumn, contrasted. with the lateat blooms, re- 
‘minding the spectator of tha Orange tree which alone used to enjoy the repu- 
tation of giorying in flower and fruit at the same time, Persia, which 
haa sent us #, berberifolia, also haa given ua the Persian yellow ; but it ia 
from the Levant we ontain that most parfect of all Roses in colour and 
shape, Roea aulphurea, the despair of many cultivators. Ita glaucous blue 
leaves and purely golden giches of bicoom can never be forgotten by those 
who have seen is in full beauty, and there ia no doubt that there ia more 
chance of flowering this beautiful low-growing Rose where there is reflect- 
ed heat andeunshine from rocks than in the Rose garden. Rosa luto», 
the aingle yellow, and R. punicea, the brilliant Austrian Brier, are alao 
suitable rock garden Roses. Rosa alpina ia some times ao richly coloured 
aa to adorn any situation, and has very handsome lips. R. pyrenaice, a tiny 
form of this species, ia a favourite already in many places, end haa long. 
handsome fruits to acccoed ite short-lived little flowers. The Seotch Rosa 
(R. spinosissima) with its white fiowers is not unworthy of a placa in the 
wilder rock garden, and ita double varisties thnvain cold and shaded ai- 
tuations where vo other Rose would exiat, The Sweetbrier deaarvoa a place 
also by it for the eake of ita delicious fragrance and ita bright hips. Another 
Japanese Rose, but lately introduced, the Bramble Rose (R. polyautha), may 
la planted for ite distinct habit and thyraoid heads of smali white flowers ; 
but it ia much to be hoped that a greatly superior Chinese variety, with 
Iarger flowera and growth, aud more golden yollow atamens, may aoon be 
introduced, a8 in ita wative conntry it thrives any where and atands 
severe frost. The little fairy Rose, R, Lawrenceana, is very pretty among 
rockwork, where it gains the needful warmth and protection. Rogg micro- 
phyla, quaint in flower and fruit, aud ite double form, will give good effect 
in the wild Rose garden where thara is some atialter, 

Cimbing Roses.—If wo look round in Continental gardena, where not 
one tithe of the labour and care lariahed on English gardeua has ever bean 
bestowed, hut wherea warmer climate aud mors conatant sun brings out 
Anxuriant growth in many things, we see such arcades, bowers, pillars and 
climbing massea of beautiful Roses on all sides as to make ona foel dis- 
ecoutented with our beautiful individual blooms and absence of theaa luxu- 
riaut masses that neither require nor obtain any special care whatever 
from one year's end to the other on the Continent, If, aa ia only too trus, 
the varieties of the Rosa that produce such glorious effects in 
foreign gardens are ndt herdy enough for us, why do we not try to 
raise new varieties that shall resiat our cold and changeable seagon 3 
Surely thera ia choice enough of species and varieties ina plant that 
ranges from Kamtechatka to India, among which we may find something 
that shall be the parent of hardy climbing varieties, as beautiful in our 
climate as the Noisette and Indica Major Roses are in the aouth of 
France and elsewhere. We have R. sempervirens aud several garden 
varieties, such as Félicité Perpetuelle and othera that will climb a 
pillar or shade an arcade, We have the Ayrshire Roses, BR. arvensia 
aud ite varieties, aich ae Rampant, Ruga, &c., which are very charming 
in their way, but only bloomin summer, as do the varieties of the Boursaule 
Rove (R. alpina). . They ate all quits hardy and of vigorous climbiug 
growth, but they do net satisfy those who love the Hybrid Perpetuai, 
the Noisette, or the Banksian Rosa. We bave the continnous blooming 
R. rugosa; we have the beautiful R. sinica, the parent of the so-called 
large white Banksisu Rose Fortunei? There is, too, the semi-donble 
yellow RB. Fortunei, also from China. Cannot some hybrida he raised 
from these and the semperflorens, alpine, or arvensia apecies ? Or should 
we use the BE. canina, the common Dog Rose, for a parent? There are 
saveral hardy American climbing Hoses little known that are of merit. 

Surely if the great Rose raisera would direct attoution to this new field, 
instead of multiplying varieties on the old lives, then we should have 
climbing varieties which would realise for us the beauty of summer climes. 
Meanwhile let us make use of what we bave already at hand, and 


plant auch hardy climbers as are already mentioned in the wilder 
parts; make combinatious of the ubiquitous and excellent Gloire de 
D.jon and ita progeny (none of which, unless it be Belle Lyounaiae, 
come up to their purent ic abundance or sweetness of bicom) with such 
red olimbing Roses as can be found hardy, Cheshunt Hybrid, where 
temperatores below zero are not to be found, is perhapa the heat; and 
the old semi-double Bourbon Rose, Gloire dea Rosomanes, will ancceed 
in war aoila, and light op au arch with ita blight red blooms in au- 
tumu se Well as in aummer. The mauy oiimbing varistioa of 
H. P. Roses that have lately beau raised are ell good in their way, but 
they demand good agil and space for thamselves. Wheo it is a warm wall 
that neede clothing, then it ia that the Baukeian or various hybrids of 
Noiaetra and Tea Roses many ba uyed, though all are liable to be cut down 
to the ground i: cold situationa and seasons, Of thease, for general offect, 
I would give the palin to Ophirie, whose glossy sub avergraen leaves and 
Apricot clustera of bloom contrast ao exquisitely with the autumn Clematia, 
end whose. vigour of growth is amazing, For awestuess, as well aa cou- 
tinuity of bloom, Lauarque’s clusters of lemou-white flowera must atand 
first; and Marechal Niel ia of course unrivalled for the splendour and 
sweetness of ita goideu telis, but it ia only « aby bieomer in autumn, 
Climbing Aimes Vibert is the oniy thoroughly hardy member of this section 
of the Rose family, and shonld ba found iuevery garden, Its blooms are 
individually amall, but ite white olostera are so continuously abuodant and 
tha foliage so persistent as to make it rauk very high ag a decorative 
garden Ross, Réve d'Or, in a warm Gituation, ia a delightful climber, aud 
may be called a climbing Maiame Faloot, so bright are ita half-expanded 
bods. Many other charming Roses there are in thie 4 ection, but, aa a rule, 
they do not aneceed in Eugiish gardeus unless the aituation be exceptiouailly 
good. Jfsome bybride were raised between the Rosa iudica major, the 


Deg Rose, the single Banksian, and the Japanese R, rugoea, 1 believe a new 


race of perfectty hardy and decorative olimbera would reault, May the 
great growerg of the Rose tuke the hint ! 

Hybrid Perpetuals.—Thase are so well known and grown that it seema 
anperfluoua to attempt to add anything to what haa been admirably atated 
by others, always promising that generous treatment ia the only means of 
aaauring a good abow of bloom in summer and sutumn. Lists of the variona 
varieties for different purpoaas bare repeatedly beep given. 

Tea Roses. This section has alao been pretty thoroughly worked out, but 
one poiut may be ivsisted on, and $hat ia that they prefer a more open and 
auony situation than is generally given them, and will thrive on dry banka 
with a southeru exposure if watered and tmulched the first aeaaon while 
thay are establiahing themselves, For future results it is by far the bea, 
piau to plant ont Tea Roses in early May, having firat bloomed them im 
pots under glass, so that they have some firm foliage to help the root action 
when planted, For some time they will appear to be at a ataudatill, but 
the autumn blooa will ba good, and the next yaar’s growth and flower al] 
thet cau be wished for, Lista of varieties suitable for such positious have 
alao often bean giver. 

Bourbon Rosee—are amongst the most usefnl of garden Roses where they 
eneceed ; they see, however, somewhat capricious, with the exception of 
Souvenic de ja Malmaison, a Rowe well known to the veriaat tyro in Rosa 
growing. Sir Joseph Paxton and Baron Gonella are two useful vartetios, 

Monthly Roses, as they are commonly called, are not neatly as much 
grown nowadays as they deserve to be, and when the soilia light and 
warm, will thrive anywhera, Charming beds of these and hardy Fuchsias 
thet are cut down each winter may be made, the dwarfer varieties beiug 
placed at the edge, In sunny glades, where there are clumps of Pampas 
Grass, Tritomaa, and other autamu-flowering plants, a most charming effect 
may be produced by the addition of suck a combination, 

Summer fowering Roses.—This secvion ia digappearing from our gardone ; 
but though a race of continnous blooming Roses is always a thing to ba 
sought for, there are some old favorites, auch as the Rosa centifolia 
(Provence, or Cabbage Rose), that should alwaya finda placa; and the 
Woss Rose must not be forgotten, though the season of ita flower be not 
long. The Hybrid Chinas are most useful as pillar or climbing Roses ; 
and Blairi No. 2, Charles Lawson, Fulgens, and Vivid area in the season 
of their flowering worthy represeutatives of the queen of flowers.—E, W., 
in Field, 
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IN SEASON. 





THE FLOWER GARDEN. 

Ths Gators ‘weather that we have had during the past fortnight 
hos given us amples opportanity to push vigorously forward the operationa 
recormmended.in our lest issue. 1f we are really anxious for « successful 
result of our labours we must have no dolays, no putting off till to-morrow 
what ehould be done to-day. Nothing tends more to mar the succees of 
Ganienmg operations than dragging through the necessary work two or 
three weeks behind the proper time for its performance, ‘The peouliar na- 
ture. of our oltmate frequently renders Gardening operations difficult suough 
even with overy advantage of judgment and foresight. 

Hosza.—-The pruning of thase may now be proceaded with. This is an 
operation that requires much care and intelligence in its performance, and 
can bat rarely be safely entrusted to 4 native males, few of whom bave 
anfiownt knowledge of Gardening to be ableto distingwish the various 
fmniiice of roses, or to nnderatand the different requirements of sach 
particular class. 

Tha great point in praning Roses ie to know how much or how far they 
should be out back, and what wood should be retained and which removad. 
Did wa know our roses more perfectly, each variety would have ita own 
epecial cut that would euit it best, In the absence vf auch knowledge, we 
are compelled to proesed on mora general lines; first, bybrid perpetuala ; 
thega may be divided into two classes, uamely those of a vigoroas habit 
and those of a weaker growth; the former do uot require doch severo 
pruviog aa the lutter ; for if these are not cut down closely they invariabiy 
break very weakly. Cut out ail old fowariug wood, algo any weak and use- 
lesa shoots, leaving only those that are well matured, The number of 
these will of course depend on the size of the plant, but as a rule four or 
aix stema are ample to form a gvod bush, ‘he vigorous growing kinds 
may be ieft twelve to fifteen inches Jong, aud the weaker kinde from aiz 

_to piue lochea only ; much, however, must depend on the sige aud maturity 
of the wood. 

Tea Rosea require very careful pruning ; many of these have a great 
antipathy to the knife, and immedistely resent auy free use of it. Cut away 
aJl thin and weakly wood, shorteu all the old bloomiug apura to one, or at 
the most two eyes, from the main shoots; thia will generally be found 
aufticient for moat members of this fenily. Noisettes again require but 
very little proving; thin out all waak and waslesa wood sighbtly shorten the 
atemas ot branches left, so as to throw the sap back iuto the bude and 
canga them to break freely. That graud old rose—-Murechal Niol—es- 
pesially dialikea pruouing, and should be left aa mich alone as ponaibla, 
simply coutenting oarselvea with cutting out auy very weak or spent 
branches, Ld, however, plants have become too crowded, it ia better to 
remove aoe of the main atems at once from the bottom, 

The Seeda of Miguonette, Caudytuit, aud other a unusia, if not alraady 
sown, should be got iu at once as recommeyded iu our inet, Larkspura 
oud Nemeophils may aiso now be sows, but tue seed will rarely gorminate 
before tbe cold weather seta iv. 

The seadlings of Pilox Drammoudi, Dianthus, Antirrhinums and other 
annwals that have been raised iu paue should uow be ready for p'anting out. 
To grow suuanals succssafully, great caro is required iu the proper prepara- 
tion of the beds, If wo have naturally a good lightaoil a liberal dressing 
af leaf mould aad old cow manure will be sufficient; if, however, it is of a 
heavy retantive anture, we should remove it toa depth of at least eighteen 
inchea, replecing it by a compost of two parta good light fibroua loam, oue 
part leaf mould, aud one part cow manure. The manure aud leaf mould 
used in growing aunnals ahowld be at lesat two to three yeara old, as, 
ubless it ie theroughly decomposed, it iuvariably does more harm than govd. 


THE VEGETABLE GARDEN. 


This departmeut now demands a very large amount of attention, and 
every exertion should be made to gat the work completed as soon aa possible: 
By this we do not mean that every inch of gronud should be cropped at 
once, a practica thatis very frequently adopted by the inexperienced, by 
which means the whole crop of certain vegetables ure ready for usa at the 


aame time. One of the chief points iu successful vegetable growing ia to 
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have ench apecies in season for as long a period as pomible, and this can 
otly be seonred by sowing at intervala, We should therefore make our ealey- 
lations 50 aa to ascute « constant muoceasion of the various products a9 they 
are required, Dut leaving little or nothing to ran to waste, 

Pras.—-Sowings of these should be made at intervals of s week or ten 
days. Sowiuga should be made either ta double rows or in broad drills of 
not jess than six inches in width. They ahonld be scattered eveniy at 
regular distances apert, 9 that there may be no crowding. They should 
Se earthed up when about three or four inches high.. Do nog pat sticks to 
thera till they actualiy require it,ea they are likely to draw them ap 
weak, specially if sown too thickly. lo sticking peas plenty of emall 
twiga should be placed near the ground in order to candact the peas up. 
warde, It is useless to give them aupport above and mare them without the 
ineans of getting to ii 

LetToces.—Sowinve of these should be male at shicgt intervals. Wheo 
large enough pat them out te a distance of about a foot apart, and trapapiant 
those removed into a bed of good rich soil, shading carefully for three or 
four daya till patablisbed. 

C4Bnicen—Ceulifiowergs andthe members of the Bragsica tribe ahould 
be carefully looked over aud ace if any are eaten by vermiu, Replace all 
the planta shat have been destroyed and draw earth up to the stems, At, 
the plants increase in growth a dusting of iime giveu early in the morning, 
when the plauts and soi! ara wet with dew, will destroy slugs. 

Capnots—The long varieties of these may now be sown. Sow in drills 
twelve inches apart, thinning out the plants to a distance of aix inches as 
soon #8 large enough. The following is a very goud mathod of growing 
very large carrots, Makaa very deep hole with # Jong dibbie, ram the earth 
well down all round it when the dikble ig in, and whenit.is removed Gil 
up the hole with fine rich soil; sow afew seeds on the top, and when up 
draw out al] except the strougest plant nearest tothe centre of the hola.: 
Prodigioua carrotg may be produced by this means. 

GLOBE ARTICHOKES. —Thse young seedlings of these ahould now be ready 
for planting out. Whare any oid planta have sursived throngh the rainy 
sengou the offsets or side shouta may now be retnoved and planted out :n 
rich soil, These frequeitiy produce the earliest crops, 

Make successional sowings of French Beans, Spiuach, Endive, Cress, 
Mustard, Beat, Quion, Turnips, eto. The seooud crop Vauliflowers, Cabbagea, 
Savoys, Brussels Sprouts and Knol Kohl should be planted out as soou 2s the 
plants are sufficiently advanced. Iu lifting seedlinga eare abould be taken to 
have a good sized ball of earth attached te sach, aud water muat be liberal ly 
suppited till they are well establiahed. The lacs chask that plants receive In 
trana-plauting the better and cariier tha crop will be. 

Small sowings of Cauliflower and Cabbage may still be made for a late 
crop. 
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| THE GARDEN. 


ITS AREANGEMENT AND MANAGEMENT. 


V. 


Roads and Watks. 


From a landscape point of view the disposal .of these 
is of the utmost importance. They should be so arrang- 
ed that they appear and disappear before and behind 
plantations, prominences, etc., and generally only the 
easiest curves should be visible. The lines which roads 
and walks should take are those which open to the most 
interesting parts of the grounds or afford distant views ; 
their number should be as limited as possible, consistent 
with convenience, especially where the ground is well 
drained and accessible at all weathers, as it is much more 
pleasant to walk on turf than hard roads. It is, however, 
desirable that one circuitous walk should surround the 
outskirts of the lawn ; it may be fringed with borders and 
plantations at the ends of the lawn, but quite hidden from 
the centre. The carriage entrance will be the principal, 
and in most cases the only necessary road within the 
pleasure grounds proper ; its curves should be especially 
easy. It is not desirable that a carriage road should be 
seen from the house, except that portion in close proximity 
to it, and even this may be partially screened by judicious 
planting of overhanging trees. 
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Walks, as a rule, should for convenience take the short- 
est route to a given point ; if not, a foot-path will speedily 
be formed, which is not only unsightly but a reproof to 
the original maker of the walk. Had that taken the 
shortest and most direct cut between any two or more 
ag points, the foot-path would never have been made. 
ut if is a mistake to apply this hard and fast rule to 
walks in pleasure grounds of large dimensions, In such, 
the walk may become no mean feature, while its main 
object is to lead on the most pleasant lines and by means 
of the easiest gradients to all the main features of the 
landscape. : This is mostly accomplished by a series of 
easy and graceful curves. But herein lies a danger, on 
which many walks have had beauty and utility alike 
wrecked. No curve should be introduced capriciously, nor 
be repeated too often. It seems frequently to be forgot- 
ten in choosing the line of a walk, that a series of mean- 
ingless curves are more monotonous, if less stiff, than a 
series of straight lines 
In each curve there ought to be an obvious meaning, 
real or apparent, and it often taxes the highest skill to 
succeed in this point in small places in which long walks 
are wanted. Again the same curve should never be so 
often repeated that two or more are visible from the same 
point. Some also err in considering every divergence 
from the straight line a line of beauty. No line is less 
beautiful than a curve without either meaning or grace. 
Curves should, above all things, be flowing and easy ; and 
never, ubless in the case of sharp turns which are some- 
times unavoidable, should they be abrupt. It is distress- 
ing to meet at times with mere zig-zag walks led hither 
and thither, without taste or design of any kind, and yet, 
because they are not straight, they are assumed to be 
beautiful. Where beds, horders, or grounds are so narrow 
as to render impossible the flowing grace of a curve, it is 
better not to attempt it but to choose 8 atraight walk. 
Next to the line of walk its width is the most important 
point. Thousands of walks are ruined by their narrow- 
ness. Three feet walks must needs look mean unless in 
the smallest places. Five feet should be the minimum 
width, and six feet is far better and more effective than 
five feet. In large places, or in prominent positions, 
nine feet, or even twelve feet, may be essential. But 
the relation of width of walk to size of grounds needs 
to be nicely adjusted. A nine feet walk, in a very 
small garden, would appear even more ridiculous 
than a three feet one in grounds perhaps five or 
ten acres in extent. Wide walks give an air of gran- 
deur and a feeling of abundant space to large gardens 
that hard ae te else can impart. They are also 
more useful for exercise, and make walking so much 
more enjoyable by enabling several to walk abreast 
without overcrowding. 
To many, however, the quality of a walk is more im- 


portant than either its line or breadth. Garden walks 
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ought to be dry, smooth, hard, slightly elastic, bright 
and clean. A wet walk is a perpetual source of discom- 
fort. To have a walk thoroughly dry, the earth on 
which it rests must be made so first. The use of po- 
rous, or even impervious materials, will not insure a dry 
walk, unless it rests on a dry basis of earth. Asis the 
- foundation so inthe end will be the walk. The earth 
must be drained anda free outlet provided for the water 
if the walk is to become and remain always dry. In the 
formation of carriage drives, orany other roads, intended 
for wheel traffic, we should remove at least twelve inches of 
soil, and after having paid due attention to drainage, we 
should flood the hollow thus made with water to a depth 
of at least three inches ; the object of this is to secure an 
equable subsidence of the whole surface. After the water 
has been entirely absorbed, and the soil become sufficiently 
dry to work without clogging, we must proceed to ram 
or roll it down as firmly as possible, taking care to fill up 
all inequalities that may appear during the operation. 
Many will probably deem this useless trouble, and consider 
it quite sufficient if they only pay proper attention to 
levelling when they apply the top dressing to the road or 
path, such however is not the case; for unless we com- 
mence work on a level foundation, and proceed by adding 
each layer evenly over the entire surface, we shall never be 
able to form a good solid road, at least not one that will 
wear well, Having secured a solid, even surface, we 
must next proceed to the formation of the road. The 
first layer should consist of well-burnt, or rather over- 
burnt bricks, and these should be placed evenly in 
diagonal lines packed as closely together as possible. 
The next stratum will consist of a six-inch layer of 
broken‘ bricks (broken so as to pass through a two-inch 
ring), this after being distributed evenly should be well 
rolled, supplying plenty of water during the operation. 
Where the question of expense is objected to, a coating 
of lime, at the rate of a maund to every hundred square 
feet of roadway, should be added. This must be well 
washed in and frequently rolled, till the whole forms 
a mass almost as solid as concrete. The third layer 
may be made with about two inches of broken brick 
from 4 to 4 inch in diameter ; this must also be well 
rolled down and thoroughly incorporated before we 
proceed to give the final dressing. This generally consists 
of about one inch finely broken brick or sfhunkur about 
the size of peas. Where, however, a tightly bound even 
surface is desired, it is better to mix this with an equal 
quantity of soorkey or powdered bricks ; this will insure 
the formation ofa smooth, even surface, impervious alike 
to water and worms—pests that are frequently very 
troublesome in badly made roads, | 

_ In the making of walk or roads that are intended only 
for pedestrians, the coating of bricks that were used in 
the lower strata may be dispensed with, and in dry 
situations the layer of coarse broken bricks may be redu- 
ced ta four inches, otherwise their formation should be 
precisely the same as the preceding. | 


Epoincs.—Where roads or paths mtersect lawns, the 
sward on each side generally forms a sufficient 
edging, but in all well kept gardens something in the 
form of a line of demarcation is necessary to divide or 
to separate soil from the paths or roads. In Europe 
no plant is more generally used for this purpose than 
dwarf Dutch Box, but unfortunately mm this country 


it can never be imduced to thrive satisfactorily. The 
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Chinese variety, Buxus chinensis, grows tolerably well 
if left to itself, but the moment we commence to cut it 
into anything like shape it obstinately refuses to grow 
at all. ZLomeera Japonica makes a good edging plant, 
but requires a good deal of attention as regards cutting. 
Alternatheran amahilis and A. paronychyoides are also 
extensively used in Bengal, and are well adapted to the 
purpose, being extremely easy of propagation, and their 
deep bronzy colours contrast well with almost every kind 
of plants. These do better if renewed annually by cuttings 
during the rainy season. One great drawback, however, 
in employing edgings of this kind is that they form a 
very convenient harbour for insects, andin the kitchen 
garden especially this forms en almost insuperable obs- 
tacle to their employment. The use of what are termed 
dead-edgings is now gradually taking the place of living 
ones; they have certainly the advantage of harbouring 
no insect pests,and if made of proper material, when 
once fixed are almost indestructible. These edgings 
are occasionally made of wood; this cannot, however, 
be recommended for the Bors Py as if seldom remains 
long in good condition. Majolica, Terra Cotta and Glass 
tiles, in ornamental designs, are now extensively employed 
in England for the purpose. The great risk and heavy cost 
for freight prohibits their being imported here. We have, 
however, experienced no difficulty in having a very good 
substitute, or rather an imitation of them, made in this 
country, and at but very little expense ; these consist of 
tiles made of ordinary clay, nine inches deep and twelve 
inches long, with sn ornamental edging on the top edge 
similar to fig. I. This of course may be varied to suit 
the taste of each individual, dough it is doubtful-ifan 
ordinary flower pot maker, by whom these were manufac- 
tured, could turn out any very elaborate designs. 
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Ordinary bricks also, when well shaped and fully burnt, 
make very strong and effective edgings when carefully 
arranged. Fig. IL. is a method that is now very frequently 
adopted, and if properly done is not only extremely 
neat in appearance but also possesses great strength. 
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Fig, H, 


Fig, IIT. is anothermode of arrangement, and though 
perhaps more effective in appearance than the preceding, 
lacks strength, the perpendicular bucks having but a slight 
hold of the soil are very liable to become misplaced or 
broken when cleaning or weeding the beds or borders that 
they surround. 
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PLANTING ROSES. 


THE season is now at hand for transplanting Rose 
trees, and a few remarks on this subject may prove useful 
to some of our readers. Where itis desired to extend 
or form a Rose Garden, arrangements should at once be 
made for planting. In the case of forming 2 new Rosa- 
rium the first question is, where shall we find the best 
situation? The Rose must havea free circulation of air; 
it must be both exposed and sheltered, and also have sun- 
shine and shade ; it must be so arranged that all the plants 
will have the benefit of the sun during the fore part of the 
day: this can be effected by extending the garden from 
north to south, thus making it of an oblong or semi-circular 
form. The northern fence must be tall and dense, the 
western should also be tall but not necessarily so dense 
as the northern except in districts where scorching west 
winds are prevalent. The eastern boundary must be kept 
at such height that it will not obstruct one ray of sun- 
shine, At the southern end we may have a dwarf thick 
hedge to break the force of heavy winds ; but this, except 
in very exposed situations, is not absolutely necessary. 

We next come to the question of soil; Roses may be 
grown in almost any ordinary garden soil, if they have 
such a position as we have endeavoured to describe. An 
inferior cultivator, whether his inferiority is caused by 
want of knowledge or want of industry, is always grumb- 
ling at his soil, Should the ground selected be of a 
very tenacious character, the first thing to be done is to 
drain it well, four feet deep, witha good fall. When 
water stagnates round the roots of plants they cannot 
receive the air which is essential to their health. Trench 
the ground and make it as porous and friable as_ possible. 
Burnt clay, lime, or vegetable matter, will considerably 
alter its textureand improve its quality. We have found 
burnt clay to be most advantageous. The application 
of this renders the soil less compact, less tenacious, and 
less retentive of moisture. Qn the other hand, a light 
porous soil can be improved by mixing stronger and more 
tenacious soil with it. Then comes the manure, and 
this should be employed very liberally. The degres of 
decomposition to which manure should arrive before it 
can be deemed fit for use depends greatly on the nature 
or texture of the soil. Heavy retentive soils may receive 
less decomposed manure than more. pulverised soils 
would require. 

When planting, all tap-roots should be removed, and any 
roots of great length shortened. Roses are frequently 
planted much deeper than is necessary—in many cases to 
save the trouble of staking. They should be planted just 
deep enough to be firm in the soil, After planting 
cover the surface over with a stratum of manure ; this 
serves to retain a greater degree of moisture in the soil 
by preventing evaporation, and also acts as a reserve 
store of food for the plants. Liquid manure is‘ also 
very beneficial, but let the reader remember the true rule 
of application, namely, weak and often. Bones are large- 
ly used by cultivators, and we havea very high admi- 
ration of bones as a manure. Nevertheless bones are 
not the manure for Roses, and the same may be said 
of Guano; its influence is quickly evident in size and 
brightness of foliage, but the flowers, so far as our expe- 
rience gocs, derive no advantage, and even on the 
leaf the effect is transitory. After careful experiments 
with various manures, suchas Bones, Guano, Blood, Pou- 
dretie, Linseed cake, Mustard cake (*4hudlee), and several 
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artificial preparations, we have found nothing so effec- 
tual in promoting the Roses’ health and beauty as a li- 
beral dressing of vers old cow manure and horse manure 
mixed in equal proportion. 


SS en 
Goditertal Motes. 
ne 


THe Rosk.—Professor Agassiz in a lecture upon the trees of 
America, stated a remarkable fact in regard to the family of the 
Rose, which include among its varieties not only many of the 
most beautiful flowers that are known, but also the richest fruits, 
such as the apple, pear, plum, peach, apricot, cherry, strawberry, 
roseberry, blackberry, etc, namely, that no fossils of plants ba- 
longing to this family had ever been discovered by geologists. 
This be regarded ay couclusive evidence that the introduction of 
this family of plants upon the earth was coeval with, or subse. 
quent to, the creation of man, to whose comfort and happiness 
they seem especially inteaded by Providence to contribute. 





Liquip Manune.—aA correspondent of The Gardeners’ Chronicle 
says i— 7 

“T have read with considerable interest various articles on adul- 
terated guano, and my reason for writing is to call attention to 
a home-made manure equal, if not better, than any guano ever 
imported—I mean poultry dang. J have used it for a consider- 
able time, and I now come to the conclusion that it ought always 
to ba employed in a liquid state. I find it to be an excellent 
manure for almost all sorta of soft-wooded plants, as well aa 
vegetables, which it is slesirable to grow quickly ; bard-wooded 
plants do not form an exception, but for them it requires to be 
used with greater caution. I put one spadeful of manure to fifty 
gallous of water, stir it ap, and it is fit for uae; half that quantity 
of dung is sufficient for plants in pots.” 





ANOTHER AMERICAN Wonper.—Even in horticulture it seems 
our American cousius are considerably ahead of the old country: 
at least the following paragraph would lend us to believe s0:— 
“There was receatly ou exhibition ina store in Dupon Street, San 
Francisco, a mammoth bunch of grapes from the great grape vine 
at Santa Barbara, This cluster weighed one hundred and twenty 
five pounds, and was six feet in circumference aud three feet long ; 
the vine from which it was cut is sixteen years old, and produces 
annually from ten thousand to twelve thousand pounds of grapes. 
This is probably the jargest bunch of grapes ever grown.” UWh- 
doubtedly it is, as the best on record in England is we believe 
thirty-three pounds, exhibited by Mr, T, Roberts before the Royal 
Botanical Society in 1880. 





Puaster Casts or Leaves anp Flowens.—The leaf, as early 
as conveulent after being gathered, is to be laid on fine grained 
moist sand, m a perfectly natural position, with that surface 
uppermost which is to form the cast, and to be banked up by 
sand, in order that it may be perfectly supported. It is then, by 
means of a broad camel's hair brush, to be covered over with a 
thia coating of wax and Burgundy pitch rendered fluid by heat, 
The leaf is now to be removed from tle sand and dipped in cold 
water, the wax becomes hard, and sufficiently tough to allow the 
leaf to be ripped off, without altering its form. hig being done, 
the wax mould is placed in moist sand, and banked up as the leaf 
itself was previously ; it is then covered with plaster of Paris 
made thin, due care being taken that the plaster be nicely press- 
ed juto all the interstices of the mould by means of a camel’s 
hair brush, As soon as the plaster las set, the warmth thus pro- 
duced softens the wax, which, in consequence of the moisture of 
the plaster, is prevented from adhering to it, and with a fittle 
dexterity it may be rolled up, parting completely from the cast 
without injuring it in the least, Casts obtained in the manner 
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thus described are very perfect, possessing a high relief, and form 
excellent models, either for the draughtsman or for the moulder of 
architectural ornaments. Copper electrotypes can also be taken 
from the plaster mould, which would serve for ornamenting ob- 
jects with correct forms and patterus of natural leaves, to which 
they are applicable. 





DISSECTED LEAVES AND SKELETONS OF PLANTS —The leaves 
are put into rain water, and allowed to remain without an 
exchange of water until decomposition is carried to the requisite 
extant that they may he freed from their cuticle and pulpy 


matter. After macerating them for a short time in fresh, elear: 
water, they may be bleached by immersion in a diluted solution | 


of chloride of lime (one-sixth ciiloride to five-sixths water ). 


Thay must be well washed from this fluid when snfficiantly - 


whitened, and quickly dried before the fire or in the sun. Care 
must be taken not to allow the decomposition to be carried too 
far, or the fibrous stracture will become injured also ; uor must 


the specimen remaia too Jong in the chloride, or injury will; 


likewise ensue, Leaves with strong fibre should be preferrad. 
The fibrous parts, and also seed vessels aud calyxes should be 
cleared with -a fine camel hair brush, When the pulpy matter 
adheres too strongly, it may be removed by a stream of water 
poured upon it, assisted by o small brush tool. When the 
skeletons of plants are thus prepared aud arranged in a group, they 
furm an elegant and instructive ornament. Such delicate 
fabrics of course require a glass shade for their preservation, 


TT 


To Dye Grasses.—All the varieties of grass are coated on 
their surface with a material reseunbling glass, a hard impenetra- 
ble substance, which is very visible on common cane. On 
this account it is with difficulty tliat the dyer can impart any great 
variety of calour to auch materials, and it accounts for the little 
variety of colour that is seen in the straw hat trade. Were it 
not for this difficulty it is more than probable that straw bonnets 
would be seen in-all the eolourg of the rainbow. Although the 
colours are by no means bright, yet it is posstble to stain grasses 
sufficiently for many ornamental purposes. Many of the grasses 
are so exceedingly beautiful in form that they are frequently 
gathered, and when dry, are made up into pretty ornaments for 
the sitting-room. If, however, some of the specimens are not 
artificially eoioured, when grouped together they have rather 
& sombre appearance, owing to their sameness of tint. A_ little 
variety of colour may be imparted thus:—B/ue tm given by dipping 
the grasses into a boiling hot solution of indigo in sulphuric acid.— 
A Light Blue oan be given by diluting with water the above 
solution to the desired shade.— Yellow is imparted by steeping 
the grass ina boiling decoction of turmeric.—ed, by boiling 
shreds of scarlet cloth in water containing a little alum.— Green 
is imparted by placing the grass first into a hot solution of 
sulphate of copper, aud then into a bath of common soda in 
water; and also by dyeing the grass first bine and then yellow.— 
Biack and Slate colours are produced by first dipping the grass 
11 & decoction of logwood, and afterwards in a solution of sulphate 
of iron. Other tinta are procured by varying the bath with 
prussiate of potash, chromate of potash, Bruzil wood, archil 
and many other chemicals 





Original Articles. 





THE FLOWER GARDEN, 
ANNUALS, 
Ricinus. Nat, Ord., Fuphorbiaces. 


These have become extremely popular iv Kurope during the past 
few years for use in sub-tropical gardening, In this country, 
however, they are but rarely- allowed « place m our gardens. 
This is probably owtng to the fact that A. communis, or Palma 
Christi, the well-known Castor Oil Plant, is one of the most 


common juogle plaats in Lower Bengal. 


to give a complete list of all the varieties now grown. 
generally divided into the following distinct groups, each of whieh 
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There are now probably 
upwards of a hundred hybrid varieties in cultivation, and amongst 
these there are many with very beautiful foliage, and others again 
are remarkable for the briliancy of their flowers or the bright 
colour of their fruits, and are certainly deserving a place in every 
garden where sufficient room can be found for them, Although 
in Europe these are all classed as anuuals, in this country most 
of tlle varieties may be grown as perennials, and frequently attain 
a height of twelve to fifteen feet within twelve months from the 
time of sowing. Seed may be sown any time after the expiration 
of the rains in the border where they are to remain. They thrive 
in avy good, deep soil if kept liberally supplied with water during 
the early part of their growth, The following are the leading 
varieties :— 


R. mexicanus. 
R. pulcberima, 
R. macrocarpa. 
R. tricolor, 

R. spectabilis, 
R. purpureus, 


R. africanus. 

‘RR. borboutensis arboreus, 
R, erulescens. 
R. Duchess of Edinburgh. 
R. Gibsoni, 


R. insignis. 
SALPIGLossIs. Nat. Ord., Solanacew. 


A. very beautiful croup of annuals which has been wonderfully 
improved and increased during the past few years, aud now 


includeg an immense number of varieties of various forma and in 


alinost every shade of colour, ranging in height from about six 
inches to upwaris of two feet. The new dwarf kinds are extreme- 
ly beautiful, producing flowers almost equal in size to the larger 
varieties, and bicom so profusely as almost entirely to hide the 
foliage. | 
Sow the seed ia pans early in October, and as soon as the 
plants are large enough, they should be planted out into the 
border. They require a well-manured soil, and should be planted 
in a situation fully exposed to the aun. It would be impossible 
These are 


include varieties in almost every shade of colour. 


S. variablis. S. variabilis mazima. 
ss napa. 5. , pumila multifiora. 


Salvia. Nat. Ord. Labiater, 


Most of the members of this genus are perennials, the only 
annuals being 5S, coccinea and its uamerous varieties. These, how- 
ever, are but rarely seen mm cultivation here; the flowers of most 
of thei are very small, and when plants are grown singly havea 
weedy, shabby, appearauce. They are, however, extremely attrae- 
tive when grown it large masses, as the flowers, though emall, 
are generally very brijliant in colour. Seed should be sown in 
the placa where the plants are to remain, at the expiration of 
the rains; they require a good, rich soil, anda partially shaded 
situation suita them best, 


Saponania. Nat, Ord., Caryophyllacen. 


A small group of dwarf plauts composed both of annuals and 
perennial species. The former are represented iu our gardens by 
S. calabrica, and its numerous vaneties. They are especially 
valuaule for edginga or carpet bedding, rarely exceeding four 
to siz inchea in height, and producing their small bright- 
coloured flowers in the greatest profusion. Seed should be sown 
in October in pans, and the plants put out as‘seon as they are 
strong enough. Varieties — 


§. calabrica, S. ealabrica pumila. 


BS. oy alba. S. rosea striata. 
S.  », ~— delicata. S. compacta alba, 
§  ,  marginata. 'S. sptendens, 
By rosa, S. cuccitiea. 
ScuizantHus. Nat. Ord. Scrophulariacen. 


A very handsome annual, and well deserving a place in every 
garden. Beiuy of rather a straggling habit, they are not adapted 
for growing as single specimeus, but when planted in large masses 
or beds, they are extremely attractive, producing their peculiar- 
shaped, orchid-like flowers tu great profusiun, and of the ‘most 
brilliant shades of colour, 
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Seed should be sown in October in the place whera the plants 
are to remain, as they do uot bear transplanting well. They 
require a light, sandy soil, and ae abundance of water, and should 
be grown in a situation fully exposed to the sun. Varieties: 


S. gracilig. S. pyramidalis, 
S. - pinnatus. 5. aplendens, 
S.  oculatus., S.  ticridioides. 
S. papilonaceous, S. retusus. 


ScHIZOPETALON. Nat. Ord., Cruetfera., 


S. Walkeri, the only known variety of this genus is a very hand- 
some Jittle annual, bearing peculiarly-feinged, pure white flowers, 
which are very sweet scented. It should besown io the placa 
where tha plants are intended to remain, and thrivea best ina 
light, sandy soil, well eoriched with manure. 


Senecio. Nat, Ord., Composit. 


An extonsive genus of plants, principally annuals, many of them 
of great beauty ; they can, however, but rarely be cultivated with 
much success in the plains, as they almost invariably die off on 
the first approach of the hot season, before the plants can be 
brought forward enoug! to flower. 

Seed should be sown early in Oetoberin pans, aod the plant 
put ont in the beds as soon as they are about two inches high. 
They require a good, rich soil, and must be kept liberally supplied 
with water, All the annual species are hybrids of S. elegans, and 
include varieties both with single und double flowers. 4S. specto- 
sue is a new perennial variety, iitroduced into Europe ia 1880, 
and is described as one of the most brilliantly coloured flowering 
plants in cultivation, bearing, for a period of six months continu- 
ously, its beautiful bright magenta flowers in the greatest 
profusion. 


SILeNE. Nat. Ord., Caryophyllacee. 


A well known family of dwarf annuals, well adapted for edg- 
ings, rockeries, etc, and also extensively employed in Europe for 
carpet bedding. ‘The individual flowers are very amali, but when 
grown in large clumps, their brilliant colours are very attractive. 
Seed should be sown in October, or after the expiration of the 
rains, ip the place where the plants are to remain. 

During the past few years an immense number of varieties 
have been introduced. The best of these are & armeria, 8, ort- 
entalis, S. pendula, and S. pendula compacta, and their numer- 
ous varieties, the last mentioned being the smallest speciea kuown, 
rarely exceeding three inches in heigitt. 


SNaPppRracgon. See Antirrhinum., 


SoLanum. Nat. Ord., Selanacem. 


The annual varieties of the Solanum are now very popular in 
Europe as decorative plants, many of them being extremely 
beautiful with their brilliantly coloured fruits of various shades of 
colour. These are but rarely seen in cultivation here; there is no 
doubt, however, that they could be grown sucessfully, as nearly 
all the other members of this extensive order, either edible or or- 
namental, thrive to perfection in this country. 


SPECULARIA, Nat. Ord, Campanulacece. 


S. speculum or Campanula speculum, or what is more gener. 
ally known as Venus’s Looking Glass, is one of the oldest annuals 
tu cultivation (first introduced in 1596), but like most other old 
fuvorites it has been so improved and changed that the original 
tvpe, with its peculiar deep blue flowers, is almost lost in the 
large number of newer varieties, both single and double, that 
have been introduced during the past few years, Some of these 
wien growo in large masses are extremely effective, and have the 
additional advantage of remaining in bloom fora very long period. 

Sow the seed in October in the open ground. They thrive well 
many good garden soil, but must be kept liberally supplied with 
water, 


Struck. See Mathiola. 


SPHENOGYNE. Nat. Ord., Composite, 


A small group of very handsome annuals, which thrive well io 
the hills, but can never be cultivated with any success in the 


plains. Plants are easily raised from seed sown in October, and 
thrive well up to the commencement of the hot season, when they. 
invariably die off without producing a single flower. 


SuNFLOWER. See Helianthus. 


Taaetes, (Marygold.) Nat. Ord., Composite. 


The Marygold is held in so much esteem by our Hindoo ma- 
lees that they too frequently, on their own respongibility, over- 
crowd our gardena with it, so much so that owners are frequeutly 
compelled to order its extermiation altogether. A few plants in 
@ mixed border may go far to enliven a garden, but when grown 
to excess, their glaring colours bave the effect of entirely neutra- 
lizing the beauty of the many other annuals that may be growiug 
near them. Z. erecta, tha African Marygold, isthe kind so much 
grown here. Of this there are now several varieties in all shades, 
from the pulest yellow to the deepest orange, some of them of au 
immense size, with flower upwarda of six inches in diameter. 
There ia also a new variety with quilled flowers, which is said to 
be a great acquisition, 

Seed should be sown in pangin July and August, and put out 
when about three inches high ; they will commence flowering in 
November, and continue to bloom freely ali through the cold 
season. J’. patula, the French Marygold, is quite distinet from 
the preceding, being dwarf in habit and bearing flowers peculiarly 
atriped or spotted, with various sliadea of orange and brown, The 
new dwarf varieties make vary effective bedding plants; they 
should be cultivated in the same manner aa the preceding. 


Teunsercia. Nat. Ord., Acanthacer. 


A small group of extensive climbers. In Europe most of the 
varieties are grown as annuals, but in thia country they are moat 
easily cultivated as perennials, and the little care required to save 
them through the rainy season is amply repaid by the splendid 
specimens they maks the second year. 

Seed should be sown in October or November, in light sandy 
soil; it ia advisable to soak the seeds in warm water for three or 
four hours before sowing. Varieties :— 


T. Alta T. alta coccinea. 
T. , alba T. elegans. 

T. ,. surantiaca, T. grandiflora. 
JT. , Baker. T. laurifolia. 


TROPG@OLEUM, Seo Vasturtitim. 


Viscaria, Nat. Ord., Caryophyllacec, 


A very pretty little annual; when grown in large masses is a 
very effective object. Seed should be sown at the same time as 
the other annuals in the place where the plants are to remain, 
as it does not bear trausplanting well, Varieties:— 


Y. oculta, ¥. Dunnetti 

¥. alba. ¥. elegans picta. 
¥. cardinalis. V. bybrida. 

¥. coerulea. ¥. pana varieties. 


WaITLAvVIA. Nat. Ord. Hydroephyliaceer. 


A very handsome annual, and one that should be found in every 
collection, thriving to perfection in this country. Seed should be 
sown in the open ground in October ; they require a good, light, 
rich soi] and an abundance of moisture. Varieties :— 


W. grandiflora, W. grandiflora alba. 


W. gloxinioides, 





ORNAMENTAL FOLIAGE PLANTS. 


ANTHURIOMS, 


This extensive family seems to be coming forward prominent- 
ly in public estimation, and amongst them are undoubtedly many 
noble species, though few or any of the new varieties can compare 
with A. crysiellinum, A. Werocqueanum or 4. Vettchi. A. 
splendidum promises to be a maguificent plant, but with this 
genus it is extremely difficult to tell till the plants are fully de- 
veloped, and this frequently takes years, We well remember 
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when A. crysiallinum first came out to [ndia: 1t waa then con- 
sidered a murvel of good culture to see it with leaves six or 
seven inches iti diameter: now if is DO uncominon occurrence to 
meet with it tweive or fifteen jnches across. ‘This genus waa 
formerly cousidered extremely difficult to grow successfully ; 
the error was-generally in taking too much care of them ond treat- 
ing them as if they were extremely delicate plants,whereas, on the 
contrary, there is scarcely a hardier plant in cultivation. Give ita 
good free open soil, with plenty of drainage aud a moist shady 
situation, and success ts certain, 

The Anthuriums may be divided into two distinct sections 
—first those cultivated for their ornamental foliage, and secondly, 
those grown for the brilliancy of their flowers; and which ever sec- 
tion we take, it will be fuund to contain some of the most beautiful 
piants yet known in the horticultural world; and undoubtedly, 
when their value becomes better known, they will also become 
yates favorites here, for we have a climate tu every way suited 
to them, 


ORNAMENTAL FOLIAGE SECTION.—Many of the older foliage 
varieties, such as A. leuconeurum, 4. reqale, A, metgnificum and 
A. erystallinum, have tong beeu introduced itite this country. The 
best of these is undoubtedly A. erystadlinum, which has become 
an established favorite amongst us. As a rule, however, its cultiva- 
tion seems to be but imperfectly understood; consequently the 
plunt, as generally seen liere, has a weak, sickly appearance, with 
smal] contorted leaves of a pale green colour, instend of the bold 
magnificent foliage, with its unrivalled metallic lustre and 
pure silvery veinings which it produces when grown under favor- 
abla conditions, <A well-crown specimen is tndeed a noble object, 
with its leaves often measuring as muchas eighteen inches in 
length and twelve to fourteen inches in breadth ; undoubtedly 
one of the most magnificent plants in the whole vegetable king- 
dom. This, however, in potnt of size of foliage, has been eclip- 
sed by the two grand varieties—A. Wurocgueanum and A, 
Veitehi—which will be found described below. These, however, 
Jack the variegation in the foliage that makes 4. Crystailanum 
such an attractive object. 


Culture.—The plants of this genus being of an epiphytal 
nature require to be grown in & moist, shady situation, und 
in a soil of a light porous nature, In England they are generally 
enltivated in a compost of peat and sphagum mosa, but as it is 
not possible to procure either of these articles here, we are 
compelled to adopt the best substitute we cau make to auswer 
the purpose. This is a compost made aa follows :— 


Leaf mould -» 12 parts. 
Well-baked fibrous turf ca 8 < 
Spent bark or tan a | ‘i 
Coarse sand a | i 
Moss, chopped finely | . 


If moss is not procurable, cocoa fibre refuse may be substi- 
tuted, but the former is much to be preferred. If grown in pots, 
they should be plunged into the soil, or the pot may be placed 
iu another of greater diameter, andthe space between the two 
filled with soil which should be kept damp, This prevents any 
great variation in the teinperature of the soil at the roots, either 
from the sun heat by day, or by the cold caused by the ecunuse- 
quent evaporation by night, when pots ofa porons nature are 
exposed. Itis hardly necessary to say that sudden changes of 
temperature are harmful to every description of plant, and more 
especially ao to those witb roota of a tender succulent nature as 
in this genus. 


Propagation—This is generally effected by removing the 
lower leaves from growing plants, which ia an operation that 
requires careful mauipulution, The base of tle leaf stalk is 
generally in the form ofa sheath, closely clasping the stem, so 
that iu removing cuttings care must be taken te insert the kinfe 
well above the latent bud, and drawing it down by a seini-cir- 
cular cut bring it out just below the leaf stein: this will insure 
the bud being removed without injury. When possible, these cut- 
tings should be taken off with at least one or two of the fleshy 
roots which the plants throw out so freely above the soil adher- 
ing to them: this will insure their starting with much greater 
vigour, 





The following ia another plan and one that is more simple 
in operation, and equally, if not more certain, in its results :—Take 
tha oldest and strongest plant you can precure; shake it out of 
its pot; wash all the soil away from the roots, then remove atk 
the portion of the cid stem (or as some incorrectly term it the 
tap root) which has been underground, leaving one or two good 
fleshy roots on the plant only, ‘Tlie must be reputted at once, 
aud if kept in a cool shady place for a few days will scarcely suffer 
from the chauge at all. Tie portion of the stem removed shonid 
be carefully examined and cut into amall pieces, each containing 
a single eye and a good strong root. These should be potted ainy- 
ly in good light soil and kept very close under glass for about a 
month, by which time they will commence to throw up leaves 
when more air will be necessary, By this method it is often 
possible to make ten, or sometimes even twenty nice young plants 
from a stngle old stem. In growing any of the varieties of 
Anthurium belonging to the ornamental foliage section, one thing 
must uever be forgotten, and that ta to carefully remove every 
flower stem or spathe ag soon as if appears; by doing this the 
leaves attain quite double the size they would do otherwise, 

The following are the best amongst the foliage varieties :— 


A. crystallinum. —This plant when first introduced into Europe, 
only a few years since, was descrrbed as “the grandest foliage 
stove pluot then known,” and it certainly well deserves the title. 
It hag large leaves of a rich dark olive green colour, the mid-ribs 
and principal veins being bordered on eneli side with a bright 
silvery white band, The young leaves are of a rich bronzy shade, 
forming a contrast to the more matured foliage, 


A, crystallinum Williamsi.—A variety of the preceding, but with 
the foliage considerably elongated ; the colour of the veins is also 
more distinct. 


A. Hurrisit Pulchrum.—aA beautifully variegated form of the 
rare Aafhuriwum ffarri sii, introduced from Brazil, it has a 
short caudex, from which arise the green petioles. These support 
the elongate lance-shaped leaves, which are rounded at the base, 
and of a pale green colour, closely flecked with confluent white 
maikings, intermixed with dark green, giving the appearance 
ofa delicate silvery variegation. The scape is about a foot long, 
pale green. anil bears the linear-lanceolate creamy white, deflexed 
spathe, which ig pinkish at the top, and surrounds the erect deep 
crimson spadix. It is au attractive and desirable stove Aroid. 


A. Insigne.— A noble and striking Aroid ; the leaves have ter- 
ete petioles which are slightly sheathing at the base; the leat 
blade is three-lobed, deflexed at first, afterwards elevated, the 
middle lobe lauceclate and the two lateral lobes semi-ovate, be- 
ing most developed on their exterior edge; these lateral lobes 
have from three to five longitudinal ribs, and the central one is 
primately veined with a connecting veinlet running about half an 
inch within the margin, The young leaves have a bronzy tinge 
before taking on the full green of the mature foliage. 


A. Macrolobum —A noble addition to this remarkably pict 
resque family of plants. It lias a short erect stem and terete green 
petioles which support a large deflexed leaf blade, of a dark 
green color, marked with about five pale green ribs, cordate in 
outline with an acuminate apex, an open sinus at the base, and 
about three acute marginal lebes. ‘This attractive plaut is a 
hybrid between A, feuconeurum and A, pedato-radiatum, aud will 
be appreciated by lovers of handsome foliage. 


A, magnificum. Syn. Cordifollum—A variety with smaller 
foliage than A, Crystallinum, butsomewbat resembling that variety, 
having its mid-rib and veinings of a very pale green ; this cou- 
trasting with the ground colour of the leaf, which isa very dark 
greep, gives the plant a very striking effect. 


A, regale—A five old variety, with noble foliage, of a rich dark 
green colour, throwing up its immeuse leart-siiaped leaves on u 
stalk ofteu upwards of three feet in length. ‘The leaves in s well 
grown specimen are about two feet iu leneth, 


A. splendidum—aA strikingly beautiful stove Arotd, imported 
from South America, It is quite distinct from any thing yet in 
cultivation, and a plant which cannot fail to beeome umyversally 
admired, the surface of the leaves being remarkably peculiar. — It 
has a short thick caudex, from which spring up the cordate leaves, 
which have an opeu sinus, the lubes meeting bebind, ‘The course 
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of the nerves is marked by a broadish band of deep lustrous vel- 
vety green, the intervening spaces of about equal width being in 
striking contrast of a-pale yellowish green. ‘The leaf surface is 
scabrous, and the portions between the ribs strongly bullate ag if 
raised in papillose blisters. ‘Tle veins on the under surface are 
angular with tooth-like projections at intervals, while the whole 
wider surface is punctate with smal! pallid duts, 


A, Triumphans.—A plant of noble habit, introduced from Brazil. 
It hag an erect stam, furnished with alternate leaves, the petioles 
terete, or in the older. state quadrangular, and the leaf blades 
elongately heart-shaped of a bright green colour, with the ribs 
prominent and of a paler green. Tha quadrangular peduncle 
sipporta a narrow green spathe, aud a stout greenish white 
spad x. , : 

A, Veitchit—-A very handsome Aroid, native of Columbia, 
The leaves are ovate-oblong, greatly elongated, attaining lengtlis 
of from 2 to? feet, with a breadth of less than one-third of 
these dimeusions ; coriaceous in texture, and. deep green with a 
glossy metallic surface when fresh expanded, becoming paler by 
age. ‘The principal nerves are arched and deeply sunk, giving 
the surface a conspicuously waved appearance. 


A. Warocqueanum -—This is undoubtedly the finest Anthurium 
yet introduced; the leaves are greatly elongated, frequently 
attaining a length of 30 inches with a breadth of 7 to 9 incties; the 
ground colour is a very rich velvety green, to which the light 
colour of the mid-rib and veins form a pleasing coutrast, 


FLOWERING VaRietizs.—These, which are considered to be 
amongat the grandest ornameuts of the steve in England, are 
but very rarely to be met with in this country. Possibly this 
1s principally owing fo the fact that the old flowering vuriety, 
A, Scherzerianum (which was the only one known for years) 
is rather a difficult subject to manage, and unless properly 
treated will not thrive or flower satisfuetorily. Tiig cannot, 
however, be said of the more recently introduced vyarieties—A. 
Dechardi or A. ornatum. These will thrive with the greatest 
vigour utder pearly any circumatances, and especially so if 
kept in a moist shady situation. ‘The same soil as recom- 
mended for the foliage varieties will answer also equally well 
for these, and they may be propagated aleo by the same 
methods, The A. Sckerzertanum varieties require a soil of 4 
very porous nature, through which water will percolate freely, 
as althouch tbe plant loves moisture, and it ig essential 
to its well being, any stagnation at its roots is certain des- 
truction to it. In the rainy season it is, therefore, necessary to 
keep the plants in a glass structure, Treated in this way the 
plants thrive well and bloom freely, although the spathes are 
never so large here as they produce under stove treatment in 


Europe. | 


A, Andreanum—tThis maguificent Araceous plant was discover- 
ed in the province of Choco, United States of Columbia, by M. Ed. 
Andre, whose name it bears, and it is certainly one of the most 
strikino and remarkable flowering plants of recent introduction, 
The flower spathes, which are borne well above the foliage, are 
heart-shaped and of a most brilliant searlet colour, the surface 
irregularly corrugated and transversed by deep sinuous veins: 
the spadix is ivory-white at the base, aud greenish-yellow at 
the tip. It is an extremely attractive plant, and the individual 
flowers remain in perfection about three moths. 


A, Dechardi.—A plant of rebust habit, with deep green foliage 
_ somewhat resembling that of Bucharis Amazonica, and produces 
large showy-white flowers which are sligiitly fragrant. This plant 
thrives with the greatest vigour here, but is rather shy of pro- 


ducing its splendid flowers, 


A. ornatum.—The Anthuriums comprise a very large family ; 
some of them are unsurpassed for the beauty and usefulness of 
their flowers, and others for the magnificence of their foliage ; 
but the one now offered combines both these features, In wel]- 
grown plants the petioles are about 3 feet long ; leaves light green 
aud cordate in shape, from 9 to 12 inches roa ; the flowers are 
thrown well above the foliage on stout flower stalks; the spathe, 
which is pure white, ia from 6 to 8 inches in length, and 23 
inches in breadth, sweet scented, tapering towards the apex: the 
spadix, which is about 6 inches in length, stauds op very conspi- 
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cuonsly, being nearly black, but covered with a violet lune. This 
most interesting plant should find a place in every collection. 


_ A. Scherzerianum.—The original species was introduced from 
Costa Rica, and is generally known in Eugland as the Flamingo 
Plant. It lias much smaller foliage than any of the preceding, 
having leaves about twelve inches in length atid one and-a-half 
inches in breadth, producing bright scarlet floral spathes, each of 
Which retatn their briiliancy for two or three months. In addition 
to these there are the recently introduced varieties— : 


A. Scherzeriannm alum, A. acherzerianum Giganteum, A. Scher. 
rerianum Wardianum, A. Scherzerianum Willtamsi, auc A, Seherzeri- 
anum HRothschiidianum, all of which are varieties or cultural 
Improvements of the last described species, 


ORCHIDS. 


DENDROBIUMS (continued.) 


D. Falconer —A very distinct variety of a slender pendulous 
habit of growth, with closely knotted branching stems; flowers 
white and purple. This isa most difficult variety to cultivate, 
and can rarely be induced to grew satisfactorily in the plains. 
Even in Europe this is always looked upon as one of the most 
uncertain species of this large family. 


D. Falconert giganteum.—This ia considerable improvement 
in many respecte on the preceding ; the flowers are larger and 
more highly coloured, and the stems, or more correctly speaking 
pseudo-bulbs, are considerably stouter and more erect in growth ; 
the chief character, however, anda very important one, ie that 
white the flowers of the ordinary type only retain their beauty 
for four or five days, those of this variety last fully three weeks, 
in good condition. 


D. Parmeri —This belongs to the D. densiflorum section, having 
club-shaped stems. ‘This variety is easily distinguished by the 
peculiar quadrangular form of the bulbs near their auinmit + the 
flowers are borue inn dense drooping cluster and vary in colour 
from pure white or straw colour to pale piuk or lavender; the 
labellum also white with rich golden ceutre. . 


D, fimbriatum—A fine old variety, native of the Darjeeling 
hills; the stems grow from two to three feet in height; the’ flowers 
are borne on the old ateins on drooping racemes, each coutaining 
eight to twelve blooms of a bright golden yellow; lip of the sama 
colour and very deeply fringed, 


D. fombriatum octilatum.—This differa from the preceding only 
in having a large deep purple blotch in the centre of the lip. 


we A elliot very fine Burmese variety with stout erect 
pseudae-bulbs nbout a foot in height, which ara covered withr 
short hairs; the flowers are produced in clusters of three or 
four from the top of the stem, each about threa inches in diameter ; 
the sepala and petals are pure white; labellum the same colotr, 
but with bright yellow centre, 


D. formosum giganteum.—This is a magnificent variety of the 
preceding; it is of the same habit of growth, but much stronger 
in every respect; the flowers frequently measuring four and-a- 
half to five inches in diameter, 


D, Gibseni~A handsome yellaw-flowered variety, with ereet 
stems about two feet in height: flowers borne in clusters, deep 
orange yellow ; lip of a much lighter colour with two dark purple 
spots at the base. 


D. Grifithianum.—A very uncommon variety and very rarely 
met with in cultivation in this country; in habit of growth it 
much resembles D. densiflorum, but is about doulsle the size of 
that variety in every part; the flowers are borne in immense 
drooptig racemes, and are of the richest golden yellow. 


D. heterocarpum.—aA_ rather uncommon variety with yellowish 
white flowers ; labellum deep yellow, streaked with crimson ; Very 
lighly scented. 


DB. Hilh.—A very fine Australian species, with long racemes of 


creamy white flowers, but nut cultivated with much success in this 
coubtry . 
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D, infundibulum —This is also cultivated under the name of 
D. Moulmetrense, and is probably merely a variety of 2 formosum, 
resembling that species exactly in habit of growth; the flowers 
are also of thesame colour, but are much larger and borne very 
profusely. 


D. Jamesianum.—tTiis variety also belongs to the D. formosum 
section ; the pseudo-bulbs are however more slender, and are 
not hairy ag in that variety; the flowers are about three inches 
in dismeter and are pure white, with the exception of tha lip, 
which is stained with ciunabar red. 


D, lituiflorum.—A charming species, somewhat resembling 2, 
nobi/e, but the flowers are smaller and different both in form and 
colour. The sepals area dark purple, and the lipa pure white 
with a border of purple ; it isa@ most desirable kind, as it lasts a 
long time in perfection. 


D. hituiflorum candidum—aA chastely beautiful variety of re- 
centintroduction, considered to be the finest of all the white- 
flowered Dendrodes ; it differs in no way from the original, except 
iu the absence of colour, the petals being pure white and the 
shell-like lip of a pale primrose shade of yellow, 


D. Lowii—ls a very attractive species from that wonderful 
home of Orcbids—“Borneo.” The flowers of this are produced in 
dense rucemes, and are about one and a half iuches across. The 
colour is aclear yellow with several red lines on the lip, which 
is beautifully fringed. The stema grow about a foot high, and 
are covered with denae short black down, 


D. iuteotum.—An evergreen species, but rarely met with in 
cultivation; flowers of a pale primrose colour, which are produced 
most profusely. 


D. M Carthte —This 1s undoubtedly one of the gems of this 
gorgeous family, ani is a native of Ceylun. Unfurtunately it is a 
most difficult variety to grow satisfactorily; the flowers are 
cherry-red aud a white, produced iu long racemes, which retain 
their beauty for upwards of a month. Should be grown on a 
block, 


D. macranthum.—See D. macrophylium, 


D, moschatum.—This is also frequently grown under the name 
of D, calceolue; the stems grow to a height of four to five feet; 
the flowers are produced on the old wood in clusters of eight to 
ten, and are of a buff yellow suffused with rose; the cup-shaped 
lip ia bright yellow with two dark purple spots at the base. 


D, moniliforme.—This bears some resemblance to D, nobile, 
but the flowers are somewhat smaller, and produced in greater 
profusion. ‘The colour is a rosy carnine at the base of the 
petals, gradually sliading to a deeper hue at the tips, This 
variety ig also known as D. Linawianum. 


D, macrophyfium—The species generally grown under this 
name in this country is really 2. macranthum, and is also koown 
as D. superbum (the true D. mucrophylium being a variety 
that is generally grown under the nameof DBD. Veitehianum.,) 
‘This variety is a native of tha Phillippine Islands, and is one of 
the most beautiful known; it isof pendulous habit, stems about 
two feet long ; the flowers are of a deep rosy pink, shading to pur- 
ple, and are about three to four inches in diameter, and have a 
disagreeably strong scent much resembling Rhubarb, 


BD, macrophylium gigantewm.—This, as the name implies, is a 
large variety of the preceding, flowers measuring upwards of five 
iuches in diameter, and are generally of rather a lighter shade 
than the original form. 


D. nobile—Is one of the most useful of this genus, and also one 
of the most beautiful ; under careful cultivation it ig possible to 
have plants Of this in flower almost all the year round. Of this 
there are pow many varieties in commerce differing more or less 
in colour and size of flower from the original type, the blossoms 
of which are deep pink and white, with a blotch of deep crimson 
in the centre of the lip. 


D. Parishti.—A very fine species which has now become com- 
paratively common in this country ; the stems are about two feet 
long and very stout; the flowers are produced in patrs,-aud are 
of a brilliant rose colour; the lip is of a lighter shade with dark 
purple jiues on euch side of the threat, 
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D. Paztoni.—Much resembles D. fimbriatum oculatum both 
in habit and colour of flowers ; the flowers iu this variety, however, 
are generally boroe iu pairs only, and not in a cluster aa in that 
Species. 

D Pierardi—This variety is so well known in Bengal as scarce- 
ly to need any description bere; itis of a pendulous deciduous 
habit, frequently attaining a length of five to siz feet; sepals and 
petala very pale pink; lip light primrose colour, atreaked with 
purple. The colour of this variety differs considerably according 
to the temperature in which it is grown; in the plains it ia fre- 
quently almost white, but in the Himalayas, where it is found in 
abundance, it becomes almust as deep in colour as D. nodile, 


D. Pisrardi latifolium.—A fine variety of the preceding, but 
of stronger growth; the flowers are of the same colour and tauch 
larver, 


D, primulinum.— A deciduous variety of pendulous habit; the 
flowers ara produced in two lines along the stems, and ure of a 
pale pink and white; should be grown in a basket or ou a block. 


D. primulinum giganteum.—a grand variety of the preceding, 
with immense flowers of the same colunrs ag the typical species. 


D. puichelium—aA very pretty dwarf variety of deciduous 
habit; the petats and sepala are white, sometimes shaded with 
pink ; lip of same colour, deeply fringed, aud bright orauge spot 
in the centre. 

D, saiguinolentum—This species igs easily distinguished by 
tbe peculiar reddish violet colour of the stems, which grow some 
three or four feet high ; the flowers are prodaced on the top of the 
old stems, which continue to flower for years; flowers deep fawn 


colour tipped with violet ; lip of the same colour spotted with 
deep red. 


D. senile. —Thia ts a very rare and curious variety, native of 
Moulmein ; the pseudo- buibs are about six inches in height, and 
ara covered with a dense coat of soft hair. Tie flowers are of 
a bright clear yellow, about an inch in diameter. 


D. superbum—Seea D, macrophyitum, 


D, thyrsiflorum.—aA fine species, resembling D. densiflorum in 
habit but is of stronger growth; the flowers sre produced in 
deuse panicles just below the apex of the stems; sepals and 
petals pure white ; labellum a beautiful bright gelden yellow, 


D. tortile—A very handsome species from Juva, resembling D, 
nobile both in form and colour of flowers. 


D, transparens.—A fine old variety, native of Assam, of semi- 
pendulous babit; produces its flowers most profusely along the 
entire stem ; these are either white or a very delicate lavender, 
with blotch of deep crimson in the centre of the lip. 


D. Vetichianum—tThis 1s generally grown in Europe under the 
name of D, macrophyiium ; the stems are club-shaped; the racemes 
of flowers erect ; the sepala yellow shaded with green; petals 
white ; lip dull yellow streaked with purple, a very distinet variety, 


D, Wurdianum.—This is undoubtedly the most popular mem- 
ber of the whale family of Dendrobes ; it is of semi-pendulous habit 
with very stout kootted stems from two tothree feet in height; 
the flowers are produced in twos or tlirees almost along the entire 
stein, each Liossomn measuriag upwards of four inches in diameter; 
the sepals and petals are aciear waxy white, tipped with bright 
magenta ; the lower part of thelip bright orauye spotted with 
Grins 


D, Wardianum album.—A very distinct variety differing from _ 
the original type only in colour, the flouwera being pure white, 
with the exception of a blotch of deep yellow at the buse of the 
lip. 

HYBRID VanIeTIEs. 


D, Ainsworthiii—This waa oue of the first hybrid Orchids raised 
in England, and is a cross between D, nvbiie aud D. heterocarpum ; 
in habitit resembles the former variety ; the flowers are pure 
white with a large blotch of bright Atuarauth iu the centre of tha 
lip. 

D.—Domint.—A cross between D. nobtie and D, monilifarmé, 
and is exactly intermediate between thoae two species, partaking 
however of the Horiterous nature of the latter parent, 
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D, Endocharis—A hybrid from D, japonicum and D. hetero- 
carpum ; it is of erect habit, and very free flowering ; the flowers are 
in pairs about two. inches across, with broad milk-white petals; 
lip atained with purplish crimson lines, 


D. aniendissimum —The finest hybrid variety yet introduced, 
raised from D. heterocarpam anal D. macrophyilum ; sepals white 
faintly tinged with purple at the tips, while the lip bas a large 
deep blotch of tite mehest purple edged with pure white. 


D, Rhodostoma.—A cross between D. Huttoni-and JD. san- 
guinelenttium ; the petals are of a pure white stained at the tips 
with rich amethyst; the lubellum is also white edged with same- 
thyst, and with a clear strenk of yellow in the centre; the 
flowers are produced at the extremities of the pseudo-buibs, aud 
last a very long time in perfection. 


CYMBIDIUMS., 


Cymbidium Hookertanum and gigantium, which are now iD 
flower are, [ doubt not, fully admired by those whose good fortune 
it isto possess them, ‘TThetr spikes are very welcome, appearing 
at what may be called the wind up of the orehid flowering season, 
when amateurs are fast giving up the delightful expectancy of 
seeing new blooms appear, The first named ia certainly the 
more beautiful of the two. The spikes droop from the bottoms 
of the bulb like formations which are clasped by the bases of the 
leaves. The dorsal sepa! is 1}" long by 4” in width, acuminate, 
slightly tapers towards the buse, lies iameadiately above the column 
aud droops over the anther as if to protect that organ, Lateral 
sepala, same size as the upper one, rather wavy, divergent, the tips 
being 24” apart. Lip 14—1}" long, distal portion 2” wide, some- 
what flat, reflexed: two ridges down the centre from base as far 
as the Iobes: lobes erect, “Column 13” long, 
Color of corolla yellow, sometimes greenish yellow, regularly 
‘lined with reddish-brown, Lip medial and distal ‘portions pure 
‘white, latter spotted near margin with reddish-brown :shading 
to yellow or greenish-yellow at the lobes; ridges spotted: thence 
to extremity a distinct hne of reddish-brown, lobea lined with 
the same color, Column yellow, spotted above, irregularly streak- 
ed and lined on the under ride. It will be seen that the prevalent 
color is reddish-brown: this shows to advautage the white lip, 
which is more intensely white in this than io any other orchid 
I know. : 

C. giganteum—Which resembles the above species, ia more 


vigorous in habit, has a larger bulb, much wider teaves,a semi- 


erect spike, aud prodaces flowers of more substance. The parts 
of the corolla are the same in length though a little wider and 
more profusely colored with reddish-brown ; petals more divergent, 
measuring 23-3” between extremities, Lip light yellow, distal 
portion freely blotched with rusty brown; two fleshy ridges down 


the centre covered with long erect hairs: lobes lined with 


maroon, aud the whole inner surface more or less hairy. 
C giganteum. ranges from about 3500'-7000' elevation, 
C, Hookerianum—-la not found quite so low, 


thickly moss-covered trees, 
2506 





GARDENING IN THE HILLS. 
Cainttse PRIiMRoses, 


These, like most other flowers, have been considerably improved 
during the past few years, and instead of seeing plants with thin 
flinsy blooms about the size of an eight anna piece, as was for- 
inerly the case, it is no uncommon thing now to see them almoat 
as large as a crown piece, with beautifully fringed edges and of a 
great substance, which thickness of petal not ouly adds to their 
appearance but renders the flowers much more lasting as they 
are less affected by damp. Striking, however, as has been the im- 
provement among the single kinds, the double varieties have advanc- 
ed even further towards absolute perfection, for amongst these 
we tow have many that are remarkably handsome and of yari- 
ous shades of colour, the pinks and lavendera boing of the most 
exqitiaite softness and finish. These when better known are sure 
to become general favorites, eapecially for making up bouquets, 
a purpose for which double Primulaa are specially adapted, the 


fleshy curved... 
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‘rot off.as they otherwise are. 
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flowers being just the size and form for working in with other 
kinds either singly or in trusses as they grow. 

Besides the doubles there are semi-doubles, a race that may 
be perpetuated from seed the same aa the single kinds; but the 
real doubles can only be increased by means of cuttings or di- 
visions of the old planta, which may be made any time after 
the plants have done bloomiog. 

Before effecting the separation, itis a good plan to let the 
plants become rather dry for a while, that the sappy juices may 
be got rid of a sittle,.as then they are not so liable to damp or 
In taking the cuttings, or .mak- 
ing the divisiona, ag much of the base as is sound and good 
should be procured, and having trimmed that part of all remains 
of ald leaf stems, the cuttings will be ready for inserting. ‘This 


should be done singly, in small pots, in sharp sand mixed with | 


an equal quantity of leaf mould: in this, df kept jnst moist 


‘Primutas root freely. “To enable them to do ‘tls, lowever, a 


komewhat close atmosphere is necessary, and this may be afforded 


‘them by placing ander ‘a small bandilight or frame. 


To be successful in propagating double Primulas, the thing 
is to do without watering, if possible, and yet to keep tha 


leaves fresh; this may be effected by giving a geutle spriokling 


occasionally with the syringe, but never sufficient for the water 
to run down,into the hearts. If properly treated they will be 
ready for potting off in a month. 

‘The soil most suitable for growing Primulas is about one part 
loam to two of leaf mould with a good dash of -coarae sand te 
insure its porosity. It should be borne in ‘mind that -to keep 


‘Primulas healthy and the foliage in good colour, ‘they niet always 
shea moist ‘at the roots, and as acon-as they begin to shaw bloom 
liquid manure is a great help, but this.should be given weak and 


coutioned at regular intervals, 

As regard the singles and semi-doubles, seeds of these should be 
sown etther very early in tha spring for fowering the same season, 
or otherwise in August, to be kept growing all through the 
winter for spring bloom. Where proper appliances in the shape of 
glass houses or frames with a moderate degree of beat are avail- 
able, the fatter ig undoubtedly the best metbed; the plants being 
invariably stronger and bicoming more freely than those from 
the spring sowings. To get the seeds to germinate freely much 
care ig required. The way to insure the greatest amount of suc- 
cess is to have a pau and fill ita little more than three parts full 
of finely sifted leaf yoould mixed with @ amall portion of loam 
and sand, and having made the surface very smooth and level 
sow the seed regularty over it, when it should be Just covered 
with sandier soil and bave a pieca of glass laid over the surface 
‘to prevent evaporation. If then placed ina moderate degree 
of heat, the seed will soon be up and the plants ready for prick- 
ing out; this may be done either singly, ito smail pots or a 
dozen or so into other pans, to grow ou till they gain more 


| size. 


L < Buth species are : 
to be seen im the forest near Darjeeling, prowing high up on the | 


‘they seem to revel in the sun; but to grow them at their best it is 





‘PETUNIAR. 


In your lagt number you figure the double Petunia .and speak 
somewhat dieparagingly of the single varieties, Of the beauty 
of the former there can be no doubt, and it ts certainly a matter 
of surprise that they are not more generally cultivated. 

We grow them here in pots in good soil and train them on fan 
shaped supports, With judicious pinching, liberal ‘feeding and care- 
ful training they may be induced to make 4 continuous bloom for 
saveral months, and so long as they are protected from the wind 


the best practice to shelter them from the late afternoon gun. As 
to single Petunias they are grown with great success in masses 
with a few small thorny branches placed among them to shape 
the plot and give them the support they need to withstand 
the effects of heavy rains, In this way, witha little care, they are 
prevented from straggling, and when well grouped a most effec. 
tive display of colour is maintained without much trouble or 


cost, 
FAHABEE, 
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LOVE OF TREES. 


No people in the world take auch intellectual pleasures in treea aa the 
people of the British islands. The squirearchy and aristocracy, in their 
beantiful country homes, find almost a8 much enjoyment in their ancestral 
oxkg amid orerarcching avennes of elm, lime, beech and chestnut, as they do 
in their picture-galleries aid libraries. The overthrow by storm, or natural 
decay, of an ancient and pictureaque tree, in a ehady corner of their domain 
afficta them sorely. None but the veriest seapegrace and spendthrift will 
sell his orvamental timber without a panzanda struggle. HEngiishmen 
who are proprietors of no paternal acres, and who paas their long aud 
useful livea in striving to amass fortunes, perhaps to build upa-: county 
family, have, in the pleasant intervals when even the busiest men must 
unbend, delightful vistons of a coming time, when, in the evening of their 
daya, they, too, may sit under the shadow of their own vines or fig-trees, 
* with none to make them afraid.” 

Descending yet another step in the social Jadder, the clerk, the shop- 
kesper, the mechanic, escaping from the over-populous city where their 
daily lives are spent, rush ta the green fields and tha shady trees, with keen 
appetites for the beauties and pleasures of the country. The French have 
a great love of flowers, but not that passionate simiration for traes which 
is a part of our British idiosynorasy. The Americans have not yet arrived 
at that point in social history, when antiquity, whether it bo in the shape 
ofatree or an edifice, claims respect or admiration. They have, more- 
over, found the aoil of their fertila continent too greatly encumbered with 
trees that are veither useful nor ornamental, to be justified in aliowing 
forests to occupy the apace that is better davated to farma and corn-fields, 
The tastes and babite of the people do not lead, andare not likely to lead, 
to the growth and establishment of great rural and aristocratic families 
among them; and such luxury as wealth commands, finds among the 
Americang its feld of digpiay in the city rather than in the country. 

A distinguisbed American ona visit to London, was taken by an English 
friend to dine at the “ Star and Garter,” at Richmond, and was, as a matter 
of course, desired to regale his eyes with the beautiful natural panorama that 
is visible from the terrace. The Englishman, accustomed to admire the 
sylvan loveliness and umbrageous verdure of the view, with the clear 
Thames flowing through the laudscaps, like a thread of silver over a tisane 
of green velvet, expected that the American, a5 a man of taste, would sym- 
pathize in his feelings. ‘' Yes,” said the American, “it ia handsome enough, 
but it seome to me that it sadly wauta clearing !"’—WNature, 


LEGENDS OF THE APPLE, 


Of all fruits, the apple seema to have had the earliest and most mystical 
history. 1n Greece, the name of the hardy fruit, which, having appeared 
ou earth about the same time as man, haa followed him in bis migrations 
around the globe, became the naine for abeep, and all manner of wealth, as 
in Rome the flock pecus became pecunia, or money, Theophrastus enumer- 
ates it sa among the more civilized fruits, Tacitue saya that it was the 
favourite fruit of the ancient Gormana, and 4 shrivelled apple ia arnong the 
recoveries from the lake-dwellings of Switzerland. The myths concerning 
it meet usa In every age and country. Aphrodite beara it in her hand ne well 
as Five, The serpent guards it, the dragon watches it. It ia celebrated 
by Solomon, it ia the healing fruitof Arabian tables. Wiyssea longa fer it 
in the gardens of Alcinons. Tantalus grasps vainly for it in Hades. Azrael, 
the Angel of Death, accomplished bia mission by holding it to the nostril; 
and in the Northern Folk-lore “ Snowdrop” is tempted to her death by an 
appie, baif of which a cians has poisoned, but recovera lifa wheu the apple 
falls from her lips. The Golden Bird seeks the gokien apples of the king's 
garden in many a Norse atory, and when the tree beara no more. 
‘Frans Bertha” reveals to her favourite that it is because a mouse gnawwe 
at the tree's root, But oftener the apple ia the tempter in Northern 
mythology also, and semetimes makes the nose grow eo that the sacred 
pear alone can brivg it again to moderate size. 
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A Polish legend given by Manvhardt, saye:—"There is a giasa mountain, 
on the top of which stands a golden castle, before which ia a tree with 
golden apples, In the castle lives the anchanted deughter of « prince. 
Many vainly try to get on the mountain ; but at last the youth who has 
fastened the clawa of alynz to his hands and fest is successful, With 
the goiden apple be caims a dragon which he finds at the entrance ; and, 
finally, baving breken the spell that bound the princess, he must remain 
with her, and not returo to the lower earth. 

A Hanoverian legend says that a gir] was asked by the dwarfs to 
he god-mother ta one of their children, On the fixed day she was Jed 
down a heautifnl staircase, which was under an apple-tree in a court, to 
a auperb gatden whore treea were Jaden with fruita, She was repaid 
for emning by an apronfu) of apples, which, when she returned to the 
earth's surface, were fount te be of solid gol. 

These golden apples are often met with in Northern mytholgy. Iv 
some fegends it is related that auch may be taken from a tree growing 
over a fountain of holy water witha rejuvenating power—all of these 
myths being traceuble to the tree and fountain of Urd, one of the Nornir, 
—American Gardener's Monthly, 


MUSHROOMS. 


Many persone have had doubts ap to the nature of Mushrooms; 
some imagining them to be a low erder of animals, chained like «& 
apouge to one placa of abode, while athera think they are produced by the 
corruption of organic matter—an efflorescence, like saline matter on a new 
wall, Again, there are those who conaider them aa distinct gpecies, 
neither vegetabla nor animal, Burnett and other botanists hare, 
however, shown that all thease epeculationa ara based on an erromeous 
forudation, and that mushrooma are really and truly plants, Mildew, 
mould, toadstool, puffballs, mushrooms, anda great variety of anunlogous 
productions, belong to a class of planta calied frngi. The fungs amon® plants 
aud the insects among animals have very aptly bean termed “ the 
scavengers of nature 7' they clear up aud destroy evary kind of refusa 
matter cust upon the earth. By tiem the exuviw of one generation 
ara brokea up and couverted into would or manure for the next: 
Among the fung: there ip auch variety that a cagual observer would 
acarcely believe them all to belong to one family. Some are ao minute that 
only & microacope can reveal them to the human eye; others there gre so 
large that io the twilight, dieguised by their tawny colour, travellera in 
tropical climates have mistaken them for crouching wild beasts, ‘Phough 
aome of this class of plants form excellent food, such as the wall-known 
mushroom, champignona, and truffles, othara are deleterious and poisounns, 
The Fly mushroom produces almost instant death to those who oat it. The 
campestris, ou the contrary, is highly nutritive. During the Russian faete 
the poorer ordera almost live on this apecies, A very singular property ia 
possessed by the Siberian mushroom, which grows prolifically in Kamtschat- 
ka—-those who eak it become intoxicated ! The natural cravings for narcotic 
indulgence are thus fresly given by Nature to the juhkabitauts of thig 
inhospitable abode—the prison of the exiled Pole, 

The Siberian mushroom resembles the ordinary toadstool of England ; its 
intoxicating effects are so well known in Kamtschatka that it ie regularly 
collected and dried during the short summer montha for future use, Its 
more intoxicating when taken fresh thin when dry, aud has thy same effect 
either boiled in soup or made into sauce, Joblnaon, iv his excelent work 
Chemistxyy of Common dtfe, says that one or two of these emali fungs are 4 
common dose to produce a plessant intoxication for a whole day, and the 
desired effect comes on in about an hour after they are saten, and in avery 
way resembles intoxication by wine. —loral World, 





SORGHUM CULTIVATION IN AMERICA, 


Fhot the Sorghum plant is capable of producing augar in auffieient quanti- 
ties to cause it to be grown in some of the warmer parts of the glebe for 
that purpose ia well known ; owiug, too, to the sacchariue matter contuined 
in the stems, the plant ie often grown ag a fodder plant. Quite recently, 
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however, Sorghum has been brought prominently forward for extended 
cultivation in America ap a sugar yisldiog plant. This question has 
forme the aubject of an official rapore from the Secretary of the British 
Embasay at Washington, It would seem from this report that at a “Sugar 
Conreutionu,” held laat year, the claims of Sorghum or imphee aga augar- 


producing plant were fully discuased by very competent authorities. The’ 


Commissiguer of Agriculture, itis stated, showed that the Sorghum cane 
gave au excellent fibre after the extraction of the sugar, and that it could 
be worked up atany papet-mill; he advised, however, that the stalke be 
returned to the field, ao that thera would then ba po danger of deteriorating 
tha soil, The saccharine matter being derived entirely from the stmos- 
phere, there is no reason why, even by cultivating the plant on the same 
groond year after year it should not increase in fertility, Again, the crop 
of seed for profit is very important, for it ia as good for stock aa any grain 
raised, and is even good as a Dbreadstuff, The Commissioner of 
Agriculture is further reported to have said that he believed “that the 
different auiculturai gactions will have their ceutral factories ; that the 
farmers will boil their Sorghum or corn ayrup to a density of ten or twelve 
pounds to the galion, then take it to the factory end get flue sugar in 


gold and silver, have been obtained from the earth, and that during the 
game number of yearg 3,350,000,000 dols. have been paid by the country 
for sugatr—170,000,000 doilara more than the production from the mines, 
Therefore this new induatry ia of the greatest importance to tho country, 
It is not cousidered that Sorghum will ever compete with Beetroot for the 
production of sugar, but it haa the advantage of requiring leas maohinery 
and leas capital for ita manufacture. Sugar can be obtained from Sorgham 
in a emall way for home coneumption better than from Beet. Sorghum 
coutains ordiparily from one abd a bilf to two per cent. more sugar 
than the juice. of Indian Corn. Regurdiug the deterioration of juices, it 
is slated that the juice of the Beet will blacken im the course of a 
very few minutes, Indian Corn in the course of two or three hours, and Sor- 
ghuin, perhaps, in six or eight hours, Ordinary fand will produce from 
160 to 200 galions to the acre, and hy apecial oulture it may be made to ruc 
up to 250 to 300 gallons, On the Missouri River, where there ia a caloareou, 
goii, tolersbly rich, 250 to 300 gallons to the acre have been obtained, and 
without special cultivation. The best manures for ase are phosphates, lime, 
wood ashes, and plaster of Paris, which je exceedingly advantageous, The 
growth of the atatka of Sorghum may be iocreased to an iucredible extent 
by the uae of plaster of Paria, with some thinning of the juice it is true, 
but still the aver:ge production to an acre would be very mnoh inoreased 
by ita use. The difficulties which fromerly existed with regard to the 
cultivation and production of sugar from the Sorghum have been, 
during the past few years, toa great extent overcome ; one of the difficulties 
was that the crop waa liable to failure because of the lateness of 
its ripening, so that it did not mature until after corn ripened and 
was, therefore, liable to bea lost by frost. The seed has oow been tried 
far down in Texas and high up io Minnesota, and it has every where been 
auccesefull y cultivated and has proved prolific, In 1878 there was a con- 
siderable quantity of syrup produced in small quantities, but iu 1879, from 
the greater breadth of land cultivated, the production bas bean largely 
inereasod. © The Sorghum cause ia prolific in ita seed, which ia as valuable 
aa Oats or Corn for food for domestic animale. The yield of need ranges 
frow 16 to 30 bushels an acre, which at 25 ceuts a bushel is equal to from 4 
to 8 dole. per acre, The mauner of cultivation ia the same as for coru, 
The Commissoner of Agriculture calculates that if avery wan who plants 
coru Will plant au additional acre of Sorghum, he will be abie to gupply his 
own bousebold With augar and syrup. If he plant gn additional 5 to 10, or 
20 acres, he will have sugar and syrup not ouly aba low east for his own 
use, bot to sell. Sugar and syrup, which are now amoug the more costly 
of family expenditure, wili be then withiu the reach of every man who will 
plant a few acres of Sorghum, aud without reducing bis acreage in other 
crops he will add to bis list ef productions forsale. The sugar and syrup 
thua obtained will be ofa quality superior to that generally acid by the 
refineriea; it will be the pure product of the cane, not adulterated and poison. 
ed es ninetenthas of the angar and syrup acid by the grocers now.”. This is 
s highly flavoured prospect of 5 new branch ef onltivation for America, and 
notwithstanding that more might in all probability be done with Sorghum, 
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than ig at preseut dona, we fear it will be some time before all the propheciea - 
ag to its future, coutained in the report, are fulfilod.— Gardener's Chronicle, 





A EING’S GARDENER, 


No man beginuing his life and ending it as a garlener—though a king's 


- gardener—bag ever reaped auch acrep of honoura and rewards ag André la 
. Notre, He served Louis XIV., the most magnificent of French monarchs, 


aud he designed and formed haif-a-dozen of the most noted of French gar- 
dens. The father of thia distinguished pardener filled the post of superin- 
tendent of one of the royal gardens, and ha gave his eon, with praiseworthy 
ambition, an excellent education, intendiug bim for an artiat, Le Notre 
would probably have mids an excellent painter, but the king's gardens, 
in ess¢ and in posses, neaded him, aud fate aud fortune bent bia desires in 
the right direction. Having made hia mark by the preparation of some 
good designa at one of the lesser royal houses, the king, who was then con- 
templating tha creation of Versailles, eutrusted the gardena to Le Notre, 


2 The ground was diffienlt, but the gardener formed hia plan and explained 
return.” It waa aleo pointed out that since 1849, 1,080,000,000 dola,, in [| 


it to his Majesty. Louis was charmed, and four times during the expound. 
ing of the programme he exclaimed, in great delight, “‘ Le Notre, 1 give you 
20,000 franos!” The story of Versailles and ita bad gite, and the skill 
employed upon it, haa been often told, The mau who had ali France to 
ehooss from where to build a house, most unwisely selected Versailles ag 
the site, aud Le Notre did the best that could be dane :iu such a delemma, 
He presided over six great gardeus besides Veraailles—Olagoy, Chantilly, 
St. Qloud, Meudon, Sosaux and the Tuilleries. | | 

’ Travelling im Ttaly, the Pope desired to ses him, and, having paid Le 
Notre some sompliments, found himeeclf tightly hugged in the arma of 


‘the enthosiastic gardener, anil on several occasions he embraced the 


king himself, It was reported to Louis that Le Notre had embraced the 
Popo, and a courtier, atanding by, offered a heavy bet that be had not 
dove so. “ny no bets,” said Louis, “Le Notre embraces me. I am 
ef opinion he did ag much by the Pope.” 

By royal favour the gardener was at length ennobled, and the king 
offered hin = seat-of-arms, But Le Notre cared not to faca envy and 
detraction, andke replied that he felt gratefnl for auch distinguished 
favoure but instead of accepting the offured coat-of-armg be would profer 
to keep those he alrealy bad adopted—thres snails and an Artichoke, 
In his old aga he received permiasion to retire into seclusion, on condition, 
as King Louia kindly esid, that be would sometimes pay him a visit. 
When be did so, Lonia placed him by his aide in a cabriolet, and 
drove him rouod the gardena. “What would my father have said could 
he have geen me now?’ asid Le Notre. He was then ninsty. Hs 
must have been one of Nature's gentlemen—full of kinduesa, candour, 
tact, sagacity, aud right fesling, Such men are always honoured. The 
“Grand Monarque” was uever tired of showing him favour, rewarding 
him aabatautielly. The only titled gardener since his time has been the 
designer of the building of the Great Exhibition, and he, at the Orystal 
Palace and elaewhere, won his fame as the gardener of the people, aot 
of the monarch,— Gardener's Chronicle, 
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WEEDS. 


Along the rordsides and up the hills ; 
Peering demarely into the rills ; 
Lifting their faces up to the sky : 
Throwing their Kises to exch pasaer-byes 
Trading their gowns all orer grassee: 
Waring their hands to a bird as tt passes, 
Calling the butterflies —lauching and gay, 
Ragged and rollicking all the long day. 


How the winds love them! Haw the beas linger! 
Row the birds woo them, each happy young alnger ! 
How the sun kisses them, eager and warn! 

How the gracs siietters them eafely from harm ! 
Who is so jol.y, whe is 90 free, 

Of all the bright blossoms that grow on tha lea 2 
Purple and azure, wclden aod red— 

Bome with big bunuets, and some with bare head ; 


Some with cold atars on their forelenda so seregt— 
Some with grean mantles straight down to their feet; 
Some like a drift of May anow, pura and white— 
Some that ara dark aa the middle o' night; 
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Some with shy ayes that are hidden ‘neath lashe— 
Some with the largest and gayest of sashed; 

Some with lips sober and some with arch amilaa—= 
AJL with the bonnieat, gladdest of wiles. 


Amber and rosy, snowy and blue— 

Some that are false, bot more that are true: 
Yellow and crimson, aapphire and pink— 
All are as fresh ae the dews that they drink. 
Along the roadsides, and by the brooks, 
Hiding away in enchanted nooks: 

Down ia the meadows, always aglow 
Dearest of all the things that grow. 


Faany Driscoll, in “* Boston Commonwealth.” 





NOTES AND JOTTINGS. 


To HASTEN THE BLOWING oF FLowers.—The following liquid has been 
used with great advantage for this purpose:—Sulphate or nitrate of 
ammonia, four onuces; nitrate of potash, two ounces; sugar, one ounce, 
hot water; one pint; dissolve and keep in a well-corked bottle. For flower- 
ing planta in pota, a few drops should be added tothe water stuployed 
to meissen them. The preference should be given to rain water for this 


purpose. 





THe cheapest and moet effectual -plan to kill weeds in paved walks, 
courtyards, or any kind of brickwork, is to boil 11b.of arsenic in three 
gallons of water for fifteen minutes, to which add seven gallons of cold 
water, and then apply the liquid. Of course, extreme care must be taken 
inthe use of so dangerony o poision. Only the most careful workman 
should have anything to do with it, and he should have handa with ekin 
unbroken, and be careful soz to get his feet wet with the solution, or 
to inhale the steam while it ia boiling. An annual dreseing of shis s0- 
lition will be sufficient. - 





A Yarxens, fresh from the magnificent woods and rough clearings of 
the Far West, waa one day visiting the owner of a beantiful seat in Brooks 
lyn; and walking with him through a hittle grove, out of which all the 
underbrush had been nicely cleared, paths had been cut aud gravelled 
and the rocks covered with woodbine, anddenly stopped, aud, admiring 
the beauty of the scone, lifted up his hands aud exclaimed, “ Thia I like! 
This ia Nature—with her hair combed.” 

Japanese GaRDENeRs.—The Artistio tastes of tha Japanese and their 
love of Nature are both illustrated by their passion for flowers, aud by 
the skill with which they are cultivated. No feast ia considered perfect 
without flowers, aud flower showa meet with sa much approbation iu 
Japan ss in England, The Japauese gardeners exbibi¢ great skillin the 
art of raising vew varieties of flowers, and of grafting plauta ao that 
diferent fiowers and leaves grow on what appear to be branchea of the 
game plant; and they are, above all, learned in the mauufacture of 
dwarfed plants, which are in great request as house ornaments, Nature. 





Onicin of Mancaany Fornirurz,—Abont the eighteenth century a Weat 
Indian captain brought some mahogany loge as bailust for hia abip, and 
gave them to hia brother, Dr. Gibbons, au eminent physician, who was 
then building a house, The wood was thrown aside aa too hard for the 
wotkmen’s toola, Some time afterwards bis wife wanted a candle-box. 
The doctor theught of the Waat Indian wood, and ont of that the box 
waa made. Ita colour and polish tempted the doctor to have a bureau made 
of the same material, and thia was thought ao beantifal that ib was shown 
to all bis friends, The Duchess of Buckingham, who came to look at it, 
begged wood enough to make another bureag for herself, Then the 
demand aroee for more, aud Honduras mahogany became # common article 
of trade. 

A Hersina Bev.—* Some seed was givan to me the othar day,” ssid a 
gentioman to his friend, “ and as I know you take an interest in such things 
you can have it if you like ; it is herring seed, and [ am told thet with pro- 
per care it will grow if placed in the gardeu,”"—“Thank you,” said the latrer, 
4 I'\1 try it,” pocketing a part of the hard roe of a herring. About a month 


after, he invited his generous friand to dinuer; and asx he came early, he 
atked him into the garden, having previously placed some fresh herrings in 
the ground, with their heads just appearing above it, “By the bye,” said 
he, you remember the seeds you gave me? Well, they are coming up 
beautifuliy,; juat look here.”’—* Dear me,” anid the douor of the seeds, 
“that is most extracrdipary, upon my word! Whenit was given to me, I 
thought it a trick.” 





AN ODE TO THE SUN. 


Hail ! byperdiaphanoua and superlustrous orb of day, 

In whose effulgent beama with joy lusorious insects play ; 
Before thy fece the nebulone wists hasten to deliquesce, 
And quickly from tby countenance all adumbrationa press. 


Fructiferous trees, haccifercua shrabe, own thy, vivifie ry : 
Cornuted rame and flocenlent sheep digporting. love thy sway 3 
The garieh rooster atbulates with targent, pompous mien, 
Aud peacocks o'er the vernal award display their caudal sheen ! 


When thou dost appropinquate toward thie terraqueons apbere, 
Thy coruscatioug veapertine cause adacititious cheer ; 

Thine etanescent pitency abitiea mid the viminal tress, 

And bathea in richest spleudour the broad, volifercus seas. 





WORK IN SEASON, 





| THE FLOWER GARDEN. 

Toszaous Bagonla8 aD GLozinias.—Ii not already started, the old 
bulbs of these should at onos be set to work, repotting them iu good freah 
aol, aud giving reot room in proportion to the size of the bulbs: for though 
they may be considerably assiated by liquid ptimulauts, yet with free grow- 
ing subjects like the former, that make Inrge beada in little time, a good 
amount of space is requisite for the roota: if too much coufived the 
amount of growth and fluwers forthcoming will be limited, 

Continue the pruning of Ruses where the work has not already been 
completed ; wait till the wouuds ate properly healed, and then open out the 
roots ofthe plants by removing the aoii toa depth of about eighteen inches 
and the same distance all round the planta; let the roots remaiu fully expesed 
to the atmosphors for at leust a fortnight ; this inaures a thorough ripening 
of the wood, without which we cannot expect a liberal dieplay of bloom. 
It is a strange fact that this operation, which hag been geuerally practised 
in thie couutry for at least a quarter of a coutury, has ouly within the past 
few years been adopted in England, aud ia there termed “ Mentouersing 
Roses" probably from the syatem having been previously employed thers. 
After having exposed the roota for the time atated, give the plants a 
good dresaing of mauure, very old cow manure and horae manure mixed in 
equal proportions is the best, and when applying it, it should be thoroughly 
forked into the soil, and not allowed to remain in @ ring round the collar 
of the pliant aa is frequoutly done, 

Make successional sowings of Mignonette, Candy tuft, Nasturtium aud 
other fast growing subjects. 

Complete the planting out of Phlox Druammondi, Dianthus, Autirrhomms 
aod other plants intended for beds or borders, and az econ aa well establish- 
ed a liberal allowance of weak liquid manure should be applied at intervala 
of a week or ten daya ; thie will promote s vigorous, healthy growth and au 
abundance of bloom. 





THE VEGETABLE GARDEN, 


Continue to make auccessional sowings of Peas, Fronch Beans, Carrots, 
Turnips, and other vegatables aa recommended in our laat. 

Keep the hoe ‘sontipually moving amongst all advancing crops; this 
frequeitly tends more to the production of good vegetables than very 
heary dreasings of unctnons manures. We too frequentiy see vegetable 
gardens in & most ueglected state, seeds being simply sown, or piaute 
merely stuck in the ground without auy further preparation whatever than 
being dug over to a depth of about aix iucbes ; and after this, with the 
exception of an occasioual watering, they are left to take their chance aud 
eventually bacome almost entirely choked up with weeda aud prass, It is 
owing to gardening of thia description than we hearao many oomplainta 
about the impos-ibility of growing good yegotables, 
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Ghitortal Article. 


THE GARDEN. 


ITS ARRANGEMENT AND MANAGEMENT, 
VI. 


The introduction of new Plants. 

WHATEVER has been accomplished during the past few 
years in the way of introducing new plants has been 
mainly due to private enterprise, and there yet remains 
an immense amount of work to be done in this direction. 
Even up to the present time, the very choicest collections 
of plants in India contain but a very limited number of 
the vast quantity of species that might be introduced and 
find a home congenial to them. 

One of the causes which contributes more perhaps than 
any other to the universal popularity of gardening is 
the continual influx of new planta and seeds, either recent 
discoveries in distant lands, or artificial hybrids from ex- 
isting favorites. Take for instance the great popularity of 
Orchids in England at the present time. Every one almost 
who possesses a green-house or stove, cultivates them 
in small or large quantities, whereas twenty years ago 
amateur growers of them might have been counted almost 
on one’s fingers. Or take an instance nearer home, and with 
which we are all well acquainted, namely, the great furore 
that has existed during the past few years in Calcutta, 
and in many other parts of India, fbr Crotons,—new 
varieties being eagerly sought after, and exorbitant prices 
paid for them, although, perhaps, some are only synomyms 
of varieties introduced previously under different names, 
and others scarcely worth cultivating at all. 

Were it not for this never-ceasing flow of the novel 
and unknown, gardening would cease to interest the 
majority of those who now count it as one of their chief- 
est pleasures. Those lines of Cowper’s—- 

“ Variety's the very spice of Life 

That gives it all its flarour,” 
are perhaps more appropriate to this pursuit than to 
any other;and here, in India, we have a very wide scope 
for experiment, not only in the introduction of new plants 
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and seeds, but also in attempting to cultivate successfully 
many of the older varieties which are established favorites at 
home, but which among us are nearly, or quite, unknown. 
Unfortunately for the success of horticulture, it has 
become a custom in this country, as also in others, to give 
to certain classes of plants a kind of fashionable existence 
for a limited period—nearly every one possessing a garden 
rushing madly into cultivating every available variety of 
the particular favorite for the time being. A few years 
siuce the cultivation of the Rose was fora long 
time extremely popular in Bengal; this, however, in 
course of time died a natural death, and at the present 
time it is extremely difficult to find a well grown 
collection of good Roses, The Croton was subsequently 
exalted to the lofty pinnacle of popular fancy formerly 
occupied by the “Queen of Flowers,” and certainly no 
other genera can claim a greater right to public favor, 
for it thrives with as much vigour as in its native 
habitat, requires but little care in its cultivation, and is 
perhaps more easily propagated than any other description 
of plant that has been imported to this country. There 
are, however, signs that its popularity is on the wane; and 
‘Seem ina short time, some other class of plants will 
come the favored one for a time—but who can foretell 
which this will be. We have certainly a very large field 
from which to selectan idol: some of our amateurs are 
already turning their attention to the Begonia, others to 
Orchids, and a few to bulbous plants, and probably, when 
their cultivation is better understood than it seems to be at 
the present time by the majority of gardeners, they may 
eventually occupy a very prominent position in our gardens, 
This system of favoritism, however, acts as a great de- 
terrent to the mtroduction of other genera, equally, if 
not more beautiful, than those we have in cultivation at 
the present time, and which would in all probability thrive 
equally well in our climate. A few years since it was 
almost impossible for the amateur gardener in this country 
to procure any species of new or rare plants except by im- 
porting them from Europe. The immense strides that 
have been made in the development ofa more general taste 


-forhorticultural pursuits,has led to the establishment of ex- 


tensive nurseries in all our presidency towns, where aay 
of all the more popular species can be procured, and pro- 
bably in course of time we shall be able to obtain new 
varieties of plants almost as soon as fhey are introduced 
in Europe. The advantage of being able to supply our 
requirements from local sources must be apparent to all, 
for we are not only able to see the merits of what we are 
getting, but the uncertainties and dangers attending their 
acclimation are thereby avoided. Notwithstanding these 
advantagesthere are probably many of our readers who will 
prefer to import plants for themselves, either on the score 
of cheapness (generally a delusive idea,) or in the hope of 
obtaining ah not possessed by others. To such the 
following hints will, we hope, prove of practical use, 
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lt is a very common error to suppose that by what is 
popularly known as acclimatation almost any plant may be 
made to flourish in a climate where it does not naturally 
ai ifit can ce Set mured gradually enough to thechange. 

hig theory has been proved false by actual experiment. 
It is not therefore by habituating to our climate plants from 
regions differing wholly in climate from our own, that we 
should expect to add to our collections. but by carefully 
studying the climatic conditions of all countries; and 
selecting from such regions as seem to possess a climate 
resembling our’s plants which we can cultivate here with 
the prospect of success, 

In selecting any genera or family with which we have 
had no experience, it may be accepted, as a general rule, 
that all species or varieties that are grown in Europe as 
stove plants, would, with but few exceptions, succeed well 
here, either in the open air or in an ordinary plant-house 
with a small amount of shade. A few species only of those 
that are described as green-house plants can be induced 
to succeed, and those that are known as temperate plants, 
should be carefully avoided altogether. 

The best season of the year to import plants from 
Europe is from April to September ; this insures their 
not being exposed either to too high or too low a temper- 
ature during any part of the voyage. If shipped earlier 
than April, the probability is, that they will be exposed 
to a greater degree of cold during the first portion of 
the voyage than they can bear ; and, on the other hand, 
if they arrive here later than the end of September, the 
plants will generally remain ina dormant state through- 
out the cold season, many of them gradually dwindling 
away, too weak to start inte growth again at all, 

The successtul conveyance of plants depends entirely on 
the care bestowed in the packing of them. It is, there- 
fore, advisable at all times to send orders only to plant 
merchants or nurserymen who have had considerable ex- 

rience in the exporting of plants to this country. The 

ollowing list may act as a guide to those who have never 

imported plants for themselves :—For stove plants, B. 8. 
Williams, W. Bull, Veitch & Son, E. G. Henderson & 
Co., London; J. Linden, A Van Geert and Van Houtte, 
Ghent, Belgium; Haage and Schmidt, Erfurt, Prussia. 
For soft-wooded pea H. Cannell, Swanley, Kent. 
Roses, W. Paul & Sons, Waltham Cross, Cranston’s 
Nursery and Seed age A ea, Acre, Hereford, and 
Paul and Sons, Cheshunt. It would not be too mueh to say 
that nine-tenths of the plants that are imported annually 
are sent out by the above firms. In transacting business 
with them, the amateur may have every confidence in his 
orders being carefully executed, every precaution being 
taken in the selection of suitable plants, and the various 
minute detaila recarding the packing of the same to en- 
sure their safe arrival at their destination, Undoubtedly 
there are many other good houses whe would give equally 
careful attention to orders, and supply quite as good 
plants ; but from want of experience as to the particular 
method of packing required, procuring plants from them 
would be attended witha greater amount of risk than 
would otherwise be the case. 

The mode of packing should, in all instances, be left to 
the discretion of the party from whom the plants are 
ordered, whose experience will enable him to decide on the 
best system to suit any particular class of plants, Asa 
tule, however, stove plants, and others ofa like tender 
nature, will not travel with any certainty of success unless 
packed in Wardian cases. This adds materially to their 


cost, but that is more than compensated for by the plants 
usually arriving ina healthy condition. 

This rule may, however, be departed from in the case of 
Roses, Camellias, and fruit trees, or any hardy kinds of 

lants, especially when packed ina dormant state after 
Evin made their season’s growth. These invariably 
travel well if packed in ordinary deal cases, provided they 
are firmly fixed inside the case to prevent their being 
shaken about and bruising each other. 

Small plants of Geraniums, Fuchias, Chrysanthemums, 
Begonias, and other soft-wooded or succulent plants are 
now often sent out by Overland Parcel Post, and as a rule 
arrive in very fair condition, The system of procunng 
plants from distant lands has one strong point in its favor, 
and that is, its cheapness. The following isa short list 
of desirable species of plants which would, in all probability, 
grow well here if proper care were bestowed on their cul- 
tivation. The name of each species only is given, It 
would, of course, be impossible to give a list in detail of 
every variety of each genus. Some of those mentioned 
have already found a home here, but in the majority of 
them, we have only one or two solitary varieties, and 


For ' 


those not of the best, and a of the species enumerated 


have never yet been introduced at all :— 

Abutilon Cyanophyllum § Nepenthes 
Acmena Cyphomandra Nerine 
Echmea Cyrtoderia Negelia 
Agave Dieffenbachia Panax 
Allamanda Dioscorea Pancratium 
Alocasia Dipladenia Passiflora 
Alpinea Dracozna Philodendron 
Amaryllis Erythrina Phyllanthus 
Amorphophallus Ficus Phy!loteninum 
Anthurium Francisces Pothos 
Aphelandra Gardenia Pleroma 
Aralhia Gesnera Ronnbergia 
Ardisia Griffinia Ruellia 
Aristolochia Gustavia Strelitzia 
Asparagus Habrothamnus Sarracenia 
Begonia Hemanthus Schismatoglottis 
Bertolonia Heliconia sonerila 
Bignonia Hibiscus Spathiphyllum 
Billbergia Hoffmania Tacsonia 
Blandfordia Imatophyllum Tecoma 
Bomarea Tpomea Tillandsia 
Bouvardia Ixora Thuja 
Brownea Iris Thujopsis 
Clerodendron Keempferia Thunbergia 
Coleus Lapageria Tradescantia 
Crinum Magnolia Tydeea 
Curcums Maranta Vitis 
Curmeria Musa Vriesia 


In addition to these there are an immense number of 
other plants, besides Orchids, Fernsand Palms that with 
us would find a congenial home, but which unfortunately 
at the present time are almost unknown in this country. 

The next thing to be considered is the treatment 
required by plants on their arrival after a long voyage ; 
and on this mainly depends the success or fulure of the 
whole undertaking, for it isa well-kuown fact that, as a 
rule, many more plants are lost during the first month 
after their arrival than during the whole period of their 
transit. Plants are often seen that arrive strong and 
healthy, and which, to all appearances, had scarcely 
suffered at all from the long voyage, and yet perhaps in a 
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few days’ time commence dropping, and gradually die off 
without any assignable cause. 

The following has been found from experience to be 
the most successful treatment for the majority of plants:— 
Immediately on arrival the case should be opened in the 
shade and the plants removed to a damp godown, where 
there is not too much light or air, or better still, if a well 
shaded glass house or frame is available in which a humid 
atmosphere can bekept up. The plants should be syring- 
ed daily for about a week, after which they may be re- 
potted. When this is done the pot should be plunged in 
water for about an hour and then shaken out, and all the 
old soil carefully removed with as little injury to the 
roots as possible. This is necessary, ag the plants are 
generally grown for export in much smaller pots than 
they actually require, and from having been such a lon 
period without moisture, the soil has become so hardene 
around the roots that any ordinary watering has but little 
effect on it, consequently if re-potted with the soil un- 
broken they often remain for months without being able 
to push forth new roots at all. After re-potting they 
should be again removed to their former position, but 
more light and air may now be allowed them. Under 
this treatment most plants will commence growing in 
from fifteen days toa month. As soon as this is observed 
they may be removed to the place intended for them, for 
they will then require no extra care beyond what is 
bestowed on other plants of the same description. 





Ghitortal Hotes, 





A species of cactus is made useful in Florida. The strong fibre 
of its leaves is turned into rope, its Juice into o pleasant beverage, 
and its trunk, after the removal of the pith, into pails, 





To preserve flowers in their natural form and colour, insert the 
stams io water in which twenty-five grains ammonium chloride 
(sal ammoniac) have been dissolved. Flowers can be preserved in 
this way for from fifteen to twenty days, To preserve them per- 
manently for several months, dip them into perfectly limpi 
gum water aud then allow them to drain. The gum forms a 
complete coating on the stems and petals, and preserves their 
shape and colour after they have become dry. 





Tonacco JUICE VAPOUR FOR PLANTS.—The vapour of tobacco 
juice has been tested in France as au insecticide in creen-houses 
with great success, Instead of burning or smoking the tobacco, 
which ig a very offensive process to some persona, the tobacco ts 
made into an extract by soaking or boiling; and the juice is theo 
placed over a chafing-dish, a fire, or the flame of an ordinary lamp, 
and deposited in the green house or conservatory. Delicate plants 
which are very sensitive to smoke, are not injured by this vapour, 
and it leaves uo offensive atmosphere, while 1 effectually disposes 
of thrips, lice, scale insects, and slugs. One quart of tobacco Juice 
vaporised in & house containing three buadred and fifty cubic feet 
is an ample amount. 





To PRESERVE CUTTINGS OF PLANTS. —TheGerman mode of preserv- 
ing or transmitting cuttings of plants toa distance is by means of 
eylindrically shaped strong glass bottles with wide months into 
which the cuttings are throwa just as they are taken from the 
plant ; from a teaspoonful to a tablespoonful of water is put in the 
bottle and the stopper hermetically sealed up. Cuttings kept in 
this way for a month, and being potted immediately as they are 
opened, have growa most freely. A method somewhat resembling 
the preceding has been employed by the natives of this country 
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from time immemorial for the transmission of stnall planta or. 
cuttings. The material used is the old stems of the plantain; 
these are cut to any <lesired length, theu split open and the inner 
portion removed ; the plants or cuttings are then packed inside, 
and ap inch or two of the core or centre portion that had been 
taken outis fixed in as a stopper at each end, the whole being 
tied firmly together. Packed in thig manner, cuttings of almost 
any description of hard-wooded plauts travel safely for a week or 
ten daya. It is not, however, adapted for species of a succulent 
nature ; for these. the young stems of the bamLloo are generally 
substituted for the plantain, 





Bettes aND DAHLIAS.—A modern writer, who evidently 
delights to study the most charming productions of nature, says, 
* Dahlias are like the most beautiful women without intellectu- 
ality. They strike you with astonishment by their exterior splen- 
dour, but are miserably destitute of those properties which distin- 
culsh and renderagreeable less imposing flowers. Had nature given 
the fragrance of the Rose or Lily to the Dahlia, it would have 
been the most maguificent gem of the garden; but wanting scent, 
1418 like a fine woman without——=mind,” 


TO KSEP PLANTS IN BLOOM.—The great effort of all plants is 
to reproduce their kind, and the season is now at hand when 
they vigorously strive to form seed. As flowers are produced 
before seed-vessels, we can give a tendency to the plants to throw 
out fresh blossoms by cutting off from the plant the aeed-bearing 
atem as soon as the flowera fade. With a little attention in this 
way Mignonette, Nasturtiums, Larkspurs, Candytuft, and even 
Roses, may be kept in bloom for a much lounger period than would 
otherwise be tha case. The common searlet-runner is a good 
iflustration of thia principle, for the more beans (sead-pods) that 
are picked, the more the plant produces, but let any of the seeds 
ripeo and it will soon cease to bloom; it has fulfilled its office—it 
has reproduce its kind—and dies. 





AUSTRALIAN G14nTs.—The Minneapolis Lumberman has an 
articie on the gigantic trees of Australia of which the following 
ig.an extract 

“The trackless forests in the west of Tasmania contain huge 
timber, and bushmen report that they have met with specimeng 
of Eucalyptus measuring 200 ft. from the ground to the firat. 
branch, and fully 350 ft. iu all. Until 1873 there was standing 
on the eastern slope of Mount Wellington, within four miles of 
Hobart Town, a Eucalyptus which measured 86 ft. in girth and 
more than $00 ft. in height, and its ruined boll still forms a grim 
chamber in which many a merry party have enjoyed a picnic. 
The famous ttee of the Huon Forest measures 70 feet iu girth 
6 ft. from the ground, and is stated to be 240 ft. high; but in the 
deep gorges of this grand forest the writer has seen higher trees 
than this, though not of quite equal circumference. Victoria, 
however, naw claims the glory of holding the biggest of all the 
living ‘big trees’ in the world, so far as height is coucerned. In 
the Dandeuong district at Ferashaw has recently been discovered 
a apecimen of Eucalyptus amygdalina or Almond-leaf Gum, which 
accurately measured, reached the enormous height of 380 ft. 
before throwing out a single branch, aod 430 ft. to the top, and 
having a girth of 60 ft. at some distance above the ground. Some 
idea of what a height of 430 ft. represents, muy be gained from 
the fact that this gum tree, if growing by the side of the Houses 
of Parliament at Westininater, would overtop the clock tower by 
exactly 100 ft 


Woop-asSHEs AND SovT.—Just at this season of the year gardens 
are very liable to become infested with various kinds of insects, 
one of the most troublesome of these is the Turnip-fly, or what 
among Euglish gardeners is commonly known as Black dack. 
This pest proves most fatal to Cabbages, Cauliflowers and all other 
varieties of the Brassica tribe, which the flies frequently assait 
almost as soon as they are out of the ground, to the utter destruc- 
tion of the hearts of the plants, thus causing the whole of those 
they feast on to become blind and useless, To ward off their at- 
tacks there is nothing better than a frequent dressing of wood-ashes 
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and soot in about equal proportions, put on early in the morning 
while the leaves are moist with dew, when the finer particles 
adhere and reuder them nupalatable to the Jacks, which take 
themselves off to fresh fields and pastures new, Besides being 
so inimical to these pests, the soot and ashes are excetient fer- 
tilisers, and just of the kind to stimulate the growth of any of 
the vegetables above named. Sluga too have a great dislike to 
them, especially if a little fresh slaked lime be added, which 
mixture is most valuable in any garden to keep a store of, that 
it may always be ready to hand when wanted, Ik is pot the 
heavy application of it which is needed, as that is liable to do 
harm, but it is the dusting over at intervals of a few days that 
bother the iusects aud bring about their discomfiture.  Uufor- 
tunately wood-ashes are very difficult to procure in many places, 
especially in town gardens. The best way to meet this difficulty 
is to make our own by carefully saving up all pruoings of shrubs 
and trees, the clippings of hedges aud any rubbish of that kind 
which will burn, Any that is not required for seed beds come in 
admirably for sowing among growing crops, all kinds of which are 
benefited by its use. Where the supply of manure is deficient 
for these, it may be eked out by adding to the soot and ashes some 
guano, which, if incorporated and scattered thinly over the ground 


and well watered afterwards, effects wonders even ou the poorest 
of land, 


A SKETCH. 


There the most dainty Paradise on ground 

Itselfe doth offer to his sober aye, 

In which all pleasures plenteonsly abound, 

And none does other's happinesse euvye ; 

The painted flowers, the trees upshooting hye, 

The dales for shade, the hiiles fur breathing apace, 

The trembling groves, the christall ranning by, 
And that which all faire workes doth most agerace, 
The art which all that wrongtt appeared in no place, 


Ome would have thought (so cunningly the rade 
And scorned parts where mingled with the fine) 
That Nature had for wantonnesse ensuda 
Art, aud that Art at Nature did repine ; 
So striving each the other to undermine, 
Each did the other's worke more beautify ; 

* So differing bothe in wills agreed in fine ; 

So all agreed, through sweete diversity, 

This garden to adorn with all variety, 


KE. SPENSER, Fuerte Queene, ii, 12. 
==. ee ea pe 


Original Artteles. 
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FERNS AND THEIR CULTIVATION. 


Next to the Orchid famity there is probably no other pens, 
the cultivation of which is so generally mismanaged in this 
country, aa that of this order. Undonbtedly they require careful 
treatment, and will not endure much rough usage at the hands 
of the native malee; and every one who has a garden knows that, 
with but very few exceptions, these men can never bea brought to 
understand that the same treatment as regards soil, watering, ete., 
under which such plants as Cretons, Draceenas or Ixoras will 
flourish, will not also answer equally well for such delicate plants 
as Begonias, Ferns or Bertolonias ; or even if they do understand 
this much, they are invariably too indolent to take any notice of it, 

It is, therefore, necessary, before commencing the culture of 
this interesting genus, to be fully prepared to take the entire 
charge of this department, or at least a eareful supervision of it, 
entirely inte your own bands, otherwise they are much better left 
entirely slone, for nothing but failure and disappointment can 
ensue if left to the tender mercies of the class of men to which 
the majority of gardens in Bengal ara entrusted, The follo Wing 
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“HINTS oN THE CULTIVATION or Ferns” 


are given in the catalogue of one of the leading English growers 
of this genus, and are so clear and concise on the subject, and as 
generally useful to the cultivator in this country ag to those in 
au English climate, that we have ventured to introduce them 
here :— 

“Ferns and Selaginellas require shading from the direct rays 
of the sun, but should lave plenty of ight, moisture anc warmth; 
some must have more of the latter than others, according to the 
climate of which they are natives. Tlie nearer we can attain to 
their natural conditions of growth, the better we shall sueceed in 
their cultivation, and it is a great encouragement to try and do 
this when we know they gre not only the most beautifu) class of 
plants grown, but also the most accommodating, as many of them 
will grow where little or nothing else would. The Evergreen varie- 
ties are always nice, and prove a source of pleasure all the year 
round, particularly in winter, when their soft green foliage is so 
cheering, and although the deciduous kinds are lost for a while 
during the winter months, when they reappear in spring their new 
foliage is doubly appreciated. Ferus, on eecount of their many 

cod qualities, are worthy of every one’s attention, and repay a 
htndredfold those who bestow upon them the necessary care ; and 
whether they be grown in a stove or greenhouse, of those having 
such accommodation for them in tle outdoor fernery, of those not 
fortunate enough to possess meana for giving artificial heat to the 
tender species requiring more than the natural heat of our climate, 
whether ou shady window sills, in boxes, in the drawing-room, in 
cases or growing 1D the house without cases—in every suitable 
sitnation they will adda charm to the place otherwise unattain- 
able,” 


TEMPERATURE. 


With some exceptions, Ferns in their native habitats are found 
crowing in shady situations revelling in a humid atmosphere. 
It may, therefore, be put down asa rule that the atmosphera of 
the house in which they are grown must be kept constantly 
moist if they are to thrive properly. This may be done by damping 
the walks and walla with a watering can or syringe, uot, however, 
wetting the foliage of the Ferns more than can possibly be helped, 
We do not advocate syringing Ferns as some peaple do, and we 
are sure that far more harm thau good is done by this practice. 
Tu exceptional cases it may be beneficial, but itis ouly in such 
and not asa rule ; therefore it is advisable for all but the most 
experienced to avoid it altogether. If pleuty of moisture ts kept 
in the atmosphere by the means previously specified, it will 
answer the purpose quite a3 well as syringing the Ferns, and in- 
deed better, agit will not be attended by the dangers accom pany- 
ing the latter course, especially where Gymnogrammas are grow- 
ing, for it is almost certain death to them to got their foliage 
wet, causing them, as it does to damp, lose their fronds, he- 
come weak, and eventually die. The temperatura being kept 
up with the necessary moisture, the next thing to be considered 
13 


THE WATERING OF THE PLANTS. 


Those in pots should be examined every day, especially those 
in amaller ones, as they get dry quicker and suffer sooner than 
those in larger pots, Ferns and Selaginellus shoudd never be 
allowed to get dry ; if they do so, it is sure to injure, and in 
some cages kill them outright; but, while care must be taken not 


_ to let them get dry, cara must also be taken not to make them 


too wet by watering when thay donot vequire it, or the soit will 
become sour and the plant sickly. In watering plants a great 
mistuke is often made by a itttle being given every day, thus 
keeping the soil near the surface damp, while that. below becomes 
quite dry, and the roots being principally at the bottom, the 
fronds shrivel and die one after the other, causing mach anxiety 
and disappointment. When a plant is getting dry a good sup- 
ply of water should be given, filling the pot with sutlicient te 
thoroughly wet all the soil, and no more should be given until it 
really requires it. If a plant bas become very dry, as is some- 
times the case, through being overlooked, the sot! will be found 
to have contracted, leaving a crevice betweenit and the pat, so 
that, when water is poured into thepot, it runs out again al-« 
most as quickly ; in this case it does the plant very little good, 
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as, instead of penetrating the ball, it goes between the pot and 


the soil, only wetting the soil next te the pot. To saturate the 
whole of the ball, it should be placed in the vessel containing 
water as deep ag the pot, and allowed to remain for fifteen or 
twenty minutes until the water has penetrated thoroughty. The 
water given to the Ferns should be ag pear as possible of the 
same temperature as the atmosphere of the honse in which 
they are growing; in summer of course they will require 
watering oftener than in winter, but they must always have it 
when getting dry, at whatever time of the year itmay be. In 
a few words, plants must be examinad ever, day in the morning 
in winter, in the afternoon orevening in summer. They must 
be watered freely when they are getting dry and not again until 
they really require it, 


RE-POTTING, AND THE SOIL TO BE USED. 


Ferns require re-potting ofteuer when in small pots than in 
larger ones, Tie best time of the year to commence is about 
February, when they will be starttng into growth, and the sooner 
they are done after that the better. 

A compost, consisting of good laam, peat and sharp coarse 
sand, in equal proportious, should be prepared, being well mixed 
together, broken and chopped small but not fine, and never 
passed through a sieve or riddle; if some good leaf mould is 
at band, au equal proportion added to the other will be beneficial, 
though not strictly requisite, (In this country, where peat is not 
procura ble, it will be necessary to substitute leaf mould, or better 
still equal parts of cocoanut fibre refuse and leaf mould, in 
its place.) 

The pots must be clean, If they have been used before, they 

must be washed and scrubbed clean inside and out, both being 
necessary for the health aud appearance of the plant. The pots 
when used must also be dry, for if either dirty or wet pots are 
used the evil of auch neglect will be manifest when next the 
plant is to be re-potted, for it will be impossible to remove it 
from the pot without leaving behind a quantity of the soil ad- 
hering to the sides, which will almost certainly break off a 
number of the roots and thus injure the plant. The soil and 
the pots being prepared, the latter should be crocked, that ia, 
drained by putting one piece of a hroken pot at the bottom, 
hollow side dowu, large enongh to cover the bole, and a number 
of others over and around it, tothe depth of an inch or so, 
secordiug to tha size of the pot, and on the top a layer of moss 
or leaves ; the object of the former being to allow the surplus 
water given to the plant to drain away, and the tnosa te prevent 
the soil washing among the crocks aud stopping up the drainage, 
which would soon cause the soil to go bad. The plant to be 
re-potted may be turued out of the pot in which it has been 
growing, iu inost cases by placing the left hand over the ball of 
the plant aud turning it upside down and giving the edge of 
the pot a sharp crick on the bench, wheu 1¢ may be taken off; 
then remove the loose drainage, without injuring or breaking 
off the roots, put a little goil in the fresh pot on the top of the 
moss, and then piace the plant in it ; press down aud fill ail 
round the ball with fresh soil, making it firm, but not hard, with 
the potting stick. The top of the balt when in the vew pat 
should be low enough to allow of a good aupply of water being 
given when wateriug ; say in @ four-inch pot leave half an inch, 
increasing it slightly according to the larger gizea of pots used. 
When the Fern is firmly planted in the new pot, it should he 
geutly watered with sufficient water to saturate the ball and new 
soil, and not again till it requires it, as previously men- 
tioned, Large plaots when re-potted will frequently require 
aconsideratle quantity of the old soil removed, which must 
be done carefully. Care algo must be taken not to put any 
plants in too large pots; it is better to pot them frequently, using 
4 rather larger pot each time, than to put asmall plant ina 
large pot, for in many instances such a course will cause death. 
Some will require re-potting several times in a season, but once a 
year will be uften enough for the larger ones, When a pot gets 
ell filled with roots, the plant needaa iarger one, and should be 
transferred, uniess it is getting late in the year, and not likely 
that it will grow mach more that season, when it may be safely 
left until the beginning of the next year, seeing, however, that it 
does not ran short of water during the winter. 
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Healthy plants, having filled their pots with roots, may le 
moved generally thug:—from a 3-inch to a 44 inch pot, a 4$ inch 
to a 6-inch, a 6 to an 8-inch, an § to 11 or 12-inch, a 10 to a 
14-inch pot, and so on, the measurements being across the pot, 
inside at the top, | 

Hanaine Baskets. . 

These make beautiful ornaments, and many Ferns to do well 
and show their beauty should be suspended, as their long, droop- 
ing, and gracoful foliage otherwise is not seen to advantage. 

The baskets, whether of wire, cane, or wood, must havea 
lining of moss inside, in which the goj).iv~ put, and the Fern 
planted, being careful not to have the soil quite so high as the 
side of the basket, or the ara anil off instead of through. 
These will require daily examination, and to be. well watered as 
often as they want it, for they wil 5%, found ‘to dry up rapidly. 
Some of the Adiantums, such as asgimile und venustum, send thetr 
creeping rhizomes down and throfigh the crevices of the baskets, 
forming crowns and producing ‘fronds tn auch abundance as to 
hide the basket completely with a mass of beautiful preen foliage, 
which shows well against the light, having a charming effect not 
even approached when grown in pots. 


Ferns IN ROcKWORE. 


Ferns planted in rockwork waut much less attention than those 
grown in pots. ‘They have not to be watered ao frequently, uor 
have they to be re-potted, but if planted in good soil to begin with, 
they will grow rapidly and attain asize they rarely do when 
grown in pots; they must not be allowed to become too crowded, 
so as to interfere with the proper development of their fronds, or 
shade too much the smaller growing speciea planted underneath. 
We would here give a word of warning against a plan sometimes 
adopted of watering Ferns in a rockery by means of a hose 
attached to a water pipe. This is a dangeroua practice, causing, 
in many instances, a sad state of things. ‘The water so distributed 
is too cold, many plants got it on their fronds till they are drip- 
ping and vearly drowned; very often, when they ought oot to 
have any at all, such a volume of water as is often adininistered 
makes the place too wet, and produces sickness where all onght 
to be health, Although more trouble, and taking up more time, 
it will repay any one to water their plants carefully and jndicious- 
ly by means of a can with arose, using water from which the 
chill bas been taken and giving more or less as it may be needed, 


Fern Sranps AND WaRDIan Cases, 


There are many lovers of Ferns who, living in towns, have no 
convenience for growing them in a rockery, aud who yet desire 
to grow them, ‘Io such we would recommend a trial on a small 
scale, from a rustic staud eight or nine inches in diaineter, with 
& propagating glass to cover the plants, or the larger and more 
commodious Fern or Wardian Case from two to three feet in 
Jencth. 

There are many varieties which may be grown in these cases, 
which, with a little care and attention, will yield great pleasure. 
Having procured a stand aod glass, or case, soil properly pre- 
pared ag recommended previously, and Ferns, place drainage at 
the bottom as in pot culture, cover with moss or leaves, put in 
the soil, plant the Ferns, keeping the tallest for the ceutre, 
intersperse a little Selaginella, which will spread and cover the 
surface, then water geutly till the soil is thoroughly damp, and 
put on your glass or close the case; whichever you hare, place 
therm as near the window as vou can, to get plenty of light, 
but protect them from tle sun if they stand at a window through 
which it shines. When closed up they will not require watering 
again for some time, but when the surface becomes dry they 
should be watered gently as before to the extent required. After 
a case has been planted a year or ao, it should have fresh soil put 
in, Which will necessitate clearing it out and replanting the Ferug 
as at first, after which they will again grow with renewed vigour, 
The best time for replanting is ia spring, Should the glass be- 
come damp through the condensation of moisture upon it, a little 
ventilation may be given which will prevent it. 


FERNS FOR Rooms. 


Ferns are often growo in dwelling-houses without glasses or 
cases, but through the dryness of the atmosphere they cannot 
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possibly grow so well as when in a damper place; they, however, 
succeed for a time, and are useful for table decoration, also for 
standing before the window, where they last longer, grow better, 
and look bezter than any flowering plant that cau be obtained. 
When so grown they must be regularly supplied with water: the 
fronds also may be gently spouged with clear tepid water to re- 
more the dust which accumulates on them. The same may be 
suid of these as of those grown in a green-house ; only water when 
requisite, then give plenty, using water as warm as the room 
where the plauts are growing, If these matters are attended to 
they will grow, and do much towards enlivening and beautifying 
the room, 
INSECTS. 


When grown in pots, Fernsare very liable to attacks of insects. 
These most general are “Seale,” brown and white, which look 
like small stationary protuberances, but which nevertheless mul- 
tiply and spread rapidly, domg much injury. These must be 
picked or sponged off, clearing the plant of every one, using 
warm water in which is dissolved soft soap in the proportion of 
two ounces to a gallon of water. This is a cheap, simple, and 
efficacious insecticide, Next come “ Thrips,” small thin black 
insects, about one-sixteenth of an inch long (white when young) 
which are very destructive; they soon disfigure the plants on 
which they live, attacking those that are in poor health, quickly 
making them worse. Plants growing in too warm a temperature 
are often attacked, as they are not then so strong and healthy as 
when grown cooler. Tho best remedy is to examine the plants 
so infested, picking the insects off one by one, then sponge the 
plants with clear water. An easier, though notso cihieacious a 
method, is to fumigate the plants three or four times on alternate 
nights with tobacco paper, not giving too strong a dose at once, 
as it is liable to damage the young fronds ; this will also destroy 
another pest, “Green-fly,” which is almost sure to make its ap- 
pearauce sooner or later. ; 

Besides the above, there are several other pests which prove 
very troublesome to the cultivator of Ferns, the well known 
cockroach being a great enemy, with which we may alse class 
“heetles,” “erickets,” aud “woodlice.” As these usually come 
out of their retreats at night, at which time they feed on thie 
young fronds, diligent search must be made for them by candle 
or lamp-light, at the same tine keeping a look-out for slugs and 
anails, which area equally, if not mare, destructive thau the 
preceding, It is alinost useless attempting to fiud these in the 
ae time, but an hour or two after dark they are generally easy 
to find, 

In addition to the above mode of eradication poison may be 
Jnid for beetles and cockroaches, or beetle powder may be used 
ag recommended by the different mukers; for woodlice traps may 
be laid, consisting of small pots laid on their side with a little 
moss inside to whieh they will retire for a hidiug place; for 
slugs and snaila small pieces of turnip, carrot or potato hollowed 
out and Jaid bere and there will often prove of great use in 
their capture ; these various traps should be carefully examined 
each day, Once these enemies are caught different modes of 
killing them wijl naturally suggest themselves to the captor, 


THE LICY FAMILY. 


A very large natural order embracing several] suh-orders, such 
aa Asphodelee, Asparagines, Convailariace, Coronarie, Hem- 
erocallidet, Tulipacece, etc. nearly all of which wero. previously 
regarded as distinct orders, but are now almost tnvariably clagsi- 
fied ag divisions only of this large family, It embraces plants 
with bulbs, corms, rhizomes, or fibrous roots, and are distributed 
almost over the whole world, but more plentitully in temperate 
rogions, a few only being natives of this country. It embraces 
many of the most beautiful and popular flowering plants in culli- 
vation, amongst which may be mentioned the Tulip, Iyacinth, 
Liliam, Lily of the Valley, (Convaliaria,) and Tuberose, in foliave 
planis, Jt is well represented by the Druewna, and Fucee. In 
addition to the above it also includes some of our most useful 
vegetables, namely the Onion tribe and Asparagns. Unfortu- 
nately thesame as with the Amaryllid fumily, most of the members 
of this order being natives of temperate climates, are cultivated 
in this country with extreme difficulty ; in fact, any attempt to 
grow a large number of the genera included in it would be utterly 
hopeless, 


LILIUM. 


If wa were to search the whole vegetable kingdom through, 
we should prebably hardly be able to find a geuus of plant so 
universally papular as the true Lily tribe ; for, whether we take 
the old £, candidum, or longiflorum in all their purity, the 
gorgeous JL, auratum, or L, Szovitzanum, or the majestic ZL, 
gigunteum, where can we find their equals ? Should there be any 
along our readers who have ever had the good fortune to see a 
group of Lilium giganteum iv flower, growing wild in its native 
habitat, {and it is to be met with within a short distance of 
oue of our most popular bill sanitariums) they, we are sure, 
will agree with us that it is one of the most magnificent 
objects they had ever belield. Imagine a quiet shady nook, 
deep down the side of a hill, far removed from all buoman 
habitation, and where the foot of man but seldom treads, 
a group of perhaps fifty or @ hundred of these plants, risiug to 
a height of six to eight feet, each bearing twelve to twenty of 
its large trumpet-shaped fragrant white flowers, streaked with 
bright violet crimson; it's enough to make tlie enthusiast fall 
down aad worship at its shrine, We must confess, however, we 
have never done so; for though we lave more than once knelt 
beside such a group, it has been with a apud in hand to ruthlessly 
uproot every bulb available, for it must be admitted, the desire to 
possess, at such a time, ig stronger withia than any other feeling, 

Most of the species of Lilies, now so popular in Europe, bave 
been introduced from Japan, India or North America. The 
dapanese group includes £. auratum, £. eximium, L. speciosum, 
L, gaponicum, £ Thunbergianum, etc. Foremost amongst these 
undoubtedly is £. @uratum, which at the present time, Is more 
generally popular than almost any other plant in cultivation. It 
is computed that not less than half a million bulbs are yearly 
exported from Japan to England. And when it is taken into 
consideration the immense number raised there annually from 
seed, some idea may be formed of its popularity. Plants have 
been exhibited with upwards of two hundred and fifty expanded 
blooms, each Hower being from 8 te 12inches in diameter. The 
Indian species include LZ, gigantewm, L. Nilaherrense, £, Waltichi- 
anum, L. Nepalense, £, longijflorum, ete, the most popular ef 
which is £. giganteum, already alluded to, £. Neiigherrense is 
a comparatively new variety, and a very beautiful one, with fun- 
nel-shaped creamy white or primrose flowers upwards of a foot 
in length. 

The Lily family has recently been re-arranged and classified 
by Mr. J. G. Baker, the eminent Professor of Kew Gardens, and 
they are now divided into the following five distinct groaps :— 

1. CarprocrinuM—The Lilies of this group have heart- 
shaped foliage, such as L£. giganteum and ZL, cordifotium. 

2. EvLirion.—in this group the flowers are funnel-shaped, 
more or less white in colour and highly scented. 

3. ARCHELIRION or chief amoung Lilies. The flowers in this 
group are open and spreading, and include nearly all the most 
beautiful species. 

4. Isotinion—In this group the flowers are erect and cup- 
shaped. 

Me MaARTAGON.—-This tneludes the well known “ Turk’s Cap 
Lilies,” also the numerous American species, all of which have 
their petals more or less reflexed. 

There has been a considerable difference of opinion amonest 
the most eminent European horticulturists as to whether the 
bulbs of Lilies are reuewed yearly, as in the case of the Gladiolus 
and many other plants,or not. And after a very exhanstive 
series of experiments by the leading authorities on the subject, 
it seems now to hiave been accurately determined that in most 
species the Lily is really a triennial, that is, it takes a period of 
three years to entirely renew itself, This is effected by the 
gradual development of the bulb at the beart or centre, and the 
casting off or decay of the outer scales, as the growth increases, 

Lilies are propagated either from seeds, division of the bulbs, 
or from seales only. ‘Phe first plan is one that requires a creat 
deal of patience, as with most varieties it takes from three to 
saveu years for the bulbs to become strong enough to Hower, The 
second system is the most simple and speedy in its results, that 
is with those varieties that produce fresh bulbs freely, but the 
Jatter method is the one generally adopted for the propagation 
of any choice or rare species. The scales are either pulled 
asunder, or cut away from the bulb, beginning at the base first 
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and cutting a small piece of the core or heart of the bulb away 
also when possible, The scales should then be inserted in pans of 
light sandy soi}, being covered, but very slightly. They must be 
kept in a close shady position or under giass ‘where practicable, 
keeping them but very slightly moist, as any excess of damp will 
cause them to rot at once. Within a very sbort period the small 
bulbils will make their appearance. These, after having develup- 
el one or two leaves, should theu be transplanted into light rich 
soil. 


With the exception of £. lengiflorum and LZ. tigrinum, the 
cultivation. of this beautifal genus is but rarely attempted in the 
plains ; and yet there are many species that may be induced to 
thrive most satisfactorily, and with much less care than is fre- 
quently bestowed on plants of inferior merit. The greatest diff- 
eulty is to import buibs in really a sound condition, for most of 
them cannotsurvive being kepta long period out of the ground. 
They should arrive here not later than the first week in November, 
and must be potted at once, using a compost of good loam, leaf 
mould, cocoanut fibre, and coarse sand well enriched with old cow 
manure. Great attention must be paid to secure a perfect 
drainage. ‘The pots should be filled at least one-third with broken 
crocks, and over this a layer of coarse charcoal should be placed. 
From oue to three bulbs may be planted in each pot, which should 
be kept in a shady position, aad water must be very sparingly 
applied till they commence growing freely. They may then be 
watered liberally, and occasional dressings of liquid manure and 
soot water must be given. The plants should bs keep in a position 
where they will get the morning sun only ; after dowering should 
the stems show signs of withering, water should be withheld ; and 
ag soon as they have become thoroughly dried off, the pots shoald 
be kept in a cool dry position till about the middle of October, 
when they must again be started into growth. 


Planting— As soon as Lilies have done blooming they may 
be lifted aud transplanted safely ; but it is far better to delay in- 
terfering with them ti] the stems have died down; from which 
time, aud till just before they begin to grow afresh, ia the proper 
seasou to shift and plant them, Lily bulbs should be planted 
some 6 in. to 12 tn. deep, according to their age, size, and kind. 
In light ground the depth may be greater; in heavy, less. 
Californian Lilies, especially, should be planted very deep. Iu 
planting carefully observe that no piece of manure or clod of 
peat comes te coutact with the bulbs, else rust and rot may ruin 
them. tis not well to keep Lily bulbs ontof the ground and 
inadry place for some weeks or months as you would a 
Hyacinth or Tulip; they are not solid bulbs, but scale bulbs, 
and suffer much by such exposure. If of necessity they must be 
kept unplanted, pack them in sawdust, sand, eartl, or leaf mould; 
and if you desire to send them from one place to another, saw- 
dust is about the best thing you can pack them in, 


We append a description of a few of the most beautiful 
variaties. 


i. auratum.—This ts the most magnificent species of the whole 
cenus. The flowers are nine to twelve inches in diameter, of the 
purest white, profusely spotted with briglit crimson, and a dis- 
tinct band of bright goiden yellow running down the centre of 
each petal. Occasionally, however, in some varieties, this band is 
of a bright crimson, and in others a deep maroon, The plauts 
grow from five to seven feet in height. 


EL. davericum.—In this species there are a laree number of dis- 
tinct varieties, all of which are exceedingly showy. The typical 
form grows about two feet in height, bearing flowers which are 
deep red atthe base of the perianth, shading off to golden yellow, 
aud freely spotted with deep maroon or black, 


E. Humboldti—A very fine American species, stems growing 
from five to six feet high, bearing from eight to twenty flowers 
of a rich golden yellow, freely spotted with crimson, the perianth 
divisions much reflexed and tipped with yellow. | 

L, longiflorum.—The best known species in this country, Tt 
srows about eighteen inches high, the stems bearing solitary 
large white trurpet-shaped flowers which are very fragraut. 

I. martagon ; Or “Turk’s Cap Lily,” is avery old and well 
known species, of which there are saveral weil-defined and 
beautiful varieties, The typical form grows from three to four 
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feet hivh, bearing large heads of purple flowers, with the segments 
sharply rolled back. 


E. Neiiqherrense.—A noble species, of comparatively recent 
introduction, It grows to a height of three or four feet ; producing 
several immense trumpet-shape? flowers, mexsuring from eight 
to twelve iuches long, waxy white, tinged with primrose, or the 
predominant color is primrose. 


L. Szovitzianum.—A very beautiful species; it grows about 
three feet high, the stems bearing as many as ten to twelve 
flowers which vary much in color, but are generally of a bright 
citron yellow color spotted with black ; the segments gracefully 
recurved, aud very highly sceuted. 

E, superbum.--A Californian species. It forms «a very noble 
plant with stems five to six feet high, bearing from tan to fifteen 
flowers in a cluster at the top, of a bright orange color, freely 
apotted with crimson purple. | 

£. tenuifolium.—One of the smallest varieties tm cultivation, 
The sleuder scems grow about eighteen inches high, beariug 
several deep scarlet crimson flowers, with the segments very 
sharply reflexed, the flowers appearing like little balls about two 
inches across, 

L, tigrium—Commonly known as the “ Tiger Lily.” Of this 
there are now many varieties both with single and double flowers, 
The typical form bears flowers of a rich orange scarlet, densely 
spotted with black, the petals aleo being very much reflexed. 

i, apeciosum.—F requently also grown as Z, lancifolium.—Like 
the last, includes a very large nutmber of distinct forms, all of 
which are exceedingly free flowering and most easily cultivated 
The original variety bears large white flowers, occasionally spotted 
with resy crimson, 

L. Weltichianum.—A very fine variety. Native of Nepaul, 
Grows to a height of about four feet, and produces large white 
flowers with a long tube, andaiimb nearly eighi imeches across, 
deliciously sceuted, 


ORCHIDS. 
CYPRIPEDIO MS, 


In the whola orchid family there ts no other genus a0 widely 
scattered over the face of the globe ag the Cypripedium, nor 
one in which its members differ so widely from each other, so 
much so in fact that they are now divided into two distinct 
groups: first those species that are natives of India, Burmah, the 
Tudian Archipelago or other tropical regions; second, the few 
varieties that are indigenous to Europe, North America, or 
Canada, ali of which are deciduous in habit. It is only tha 
varieties belonging to the first that it is necessary for us to 
notice, for, aithuugh many of the latter might be grown success- 
fully at any of our hill stations, it would certamly be impossible 
to do so in the plains, 

In addition to the large number of introduced or natural 
species belonging to the first section, we must include the 
many hybrid varieties that have been raised from them during 
the past few years; these are uow becoming so numerous, and 
the majority of them are so vastly superior ¢o their parents, that 
in all probability, iu the course of a few years, they will gradually 
drive the old, though once highly prized, varteties entirely out 
of the field. ‘T'o give some idea of the great results that have 
been obtained by hybridisation with the genus, we append a tist 
of the varieties raised during the past few years by Mr. John 
Seden, who may justly be cousidered the most successful hybrid- 
ist who has yet turned his attention to any member of the 
Orchid family :~— 


Hybrid. Seed Parent, Potten Parent, 


Cypripedium Sedent C. Schlimii C. longifolium 
» Marshallianum C. venustum C. concolor 
, selligerum C. barbatum C. levigatum 
3 » major €. C. ‘: 
, Huryandrum C. C. Stone 
, tesselatum Cc « C. goneolor 
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Poiler Parent. 





Hybrid, Seed Parent, 


C. porphyreum C. Roezili C. Schlimii 

» calantham C. biflorum C. Lowii 

» porphyrospilum C, Lowii CG, Hooker 

» Vereuixum C. Argus CG. villosum 

» Morganice C. Veitchii C. Stoneii 

» cAlurum C. longifolium C. Sedeni 

» grande C. Rez ©. eaudatam 

» nitens C. villosam C. insigne Maulei 
» pycnopterum C, venustum CO. Lowit 

,y Jucidum C. villosam C 


7 " 
» enauthum C. Harrisianum C. insigne Maulei 
, superciliare C. barbatum C. Veitchii 


Tt is interesting to notice the various degrees in which these 
hybrids differ from their parents ;in some the offspring will be 
exactly intermediate both in foliage and flower; many will have 
the foliage of one parent and the inflorescence of the other, 
while others will be so distinct as not to bear the slightest 
resemblance to either of its progenitors. 


CULTURE. 


There is no other ganera of orchidaceous plants that is more 
easy to cultivate, and yet at the same time better repays good 
cultivation than the Cypripedium, Uulike most other members 
of the order it has no thick succulent roots or pseudo-bulbs to 
supply it with nourishment; they should, therefore, never be 
allowed to become too dry, and during their period of growth 
must be kept liberally supplied with water, They are best grown 
in a compost of equal parts of rich light sotl, coarse sand, char- 
coal, chopped mosa or cocoanut fibre, or where coarse peat is 
available it should be employed instead of the soil. They should 
be placed in a light, airy, but partially shaded situation, and care 
must be taken during the rainy season that no water lodge at 
the reots, Where suck accommodation is available it is advisable 
to keep the plants under glass during the months of December 
and January. 

Appended isa description of a few of the best natural and 
hybrid varieties now in cultivation, most of which bave been 
introduced into this country :— 


C. Argus.—A very choice though old species; native of Manilla; 
leaves deep green, marbled with grey ; petals dark purple. 


C. biflorum.—A very fine variety with beautifully marked 
foliage; flowers produced in pairs of a deep chocolate brown, the 
dorsal sepal being almost entirely white, 


C. caudatum.—Thiis is one of the most distinct varieties of the 
whole genus. The flowers are produced on a scape about eighteen 
inches ta height, each spike generally bearing three to five flowers, 
The sepals and petals are pale yellow, streaked with brown, occa- 
sigoally tinged with rose. The distinguishing characteristic of 
the plant isthe peculiar formation of the lateral petals, which 
gradually increase in the Jeugth as the flower becomes older, fre- 
quently attaining a length of twenty-four to thirty inches. 


C. concolor—The foliage of this variety is ofa bright green, 
densely spotted with white; under surface of a deep purple. The 
flowers, which are borne singly on stems about eight inches in 
height, are of a pale yellow, faintly spotted with crimson. Native 
of Moulmein. 


C. hireutissomum.—aA very distinct and very handsome variety ; 
exceedingly plentiful in the Darjeeling and Sikhim bills, where 
it grows at an elevation of about three thousand feet. The foliage 
8 light green, abont ten inches in length, The flowers are pro- 
duced singly on the young crowths, frequently measuring six in- 
ches in diameter, are of alight green, purple, and brown color, 
easily distinguished from having its flowers, scapes and stalks 
densely covered with long dark jiairs. 


0. Hookerce.—Native of Borneo. Has finely marked foliage of 
dark green, spotted with white; flowers rather small; sepals and 
petals duli yellow, tipped with purple; lip light yellowish brown. 


C. insigne.—-This has been well described by one of the first 
of orchid-growers in the world as the best and yet the most com- 
mon species in cultivation. This is owiog to the fact that it will 
stand aimost any treatment, however severe, and to see itin its 
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native babitat one would imagine it was almost as prolific as the 
Scotch thistle. The sepals and petals are yellowish green ;the 
dorsal sepal bordered white; the lip orange and brown. 


C. insigne Maulei, C. punctatum violaceum and C. Chantint 
are species of recent Introduction, and sre seminal varieties of 
the preceding. 


C. niveunt.—A very beautiful variety much resembling C. con- 
colorin habit and foliage. The flowers, however, are of & pure 
satiny white, slightly speckled with purple. This is also a native 
of Moulmein. 


C.Schlumit—A grand new variety of recent introduction 
Native of New Grenada, bears as mauy aa six to ten flowers on 
a spike, each of which is about two inches iu diameter. Sepals 
aud petals green and white; the lip white, mottled and streaked. 
with daep rose, 


C, Spicertanum.—this is the wonderful new variety for which 
such fabulous prices have been realized in England, single plants 
having brought as much asa hundred and forty guineas at auce 
tion, Although it is a native of this country, we believe none of 
our orchid-growers have yet been fortunate enough to secure a 
plant of it. 


C. Stonet.—A very fine species from Borneo, Leaves ten te 
twelve inches long, of a light green color; flowers generally borne 
in threes on a scape about a foot high; sepals white, streaked 
with purple ; petals yellow, blotched with purple. 

C. venustum—This is one of the most common species in our 
collectious. The leaves are a dull bluish green, closely marbled 
with very dark green, the under surface blotched with purple, 
Sepals and petals greenish white; lip yellowish green, occa- 
sionally streaked with deep red. 


HYBRID VARIETIES, 


C. Ashburtonie,—A hybrid between C. barbatum and @. insig- 
ne, and is a very distinct variety. The sepals and petals are white, 
tipped with greeu and streaked with purple ; labellum pale purple 
shaded with yellow, and sometimes blotched with deep purple, 


C. Dominianwm.—This was the first hybrid variety iutrodueed 
of this geuus, and is across between C. candatum and C. carter 
nite, and is exactly intermediate between the two, having the 
elongated lateral petals of the former. = 


C. porphyreum—tIsa hybrid between C. Reziti and C. Schlimij 
and is a distinct and fine species. The upper petal ia rose co- 
loured ; the sepals, peculiarly twisted, are of a delicate rose color 
and the lips reddish rose. ©. calurum between ‘C. longifolium, 
aud ©, Cedent. The sepals and petals are delicate rose tinted - lip 
red, spotted inside. : 


HARDY CYPRIPEDIUMS. 


Although we believe it would bea hopelesa task to attempt to 
cultivate any of the many beautiful varieties belonging to 
this class in the plains, probably there may be some amone our 
readers residing in the more favorable climate of a bill sauitarium 
who are interested mm orchid culture, to whom the following 
extract from a article which recently appeared in the “Garden” 
will be of interest :— ! 


Hardy Cypripediums.—These are plants growa comparatively 
by few and, therefore, rarely indeed can a healthy collection of 
then be seen iu cultivation. For my part I would travel a long 
distance to see an established plant of C. wapeanum growing and 
increasing in size, or healthy plants of C. gutatum or macrunthum, 
all these are difficult to cultivate, or at least to have them ip a 
flowering condition. T have tried them in many descriptions of 
soil, and I find that some species succeed in peat, while others do 
well in good loam from the limestone fermation. Mueh nay be 
learned by observing howa plant behaves inits wild state A 
plant that is found growing naturally in wet peaty soil, is not Hke- 
ly to thrive in loam containing lime, 


Cypripedium apectabile and C. irapeanum come tous as ther 
are dug out of swampy peaty soil, someof which may be found 
adhering to the roots, They seem to be exactly alike as far as 
their natural requirements are coucerned, but I have bought 
clumps of each us imported, potted both in peat, and treated them 
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in the same way, with the result that C. apectadile grows, thrives 
and flowers freely while the other dies outright, 


C. spectadile must stand at the head of the list, not only as the 
best of the Lardy “ Lady's Silppers” but the best of all of them, 
I grow it in pots entirely in sweat turfy peat, witha little de 
caved stable mauure aided. Tha pots are filled half full of bro. 
ken potslerds, and on the surface of the soi] is planted green 
sphagum moss. While the roots are dormant, sufficient water is 
given to keep the compost just moderately moist, but when growth 
begins, it is applied rather more freely. Tle best growths are 
made when the leaves are partially shaded. 


C. pubescens—This variety also succeeds well if a little loam 
is used with the peat in potting. It grows and increases very 
freely. The rich yeliow lip is @ striking feature io this variety. 


C, calceolus is a very desirable species, well adapted for pot 
culture. It increases rapidly in size, and may he propagated 
very freely by dividing the crowna when the plants are in a 
dormant condition. It sucoeeds well in soil composed of equal 
parts of loam aud peat. 


C. acaule is also a desirable species for pot culture. The curious 
forination of its large rose-tinted flowers is very interesting. I 
have never been able to increase the plant in aize like the three 
just named, but they throw up a strong stem producing one flower 
from the same place annually. 3 


C. macranthum is not so easy to grow as some of the others, 
I have one plant of it that has increased in size, The first year 
ofita growth it had two stems; now there are four of equal 
strength, and I hope this plant will flower this year. Qut of a 
few dozens of strong imported crowns itia not difficult to flower 
a few of them the following season, but uo one can lay claim 
to any cultural skill in doing this, and it is only after growing 
and flowering a plant for some years in succession that a person 
ought to spenk with any degree of confidence regarding it, I have 
naw got this plant established in good loamy aoil, with a little 
lnaf mould added to it, and hope, after several seasons’ growth, 
to be able to flower it, It ig a fiue orchid, and ouglit to be 
perfectly hardy. 


C. Japonicum ia a singular species, not usually amenable to 
artificial culture. [I have one plant of it that came with o 
single crown three seasons ago; now it is muking its third 
seasons growth, and throwing up four strong shoots. This species 
19 potted In pure peat, and kept only moderately moist. I have 
soine hope of seeing it flower this season, aa the growths are 
strong, 


C. parviftorum.— Here this has been given tlie same treatment 
aa C_apectatile. It grows very strougly every year, but does 
not increase in size, and [ have not yet seen its flowers ; probably 
it may have been too much in the shade. 

We have crown altogether eleven species of this hardy section 
of terrestrial orchids with more or less success during the last 
ten years, and those that [ would recommend as likely te give 
the greatest. satisfaction are C. apectabile, pubescens, calceolus 
and acaufle,— all distinct species, which will flower freely annually 
Ikan ordinary green-louge, pit or frame, Ithink they all do 
es apes inoss of any kind ig kept growing on the surface of 
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REVIEW. 


fiand-Book of Indian Producta (art manufactures and raw materials) 
by TL iN, Mukharji, 


Any work that has for its object the dissemination of a more general 
knowledge of the enormous resources of this vast ompire, should be 
eagerly welcomed by all who take an interest in its welfare, There 
is probably no subject regarding India on which the Anglo-Indian 
public, as a body, are so profoundly ignorant as on that of the immense 
extent and variability of her raw products. 

The above work makes no pretence of being an exhaustive one on 
the aubject ; what is far better, however, for the general teatler, it ip 


elenr, concise, and at the same time written in language that all who 
real may understand ; in fact a practical work by a thoroughly praetical 
man, for the author’s position aa officer in charge of the selection of 
exhibits for the various exhibitions that have been held during the past 
few years, hag giran him sach opportonities for personal observation 
aa few other writers on such a aubject could possibly obtain. Tha reanlé 
of these observations are now given to the public in the work in 
qnesticn, and it certainly forms not only a reliable meana of ready 
reference to the marchant seeking information from a commercial 
point of view, but alen to the general reader or student, for it contains 
much valuable information on many products that have been hitherto 


almost unknown. 





ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS, 


G, T. B.—Ths Rose leaves sent are infested with mildew, The best remedy is 
to dissolva goft sonp in water, at the rate of two ounces ta the gallon, and 
syringe the plants with the solution, and further, when the leaves are moist, 
dnstthe affected part with sulphar through a musiin bag when the fungue 
will soon disappear; shouid, however, a second dressing be necessary, if may 


be repeated after a week, 





ENQUuIRER.—Gregg’s “Text Book of Indian Botany" will probably answer 

Four purpose, 
—s 

Luoy.—The “hybrid” Groton you mention is really not a hybrid at all, but 
merely a aport from an old variety, Its actual origin it és rather difficult to any, aa 
the honor of having raised it ia claimed by at least three different growers, one 
of whom declares it isa sport from C. Grande, and the others that it was derived 
from ©. interruptum. Ench of these three growers distinctly aver that the 
Bpart arose ona plant in his own possesion. If such is really the case, this te 
ona of the most wonderful inatances of plant mimicry that we have heard of 
in thig country. 





Gxtracts. 





FIBROUS ROOTS. 

Ir we lift the ronts of a rampant growing trea ond shorten them back 
with a sharp knife, wo encourage the production of fibrona roote. It ia 
trie these small roots will in conrsa of time extend, ami if they take a 
downward direction they, too, may become naked and fibreless, and again 
require lifting and proning. A trea with its roota near the surface, say 
within a foot or so, will always make more fibrea than if they are deeper, 
The tree's necessities compel a greater root-production when growing wear 
the surface, and the reaayon ia plain enough, for the great want, the chief 
support of all plant life ia moisture. Water forms the principal bulk of 
all living things, and plants, like primeval man, will make short cuts, if 
not prevented, to obtain their ands. This accounts for the natural ten- 
dency that roots bave to descend futo the earth in senrchof water. if 
would take fuur times as many roots to supply tha plaut’s neccssities if 
they remained tear the surface than if they were allowed an unlimited down. 
ward run. Trees, like men, are always stronger and healthier when they have 
plenty of work to do, and the activity of the roots of all surface-rooting 
plants leada te active circnlation in thelr several parte. A trea in auch 
an active condition always has plenty of fibrous rocts, and uever makes 
groaa wood, consequently is fruitful and long-lived, 

Ia the case of a young tree fuil of energy, it ia good for the roots that ara 
travelling awiftly along to tind suime obstruction in ther path, The 
impediment, whether it be alurge stone or something of a leas impervious 
nature, arreats their course, and generally, iu their efforts ta get past the 
olaticle, other raote ara thrown out,and a mora extended, more scattered 
root action begins, aud tie fong naked root that was burrring on down- 
wards hag ita courae changed to the manifest advantage of the tree er plant. 
It ia nob well to remove all stones from the soil; they were intended by | 

Malure to serve a purpose, In th» casa of borders, devoted to fruit trees 


a ao 
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especially, it ig a mistake to remove them; indeed, stones or plecea of 
oki plaster, or tha debria from old buildings, mixed with the lime auch debris 
containa, may always with advantage be placed near the roota of atone 
fruits. Aud lime in some form ia tndiapensabje; therefore, if it is absent 
from the natural soil, or not present in aufficient qnautity, lima must be 
siven, or the treea cannot long thrive. Thia may accouut for the weakly 
condition of Apricota and other kinds of atone fruits in some soila. Bo 
mouth jime is used in building up tha stones containing the seads, and in 
other ways, that in a von-calegreona sail stone fruita will not long succeed, 

Auother matter that in the case of atone fruits is important ia firmosa, 
of roat-run; ina looms soil the roots run away too fast to forin fibres. 
But by a firm soil, I do pot mean w soil unmoved, bul tather a border 
that has heen well and firmiy constructed, but yet retaine sufficient 
elasticity and porosity for ateady healthy root-action. Very rapid growth 
ia oot in itself a thing to be desired. Some of the healthiest aud moat fertile 
Apricots I have known were growing agaiuat a farmhouse and the farm 
building adjcining, with the roots under a hard gravel path. There waa 
no trouble about branches dying offin some unaccountable manner, as is 
BO Common on garden walla, [ have ofteu found trees that bave made 
rapid growth in youth more subject to branch dying ia after life than 
ethors that had made regular steaily progreas from the first. The health, 
the ferrility, and the whole character of the trea depend upen the abund- 
ance and fibrous natura of the roots, 

When we consider that the apongioles, or soft white tips at the ends of the 
roots, are the chief inatruments used by the tree or plant for selecting and 
extracting ita food, so far at least as it ie taken from the soil, the importance 
of nambers necomesa manifest, and the maceasity for surface rooting is mada 
claar if the tree ia to be healthy and fruitful. Roots that have peuetrated 
a deep moist soil do vot fibre well, because there is no necessity for it, as 
they can anpp'y the demand made upon them withont moking any severe 
effort. Ifa trea ba planted on the top of a rock, whether placed there 
by the hand of man or some other agency, it will do ita best to gain « 
firm footing; every crevice will be sought for and explored, Obstacles 
only seem te call forth inereased effort; fibrea multiply and atart away 
in all directions’; and in the strugyzle for existenca nine times out of ten 
tio plant wins, D.ffioulties in Nature are only incentivea to exertions 
I have often thonght, when looking at some Ash or Oak that had won a 
victory by establishing itself in some cleft of rovk on the mountain side, 
what a lesaon it furnishes of the value of perseverance. In fruit growing, 
especially in the case of thesefruita not indigenous to the soil, fibrous roota 
are a prime neceasity ; they are, infact, everything, Adal have already 
pointed out, in Nature an even balance ia always held. When the roots are 
few and Jong the branchea correspond, but when they are many and fibrous 
the woud is short-joiuted and firm, the Jeaves are medina sized rather than 
large, but firm and leathery in texture, and the whole appearance denotes 
stubborn rade health rather than Inxuriance—regular steady aseful work 
rather than extraordiuary development, —' The Garden,” 





HORTICULTURE 


Gicern gives it ag bie opinion, that the supérintendence of a garden is 
av employment appropriate to nature years; aud, although the Tusculan 
asge has left his theory undeveloped, i6 ia uot dificult to see bow the 
pursaita and pleasures of Lorticulture should be in unison with a disciplined 
understanding and a cali breast. Perfect Wisdom placed the perfect mau 
i a garden, to dresa and keapit, The niaca and the duty must have been 
divinely congenial with the exercises of an unclouded reason and ain 
widepraved heart, The love of man's primeval calling seems yet to live 
fondly in the bosom of the exiled race. The firat pleasura of chiidren is 
to gather fresh flowers from the daisied mead, or to ply their tittle hands 
in the allotted patch of ganien ground. “Heaven Hea about us in our 
infancy;” some faint visionary gleam from Eden seems yet to rest on the 
infant soul; and with the dawn of reason, the frat voice of childhood 
Keems to sap that Paradise should have been its home, and horticuiture 


ita proper vocation, It is sadly true, no doubt, that adverre lessons in 


-gardening have come to us from Prradise—promptiugs of an apostate 


kind from beyond the Buyhrates, Boyhood, aud tha succeeding period 
of immature wauhood, with their tumultuous pagsious aud uoisy pleasure, 


show themselves alien to the tranquil delights of the garden, But ‘years 
that bring the philosophic tuind,” and that chasten humanity with their 
mildening influence, couduct the belated pilgrim back to the garden, and 
tsach bim there to find pleasure serene and unalloged. Tie Geutile imagination 
pluced the future bome of reuovated mau in the Elysian fielda—gardens 
of the picturesque type. It might almost seem thatthe poor worshipper 
of natura had gathered, from some faint traditiou or deep inatinct of the 
soul, tidings of the Paradise whence man bad aprung, aud whither it was 
meaut he should be tranuslated,—Siackwood's Magazine. 





CITY GARDENS. 


The Londenera may be said to be inveterate gardeners, From the dark 
and sinuous purtieus of Drury Lane aud Saffron Hiil, to thea open daylight 
Bquarea and crescents of the West Evd, may be seen some indication of 
this passion for horticulture. Bat, although iu both instunces the same 
purauit is displayed, tho tastes are evideutly differeut. In the one, it 
may be called a love of gardening ; in the otbar, a love of flowers, In 
the former, it is taste for cultivation; but in the istier, an adwiration 
of the thing cultivated. We have often woudered what extent of cultivation 
those miude in the neglected parts of Lendon are capable of, that display 
so touch refiuemeut in the assidnity with which they nurse a wild daisy 
or primrose in a fractured teapot or ginger-beer bottle, There is surely 
something more than the mere animal development here. Gur attention 
haa been more immediately directed to thia subject, in consequence of tie 
immeuss quantities of the common flowers which are, at thie season, 
continually forced upon our observation, both in the markets, in the 
atreeta, and on hawkers’ tracks. The primrose, daisy, wallflower, pelyantbus, 
and southern wood ara among the most popular; aod in almoat every lane, 
alley, and court may be Seen ihe various degrees of auccess with which these 
are kept 1n life, {cis not only in the dwellinga of the poor. however, 
thet we bave remarked this fondnesa for gardening, It would seem 
that aome, who perhaps have no dwelling at all, or such a oue as does 
not afford the facilities for indulging even thia harmless gratification, 
resort to other meaus ; and it was hut the other day we encountered, in 
our peregrinations, a well-cultivated and fertile spot on the foredeck of 
a coal-barga! Whoof our readera would ever have dreami of a flowar- 
garden in such a epot, foating on the very bosom of Old Father Thames? 
And a very pretty garden it was. There were no circuitous walka; no 
ingenious devices ; no grouping of colunra; but there were some bright 
auemonies of ail colours ; polyanthuses with trugses, as polyanthoses were 
never trussed befors ; double lilac primrosea; hen-and chicken daisies, 
eclipsing iu interest the finest poultry-yard of the greatest fanciers ; luntps 
of atone -crop, training down the sides of old tin taukarus ; “ blaody-wails," 
or “warriors,” looking ag gay aa any officor of the household guards; 
“daftodowndilliea, ” aa our ancestors called them, rich in beauty, aud replete 
with fragrance ; with here and there bushes of grim southernwood, aud 
the whole artfally and tastefully enclosed with an edging of thse whitest 
of oyster-shella. We have interesting sceves in London, which the rest 
of the world know not of : and such 4 acene aa that now deacribed is more 
gratifying to us by far thau the fururioua und ready-made window dacura- 
tiou of Belgravia.— Cottage Gardener, 





CATTLEYA GIGAS. 


Ansuf this plant a svecessful collector tells mea the following story: 
‘ | was onira track I knew well, and I stopped that night at a little 
roadaide poanda, and for ones in South Amorica 1 felt among people 
who were the reverse of pilferers. At suurise [ was awakenued by a Btutiiy 
ald rovater, and soou found my way outside tha hut. A few minute's 
walk through the littie compound brought me to the forest I bad ridden 
ao fur to expiore, I followed a little path evideutly used by the resident 
of the hut, and aoon reached a waterfall tumbling over a mossy rock. 
On a littls low tree before ma I anddeniy saw a aight I eball never for- 
get—a Cattleya of the most iovely flesh tint flashing aud fluttering in the 
eatly sunlight. The gnarled old dwarf stem of a tres was completely covared 
with planta of ali eizes, and nearly all were iu bloom. The planta were in 
all positione, firmly held by great thoug-like rocis to the rough bark, My 
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firat reaotva was to gc back to the but and bring assistance to cut down 
the tree and secure the plants. What an ct of sacrilege it seemed! No ; 
I would go back to breakfast first. A morniug’s walkin a New Granadian 
foreat alive with birds and insects, when every twig and leaf is dripping 
with dew, ia an experience uo pen could describe, Elated by good fortune, 
an’ invigorated by the fresh air, I made ahort work of my breakfast. 
I congratulated myself on being the only collector who bad ever seen 
this part of the country, when, ohancing to turn my head, I was atr- 
prised to see 4 atraight-limbed European with a troop of native follow- 
era entering the forest, ‘Whe ia that ?' said [ to my man Pedro. 
"Gentleman look for trea plant, gir.’ Alas, it was too trne; while I 
flattered myself that I waa the only collector within a hundred Jeaguea, 
here waa aman bad lived for a whole week on the spot, and, hearing o¢ 
my errival, he (ashe afterwarda told me) only waited for the aun to lick 
up the dew alittle era he went to fetch in the Cattleyas off the little 
trea which I fancied [had discovered this morning, but which he had 
resily seen and purchased from a native a week ago. The plant was 
Cattleya gigas, and I often wonder under whoee glass roof those identical 
plants are living now.—" Tha Garden." 





A TROPICAL JUNGLE. 


In their normal state the dry lands of moat tropical countries are covar- 
ed with immense foresta or natural woods, but in course of time the 
inhabitants cat or barn down these in order to cultivate their food plants 
in the clearings. The land thas gained, being rich in the secumulated 
forest débria of past ages, poosega wonderful fertility for aome yoars. and 
seode or plants, ones introduced into thia freah or virgin soil, grow with 
a vigour and luxuriance unkuown to dwellers ia lose genial climes. Lani 
being abundant, economy iu ita use is the Jast thing thought of, and in- 
stead of manumug a patch as it becomes exhausted, it ig easter to abanid- 
on it and make a fresh clearing. QOuce abandonad, a clearing becomes the 
habitat of the mora weedy aud robust of the aurrounding or introduced 
vegetation, and the reault ig a vegetable chaos of rank impanetrabie 
growth, generally Known ag “jungle.” Everywhere iu tropical countries 
it is usual to find much jungle growth on the ofd clearings around villares, 
and after lying thus fallow for a onmber of years it ig anal to cut and ast 
fire to the brushwood, so to apeak, and again bring the plot into cultiva- 
tien, 

At the Caps of Good Hope after clearings are thus mada itis not an- 
usual for Gladioli, Satyriuins, Ixlas, Sparaxis, and other bulboua plants 
and Orchida to spring up aa the first crop on the newly stirrod soil, The 
taller rank, acrubby, foreat growth had, by robbies them of the necessary 
heht, air, and moistare, kapt the more lowly bulk aud tuber growtha iu 
aberance. ‘lhe check once removed, however, the rapidity and iuxuriauce 
with which lovely bulboos flowers spring up is, EF am told, marvellous, 
In the east I know similar effecta take place, and after foreats or jungle 
fires, 3 few weeks of rainy weather iz sufficient to carpet the binckenad 
eth «6 with)=—sa~—so profnaion = of terrestrial Orchids, Droseraa, 
Nepenthes, and curious Pinmalea and Ferna, witich previously had been 
crowded out in their struggia for existence, ar ware scarcely noticeable 
among the larger growth of ahrubaand trees, Again at the Cape awatnpy 
grouad forma a auitable habitat for Richardias and Avonogetons and other 
water weeda, which goto restin the taked mud of the dry season, and 
again spripg into leafy and floral beauty auder rainy weather. Iu the cast 
the Padi or Rico falda are likewiae not unfrequently enliveued by myriads 
of jiitle whi¢e and blue Water Lilies, while pink-blossomed Nelambiums 
and delicate flua Pontederias grace every wet ditch, contrastad with little 
fresh greeu weadows of tha Water Peru (Ceratoptoris thalictruides), rosy, 
thick-leaved Hoyaa, rambling Convolvuli, and Nepenthss gracilia or N. 
Rafflesiaua grace the roadside vegetation with wreaths of flowers, foliage 
and curiously-ahaped urna of the most lovaly aoloura imaginable. In tha 
tarly morning Passiflora feotida, an introduced weed, drapss bushes here 
aud there with featoous of white flowers and egg-shaped fruita, exch 
eufringed in a calyx shich is so daiutily cut as to remind ove of a 
Mose Rose in the bud stage. It freqaentiy h ppene in clearing the old 
forest off by fire that geome of the larger trees escape ; others again, as 
bee trees, Duran, and fruit-be aring treea sare spared for the aake of their 


prodace, of as fand-marks ; nay, perchande, oven for ornament alone, for it 
in atod prevalent fotion that davage life is putely utilitarian. 

The virgin forests of Sumatra are avery day giving way to the Tébasco 
plantations of tha Dutch settlers, but the vegetation of the island ia peculiar- 
Ip rich id Orchids, Palma, Nepatithes, and Ferns. and, like the Calebes 
group, hag not yat been in any way thoroughly explored. Beccari visited the 
faland some years ago, anil met with soma remarkable botanical curiosities 
on thé coast mountains, one of which deservea notice as having been found 
in that Island at an olevation of 9000 ft., namely, one of our own filmy 
wildiugs, Hymenophyllum tunbridgense," Tha Garden.” | 


A UNIVERSAL PROVIDER. 


Many of onr readers must have heard of a certain ' Universat Provider,’ 
who has gradually added shop to shop, till et length a small town, aa it 
were, has bean erected wherein it may be said, without much exaggeration, 
that everything, from a needle to an slephant, may be procured, Builder, 
undertaker, upholsterer, coal merchant, draper, provision-merchant, ajr- 
dresaer, snd we kaow not what besile, Mr, Whiteley may fairly claim to be 
the “jack of all trades," buf at the same time hia enterprise and business 
tact show that he ia nlao master of many. Although we had heard much of 
the variety and extent of the business operations carried on in Westbourne 
Grove, it waa with a feeling of surprise that wa found one day in passing 
that to his many other departments Mr. Whiteley had added those of « 
nuraerpman, market ganiener, grazior, aud dairyman. A ticket in the gin. 
dow mentioned the locality in whieh the products exhibited were grown, 
They wera not choice Orohida or Pitcher-piants, but feuit trees, plants for 
the wiliddw-botes and boudoirs of Bayswater, as well as Grapea. ‘Tomaton, 
aod ordinary vegetables for tha aupply of tha table. Mr. Whiteley seema 
to be of opinion that it ia in those branchea of horticuitura which are de- 
voted to the supply of ordinary requisites that success ia most likely to be 
achieved in the future. Euterested by what we saw by mere inspection of 
the shop-window—for the establishment has such a lock of stern business 
that we did oot ventura to enter and interview the proprietor or trespass on 
the time of the assistanta—we made cur way to the mavufactory, if we 
may ao call it, at Manor Furm, Finchley, Hero wa made the acquaintance 
of Mr, Merrison, whe has bad large experiance in cultural matters, and to 
whose courtesy we ware indebted for the permission to luapect thia depart- 
meut of the universal establiahmené. Here nothing but marketable pro. 
duce ia grown, snd ths crops aucoeed each other iu rapid order all through 
the season. Tue glaas atractures are apanroofed, atid are 200 feet loug each 
aud 25 feet wide. The bouaos ruo oast aud west There iaa path up tha 
cautre of each, and a border upon either side, supplied with bottom-heat for 
forciug Melons aud Cucumbers, 

Wheo the ijatter ara cleared out late in the autumn wooden separa are 
placad over the borders, and upon thess plauta are arranged until the houses 
are required for forcing purposes at the begiuniug of the season, The first 
house of the block contains planta for furnishing of the following kinds :— 
Cyperus alternifoline, Aspidistra luride variegata, Raphis hamilis,a variety, 
of other Palms, Crotous, Dracaquaa, flowering Begonias, Gardenias, Antheri~ 
cum Yariegatum, Pilea muscosa, Wiuter-flowering Pelargoniuma, Abutiious 
hundreds of double Primuias aud Ferna, aud Selaginellas in large quantities 
The aecond house of the blook ia of equal beight and leugth, and supported 
by iron columns, It ia partially filled with a useful stock of Camelliaa, 
Azaleas, a miscellaneous collection of Ferus, Richardia wthiopica, the so- 
called Trumpet Lily, flowering Pelargoutnwa, &e. The third honage of tha 
block ia used for housing bedding planta, and odds and enda of surplus 
atock from the other houses. fu the Cucumber and Melon seagon a supply 
of tapid water ig conveyed from auother structure iu which thera are four 
large tauka capable of hoiding 2000 gallona of water, The water is oon- 
veyed from the tanka by means of pipes comrannicating with the different 
houses, and to thesa a hose ia attached, by which arratigoinaut a boy can 
soak the whole of the borders in a few hours, After leaving the apan-roofed 


. housée we earered a lean to structure 200 feet long, facing the south. This 


hougs has been planted with Vines, but is being temporarily used for grow. 
ing Toraatos, Many private gardeners would be startled to see a howe of 


~Tomatoa 200 feet long with three rows of plauta in the fraut border and 
‘a fourth traiued up the back wail, 


lu the front border tha frst row of 
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plants are trained to the wirea and the second and third rows are trained to 
berizuntal trellising anpported by stakes. It should bave been stated that 
the planta ate plunged in the bordera in peta, and that the favourite varie- 
ties are Vick's Criterion and Carter’a Trophy. This hones is uned fer pro- 
tecting salading after the Tomatos are aver. The next Jarge etrnctura face 
the west, aud ia 150 fast long and 30 feet wide. Tomnutos are grown in this 
house. npon the principle already adverted to; not « foot of apace ia lost ; 
whoeraver a pot or box cont.ning a plant can he placed the apace is atilised, 
and not 8 foot of trellising is unoccunied in the whele house, Over 5009 
Strawterries in pota are foroad tn the different houses and pita to come into 
bearing from the month of March until a supply is forthooming from the 
open bordera. Vegetables are grown by the acra, 

Farming ig a'so carried on extensively, but of course the two departments 
are worked independently of each other, Gardeniugis sometimes not sue. 
ceseful, bué where thera fa sufficient energy thrown into the work and the 
resources sre clastic enough to bear the flnctuatione of business, it very 
seldom faila to he productive of good resulta, At any rate Mr. Whiteley's 
elaing to be a universal provider is sufficiently austained in these not yory 
commen offshoots from a draper’s business.— Reporter. 





WORK IN SEASON. , 





THE FLOWER GARDEN. 


Necessarily notes under this head can only be auggestive of what may 
be, or what requires to be done at certain seasons of the year, aud they 
are intended to serve as sugreatious rathor than ag modela for atrict imita- 
tion. Every garden bhasits own special requiroments at certsin apAsOns, 
Teaving out of account the difference in weather or climate in various 
parte of the country ; ao that after taking into account ctreumstances and 
fonditions, each for himself must decide aa to what extent tke hiuvte and 
directiona here given should ba carried out, 1t may be observed that the 
rule followed in giving these hiota wili be that only arising from work 
actually being done under the direction of tha writer, 


Proving Rosza.—Those unpruned are fast starting freely into growth, 
and therefore pruning should be delayed uo louger. Many amateura are 
apt to prane tco lightly, especially when the growth ia weak. Close prun- 
ning, however, in the case of vigorous growers, induces atil/ ptronger prowth 
with asmall display of bloom; these, then, should only be movderately 
shortened, but the weak growers muat be cut hard » or the growth 
will become atill weaker. Lu ejther cage all apray shonid be cut out, the 
contre thinned out freely, and all straggiing ahoote with obi wood attached 
cut in to a shoot nearest the stem, iu order to keep the plant vigorous aud 
‘well shaped. 


ANNoals.—The present is a geod time for making a second bowing of 
roost of the frea growing varieties, notably Miguonette, Candytuft, Sweet 
Peas, Poppies, Nemophilaa, Larkapurs, Love-liea-bleeding, sudothers. Tha 
aoil should have previsusly heen well worked and the ased be sown thinly 
in patches where the plants sre required to flower. If the soil be at ail 
etift it isadviaahig to cover with other light sifted aoil, as the seeda must 
not he heavily covered A few sturdy plants will give a mora lasting display 
ofa better quality than is the case where the seeda are sown thickly and 
the seediings nit freely thinned ont. 


ConstavaTory.—Ormamental Foliage Plants, euch as Crotons, Drecsanag, 
Panax, etc, abould be syringed at least ouce a day. During the cold season 
the operation should be performed in the morniug two or three hours after 
gunrige. On wo account water them in the evenings, aa by go doing we 
materially redace the temperature just at a time that the plants require 
moat warmth. Itis generally the neglect of this precaution that laadg 
to the lose of foliage we bear so many complaints of at this seasou of the 
your, 


Osciibs.—This family now requirea very strict atiention, aa the next 
season's blooming will entirely depend on the treatment the planta receive 
during the nexé two or three months. When orchids are all in vigorous 
growth, we may treat them almost indiscriminately as one family without 


diatinction, but at their resting period, we must study the requirementa of 
each genera separately, and frequently slao of , individual Bpecies, 
Phalesnopsia, Aerides, Vandas, Cypripediume and others, of what we may 
call the ever green class, require just sufficient moistore to keep the foliage 
plump and beaithy—and no more. Dendrobes, Coelogynes, aud also most 
of the terrestrial apecies of this family, will acarcely require watering at 
ali, especisily where fully exposed to the dew and aheltered from the 
aun, 





THE VEGETABLE GARDEN. 


No complaints can reeonably be made about the weather which has of 
late prevailed ; if has been ali that can be dosired for the purpose of ad- 
vancing those operations which are of moment at this psrticular season, 
auch as sowing seede and planting ont seedlings of the various crops, Ay 
blanks which bave taken place in the ravke of newly planted cabbages, 
Cauliflowers, and other members of this family, should immediately be filled 
up with the plants of the respective varieties taken from the seed beds. 
Look wall after gruba, which ara vere destructive ‘to the roots of theae anb- 
jecta ; their presence at the roota of the individual plants being indicated 
by tha leavea of tha latter becoming sickly looking and flabby ; this should 
lead to the finding and deatruction of the enemy and, as before atated, tha 
making good of the blanks thna caused. Keep the hoe contianal] F moving 
among the plauta with a view of kooping thom clear of weeds and also accel- 
erating their growth 
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THE GARDEN. 
ITS ARRANGEMENT AND MANAGEMENT. 


VIL 


Garden Operations.— Watering. 


AccorDING to our experience of the many operations 
connected with gardening the most important is watering: 
rauch care and thought are frequently required to do this 
properly in the case of out-door crops, but it is principally 
with pot plants and the inhabitants of our conservatories 
that the exercise of sound judgement is most needed, 
The gardener who always keeps his plants properly 
watered will generally be found to grow them well. Our 
advice therefore to young amateurs is, to study the require- 
ments of the plants under their care most particularly. 
Supplying any growing plant copiously with water for 
a few days, and then allowing it to become dry, will ulti- 
mately ruin the healthiest of plants; of course some plants 
suffer much more than others from being allowed to 
become dry. For instance, Crotons or Roses will not 
show the same injury after being too dry as a Maiden- 
hair Fern in full growth ; but each suffers in a degree. 

A not uncommon system is that of giving water to 
every piant ina collection, whether they are all dry or 
not; but it is very wrong, and the conditions of the plants 
will soon prove it, Knowing when to withhold water 
is Just of as much consequence as knowing when to 


supply it. 





The soil in pots is sometimes covered with moss, so 
that it cannot be seen whether the plant is dry or not, 
and in others it assumes a water-loowed appearance on 
the surface when the lower roots may be dry. Every 
kind of appearance may, however, soon be put to the 
test by simply giving the pot two or three sharp taps 
with the back of the closed hand; if a ringing hollow 
sound is produced it indicates dryness, but if the sound 
is dull and heavy no water is usually required. Those 
who practice this soon know the slightest indication 
either way, and others who pay that attention to watering 
that it deserves, will soon be able to tell by the appearance 
of the plant or soil whether water is needed or not. 

No one will ever practise gardening for twelve months 
without experiencing numerous vexations, disappoint- 
ments and annoyances; promising crops are blighted 
or destroyed, our best schemes being frequently entirely 
frustrated by innumerable pests ; but the greatest annoy- 
ance of all is to have our- plants kept ina semi-dead 
state by those who profess to water them, and in doing 
so only wet the surface of the soil. If there is one 
thing more than another to avoid in watering it is 
habitual surface “dribblings.” When water is needed 
give itin abundance. Most people in potting leave the soil 
an inch or more below the rim of the pot. When the 
sou is dry it is never too much to fill up all the space 
with water till it overflows therim. Newly-potted plants 
do not require the same amount of water as when the 
pots arefull of roots, Then itis often necessary to fill 
up the space allowed for water on the surface twice be- 
fore the plants have had sufficient. We find that nee- 
lecting to give plants enough water is much more preva- 
lent than grving them too much. Supplying too little may 

ass for a time during the cold season, when most plants 
make but little growth, but at the time when they should 
be growing vigorously, too little water means the produc- 
tion of ill-shaped, badly-coloured foliage or stunted flowers 
or fruit. 

When is the best time to water? is a question frequently 
asked, and to this no definite answer can be given. Our 
practice 1s to have every plant examined morning and 
evening daily, during hot weather, and once a day at the 
present season, and it is time well occupied. Where plants 
are grown under glass, either in houses or frames, they 
should be supplied with water of the same temperature 
as that in which they are growing. During the hot 
season lt is preferable to water plants in the evenings 
only, but the morning is decidedly the best time to apply 
it when the weather is very cold. Afternoon and evening 
watering chill both plants and soil, as may often be seen 
by the starved appearance which many assume under 
artificial watering during the months of December and 
January. 

Liquid manure should never be given till the roots 
have taken possession of the soil. Many gardeners, we 
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believe, give liquid manure too soon to plants, the conse- 
quence being that many of the tender young rootlets are 
destroyed and the soil rendered sour. No liquid manure 
should be given to any plant asa rule, until plenty of 
both reots and branch growth has been formed, or the 
plant is showing signs of flowering or fruiting. It is then 
that stimulants are of most benefit. 

Kitchen garden crops we never water till actually oblig- 
ed to doso. When the ground has been well cultivated 
before the crops have been put in, it retains sufficient 
moisture for a long time, although the surface may look 
dry. Before supplying water to out-door plants, stir the 
surface soil well to enable the water readily to penetrate to 
the roots, and some hours afterwards stir the surface again, 
as nothing has such a tendency to make the soil stiff and 
hard as artificial watering. The remarks which apply so 
forcibly to plants in pots also apply here—never water un- 
less it 1s done thoroughly. Those who are in the habit of 
dribbling water over their crops every time the soilappears 
dry, will find in the end that they are much behind their 
neighbours who never water, All water should be supplied 
through a rose, or in other ways that none of the surface 
goil is disturbed, as washing the soil from the roots is 
another bad practice sometimes observable. 


POTTING. 


THERE is certainly no parts of the work of a garden that 
requires more careful attention than that of potting plants, 
and it is a strange fact that, in the majority of gardens, 
less care is bestowed upon it than onalmost any other 
portion of a gardener’s duties. Except in very rare ins- 
tanees, it seems to be an operation the proper performance 
of which is quite beyond the comprehension of our native 
malees ; nor is this to be wondered at, when we take into 
consideration the fact that the majority of their employers 
display but little more intelligence on the subject. In 
most instances the ordinary soil of the garden, no matter 
whether it is only sand, or sandy loam, or heavy clay, is 
used for every description of plants, without any addition 
or preparation whatever. Is there any wonder with such 
treatment that we hearso much grumbling about plants 
not thriving satisfactorily ? As well might we take all the 
members of the animal kingdom and feed them indiseri- 
minately alike and expect favorable results, for there is just 
as wide a difference in the organization and requirements 
of the members of the vegetable as iu that of the animal 
creation. 

Nor is suitable soil the only desideratum of success, for 
the operation of potting to be successful must be carried 
out in aecordance with the requirements of dttherent 
plants. Too many when about to engave in potting 
neither employ iorethouyht nor exercise discretion in 
the matter, but commence at one end of their collection 
and push steacdtastly through to the last, changing cvery 
plant, no matter whether it requires it or not. ‘This should 
never be the case where after-success is desired. 

The difterent soils empluycd should be Kept under 
cover for some time before they are required for use ; many 
never do this, and the soil is then generally in an unsatis- 
factory state, perlaps saturated with wet, and when used in 
this condition plauts seldom start freely into growth. 
Potting had much better be delayed for a time, until the 
sou is in a fit state to be uscd, than to employ it in an un- 


fit state. Where any thoroughly decomposed manure is 


used in potting, this should have been removed from the 


pits at least six months previously ; it is generally so full of 
insects or larve when first taken out as to makeits use at 
that time almost certain death to the plants. 

Re-potting is advantageous and necessary to plants 
grown in pots ; they may succeed very well fora time in 
the same pot with liberal feeding and rich top-dressing ; 
but repotting must eventually be resorted to in order to 
supply the roots with fresh material. Young plants re- 
quired to be grown into specimens, should not suffer by 
having their root space limited, otherwise their progress is 
not satisfactory ; therefore potting in various stages is one 
of the principal items of a gardener’s duty, and when a 
systematical routine is adopted the plants thrive satisfac- 
torily. When subject to careless potting b breaking 
the old ball unnecessarily, or curling the roots into a heap 
to get them into the pots, or crushing them one upon 
another without a portion of soil intermixed with them, 
bad results can only be expected. 

We would forcibly urge the importance of not using 
pointed sticks in liberating the roots either of hard-wood- 
ed or tender-rooted plants. This is held out by many 
to be most important and is largely practised. It is one 
of the greatest evils in potting that can be imagined, and 
more plants are ruined annually by it than any other 
cause, Another great evil, and one that should be guarded 
arainst, in loose potting, specially those plants that require 
the soil to be firm, which should gradually slope to the 
collar to prevent the water passing through the new soil 
and leaving the old ball dry. After potting, the plants 
should be kept in a somewhat shaded position until rooted 
action has again commenced, The sides of the pots should 
be syringed as they become dry, keeping them continually 
damp so as to save watering the plants fora few days after 
potting, to give the roots a fair chance of healing from the 
damage received. No matter how carefully the operation 
is performed, it 18 almost impossible to accomplish it 
without some injury to the roots. Lf properly potted, and 
the ball being sufficiently moist at the time and the soil 
in good order, the latter will be sufficiently scttled without 
the customary evil of watering for some days at least. 

It is important that the pots used should be clean, not 
only for the sake of the plants turning out better when 
required, but because plants grow much better in clean 
pots. The excuses mde for the use of dirty pots are in no 
measure entertained by us, and we can see no occasion 
for the use of them, cither m large or small eardens. 
If washed as they are emptied, very little labour is 
incurred; they do not then take half the time as if 
stored away and the soil and dirt allowed to dry upon 
them. Equally important is the washing of all crocks for 
delicate plauts, and as all plants love good drainage, and 
dislike the soil to beeome staenant about their roots, it 
should be generally practised ; yet this matter receives 
but little attention in the majority of gardens. When 
dirty crocks are used they hold the stall particles of 
soil that may be washed down by constant watering and 
help to choke the drainage. 
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Gditortal Hotes, 





A GEOGRAPHICAL GARDEN.—The latest German idea is a plan 
in alto-relievo of the whole of Europe, not in maps or models, 
but actually raised out of the ground. A garden is to be set 
aside for the modeller, who taking Mont Blanc twenty feet kioh 
as his starting point, is to raise in just proportion around it the 
rest of the mountains of Europe, pour the seas into their proper 
places, and intersect the whole with roads, canals, railways and 
telegraphs. A steam engine is to act the part of the moou and 
regulate the tides. Itwill be a geographical garden where “he 
whoruns may read,” 





FROST CRYSTALS UPON DRIED Grasses.—In order to add 
variety and produce @ pleasing effect in prouping or arranging 
bouquets of dried grasses, a portion of them may be covered with 
imitation frost-erystals, some white, others blue-green, and amber. 
To crystallize dry grass white, ateep it in a solution of one pint 
of hot water containing one pound of alum, As it becomes cold 
crystals will adhere to the grass, which will increase in size if 
left for a day or more; but smail crystals look the best: and in 
order to keep them ao, the grass should be often moved and 
turned about. When taken out of the solution and dried in the 
air, they are fit for mounting with the other grasses, and graatly 
add to their beauty. Fer the blue-green crystals use sulphate of 
copper, and for-samber crystals use chromate of potash instead of 
the alum. Feathers may also be crystallized in the same way. 
Art and taste will arrange them into forms of beauty. 


TT 


PaRAFFINeD Seeps.—A correspondent asks if paraffin applied 
to amall seeds before sowing injures them. This of course will 
entirely depend upon the care with which itis used, for when 
in excess it would certainly destroy the vitality of any thin- 
coated seeds, Here we have large numbers of small birds always 
on tbe lock out for seeds when sown. In order to prevent their 
taking those of the Cabbage tribe, Radishes, &c, we first put the 
seed into an uvpet-mouthed bottle or an old tin box, then drop 
paraffin on them in proportion to the quantity of seed, say a 
teaspoonful to four ounces ; then shake up the seed well, soas to 
get every one well coated with it; then a Se of red lead; the 
seeds are aguin well shaken, and every seed will be found to be 
red, It is uot however essentisl to use red lead, we have found 
anything in the form of powder answer equally well, such as dry 
fine wood-ashes or soot. The seeds germinate freely when thus 
treated, and tley are safe from birds till this has taken place, but 
no longer, Some means must then be used to prevent them 
from pulling the young plants out of the ground. The best plan 
ig to keep them dusted with wood-ashes and soot, mixed with any 
dust that may come to hand, till they are developed sufficiently 
to be out of danger. Birds do not seem to relish dirty seed leaves, 
and the ashes act as a stimulant to the young plants when washed 
in by rain or otherwise. 

Pay your Postage—An American paper commends the 
following terrible lines to some of its correspondents, who have 
forgotten to pre-pay their letters, and snddled the editor with 
sundry tuppences to save their penny. The wild beauty of the 
lines bespeaka the editor to have been in a mesmeric come :— 


The man who now-a-days will write 
And not pre-pay his letter, 
Is worser than the heathen are, 
What don't know any better. 
And if you take a fine tooth comb 
And rake down ail creation, 
You couldn't find a nearer man 
In this ere mighty nation ! 





SEED-GROWING IN QUEDLTNRURG.—Quedlinburg is second only 
in importance to Erfurt as the centre of a seed-growing district in 
‘Germany. ‘he cultivation of Sugar-Beet in Europe gave a great 


impulse to the industry, though the raising of vegetable seeds 
commenced towards the end of the last century. In the Monaie- 
schrift des Vereines zur Beforderung des Gartenbaues, ke. Dr. 
WITTMACK gives some interesting particulars respecting the rise 
and progress of the industry in this centre. The principal busi- 
ness is still in the seed of Sugar-Beet, the average annual produc- 
tion for Aschersleben and Quedlinburg together is 40,000 to 50,000 
cwt. besides from 8,000 to 10,000 cwt, of Mangel Waurzel seed. 
Independently of seed for home consumption, Quedlinburg exports 
large quantities of Sugar-Beet seed to Russia and Austria, The 
following figures will give some idea of the immense quantities of 
veretable seeds annually produced :-— 


Cwt. ; Owt. 
Carrots w» 38000 to 4000 | Beans ..- 5000 to 6000 
Onions ~. 1000 to 1200; Kohl Rati ... 400 to 500 
Lettuce sae to 800; Cucumbers ... 150 to 2006 
Cabbage ... 200 to 300) Chicory... 500 to 600 
Peas (garden} 6000 t08000| Pursley aa 600 to 800 





Do Variztizs Wear Ovri—This isa question that has often 
been put, and often answered, more or less dogmatically, by 
various writers, both in the affirmative and in the negative. A 
writer in the Wiener Idlustrirte Gurten-Zeitung fearlessly declares 
that the varieties of fruit trees do wear out, some quicker than 
others; and in some districts sooner than in other districts, He 
maiatains the old theory, that an asexually propagated tree, like 
ap iudividual tree, is of limited duration; and though the cultivator 
may succeed in prolonging its existence beyond the ordinary 
period, there comes a time when it is a profitless undertaking to 
cultivate it. A list of popular varieties of Apple and Pear is 
given in support of his argument, and the writer recommends 
that these varieties shouid be discarded iu favour of some newer 
aud robuster varieties, which be names, But here, in a foot-note, 
the Editor energetically interposes that, while agreeing in the 
main with the writer, he will never believe that their principal 
varieties of Pear and Apple are no longer worth growing, and 
goes on to state that a visit to the markets at the proper season 
will convince anybody that such is not the case, It seems to us 
there is something to be said on both sides of the question; aud 
that if species, varieties, and genera do not wear out they pass 
away oa aresult of the inevitable struggle for existence under 
unpropitious circumstances, 





SowING SMALL SEEDSs.—Nothing perplexes amateurs and others 
who are not well acquainted with gardening more than the raising 
of plants from seed. To get up large seed 1s an easy matter, but 
not soin the case of small seeds, as they require very careful 
sowing and management, or failure is sure to be the result. Take 
Calceolarias for instance, or Begonias, the seeds of which are as 
fine as dust, and sow either in the ordinary way, and the 
ebances are that the Whele will be lost; whereas by preparing 
the soil properly and sowing on ita surface, both kinds of seed 
germinate freely. First drain the pan or pot, aud then put 
over the crocks some moss or rouch siftings from the potting 
beach, and on these some of the finer avil, finishing off on the 
top with very fine sifted soil mixed with a little silver sand. All 
should then be pressed down and made level and smooth, and 
then watered tlirough a fiue rosed pot or damped by means ofa 
syringe, when after standing todrain for a time all will be ready for 
sowing. ‘This can be most readily done by opening one end of 
the packet and gently shaking it sideways, keeping it when 
doing so nearly on a ievei, in order that the seed may leave the 
paper slowly und evenly, as then there is no dithculty in cansing 
it to be distributed regularly over the surface, this part of the work 
over, the next thing is to provide against the seed suffering from 
want of water, or the soil getting the least dry, as that is a rock 
beset with failure. To prevent the soil drying nothing answers 
so well as a piece of glass laid over the pot or pan, as it keeps the 
air in a thoroughly bumid condition, A bell or hand-slass 
answers the same purpose if kept close, and in suuny weather - it 
is always advisable to sliade, as solar heat aud light soon draw ont 
the moisture, Should the soil becoine the least dry, the safest 
way to damp itis to bedew it with water from a syringe, ag it 
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can be done more lightly than through the rose of a pot if the 
syringe ig used with dexterity. Seeds of a larger size than those 
named may be slightly covered or have a very thin apriukling 
of fine silver saud amongst them, but only just enough te give 
calonr, and not bury the soil. Seed the size of Mustard may be 
buried the eighth ofan inch deep, and so on in proportion, but 
the great point with all to secure free permination ia te have an 
ing warns, moist bed, from which they come forth without avy 
USS, 


SONG OF THE SOJTENCES. 


Botany, 


Wheat reck I though she be fair 

If the flowers are not her care : 

It she ponder not upon 

Many a Dicotyledon ; 

if she have no admiration 

For all forme of esitivation. 


Let her learn through happy houra 
Properties of plants and flow’rs ; 
Know how Watercress should ba 
Rank'd with the Cruciferm : 

How the Bundew, without question 
Darwin tells us, has digestion, 


If perchance her ardour burns 
For the Cryptogamic Ferns ; 
Sha will see how spores become 
Cased in the Indusiam ; 

And how wondrously you vary 
Scolopendrium rulgare ! 


She shall calm}y learn to state, 
Clover is tri-foliate ; 

And describe in words exact, 
Awn and axis, blade and bract : 
Bu rhall I in her sweet presence, 
Fiud my love hath inflorescence. 


Punch, 
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ORNAMENTAL FOLIAGE PLANTS, 


DraceNag, 


Owine to the great multitude of plants serviceable for 
decorative purposes, both for foliage and floral display, it is 
sometimes pnzzling to know what to cultivate, Limited space 
as frequently to be taken into consideration, and @ question is 
frequently raised in the mind of the cultivator as to what is 
best from ail standpoints for him to grow or diseard. Now, 
without the slightest hesitation, we are willing to give Dracesnas 
& high place amongst the most valuable of decorative plants, 
Their graceful growth, eclour, and form of leaf, well justify 
such an arrangement. These characters render them beautiful 
aud extremely useful for all kinds of work, whether it be the 
embellishment of plant houses, special effect in bedding, and 
last, but wot by any meane least, the ornamentation of rooms, as 
tubie plants, and for uumerous, aud various other purposes, 
They are fairly euduring in gaslight, lasting some time in good 
condition, 

They are principally natives of the South Sea Islands and 
other tropical regions, only two known varieties being indigen- 
ous to this country, namely D. Draco aud D. Knusifolia. The 
latter ia a very common plant in our gardens, but the former is 
but rarely to be met with in cultivation, oot being of an 
orpameptal character. Tt is, however, of commercial value, 
= : produces a very brilliant dye or colour, kuown as dragons’ 

yord, 

The ornamental foltage varieties have for a tong time been 
extensively cultivated in Hurope as steve plauts, where they are 
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extremely popular, aod an immense vumber of new kiuds, 
principally artificiatly raised hybrids, are being continually 
introduced, and at the present time there are almost as many 
varieties in cultivation as there are of Crotona. Most of these 
have from time to time been introduced to this country; 
occasionally a very good private collection of them may be seen, 
but they are certainly rare, for somehow the plant has never 
become # very popular favourite here with our gardeners. This 
is certainly not owing to any difficulty in its cultivation, for it 
will thrive in allits vigour if growu uuder the same treatment 
ag recominended for the Croton. Probably, as the genus becomes 
better known, it will eventually occupy that position it so 
richly deserves amongst the most beautiful of our foliage plants. 
Most gardeners, who have not had an opportunity of seeing 
any of the many splendid new varieties introduced during 
the past two or three seasons, judge of the merits of the whole 
ey from the few old sorts they may pessess, such as D, Australia, 

nsifolia, Terminalis, Nigricans, &e., which ere to be found 
in nearly every garden; but if they could only see a group of 
well grown plants, composed of varieties such as the following : 
Goldieana, Bausei, Princess Margaret, Taylor, Terminalis aibu, 
Elizebethi, Mirabile aud Améoynensis, they would thea be 
able to ferm a correct apiuion regardiag the beauty of this 
remarkable clase of plants. 

Oue of the reasons of ita not being more popular is probably 
owing to the fact that it is generally imagined thatit is a difficult 
piant to propagate or cultivate with a fair amount of success m 
this country. This is, however, an entirely mistaken idaa ; we 
hardly know any other plant that thrives so vigorously with ao 
little trouble bestowed on it. Another reason is, t the plants 
in their young state do not show their true colours and markings. 
This, however, gradually comes onas the plant matures. 
Amateur gardeners are, Foweusr. proverbially impatient, and 
expect grand results to follow them iu all their experiments, aud 
yet how often they are disappointed. They forget that nature 
las its own functions to perform and will not be hurried. As 
an instance of this we may mention the case of a well-known 
Calcutta amateur who sederally grows well any particular clase of 
plants he undertakes to cultivate. This gentleman same time 
since purchased a dozen new varieties of Dracenas in very small 
plants. Every care was taken of them, and although the plants 
grew rapidly, not a sign of any colour or variegation could be 
seen 10 any of them. This continued for some months, till at 
last his patience became exhausted, and he came to the conclusion 
that he had been swindled in the matter by having common old 
varieties thrust on him under new names. Under this idea the 
plants were eventually turned out and planted in an obsenre 
corner, where they were left to shift for themselves, They 
remained thera through an entire rainy season unnoticed, and it 
was not till the owner's attention was called to them by a brother 
amateur, who saw them by accident, that he thea found they 
had assumed their proper variegation. How many other gardeners 
bave given up the cultivation of this genus in the same way. 

This family may be divided into two distinct groups ; frat, thoze 
with deep red or bronzy shaded foliage, and second, those with 
green grounds. 

In the group in which a red colour predominates there are of 
uarrow-leaved kinds with a decidedly drooping habit—jueunda, 
Sidney, Ernesti, superba, aurantiaca, ignea, and Mrs, 0, J. Freake. 
Those with broad leaves, with a predominatiug red colour, and 
having an erect or spreading habit of growth, orin some cases 
slithsly recurved and pendulous, are— Berkeleyi, Barroni, Bausei, 
Cantreili, Elizabethmw, Frederici, Gladstonei, Imperator, Leo- 
poldi, Nitzscherni, Tellingi, Voluta, Willsi, Wilsoui, Thomeoni, 
Knausi, Caustoni, regalis, Seyfarthi, Renarde, and recurva. 

Those with green and white variegation, are sll of an erect 
ot spreading growth,—terminalia alba, a very handsome 
variety, with the habit and character of the old D. terminalis, 
but with leaves variegated with pure white and deep greeu ; 
Mra, Wills, likewisa a handsome kind, with similar variegation ; 
albo-marginata, a strong-growing kind, across between Willsi 
and Regiua, and characterised by a tall vigorous growth, and 
long and slightly recurved leaves, having a bright green ground, 
and & regular margin of white, 

When a specimen becomes too high it may be shortened to 
any extent, and rooted at any portion of its leugth in the 
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following way : Divideasmal! pot evenly, so that each half will 
meet, euclosiug the stem and secure them, having previously cut the 
stern about half way through with a sharp kuitfe; fill the pot with 
suitable soil, and roots will soon be prodneed freely, after which 
the top may be removed and potted, while the stem below should 
be cut into pieces tliree or four inches in length. These should 
be placed in ight soil or sand (under glasa when available,) when 
they wall push out in a short time numerous buds, one from above 
the senr of exch leaf. These form young shoots, which, as soon 
as they are two or three inches in length, should be removed 
with a small heel of the old stem, and planted as cuttings in 
sant. These, if kept elose, wilt soon produce roots, and form 
strong, young plants. When, however, large plants are not avail- 
able for propagation as described above, another system ig¢ resorted 
to, uamely, by root cuttings, The Pracena produces large tap roots, 
somewhat resembling horse radish in appearances, These roots, 
or rather underground stems, are filled with latent buds, and when 
they are removed and treated in the same way as in propagating 
by stem cuttings, they will throw out shoots in the same manner 
but much more freely. The ouly objection that can be raised 
to propagating from the rocts is, that plants raised from them 
take longer to assume the true character and markings of their 
foliage. This is, however, quite compensated for by the plants 
being much more robust in habit. 


We append a description of a few of the most distinct varieties, 
both of the green and red leaved sections, and also of the two 
new variegated foliage varieties—D, Goldieana and D, Lindeni. 
These are entirely distinct from any other known kinds, and are 
probably the forerunners of an entirely new race of Draccenas. 


D. amabilis.-A well-tried variety of great merit, producing 
long lanceolate leaves, which are light green, copiously marbled 
and streuked with white aud rosy-pink, rendering it very effec- 
tive, as the leaves curve gracefully. Easily grown and largely 
employed. 

D, Buptistii—A fine foliaged form, the leaves measuring 2 or 
3 feet in lencth, finally margined and streaked with white and 
rosy pink, aud very spreading. It is a beautiful variety. 


D. Barrontt.—This is similar but superior to D. Youngii, there- 
fore we omit any further mention of the latter. The leaves are 
oblong, 5 or G inches broad, of a dark bronzy green with au _irre- 
gular edging of deep magenta colour, the young leaves being 
cousiderably lighter in colour. The habit ig good. 


D, Bausei.—One of the best varieties in cultivation ; it is of 
free growth, with recurved, oblong, elliptic leaves, fifteen inclies 
in length and about four inches in width; the leaves closely over- 
lapping each other;the surface is of a deep bronzy hue, the 
margin being crimson, narrow in the lower leaves, becoming 
broader and more developed in the upper ones, the youngest 
leaves being broadly and brilliantly edged with deep rose, and 
the margins of the leaf stalks also highly coloured. 


D, Duke of Connaught—The leaves are closely set, yet long and 
graceful, from fifteen to eighteen inches loug and three inches 
broad; of a deep bronzy green ; the markings when young are of 
ahright rosy carmine, changing to a deep crimson as the leaves 
become matured, 


. BD. Eart of Derby.—A highly coloured effective variety, with 
recurved ohlong leaves, fourteen to eighteen inches in length 
and four to five inches broad ; colour bright green, margined 
with rosy crimson, which im the young leaves often become 
suffised over the entire surface, the leaf stalks also being of a 
brivht crimson, 


D. Elizabetha —This variety is very handsome. The leaves 
are sharply curved under each other, copiously produced, and 
the plants are very compact, The leaves measure about 4 or 5 
inches across, dark green, with a narrow crimson edge on the 
older leaves ; the younger with a broud band of rosy pink and 
white, or creamy white. Of very free growth, and colours early. 

D. elegantissima.—An older variety, but very gooc, being of 
very close growth, Leaves narrow, gracefully curved, of a dark 
metallic hue, with the margins crimson; in the young foliage 
much lighter, Very effective as a decorative plant, 


D. ferrea.—This is uot so much esteemed as many, butis very 
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effective, especially ina young state; the foliage is very dark, 
rather rigid. For mixing with other plants it is very effective. 


D, Goldieana.—One of Mr. Bull’s introductions; very distinct 
from all other Draceenas koown in cultivation. I¢ comes from 
tropical Western Africa, The leaves-are closely set on the stems, 
having a sheathing petiole; the lamina is cordate ovate, with 
acuminated points, alternately banded with dark green and silver- 
grey upon the upper surface ; the under surface is purplish. It is 
very free-growing, but not so readily propagated. 


D. Gladstonei.—This variety is of a very hardy constitution, 
growing freely, and readily increased, It should become very 
serviceable for general purposes. Tha leaves are gracefully 
recurved, 3 or 4 inches broad, of a dark brouzy colour; the 
younger leaves of a deep crimson colour suffused with salmon- 
rose, renderiug it remarkably effective. 


D, gracilis —A narcow-leaved well-known variety, very useful 
for many purposes. The leaves ave densely produced, very narrow, 
gracefully bent, light green with a dark midrib. ; 


D. Hendersonti.—This is of good habit. Leaves 1 to 2 feet long 
3 to 5 inches broad, light green, marbled and striped with yellow 
and light pink. 


D. Fredericti —A variety of medium size and of a stocky habit 
of growth, with long stalked leaves which are spreading, and ofa 
dark bronze colour edged with crimson, the petioles being also 
crimson edged. The upper leaves have a broad margin of deep 
macenta-purple, with s dash of pale olive green in the centre, 
some of the younger centre leaves being entirely rose-coloured, 
reflecting almost a blue surface in some side lights; on these the 
flush of olive green is very effective, It is a remarkably high- 
coloured variety of dwarf medium sized set, and will be a most 
valuable acquisition for table decoration, 


D, Imperator—aA handsome form. The leaves are oblong-ovate, 
dark green, with dark purple edge; the younger leaves have broad 
marginal variegations of pink aud white, tinted more or less with 
magenta, the under surface of the leaves deep purple. 


D, Insignis.—A handsome variety of neat compact dense habit 
of growth ; the jeaves are shortish lanceolate, of a bronzy green 
colour margined with rich rosy crimson; the marginal variegation 
in the young foliage is creamy white flushed with piuk. 


D, Lindeni.——-This is « worthy rival of D, Goldieana, being one of 
the most distinct and beautiful varteties in cultivation, ‘The stem 
is erect and simple; the leaves are arranged regularly, deeply stem 
clasping at the base, the blades are lanceolate-acuminate in form, 
upwards of 18 inches in jength and elegantly recurved, these 
are regularly margined with white and rose, and copiously traver- 
sed with straight bands of white and pale yellow, shaded and 
intermixed with zones of bright green; itis this peculiar and 
elecant blendiug of colours that makes this plant such an attrac- 
tive object, 


D, Mirabile.—A very pretty variety, with leaves twenty inches 
long and four to five inches broad; of a dwarf stocky habit ; 
cround eclour pale green, longitudinally marked with distinct 
bauds of creamy white aud various shades of bright rose colour. 


D, Mrs. Bause.—A very pretty dense habited variety of moder- 
ate growth and wonderful colouring, having the leaves drooping 
or recurved, 9 to 12 inches in length and nearly 2 inches broad, 
of a bronzy-green colour, margined and striped with deep crimson, 
the younger and upper leaves often becoming wholly of a resy- 
erimson. A very richly-coloured aud effective kind, rarely 
exceeding 18 inches in height. | 


D, Mrs. C. J. Freake—A very elegant and distinct variety of 
metium size. The leaves areof a dark bottle-green, lanceolate-. 
acuminate and recurved, the older ones edged with a narrow line 
of bright resy-purple, the younger ones having a similar line of 
bright rosy-purple, within which runs into a somewhat broader liue 
of creamy-white, the colouratiou of the edge thus forming a narrow 
belt of white, with an extreme margin of magenta’ The leaves 
are drooping on long stalks which have a pink margin. | 

D, Mrs. Turner.—A bold, handsome variety, of the hght varie- 
gation section ; the leaves are fifteen to eighteen inches long 
and four inches broad; the ground colour pale green with @ 
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bright centre, in many instances spreading towards the margin, 
the matura leaves being edged with pink. 


D. Nitzachernii.—This produces copious broad oblong leaves 
sharply recurved, dark green; the younger are variegated with 
creamy white tinted with rose, while the mature leaves bave 
& narrow margin of crimson, which is continued down to the 
edges of tha petioles. A very distinct and desirable formas a 
contrast to many others. 


D. Picturata.—The leaves of this showy variety are rich 
olive green, beautifully flaked and striped with bright pink and 
crimson ; the variegation in the young foliace is creamy white 
flushed with rose ;some of the fully developed leaves are almost 
entirely of a rosy crimson colour with a few olive green mark- 
ings ; it ia an extremely attractive variety. 


D, Placida.—A variety of very elegant habit, with long narrow 
lanceolate recurved foliage ; the leaves are somewhat chanueled 
towards the apex, and have undulated margina ; they are border- 
ed and freely marked throughout with a variegation of creamy 
white, which 1a most couspicuous on the young foliage. 


D, Princesa Margaret.—Of a very robust habit, having leaves 
eightean inches in length aud four to five iaches in breadth; 
grovad colour brigut pea green, beautifully streaked with bright 
rose and creamy white; inthe young foliage these two colours 
frequently cover entirely the whole surface of the leaf. 


D, Regatis.—Simnilar in habit to the last, very robust; leaves 
oblong, recurved, deep bronzy green, irregularly margined with 
bright red, which is also continued to the edges of the leaf-stalks ; 
the young leaves are broadly edged with creamy white, suffuaed 
With pink. Very bold and free-growing. 


D. Stella—aA very elegant growing variety of spreading habit, 
with long gracefully recurved foliage; the leaf blades, which are 
oblong acuminate in form, are of arich deep green, banded with 
creamy white and bright rose, 


D. Hex.—A hybrid variety, with bold, handsome, highly col- 
oured foliage ; the leaves are erect, oblong, lanceolate, fifteen in- 
ches in length and three in breadth ; of a bronzy green colour, 
flushed with rosy purple ; the blades freely streaked with carmine 
rose ; the petioles are margiued with purplish rose, aud the back 
of the costa is of the same colour. 


D, Superba,—aA very slender, graceful growing variety of hy- 
brid origin ; the leaves are pendulous, arching, twelve to eighteeu 
inches in length and one-and-a-half inches in breadth ; linear, lan- 
ecolate ; colourdark bronzy green, margined and striped with 
bright crimson. 


D, Salmonea.—The leaves are sparsely produced, with long 
stalks and lanceolate narrow blades, the latter of a deep ereen 
colour distinctly margined with salmony pink, which is also ex- 
tended down the edges of the petioles, which render it very dif- 
ferent from otlers, 


D, Sidneyi—A narrow-leaved variety, much esteemed, Tha 
footstalks are long, aud the laming are narrow, lanceolate, dark 
green, with crimson edges; the younger leaves entirely of a rosy- 
crimson colour, We find is free-growing and useful, as it certainly 
is very graceful for table decoration. 


D. Tellingii—A very strong growing variety, aud exceedingly 
free. Leaves oblong, more or less recurved, of a dark bronzy 
green colour edged with rosy pink, which deepens as they mature. 
As an effective variety itis in the first rank on account of its 
broad foliage. 


D. Terminniis albu--A valuable variety ; extensively grown 
for decorative purposes ; the leaves are lanceolate, 2 or $ inches 
wide, dark green, margiued with crenmy white; the young leaves 
almost pure white. It isa splendid variety for mixing with the 
dark varieties. 


D, Venosa.—A very prettily variegated species introduced 
from Borneo. It is of dwarf stocky habit; the leaf-blade is oblong 
ovate acuminate, many ribbed and narrowed below into the pe- 
tiole, The leaves are yellow-green irrevularly reticulated, blotch- 
ed and transversely veined with very dark green. Soma of 
the leaves have more of the pale graen colour developed and are 
less veined, while others have the venose markings occupying 
nearly the whole surface, 


There are a host of others known to growers, but the above se- 
lection will give a good display. 


BULBOUS PLANTS. 


The Lily Family (continued,) 
ANTHERICUM, 


A small genus of handsome flowering plants bearing large 
Lily-like flowers, exceedingly free flowering in a cool climate, but 
here in the plains are extremely shy of doing so; should be 
treated the same as Amaryllis, | 


ASPARAGUS. 


This gevus, in addition to one of our most highly-prized vege- 
tables, also includes several very ornamental species, of great value 
as decorative plants or for making bouquets, for which purpose 
their bright green, finely divided foliage rival some of our choicest 
ferns, lasting also a much longer time in perfection after being 
eut, 

A. acerosus and A. racemosua are to be found in almost every 
garden, the former being a native of Bengal. These, however, are 
now quite eclipsed by the beautiful new variety 4. plumosus, 
the foliage of which is much more finely divided, the plant also 
being of a dwarf habit. They are easily propagated either from 
seed, which the ‘plants will oceasionally produce freely, or by 
division of the rocta, 

AGAPANTHUS, 


A. wmbellatus, or the Blue African Lily with its many varieties 
is undoubtedly, when well grown, one of the most beautiful of all 
bulbous plants, It is very rarely however that the plant is seen 
as it ought to be seen, and for the same fatal reason as has driven 
many other fine planta ont of our gardens, because its treatment 
is but imperfectly understood. All the species of this family 
are stout-rooting plants, and cousequently require a good rich 
soil, mixed with a liberal supply of well-decomposed manure and 
coarse sand. ‘They requira an abundance of water during their 
prowing season, but at the expiration of the rains this should 
be gradually withheld, giving ouly just sufficient during the 
winter to keep the foliage in a healthy state, 


A, umbeliatua.—In this, the type of the species, the leaves are 
long and strap-shaped, of a dark-groen color; the flowers are 
borne on a scape about eighteen inches high, in a dense umbel, 
and are of a bright azure blue cojor. 


A, umbellatus maximus is a very fine and robust species, larger 
than the type in every respect. The flowers are produced iu an 
immense crowded umbel of a bight blue, streaked with a darker 
shade of the same color, 


A. umbeliatua alba.—Thia is precisely the same in habit of 
growth as 4. umbetiatus; the flowers are however of a pure white, 


ERYTHRONIUM, 


Or more generally known as the “ Dog’s-tooth Violets,” are 
but rarely met with in this conntry, and, in fact, can only be 
cultivated with any success in Bengal by importing bulbs yearly. 
These may generally be induced to flower by February or March, 
after which the bulbs invariably rot off. In the hills, however, 
they are easily grown in the epen ground, and if left uudisturbed 
will continue flowering for years a3 certainly as the Snowdrop or 
Crocus, The most common variety, #. Dens canis, is a very 
beautiful plaut, with haodsome oval leaves of a bricht-creen, 
regularly marked with patches of reddish-brown. The flowers 
ara borne singly on stems about six inches high, drooping grace- 
fully, and have six rosy purple or lilae divisions, ‘There is a 
variety with white, one with rose-colored, aud one with flesh- 
colored flowers. The bulbs are white and oblong, resembling a 
dog’s toath, hence its common name They thrive best ip moist 
sandy soil, ina position fully exposed to the sun, 


GaLTONIA. 


Galtonia Candieans, or more commonly known as Hyacinthue 
candicans, under which name it was first introduced, is one of 
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the finest POVelties that has heen jutroduced to tha floral world 
for many years, In banit of growth it ia entirely distinct from 
any Other species of Hyacinth; the flower stem somewhat re- 
sombles that of Polianthes tuderosa, the individual flowers how- 
ever, closely resembling in size, colour, shape and form a 
common Suowdrop—io fact it is stated that after its discavery 
botanists debated for a year whether it was to be a hyacinth or a 
Snowdrop, the first gainiag the verdict; this, however, las again 
been changed for Galtonia asabove mentined. Very fortunately 
its culture in this country is exceedingly simple, growing freely 
eithér in the open border or in pots: the latter, however, is to 
be preferred. Bulbs should be imported not later than Novem- 
ber, and must be potted at once in a licht rich soil, keeping them 
in a cool, shady position and giving water but very sparinely till 
they commence growing freely; they should then be placed in a 
position where they will get the morning sun, but shaded during 
the rest of the day. As soon as the flower seape appears, each 
plant should be staked firmly, and must be tied regularly at 
intervals ag they increase in height. 


THe TULIP. 


There is certainly searcely any other plant that has a more 
interesting history than the Tulip; for, though it has naver 
enjoyed the uuiversal and lasting popularity of such plants as 
the Rose, Violet, or Geranium, it at one time cauged a greater 
sensation than any other member of the whole vegetable 
kingdom, the speoulation in bulbs being for a period of two 
or three years in Holland almost a national mania, and nearly 
as disastrous in its consequences as the South Sea Bubble was 
in England. It is recorded by Munting that for one bulb of 
a variety called “Viceroy” the following articles were offered: name- 
ly, two lasts of wheat, four lasts of rye, four fat oxen, threa fat 
awine, twelve fat sheep, two hogsheads of wine, four tons of 
beer, two tons butter, one thousand pounds of cheese, a bed, 
a suit of clothes, and a silver beaker, the aggregate value of 
these articles being two thousand five hundred florins, In 1636 
Henry Munting sold te a merchant at Aikmaar a Tulip root for 
seven thousand florins, but before it could be delivered the price 
had fallen, and by agreement tha merchant paid 10 per cent, 
so that Munting pocketed seven hundred floring for nothing. 
One man mwnade by this trade a ‘little fortune of 60,000 florins 
in the course of four months, ‘The speculators included noble- 
men, farmers, pediars, tradesmen, sailoraand chimney sweeps,— 
in fact men of every station in life. They knew nothing and 
cared nothiag for Tulips, and they very rarely saw the bulbs 
they traded in, and probably many were bought and sold that 
never existed, the names only serving as an object for speculation. 
Unfortunately, like too many other beautiful plants belonging 
to the Liliaceous order, the culture of the Tulip in the plains is 
utterly hopeless, and even ia the hills although they may oc- 
easionally be induced to flower, are almost invariably poor, sickly, 
colorless things, quite unlike the high!y-colored vigorous blooms 
thay produce in a climate adapted to them, 


ORCHIDS, 


SEEDLING OReHIDS, 


We have never yat heard of any of our numerous orchid growers 
in this country ever having made an attempt to raise new varieties 
fron seed, and yet if a series of experiments were carried out, 


ou carefully considered principles, tle result would, in all pro- 


bability, be a far greater amount of success than what has hitherto 
been attained by the few experienced hybridists, who bave given 


_ their attention to it in Europe; for here we have almost every- 


thing in our favor in the way of ripening the seeds and a favour- 
able climate for the growth of the young plants; these two 
important points being the rock on which most experimentalists 
generally wreck al! their hopes. 

Ti is a well known fact that scarcely any member of this 
extensive order is capable of fertilisting itself, fecundation 
depending entirely either on insect agency or some artificial 
Meana, and vot even the gentle breeze, which does so much towards 
the reproduction of the greater portion of the vegetable kingdom 
by wafting the pollen from plunt to plant or tree to tree, can, 


with this order, accomnplish anything, and for a ve,v simple reasou, 
which ig that, instead of the polleu being a flower powder ag 
in most other orders, it is here represented by a peculiar waxy 
or rather glutinous substauce, which closely adheres to anything 
it comes in contact with. Depending, therefore, in their native 
habitats entirely on insect ageucy, it is wonderfully surprising 
with what regularity the plants ripen their seed. ‘Those of our 
readers who have seen much of orchids in their wild state must 
have remarked this, for itis no uucommon thing to observe ou 
the same tree or rock planta in all stages of development, from 
a blouming specimen perhaps fifty years old, to tle minute seed- 
ling almost too small to be seen except with the aid of a microscope. 

The folluwing, which recently appeared in the Gardeners’ 
Chronicle, is from tle pen of one of the first orchidists of the day, 
aud describes the process of raisiug seedlings inthe most minute 
mMmahueri— 

“Tu the raising of orchids from seed, the grower should select 
two of any genus, or of genera having a close affinity ; and should 
first get a clear kuowledge of the component parts of the flower, 
chiefly the structure of the column and pollen masses; and then 
choosing the stronger one, on the column of this should place the 
pollen of the other. This operation must be done with care, and 
& personal attempt will make it far clearer than auy written 
description ; make a note upon the lahel, and also make an eatry 
in a pocket-hook of the date, the male and female plants, and any 
other memoranda in counection therewith. Be very exact in all 
these particulara. In the majority of cases the flowers will soon 
begin to wither, but instead of falling off, as they do at other 
times, the blooms will continue to hang ina dry state on to the 
ovary, which will gradujly increase in size as the seed becomes 
formed, and having assumed an elongated shape, the seeds will 
ba ripe in the course of six months; or it may even ba twelve 
mouths, and the pods will show signs of cracking. ‘The length 
of time the seeds take to ripen may probably be in a measure 
due tu the season of the year in which the operation is performed, 
although some species will always be found to take much longer 
than others. The poda of Phalenopaie will hang upwards of 
twelve months before the seeds are ripe, while Ca/anthes will come 
to maturity in four or five months. As soon as the seeds are 
rips, and the pods bursting, they should be cut off before the 
small seeds fall away ; carefully shake the pods on the pots of 
some of the plants in the same honse, holding the pod close to the 
soil to prevent the seed being blown away. Lay the pod on one 
of the plants; in a day or two again take up the pod, shake it 
over some plants, as it will be found more seed will have ripened ; 
mark every pot on which the seed bas been shaken, and also 
the special class of seed sown, water carefully when the plant 
requires it, and nothing more can be done. I have always found 
the seed to spring up better if sown in this manner. If 
special pots ara made up success is much less certain, at least 
so I have found it. In some cases six months may elapse 
before any signs of life will make themselvea apparent; if 
may be that no young plants will be seen for twelve mouths ; 
and even after the first are seen, others will continue to spring up 
during the following months, so that a matter of eighteen months 
may pasa ere the whole of the plants can be seeu, The little 
seedlings should not be disturbed the first twelve mouths. If 
during the second season they cau be handled with safety, they 
can be taken off and picked round the side of a pot or basket. 
If the seediugs are very small they had better remain where they 
wera sown, until they have formed afew little bulbs; for in the 
young stages the operation of removing them is oue attended with 
considerable risk, and may be loat if. distucbed too soon, When 
once they are picked off and commence to root, they are almoat 
sure to do well, and aa the seasons pass round and the growths 
become stronger, the bulbs stouter and more plump, in the case 
of some blooms may be looked for at four years after coming up, 
Many, lowever, will require six years, and a longer time even than 
that will be necessary to wait ere aome of the Cattaleyas and 
stout-bulbed orchids will flower. 
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ARTIFICIAL MANURES. 


Few persous, perhaps, outside of the manure trade and of agriculture 
cau realise the immense benefit derived to vegetable life from artificial 
tnannres, Perhapa the desiguation ‘‘artificial" is nota happy one, because 
it leads to the erroneous assumption that, like artificial flowers, they 
only look real, but bave no uatural elements. We have from all time, 
till within the past forty years or thereabouta, been so accustomed to 
regard animal excreta and vegetable products ina state of decomposition 
aa the ouly recognisable foring of manure, that the admission of so-called 
artificial elomeuta into the manurial pkarmacopmia seems to bo almoat 
like a revolution, and one against which the minds of those unfamiliar 
with the uutritive value of thease elements naturally rebels. The real 
fact ia. we must all become more or less chemists era we can fully on- 
daratand the usefulness of such crude looking compounds as phosphatic 
atone and salts of soda. Coal itself yields us, as au impurity from which 
cou] gas haa to be freed, vast quantities of ammonia which is extensively 
uscd in agriculiore and in the manufacture of the most powerful kinds 
of compound manures, whilat the acot, which ia the product of combustion, 
is also a vainable manuriasl coustitueut. The common beliaf, and one oot 
wholly incorract, is, that the best manure for the aoil ia that which we 
take from it, though returned in a changed form ; but modern agriculture 
has shown us that to depand upon auch returu aloue for the fertilisatiou 
of the soil ia to depend upon a broken reed. 

From being the chief element of aoil outrition, animal and vegetable 
manures have now become but anbsidiary aids in the work of improvement, 
and the chief ahare is more and more being taker up by what are technicaily 
terined artificial cormmpounis, But that the term artificial ia a misnomer 
istusidea evident from the fact that the action and iniluence of these 
compouuis—if really what they are represented to be—ia not artilicial 
uot real, and that they furnish, in a Jarge dovree, those very elements 
that cultivated plants need, is abunadantiy evident, Perhaps if we more 
accurately understood the chemistry of vegetable life, wa should bettar 
understiund how it is that these terreatrial products, looking, as exhumed 
from the soil, so crude and insoluble, nevertheless contain the very snb- 
starces that plants must bare more or less to promate growth. Plants 
are subtle analysts: they excel our proatest chemiata in this respeot—tuey 
not only gnalyse apparently incengrueua and complex componuda, but 
alsO exttict from them those which are useful and utilise them, winlat 
those not essential are left uncared for. Erethia can be doue, however, 
the human chemist must prepare the compounds for the analysing plants, 
nud itis in thia simple process of preparation that is found whatsoever 
yaluo the artificial compounds may possess, | 

Acnanure mauiufacturer’s yard is auything but an attractive place, 
and 6he works and surronndings by no means present an eostlictic apvear- 
ance. There are lying about buge beapa of white, grey, or bluish mate- 
rial, brought at great const from Canada, Spain, Norway, the West Indies, 
and other distant parts of the workl, These are drodged ont of deep water, 
and contain 60 per cent. of phosphates; or from the hard rock of Estra- 
madura, having from 60 to 70 per cent. of the same valuable elanenta; or 
perhaps, ag Fouud in deep pockots in Canada coutatuing 80 per cant. of 
thuse same phosphates. There are algo vast quautities of home-raised 
phosphates, or English coproiites, small, greyish, roundish, and very hard 
substances that resemble nothing go little as manure, Probably pinety-uine 
parsons cut of a hondred would imagine that the material was admirably 
ailited to substratum garden paths, but would exhibit alook of profound 
incredulity if told that éhese coprolites were valuable manure. But that 
incredulity would perhaps beighten if further informed that they wera 
dug from the earth, whore perhaps more than £ 100 per acre has beev 
pail for the acle privilege to dig them, aud that alone; the Jabour ueed- 
ed forexcavating being very costi:, because they ara found at consider. 
able depths, aud only thendu beds anout 12 inches ti thickness, Bit 
wlint are these coprolites ? To the ucinitiated they resemole dirty gravel, 
but the geolog'sat, that Jearned enquirer into the dvings of the earth aud 
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ita denizens tens of thovsanda, vay perhaps millions of yeara aiuce, tells 
ua that these covrotites ara in some cases the excreta of antedilurian 
perhaps semi amphirious creatures which may have frequented the rivers 
that once exaiated, and Jeft their excreta in our locality aa” the 
bisda of South America have thoire upon the gnauo ialanuds, This 
waa probably in ante-human days, and when sowe great terrestrial 
couvulsien or other change came these excreta deposits were fossilised, aud 
now are found, thanks to rmodero scientific knowledge, valuable uutriment 
for the vegetuble life of the preseut day. Iu most cases, however, the go- 
called coprolites are phosphatic concretious, probably of animal origin, bat 
whose history laa not yet been cleared up. 

But perhaps of ali compounds most important ig that curious greeniah- 
louking stoue which in ita crude form holds the phosphate solvent, or “ Ti- 
borator,” in its tenacious grip. It ia From this that aulphurie acid is extract- 
ed, heat performing for that the same kind office which that iu turn per- 
forma for the phoaphates, Here are the accumulated atorea of Nature's che- 
miatry bottled upin the earth for vast periods of time now being brought 
ts the surface and into use for the good of man. This sulphor-stone is 
broken up and cast into hugs iron furnaces; the intengae heat liberates the 
sulphur iu a gaseous form, and travelling through pipes to the enormous 
recei Ving rooisa or chambers, it spreads itaelf all over the leaden walla, 
cellings, and floors, aud gradually coudenaing changes into sulphuric acid 
of, aa It is better known, vitriol. ‘The great work of tha manure-chemist, 
however, in elaborating manures auitable for various vegetabla cropa must 
be performed ere the crude compounds come into contact with the liquid, 
solvents, nnd itishera that science showa how wido is the difference be. 
tween chemical and haphazard fertilisation, Tho sgrieulturist who kuows 
tiothing of chemistry manures in bis own way for all crops alike, utterly 
heedlesa of each one's special requriements, The chemist, however, atudies 
these matters with akill and judgment, aod in hia laboratory coustructs 
ot mixes those compounds that shall give as usacly as possible to each plant 
Just the amount of phosphoric acid, ammonia, phosphate, nitrogen, or 
whatsoever uatural elanent it may most need, at a given time and for a 
given purpose. Now, before the eruda phosphates and the crustici bona, 
the ghoddy, and other constituents come intu contact with the solveuta 
there ia.a procesa of crushing, grinding, anid screening to he performed, and 
then the fine material is taken in respective and specially provided buik to 
the scales, duly weighed, and chen by means of an eudless chain carrier 
aeut up aloft inte the huge mixer, where the sulphuric acid ta poured in 
upon it, and when the whole is wall incorporated, and yet in a sodden, 
almost slush-liko grate, ia seut duwu slides into huge pits below, where it 
lies for a few days, ita heated condition soon causing itte dry. From 
thonece aguin it is remoyed to build np the giant heaps, mauy hundreda of 
toua in bulk, that lie in preparation for the exporting season, 

These rough notes wero ga:hered in a visit to thea largemanure works of 
Measre. F, CG. Hills & Co., at East Greenwich, and besides the River 
Thames. There ara just opposite, several others of a similar kind, and 
indeed the neighbourhoad of Blackwall is famous for ita manufactures of 
manuriat compounds. Pint there is ne evidence that the air is insalubrious, 
and it ia a fact that the big men who are working all about the place are 
of robust health, and full of vigour. The phosphates, crude and liberate;, 
seen to give off vo unpicasant perfume, and it ig not till the door of the 
sulphuc furaace is opened that any strong odour is evident, and that is only 
momentary. Even in traversing the galloriea that intersect the condensers 
thore ia no unploagaut odour ; butif the nose is projected through a slide 
jnto a big condensiug chamber, one sinall aniff ia enough ; but there it ends. 
All around on the marshes vegetables ara grown tn large quantities for the 
London market, whilst ag consistent as can be with the bleak position, 
trees and garden flowers thrive ; nay, surprise is natural when we find 
bencath the group of Lilac troes that stand on the western extremity of 
Woolwich Reach dear old wild Primroses charmingly in bloom, giving even 
herea touch of Nacure that poes stratzht home. Vagetation seems to suffer 
lega from foul gases than from foul compounds. Just above snd below this 
old garden are, in the centre of the river, moored imwense derricks, besides 
which the coal slips lie and discharge into lighters aud barges, sotwe 30,000 
tons per year. It is the dust ofthis grimy substauce carried by the wind 
which coats the treea and flowers, and ia the wost troublesome element in 


tue gardens on that unwonted spot. 
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From beside the manure works barges are being laden to convey tho 
thaniittal compound to the diverse parte of the world for uaa it is 
not elone in opr oWn cern, root, or ‘Potato fields that rhe mixtures are 
employed; they ga te Spain for the evrichment of the Vine, to Egypt 
for the benefit of Rice, to the West Indies to help on the Sugar, and 
to Germany for the growth of Boeet-root, Thess are but a few ont of 
the many uses to which artificial manures are put, but few ag they are 
how forcibly do they show the immense benefit which the chemist 
has wrought for hamanity in this warticular field of enterprise, Horticul- 
tarists are not extensive ueera of artificial manures. Gardenera are almost 
as conservative of o!d noriona and methods aa farmers, but thoy will be 
enlightened in time. Perhaps it has been largely their misfortune rather 
than their fault that too many agsaumed manures are but poor and thus 
costly things, axspenaive but useless, ‘and there furé disappointing, In time 
perhaps we shall foliow the lead of the agricaituriat, and tack on to our 
present hortignltural instruction something of chemistry as applied to ve- 
getable iife, Now a chemical analysis, giver with ever bo pood an lutent, 
fe little better than Greek to the larger portion ef professions readers; but 
a iittte atudy of ¢lemen’ary chomietry would acon recify tine. 

Ob! that in onr vatic elementary schools, inatead of teaching children 
#0 much of the, to them, waeleas lumber of history, the arories of foul deads, 
and the lives of bad men and women, our teachera could ba permitted to 
train up chikiren in the knowledge of common things, asd of all others in 
that dedizhtful chemioa: study Found in plant Hifa. Then wonld evan the 


menuest gardener soon leans to comprehend the proper uses ant effecta of 


thantres ; then might exch one know what thia or that crop most needed 
for ita guetenincs, and, kavwing that, Eaow how aod what and when to 
apply. There is too wile a guif between our acientific knowledge, as shown 
by eminent chemists, abd the geheral ignorance of the people. To bridge 
over ot help fill up that gulf presents a noble work for able and enlightened 
lepiglation.— Gardeners’ Chronicle. 





FLOWER FAIRIES, 


1x beautiful daye of long ago, 

Ere my locks were silvaread with the anor, 
That bounteonus Time, with a lavish hand, 
Gives to the aged in hig band 

LT vsed to wait in the wooda for houca 

To seo the fairies that haunt the dowars, 


Perchance I dreamed, but the fairies chmeee 
Some were fairies | knew by name, 

The rest were clad in the inystio ahees, 

A bloze of light, and the goblin grean : 
Same borrowed form ofthe busy ants, 
And nade their homes ‘neath the fragrant plant 


My favourite sprite in the noon-tide hour, 
Airily humming from fower to.fower, 
A tiny creature all gay god bright, 
A tosses of colours, a ray of light, 
Resting 4 mument in blisaful repose 
And driokiny the heart-sweets of lily and rosa, 


Ah, humming-bird, with your plumage gay, 
Your every motion seemed to say, 
" Gather life's aweetneas while you can, 
Feed « bird's t-aching, child of man : 
Drink deap of pleasure, grasp all anrth’s bliss, 
God made the beautiful world for this.” 


The bees are fairies who think of aga, 
They chided thy birds with their maxims aage : 

* Child, gather the honey puro, refined, 

Let na poison enter the atorebouss, your mind” 
“The fectar of knowladzs,"” tha quecn bee said, 
“Will keep long after your youth iy dead.” 


Then the kind bees showed ma the bird's home nest, 
With the birdlings that nestled baneath her breast 
Aud told me how, with ber slendar bill, 
She reared her house with an artiat’s skill, 
Aud how she watehed, with a mother’s care, 
The tiny darlings that dwelt in there. 


Anuther lewon the fairies taught— 

A lesson with meaning docply franght— 
it came to mo with a@ potent apell 
Found in fairy spider ceil 

These words made plain in tracery true 

‘ Pationaa a perfect work will do.” 


Ah, the golden yeara, how they come and go ! 
Bringing their gladness and their woe, 

Kach passing hour to memory brings, 

Hen amid deeper, aterner things, 
The lessons learnt in the rustic bowers, 
Taught by the fairies of the fuwera, 


THE CAMPHOR TREE OF SUMATRA, 


4inong ths mest loxariant and vainable trees of the Island of ‘Sumatra, the 
first place balonga to this ond. ‘lhe tree is atrnight, extraordinarily tail, and 
has a gigantic crown, which often overtopa the other woody giants by a 
hundred feet or so. The stem ia sometimes twenty feet thick, Aocording 
to the natives there are three kinds of oamphor tree, whieh they distinguish 
from the ontward colour of the bark, which is sometimes yellow, sometimes 
black, and often red. The bark is rough and grooved, and ia overgrowo 
with moss, The leaves are of a dark green, oblong oval in shape, aud point- 
ed; they amel: of aamphor, and vce, vasides, hurd and tough. The outward 
form of the frais is very lika taat of tha aenen, but it has arouud it five pe- 
tala; chese are placed somawhat avart from each other, and the whole in 
form muoh resembles a lily Tho froit ia always impregnated with camphor, 
and is eaten +9 the natives whea it 1 well ripeued and fresh. The amazing 
height of the trees hindera tha regular gathering ; but when the tree yields 
its froit, which tekes place in M rch, April, and May, the population go out 
to collect it, whigh they speedily effect, as, if the fruit be allowed to re- 
torin foar days on the ground, it sends forth a root of about the length of 
B finger, aud heeomes unit to be eaten. 

Amongst other things, thie fruit, prepared with augar, furnishes a tasty 
comitor article af confectionery. [¢ ia very uvhealthy to remain near the 
oainphor tree ducing the flowering season, because of the extraordinary 
hot exbalations from it during that period. The greater the age ef 
the tree the more camphor it containa. Usually the order of the Rajah 
is given for a aumber of mon, aay thirty, to gather cimphor in the bush 
belonging tv territory which he claims. The men appointed then seek 
for a place where many trees grow together ; there they conatrnct mda 
huts. The tree ia cut down just above tha roots, after which it is divided 
into small pieces, and thea are afterwards aplit, upou which the camphor, 
which is found im hoilows or crevices in the body of the tree, and above 
ali,in the knera andi awellings of branches from the trunk, becomes 
vieible in the form of granules or graina. 

The quantity of camphor yielded by « single tres seldom amounts to 
more than half a pound; and if we take into account the great and 


| long-continued labour requiate iu guthering it, we have the natural reply 


te the question wiy it fetchea ao high @ price, At the same time 
that the camphor ia gathered—that is during the ontting down of tha 


| tree—the oil, which theo drips from the cuttings, ia caught in oongider- 


abia quantity. It is aeldom brought to market, because probably the 
price and the trouble of carriage are uot snfliciently remnuerative. Time 
out of mind the beautiful clumps and clusters of eamphor-trees have been 
destroyed in a ruthless manner; young and oid have been failed ; and 
es bo piantiug of meana of renewal has taken place, but the growth of 
the trees has been left to nature, it ia vot improbable that this aoble epectes 
will ere long wholly disappear from Sumatra. 

The method of discovering the camphor is, by making a deep iusiaion with 
a Ma ay axe, till the camphor iv seen : hundreds of traeg way be thus muti- 
lated before the sought-fer tree is discavered.—Nature. 





HOW TO ARRANGE & BOUQUET. 


There are many ways of plating a flower-garies, and ag ming methods 
of arranging flowers; but with the exception of wedding bouquets, which 
shorkd always be made of the whitest flowera, the arrangement of the 
fowera may be reduced to three heads, Firat to take choica of flowers ali 
of ona colour, or neariy so, and then using a emal! quantity of other flowers 
that will make a a:rng contrast with the ground colour, Seoondly, shading 
the dowers from the centre to the sides; aud thirdly, quartering the cirale 
with four kinde of coloura that harmonise well together, or with two colours 
in contrast, one quarter of the vosegay being of the sawe flowers aa the 
quarter opposite to it, or, better atill, the colours to be the same in oach pair 
of quartering, but the flowera to be from two different kinds of planta, Thug 
one quarter of some poa-flower of a given colour, and the quarter opposite 
to it to be of pea flowora alao, but from a different piaut. The sise of tha 
individual flowers to ba ra nearly alike aa can he, then the other two quar. 
ters nay be of composite fowers im the aame way. This ia the most difficult 
kind of nosegay to meke well, When you have a choice and abuudsnce 
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of flowers, shading them ia the easiest way, and when floWers are very 
acarce, bhe mnixed nosegay ia the safest to atterapt, butit should never be 
without a ground colour, if artistic effect is at ali attempted. To get a hulf 
dozen of mixed flowers buudled up together anshow, and go iu to good 
company with auch a wosegay in thess days, is looked upon as & certain 
mark of something I dare not write—certaiuly not a mark of high breeding; 
and the same murk and remarks now pass im criticising the composition of 
flower-gardeu,—Cotiage Gardener, 





SOOT AS A FERTILISER 


There can he no doubt that soot is an excellant fertiliser, and it ia pos- 
atoly Jesa appreciated ag such thio it deserves to ba. Tracollact trying 
expenments with various kinda of mauure, including soot, with the view 
of ascertaining their effect upon the production of various culinary cropa 
euch as Peas, Potatoes, French Beaua, Cailifluwers, &c., and, ao far aa I can 
remember, the crops obtained from the portion of land dreaged with soot were 
next in poiat of produce, or naarly equal to those obtained from land heavily 
dreased with well decoinpused stablepard manure. At all aventa, the two 
fertiliasra juat named proved touch better than all the othera tried, cousist- 
ing of bone duat, nitrate of soda, gas lime, wood coal and other ashes, spent 
Hops, &c. Svot shiould therefore be secured whenever it is possible, and as 
it ia of great importauce that it ahould be kept dry, a bin or large box of 
some kind should be placed under cover for ita reception, It way with 
benefit be apvlied to all kinds of lan, light aa well as hoary, and there is 

hardly a crop cultivated in the garden to which it may not with great 
advantage be occasionally applied. 

Soot water is found to be exceedingly beneficial to Pine-apple planta either 
when grown in peta or planted out. It drivea worma from the soil, and 
Fepeated applications soon shuw their effect inthe increased vigour aod 
healthy avvearance of the plants. Its effect upou the Grape Vine too 
when applied in the form of a dressing to the aurface of the border, whether 
insides or outside, ia acon apparent, The soot is gradually conveyed to tha 
feeding roots by the action of rain or the repeated applicationa of water, and 
the texture and colonr of the folinga goon shew the good results derived 
therefrom. Strawberry plants in psa may aso be graatly benefited by 
repeated applications of ascot water, which has the effect of driving sarth- 
worms, maggots, &c., from the pots as well aa acting asa fertiliaer, Indeed, 
there are few, if uny, planta grown in pots which may not be more or leas 
benefited by ita occasional application, and [ have never kuowa plants to be 
injured by it, although f have kuown it to be applied aven to Capea Heoths 
and Epncrises, aud it ig _Kuown to be a valuable stimulant in the case of the 
Camellia. 

It is also admitted to be a powerful manore for most kinda of culinary 
crops; in the casa of the Onion it is of the greatest value, This crop is 
frequently attacked by the maggot, which, if not checked, soon commits sad 
ravages, and the beat remeiy ia a good dressing of aoot. As, however, 
prevention ia better thau cure, the laud iutendad for thia crop should, in 
alinvat all cases, have a good dressing of this materiai shortly before tho seed 
ia aown, in addition to any other manure which may have beeu given duriug 
the preceding wiuter. Nearly all plauts of the Brassica tribe are liable to be 
attacked by what ig Known aa the club, which frequently provea very 
troublesome, aud the beat known preventive of thia is what ia calied pud- 
dling the roots of the plants — au operation easily performed by uerely 
making a hole in the soil near to where the pliutation is intended to stand; 
in thia hole placa a portion of freah goat, and to this add a portion of tine 
goil, and water until it acquirea the cunsistency of thick paint, aud into thia 
dip the revta of the plants before planting thei, Seed-beds of the variuus 
kinda of Cabbages, Lettuces, Radishes, &e,, when thea seed is juat about 
to germinnte are very apt to be attacked by birds of various kinda, and 
this may sometimes be prevented by giving the aurface of the beds an 
oecasional slight dressing of fresh aout, the odour of which the feathered 
depredatora do not by any means relish, A alight dusting of tijia waterial 
ruund newiy plantad lettuces and other planta will also go far to keep 
sings and suails from attacking them, which they are apt to do, before the 
piants bave recoverai from the effects of transplantation, Grass lawna 
and belta in tha pleasure grounds, &c., may also be freyuentiy mach 





improved by tha application of soot, ot a mixture of soot, wood ashea 
and fine soil; this appeara to have the effect of encouraging the 
growth of the finer sorta of Grasses,and as it wera assiata them to 
overcome and te finaily extirpate the coarser kiuds, together with weeds 
and mess. There are no doubt many other purposes to which scot may ue 
usefully applied, but enough may have been already guid to prove its value 
in the garden.—P. GBIRVE in “ The Garden,” 





FASHION IN THE FLOWER GARDEN. 
By J. O. Clanrzy, 


What is to be the next fashicuiu bedding ? ia a question not unfrequently 
asked, and if the preseut toue of the gardening Press ia any guide, it appoars 
that we may scon lovE for a change, aod at uo distant date find our Hower 
beda filed with shrobyand flowering plants cumbined. It may suit the 
Press to advocate this chauge, and no doubt there will be a few to follow its 
alvice, aa there are always a certain clase of people who delight in change, 
and wae like to ve sungiiered as leaders of tha fashions, but I very much 
question if present system of uaseing our bedding plante will be departed 
frou by many, Nor ia it desirable it ahould be, if for no ether reaaou than 
that there ia no other clus of planta so well adapted aa the present race of 
beddera to make a display of colour, so easential inthe flower garden.  1t 
muastbe remembered that during the short period wa experience reaily enjoy- 
abla aunjwer weather, We are aurrounded ou all aides by an overpowering 
depth of green, aud tial a moderate amount of colour ia absolutely uecessary 
to brigitten up and enliven the acene. [am very far from deprecatiug the 
bouuteows aod beautiful leafage of our trees aud slrabs, but in the flower 
gatden something more ia Wanted than leafy trees and jJuxuriant herbage 
We do not want in tue beds now devoted to flowere the same subject as we 
find in the shrubbery, but colvur, and how are we to have it by any mixed 
pystem of flowers aud pigmy trees; fi nave uothing to say against the subject 
thamaelrea, tudeed, Liiks themin their proper place as I like summer beddora 
but the ides of associating thatwo togctller auuears to ime to bea violation of 
good taste and opposed to the objest of the majority of those who practice 
the wassing system. 

Wea read of the fine effect that aome hardy plants are capable of producing, 
and that on the score of economy they are worthy of being eronght forward, 
if for no other reason thau to lightey the expenses of the garden. All this 
may be very good as far aa it goes, but to my mind it has yet to be proved 
that there ia aoy other class of plants capable of producing the same effect 
ata oheaper rate than the ordinary ruu of bedders. I will go a step further 
aud gay that thera ia uo clasa or family of baniy planta or shurbs or trees so 
well suited for tha purpose of ordinary bedding, We cun hare the beantiful 
hardy planta, and we can have as well the fiuely-coloured aver gresn trees 
aud suruba for winter bedding, There is room enough for all, But [ am firmly 
couvineed that it will be many years hance tefory the plauta that are now 
commouly used a5 suimmor beddera are superacded. In moat pardene of any 
preteusicus the hardy herbaceous planta aud the treea with beautiful foliage 
ouzbt to find a howe, but their peor places is not in the flower garden in 
conjuction with the tender planta. In fact, while the present taste for effec- 
tive massing prevails Lherois net astoadlav of a cuanues of their deing so, Few 
admire the bariy plant more than [ilo tn theie provee placa, and I am suff- 
ciently acquainted with them to kuow that they possess ona aerions defect 
which ia fatalio their extensive einplogmentiu a taatefully-desigued and 
woll-kept fuwer arden, 

Lalludoto thea lemht to wuich they attain, as that rendera them unsuitubla 
camp mions for the pelargouinius aud culceularias, Mureaver, 1b uet be bora 
in inind that there are not aiwy hardy licrbaceous vinnta auitable for taaaivg 
exceptlaig li a& Very fuw cosys, such for example, aa where the groundg ara 
extensive ad the teds Jurge, Look, for tistanea at the phlexes, peutstemons 
and auticcbingus, whieh are only adimissioda in large gardeng where there 
are isolated beds, Thoy are certainly not Ot compinicus for pelarponiuma 
inany well-icsigned Huwer gardens of only moderate dimeasions. I aay, if 
it is desirable to chanve the churacter af our bedding arrangements, we must 
alter them aitogetber, The geometrical garden musino louger exist ; a free 
and natural system of arrangiug the bedagiust be adepted, so that they wiil 
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ba iu harmony with the plants that ocoupy them; but [am eura there are 
but few aa yet prepared for this change, 

The gariener may with profit stop at thie point and ask why any change 
in summer bedimg is necessary ? We do not often hear that the employer 
complaing of the coatliness of the present ayatem, and he may ask what 
have other peonle to do with it? But this will not satisfy these who have 
taken up the cudgela to cast a few woli-diracted blows at tha prevailing 
system, Lam net desiraua that the gardenera ahou!:t so easily eacapa from 
their presout position, because it is mot at all a difficult mutter to under- 
stand why they have to meet the charga of advocating «a coatly aystem 
of baddiny owt, for in too many ingtunces they bave made all other classes 
of plants subservient to those adapted for miagsing, and mufurtanacely there 
are those who can only eee beauty in line of rad, yellow, and blue. 

Not in one garden in ten can you fiud half dozen varieties of iris; and where 
will you fiud ths hirdy cyclamens, the saxifrages, the neriuas, or the lovely 
doubla auemo: os? Not in the majority of private purdens, certainly, We 
wust ook for thew iu the nurgerica befora we cau find them. Ali these 
charming things and way otuer aqually beaatiful havea been surely but 
gnietly elbowed out ofthe garden to make room for aumamer deddera. Now 
these who are aduirers of thase yoo! old plants are very juatly resenting the 
treatunent they have received, by making a cry for more bardy plants in the 
flower garden. This then is the result of a short-sigh ed policy which some 
have pursued iu luviahing their labours tpon a certain olaas of plauts to the 
exclusion of others, and Ido uot comulain that voices have been raiaei on 
bebalf of the beautiful hardy subjecta which now so geldum fiud a suitable 
huina in our private gardens. [hope it wil teach» useful lesson to thoae 
whom it may conceru, sud induce we to take broader viewa of what a garden 
siiould soutain to make it thorougnly enjoyable, [¢ should show us too that 
ail the resources of tha garden ought ovt to be devoted to one special 
subject to the exclusion of othars, aud that sume degree of variety in the 
garden is essautial to its full eujoyment.—Gardeners’ Magazine, 





THE BEAUTY OF VEGETATION IN THE TROPICS, 


This is no doubt very beautiful—beauty ofa very glorious kind. I do 
not remember a single painting of tropical acenery that did not ueariy 
knock me right off iny feet. Intenze light and brilliant colour are, however, 
uot eaay to Tapregent in pictures, aud all attempta to give any adequate idea 
of the vegetation uf trupical regions which [ have yet seen are av glaring 
that one muat perforce tuink the. failures, and sigh for a bit of a Hawthorn 
branch, or & Primrose by old William Hunt, a square inch of whose work is 
fume priceless, mest precious indeed. more so than a square acre of any 
pictures of the Tropics L ever saw. I never liked the moat beautiful Poin- 
ciana, If you take a big plant of the cominon Maidoa-bair (Adiantum 
caneatum) and atick among its frondd a lot of truasea of a bright soarlet 
sonal Pelargouium, you have some likeness of Poinciana pulcherrima, a 
sinsll trea with Acacia-hke leafage aud acariet fowera, The much talked-of 
Awherstia nobilis a5 seen in eastern gardena, viewed at adistance of 100 
yards, is about half as effective in colour as an Applo tree in flower, 

One of the finest of all tropical trees is Lagerstrowia Roging, with the 
pert ofa shapely English Elm, Walout-like leafage, and enormous Hors, 
Chestnutelika spires of purple flowora: Bauhinia Kochiana drapea trees 
here and there with wreathe of vivid scarlet flowers; and another apecies 
with yellow flowora rewinda one of our common Honeysuckle, 

Apart altogether from flawers, the colour beauty of the Tropica is mar- 
velloua, ant luxuriance of growth and ezquisite ferm are additional attrac- 
tions. What a native of Europe, prejudiced by early memorias, especially 
notea as abeeut are the familiac aheets ef colour an tha hillsides as given 
by Gorse and Heather at home, and the absence of colonies of dwarf flowers 
inthe woods. One reason for this may be the height and density of tho 
trees. Man cucaactenring for hia but; everything elae that desires frosh 
Bir apd suushine must climb high for it. Uvwarf-growing planta have to 
exiat at @ disadvantage in wild lande, In Europe itis possible that paste. 
ral pureuite, agriculture, have favoured the increasa of the 
dwarf-growing plants of the lowlands, AJl the planta of our fields 
and hedgea must hare experienced, to some extent, tha ilis and 
benefita of cultivatiou forages past, Some planta enjoy cultivated ground. 


if not 


On the other hand, modern drainage haa quite changed the character of the 
wild flora of many whole diatricts in Britain, 

Of course there ate many beauties in tropical vegotation that compensate, 
and that amply, for what one misses in the way of boaky clumps, and sheet, 
aud masses of homely fluwera ; an acre or two of the great Jeaves and rosy 
flowera of Nelumbian specivaum in a meadow of the Water Fern (Cera— 
topteria thalictroidles) makes one forget even Battersea Park, for exanipile. 
Tho sight of a golden aea beach fringed for miles with stately Cocor—nut 
Palisa ia a new sensation for thoaa who have only gazed in wonder at tha 
solitary specimen which frnited at Syon House, To see a real wild Palma, a 
clump of Bamboo, a grove of Tree Ferns, or even a glade full of Bananas 
must always charin thoss who have studied tropical vegetation under 
glass roots, to aay nething of the beanty of Ferna and Orchida aud 
the thousand and one other interesting plauta which struggle as 
pigmios amoug the giauts in a warm land. ft ia not want of coiuur, 
but rather want of relief which one acon begins to desira in the Tropica. 
It ie all blush and giggle with Nature there compared with her repose in 
winter, brightened by her sengonable blush in apring, fltiah of autumer, or 
giow of autumn with us, Hence when the glorious novelty wears off, ihe 
innate prejudice in faver of one's own clime and one’s own fluwora returne 
with all the forse or emphagia due to a momentary forgetfulness of them, 
for who can resist taking our own flowers and thoge of similar climatea as a 
standard of comparison for those leas well known ? 

Apart, howeve,, from the colour-beauty, or the grace aud luxuriant pleot- 
life of a wild tropical land, not a little of the pleasure which a travolier, 
experiences ia due to the bouudless expanse of mountain and plain over 
which he may roam ag free ag the naive animals. It is anmething to 
get clear of stone cities, and railways, and hotels, and postmen, and the 
threatening letter boarda, and the apiked railings which flauk our owu free 
highways. “Free aga biel” 9 a comaon pice expreasion, but a whole world 
of meaniog was meant by the orginal inventor of the phrase, and a good 
deal of bird like freeduia is ona of the evjusmenta of a wild country, 
Ifa love of plant-life and plant beauty in all ita phases be added tharato, 
av wuch the better iu all ways. 


NOTES AND JOTTINGS. 


Cope'a Tobacco Plant estimates that the tobacco annnally consumed in 
tie world amounts te about 2,000,000,000 of pounds, and that, if the leaves 
were made into a roll two inches in diameter, Wa should hava “a tobacco 
serpent” which, following the direction of the equator, would wind ground 
the earth thirty times, 


+ 





How to kENow 4 DousLe FRoM 4 Single FLOWER BEFORE THE Bossom 
Opans,—The usual way of ascertaining this is by comparing the buds, thase 
af the double flowers being more globular and larger than tha single ones, 
But the most simple and unerring test is to eut tho bud through the 
middle, wheu the aingle flower will be seen folding round the stamens; the 
double wiil be all folds and no stamens. 





THE Loves of Garpexina.—No truth in political statistics is more establish. 
ed than that wherever a love of gardening prevaila among the po- 
pulation, there also prevail comfort, virtuous havits, and little of evil. This 
ia no mere assertion of hope, butis the verdict given by thoga who have 
devoted themselves to the study of such questiona; and itis sustained not 
only by the evidence of every bensficed clergyman watching over the habits 
of hie flook, but by the peraonal experienca of every one who reads thesa 
pages. Noone, in towu or country, who hes uoticod Ghe pursaits and the 
cundition of hia neighbours, weather wealthy or poor, but cau testify that 
regular babits and respectabiiity of character are the invariable accompani- 
ments vf attachment to the cultura of the garden plot.—Cotiugs Gardener. 

Masmota ManecuaL Niep.-One of the largest Roses of this kind 
known in America ia now growing in the greenhouse of Mr. William B. 
Reed, a florist at Chambersburg, in the State of Pennsylvania. It ia nine 
yeara old and still ina moat vigorous condiion, It ia reaily worth a long 
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journey to see, and attracts large numbers of visitors, A single stalk 
rises from the ground which measures 8 in. in circumference, A fow feet 
up it branches off into numerous smaller main branches, aud the whole 
bush covera an area of over 30) equare ft. Mr. Reed informa me that be 
hae taken over 30:0 flower bods from thia Rose during tha past year. 
Incrailitiea aa tig atatement may appearto growe's who are famtiar with 
the habits of thia favourite Rose, it ia nevertheless unquoatione! here, 
Tt ia fuir to infer. thorefure, that Mr, Reed has realised oot far short of 
$1000 for the buds from thia Rose for that year, to aay vothing of the 
proceeds of propagation frou it, aa he ta largely engaged in Kose growing.— 
H. H. 7 | 





Tan Tree oF Lovge.—During the early settlemant of this country, when 
Boloxe (uow a little wateriig-place on Lake Pontchartrain) waa garrigoued 
by the French troops, a young officer, who had beeu refused leave of ausence 
to return Lome, aolewuly vowed that he would marry the firat woman who 
should come over from France be she youug or old, provided she would have 
him, Soon after, an emigraut abip arrived, aud the passangers were disem- 
barked in boats, which, on account of the very ahallow water, prouuded sowe 
twenty yards from the shore. The young officer, who hed been watching the 
proceedings, rushed into the water aud approached the boate, Casting bis eye 
rapidly acouod at the females, be soon discorerd « very beautiful young girl, 
aud, with bie native politeness, he greeted hia countrymen and womeu, and 
informed the latter that they would bave to be carried ashore. He then offered 
bis aervices to the young girl, which were at once accepted, and he carried 
her to the beach, They walked aloug the sand until they came to a beantiful 
grove of catalpa-treas, aud there sat down to enjoy the grateful shade, Hera 
the young soltier gold bis vow and declared bis love, which the dark-eyed 
poxuty accepted, and, on account of this incidant, the cataipa-tree was oalied 
farbra d"amour—the tree of love !—American Paper, 





Mune, Baown’s Gappen.—Dou't tulk to ma eboutthe garding, for whaé- 
ever they puts them little gardings to ‘ouses for 1 cau’t think, aa ian's big 
euongh to dry injand asto anythink a-growin’ in ‘ew, why, ’owever cay 
they, for what with tha black+ a-aumotuerio’ the place, and the cata a-tearin’ 
and a-sacratchin’ avont ‘em Lkerad, aothink aint gota chacee, aa is aither 
scratched up iu its seeds oc broke olf short whan jout a-couiu’ up, ag ia very 
ds‘artenin'to the feelin‘’a; ani 1 must say J waa put out with them sparrera 
aa come and nipped off the tups of my sweet peas ag was just #-peepiu' up 
thro’ the pota as I'd got inwrow at tue back parlour winder, thongh 
mnininstte ia my fuvourite. But there the garding was, and a nice wilderness 
when we come in; a0 [ aayste Brows, “It wuet be done something with," 
as spoke in ‘is way, a-aayin’ “ Blow the garding [" I saya, “ [t's werry easy 
to set there, a~blewia’ the garding, Mr. Brown, but you won't get nothin’ to 
blow in the garding if something ain't sowed, aud i6 wou't do for ua not 
to ‘ave it genteel, like next door, both sides, the oue beiu'’doue with nubly 
gtonoa for putha, aud oyster-shella round the border, ag louk uniform, but lL 
sheuld say ’urtful to the feet ; and as to old Acocks a flingio’ all his enailg 
over our wail, if I ketches'im at that game agiul’ll settle ‘im, for lm sure 
there was a uoble aunflower ag never come to uothink thro’ them auails 
a-vlimbin’ and a-alimin’ all orar it.” Brown, he saye, * I don't care what 
you do, only let that cowcumber frame alone, aud don’t go a ruunin’ into oo 
expense with thut gardiug, forit won't uever repuy,” for Brawn ’ad brought 
the coweumber frame from the old ‘vuse, thro’ vein’ partial to ‘em, likewise 
a wogetable marrer, aa I culls poor watery trash,”—~ ua, 





EPITAPH ON A ROSE. 


Hare jiea the rose which yester night 
With Sesuty’a hair was braived ; 

Ita stem ia gone,ite petals brights 
Are vow ail crush d and faded. 


*T was plock'’d at morn, to please the aye, 
To bloom a few short hours, 

And then be cast aside to die— 
‘bhe rove, the queen of lowers, 


And thua lies many a noble heart, 
Though nove hure wept or mourn'd it, 

Which ne'er had known the apouer's art, 
Had virtue lesa adurn’d it. 

UJ. B. 


WORK IN SEASON. 





THE FLOWER GARDEN, 

Annuals, whether growing in pote or ia the open ground, wil] now require 
vary careful attention. Thin ont all seedlings as soon as they are sufficiently 
alvanced + thia ia an operation that ia too frequentiy neglected in the maj-ri- 
ty of gardena, sometimes from carelegauess, but more generally under the 
belief that the more plants we can growin @ given space, the larger the 
crop of flowers will be: tbis is an entirely wistaken idea ; a dozen strong 
aturdy plants, with plenty of ronw to breathe and grow frealy, will produce 
more bloom than a buudred weak straggliug aeediings that have to maintain 
a continuous atrugele for their existence, 

Roaes ahowld now be growing freely, and to induce the production of 
vigorous flowering wood the planta must be kept liberally supplied with 
water, Rich mauures are of no value to the plants without a aufficieat 
Supply of uoistura to render it inn fit state to be absorbed by tha plants. 
By liberal watering we do not mean a daily aprinkling with a watering can; 
‘his frequeutly does more uarm than good, rendering the soilao hard ag to 
make the adiniasiin of air te the roota of the pian’a, which is 50 oasoutial 
to their exiatence, aimmost impossible, A dreuching of hilf a dozen gallona 
gPblied once a week to each plant, will do ten tines aa much good as if it were 
supplied at the rate of a gallon a day, 





THE VEGETABLE GARDEN, 

The priocipal work in thia department doring this month will be to keep 
all advancing crops liverally supplied with water; after each watering bare 
the soi) atirred with the hoe to adapth of two or three inches ; thia per- 
tite of the fres admission of air to the roote of the plants,—« matter that 
is of much more importance thau is generally believed, 

The frst crepsof Cabbagea, Canliflowera and all the members of the 
Brassica tribe will now be mach benefited by a liberal surface dressing of 
manure: the old natite method of opening the roots and applying a Hheral 
dressing of partially decomuosed Mustard or Linseed Oske ie atill the moat 
generally practised, Tuese are, however, (chough rery powerful a inoulants 
for jumediate effect) very trangient in action, aud requira to be repeated 
at short intervals, During the past fow yeara we bhava empivred the 
following commpvuat inetead of Cake only: vecy cold shecp mauuore tweuty 
parta; Mustard cake or &Rulles five parta ; Guawo one part. This mixutre 
we have found to powess mauy advautages—it does not over atimulats 
the plants aa is too frequently the cave with cake ouly, it is quite aa apooly 
in its effect, and in also laating, rarely requiring ta be repeated except ia 
very poor sandy acils that require a superabuodance of moisture. 
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THE SEASON. 


Tue festive season which is now casting an agreeable 
and increasing light upon society is pretty equally wel- 
come to all sorts and conditions of men. it ig not usually 
anticipated with universal pleasure, for many who posscss 
- but few of the world’s goods are inclined to fear a season 
that will make their wants appear the more conspicuous, 
while the covetous and selfish shrink from an occa- 
sion that will perhaps compel them to declare themselves 
as in spirit far below its generous demands. But in 
the end, the entire’ fabric of society is leavened by the 
kindly influence that prevails, and Christmas is as nearly 
an unalloyed blessing to all classes as we can hope to 
witness in thisour mortal probation. Toa certain nun- 
ber, whatever happens is Just what should not happen, but 
the mass of mankind is made of kindly pliable stuff. We 
are all better than we seem, and not unseldom better 
than we wish to appear ; and, at all events, if there re- 
mains anywhere in the recess of the heart a fragment 
of goodness, Christmas will make it manifest. When we 
have seen the miser melt like an icicle before a fire, we 
cannot seriously doubt the readiness of ordinary human 
nature to respond to the invitations of such a season as 
the present. 

Ktis the most natural thing in theworld that we should 
for a time dwell on the incidents and the lessons of that 
Wondrous Story of the Birth of Our Lord ; that is the 
central fact of the season, and the main spring of all its 


impulses. Were it otherwise than natural it would perhaps [ 
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fail of its force, drop into the region of mere form, and 


despite its attractions and immense appeal to our moral 
nature, would be devoid ofthe quickening influence it 
never fails to exercise. Weneed it as the outer world 
needs sunshine and rain and dew; for to the spint of 
man itis the equivalent of such things, and must be 
accepted as a divine refreshing. 

There is but one way to regard and receive the spirit 
ofthe season, and that is the way the world has long 
since agreed to in its customs and observances. These 
are more or less encrusted with the weaknesses and follies 
of humanity, yet they are sound and healthy in the main, 
and common sense is quite enough without any gifts 
of prudence or wisdom to enable each one to oe plea- 
santly and profitably through the whole round of custom- 
ary Christmas enjoyments without a shadow of harm and 
with very much of solid benefit. The world has agreed 
to make a halt in all kinds of business activities ; this 
ensures for the busy mind a time of rest. The world 
has agreed in celebrating a great event—the greatest 
eyent—with a service of praise and a feast of which the 
poor are assured they shall have a pe This ensures for 
all classes a sense of oneness with humanity and nature 
and the Author of all being; for it requires that we go 
together to the fountains of spiritual and bedily suste- 
nance and divide the good gifts among us. If the rich 
have more than the poor, and some, by reason of pride 
or other feelings that defy analysis, muss a taste of the 
general joyfulness, there may be matter for discussion and 
reason for regret; but there will be no good argument 
afforded against keeping Christmas in a generous 
Christian way, each considering according to his means 
and opportunities how he can ensure a happy time for 
himself and for others that are more or less within the 
range of his comforting shadow. 

The eccentric Rowland Hill once remarked in the 
pulpit that if a man had any real religion in him, even 
his cat would derive advantage from it. His meaning is 
not hard to discover. Whatever our professions may be, 
they are sure to have for their object the promotion of 
truth and justice. Every Church and every Creed will 
agree in professions of goodness at least thus far; there- 
fore all men are pledged, more or less, to promote by word 
and deed the practical suggestions of the season. There 
may be some who fail to see in the Event that the festi- 
val celebrates, the chief jewel in the crown of Christians, 
but notwithstanding, they cannot fail to agree that, at 
this season, there are peculiar reasons for the manifes- 
tation of kindly feeling in every way in which the 
generous heart and the willing hand may find occasion 
for well doing. It cannot indeed overtax the faith of 
any to echo the blessed song of the bells=— 

Peace and goodwill, goodwill and peace, 
Peace and good will to all mankind, 
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NEW AND CHOICE PLANTS, 


So many new plants are introduced from time to time 
that their number must bewilder sume cultivators who 
cannot grow them all, and who desire to make a selection. 
As there are many such persons residing in mofussil dis- 
tricts, who cannot see the plants recommended to their 
notice, it may be useful to describe a few that are especially 
worthy of taking a place in every collection. We do not 
intend to follow any precise order in these notes, but 
simply jot them down as they occur to us, neither do 
we confine ourselves to those plants that have been sent 
out this year for the first time, as many that have been 
introduced during the past three or four years are still 
comparatively little known, Those will be principally 
noticed that possess charactcrs specially fitting them for 
purposes of decoration, but there area few which will 
deserve attention more from peculiarity of structure than 
beauty. : 

Croton Warrent (Williams).—Notwithstanding the 
large number of Crotons already in cultivation, this one is 
undoubtedly a — addition, and may justly be consi- 
dered as entitled to take position among the finest of the 

us. The leaves are rarely more than 1} inch broad, 
Fat are frequently nearly 2 feet in length, spirally twisted, 
and elegantly drooping. The colours are unusually bright 
and distinct ; crimson, green, ‘and various shades of yellow 
being irregularly combined jin the leaves, the tints being 
especially rich in the old foliage. The habit of the plantis 
free and robust, and altogether it is certainly of great merit, 

Burprocea Nitipa (Yeitch).—This plant, which is 
named in honour of Mr. ; Burbidge, is ane of those that 
he discovered while travelling in Borneo, where it inhabits 
shady forests over 1000 feet above sea level, and it has 
been considered so distinct in character as to constitute 
anew genus. In habit it is suggestive of the Hedychiums 
and Alpinias to which it is allied, and when bearing 
several panicles of rich orange-coloured flowers its beauty 
and value as a stove plant is seen to be of no mean order, 
The leaves, too, are of sucha fine bright shining green 
colour as to considerably heighten the ettect of the flowers. 
A moist stove and a moderately light rich soil suit it 
adinirably. “. ¢ 

Ficus Exscutpta (Bull}.—Although this species has 
been in commerce several years, it is by no means so well 
known as it deserves to be, for of all the numerous Ficuses 
few, if any, can surpass itin elegance. The dark green 
jeayes are irregularly and deeply lobed, the margins being 
very prettily sinuated, imparting a most distinct appear- 
ance tothe plant. As a fine-foliage plant it is admirably 
adapted for decorative purposes, especially in a small state. 

Poros cELATOCAULIs. (Veitch).—This is another of 
Mr: Burbidyge's introductions, and although not particu- 
larly beautiful, it will probably prove uscful for training 
over walls and similar surfaces in stoves, for which its 
peculiar style of growth especially adapts it. The leaves 
are elliptical in form, and with the stem grow quite flat 
on any even suriace. 

Bicnosia Maayirica.—A free-growing and extremely 
floriferous plant, of scandent hahit, introduced from the 
United States of Columbia. The flowers, which are pro- 
duced in large branching panicles, are of great size, 
{about 34 inches across), and of an exccedingly attrac- 
tive colour, ranging from delicate mauve to rich purplish 
crimson, relieved by a conspicuous throat of light prim- 
rose colour, 
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Cuamactapon Rupens.—A singular dwarf-growin 
Aroid, remarkable for the metallic appearance presente 
by its leaves. The plant is neat and tufted in its habit 
of growth, the leaves ovate, about four inches long, olive 
or bronzy-green, dotted over with minute stellate scales 
on the upper surface, and of a dull wine red beneath, 
the young leaves being also purplish. The curious flowers 
are enclosed in small purplish spathes. It has been 
imported from Borneo. 

ALocasiIA JOHNSTONI.—A most remarkable Aroid, the 
leaf stalks are furnished at intervals with irrerular whorls 
or stiff spines, the points of which are turned upwards, 
the stem itself being darkly mottled; the leaf blade is 
semi-erect, arrow shaped, peltately attached, the front 
lobe being about 12 inches long, and the back lobes 14 
inches long, and divergent, olive green, prettily variegat- 
ed with bright rosy red. 

Croton Bacuil.—This is unquestionably the grandest 
hybrid Croton yet raised, and is thus described in a recent 
article on new Planis in one of the leading Horticul- 
tural Journals, “ Undoubtedly the best introduction of the 
year amongst foliage plants is “ Croton Bachii,” a variety 
of robust, vigorous growth with foliage almost rivalling in 
size that of Croton Kingianus, and certainly far surpass- 
ing that variety in colour : the ground work is a very deep 
glossy green, this when young, is freely splashed and 
maculated with irregular blotches of creamy yellow ; 
these gradually change to bright rosy pink, and even- 
tually, as the foliage matures, to the most brilliant erim- 
son.’ | 

Croron Brrnarpi.— Another hybrid variety of conti- 
nental origin, and undoubtedly one of the most brilliantly 
coloured species yet introduced ; the plant is of a vigorous 
free branching habit ; leaves twelve to fourteen inches long 
and three inches wide ; when young the ground colour is 
a delicate pale green, covered with a complete network of 
bright yellow veins and bands ; as the foliage matures the 
green becomes a deep bronze and the network a. vivid 
crimson ; the leaves almost invariably take a twist close to 
the apex, exposing about one-third of the under surface, 
this being of a most brilliant shade of red, adds much to 
the beauty of the plant. 


Awpinia Mutica.—This handsome and stately growing 


Scitamincous plant has been imported from Borneo ; its 
inflorescence is terminal, and emerges from between two 
boat-shaped decp red bracts ; the large and exceedingly 
beautiful flowers form a spike-like raceme, on which they 
grow in puirs ; the obtuse calyx is white, and the corolla 
duplex, consisting of three outer oblong white scements, 
of which the concave upper lobe is the broader and projects 
over the mouth of the tube formed by the larze prominent 
bright yellow lip, which is attractively veined and speck- 
led with crimson; the mouth is oblique and beautifully 
crispulate at the edge. 


PLANTS AND FLOWERS FOR INDOOR 
DECORATIONS. 


THE practice, now so extensively adopted in England, 
of utilising living plants as the chief embellishment of 
rooms has not found much favor in this country, and it 
is very rarely that wesee it carried out in a really 
efficient manner. 

The main points that hold good in landscape gardening 
with regard to the employment of contrasted jorms of 
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vegetation in juxtaposition with buildings, should be 
borne in mind in selecting the plants used for decorating 
ssioons or living rooms. Horizontal lines will be found 
to be the predominating ones amonest the furniture and 
fittings, therefore the identical reasons for the use of 
upright forms, either pyramidal or columnar, lose none of 
their force when applied to room decoration, as these 
forms present the best sorts of contrast, and when accom- 
panied by the proper choice of colours fora daylight or 
night effect, as may be desired, a great stride will have 
been made towards attaining the object imtended, premi- 
sing that plants chosen are fairly well grown. Where 
flowering plants are employed, if the rooms are occu- 
pied during the hours of daylight, almost any colours 
may be used, provided they are judiciously blended, 
although preference should always be given to rosy or 
white coloured flowers, as these invariably have a more 
euliveuing effect than other hues. In rooms used at 
night only, the decorator must be much more jimited in 
his selection; many colours, such as dark blue, violet, 
purple and yellow, assuming other and frequently un- 
pleasant shades under artificial light. 

In the arrangement of foliage plants only equal care 
is required, not only in the proper blending of colours 
but also in the arrangement of the various forims. Nothing 
is so discordant in effect in otherwise gracefully arranged 
groups as the presence of a stiffly formed or ill-shapen 
plants, No one can grow certain kiuds of plants without 
subjecting them to some kind of training, but this should 
always be of the most simple kind and harmonise 
thoroughly with the natural habit of the plant. 

In making floral decorations there are certain rules to 
be observed, and if these are intelligently carried out, 
there is no fear of a successful result. In the first place, 
whatever design it is intended to work out the dimensious 
of the room must be considered. For a large rvow 
a corresponding large design will be required, and the 
plants, or whatever is: brought into requisition, should 
be of proportionate dimensions. For instance, if the 
design No. 1 is intended to be carried out it will require 
a good size room to do it justice, and the height of the 
plants and other materials must be in proportion thereto, 
The same design may be introduced in a small room, pro- 
vided the plants employed are of a suitable stze, although 

erhaps less effective than when there is more space. As 

aj} decorations of this kind should possess a certain degree 
of lightness, it is most important to avoid making them 
too heavy, and while avoiding the one defect do not err 
on the other side, for unless there 1s suffictent to be effee- 
tive, the result will be poor and unsatisfactory. In makmg 
up banks of plants, or in forming the wreaths, as much 
colour as possible should be introduced, The most useful 
among foliage plants are the Palms, Draewnas, Crotons 
and Ferns, 1nd where there is a good supply of these and 
a few flowering plants, there will be no diffienlty in mak- 
ing effective decorations. When there is room a few 
examples of Euphorbia jacquinetlora will be acceptable 
additions. Some Maidenhairand other low growing 
Ferns wil) be necessary for filling up spaces between so 
as to hide the pots as much as possible. 

The design represented by sketch No. 2 will make a 
suitable decoration for an entrance hall, as it is capable of 
being contracted or expanded to suita small or large resi- 
dence. Theside table should be decorated with plants 
and the spaces on the floor at each end with the same 


subjects as recommended for the first arrangement. Only 
five plants are shown the figure, but that number may be 
increased if necessary, the size of the specimens must be 
determined by the space at command. In lofty halls large 
plants are necessary, and in those of small size moderate 
examples will be the most suitable. It is hardly necessary 
to say thatin all rooms where these decorations are used 
an abundance of light is necessary to show them to the 
best advantage. 





Ghitortal Botes. 





CiiantHus Damerert.—[tt isto he regretted that this plant, 
strikingly and uncommonly beautiful os it is, shoukl be so 
seldom seen in anything like good condition. Its congener, 
C. puniceus, in a handsome enough plant when well grown, but 
it cannot compare with Dampieri, which when in good health is 
probably one of tle most striking flowering plants ia cultivation. 
Many reasous have been assigned for the failure which, we may 
sufely say, 1a wost instances, attend thea attempts to induce 
a luxuriant growth in Dampier Claianthus ; but the most reason- 
able explanation hitherto given, and one that our own ex- 
perience coufirms, is, that this plant has roots so extremely. 
sensitive and delicate that the slight check they experience in 
the necessary operation of re-potting is alone sufficient to cripple 
and cause the premature death of the plant. Often have we seen 
the most promising seedlings go off on a sudden and unaceount- 
able manner when re-potted. The moral of this is, that the seed 
should bea sown th the pot in which the plant is destined to 
bloom, and thea we think we should often see this fiue plant in 
perfection. 





PortroLacas —OF all annuals that can be grown with success 
in this country we know of none more beautiful than Portulacas 
Their rich colours, and the freedom with which they flower when 
uuder favorable conditions, reuder them well worthy of apecial 
atteution, Any one who hag auarrow dry border or small fluw- 
er bed stinilarly circumstanced may grow these beautiful plautes 
to perfection with a miniinumamount of trouble. The simplest 
way of raising a stock of plants is to sow seeds in amall pots, 
Prepare a number of three inch pots, sow a few seeds in each, 
and keep them well sheltered from heavy rains till firmly estab- 
lished. Careful watertug is also very necessary, as damp is a 
much greater enemy te them than drought. The next thine 
is to select a position for them,and this being done, a suitable 
compost inust be prepared, as they ara not deep rooting planis, 
the depth of this need net be more than six inches, ‘Tle com- 
post should cousist of equal quantities of light garden soil, old 
mortar, leaf inowld and a goed sprinkling of sand. The plunts 
should be turned out of their pots witheut being disturbed and 
placed about five laches apart; this will ensure tha ground be- 
ing covered ; a little water should be given at the time of planting 
to settle the soil abont their roots; and occasionally during their 
growth, but they require much less moistare than tha majority 
of most other annuals, 


=D 


From a lecture delivered by Dr. Schroeder, and published in 
the Prairie Parmer, we cite the following relative to ASPARAGUS 
FARMING :-—Four years ago Dr. Schreeder fonud in the vicinity of 
Bruuswick 15(4) acres of Asparagus, and 1000 acres near Wolfen- 
buttel, Wagonload after wagonload goes from morning till night 
io the cities, The crop beging with the 20th of April and closes 
ou July 24th, consequently sixty-six days of yieki. The cutting 
is done by peculiar kuives, and begina early in the morning, 
again at noon, aud lastly before night; that is to say, three times 
a day every acre is gone over. He saw hundreds of men, women, 
aud children in the fields to do the work. Twenty pounds of 
Asparagus from 4 to 8 inches long, white like suow, is the average: 
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product of an acre daily, 1320 lbs. during the season ; or, for the 
2500 acres, 3,300,000 lbs. during the season, 


Ce 


We learn from “Nature” that Professor Schiibeler of Christiana 
has recently published the results of many years’ observation and 
experiments concerning the INFLUENCE OF UNINTERRUPTED SUN- 
LIGHT on plants. He finds that the “almost unbroken sanlight of 
the short Scandinavian summers’ has two important effects upon 
vegetatiuu——viz,, intensification of colourand aroma, With regard 
to the first, experiments were tried with the Wheat, Maize, Peas, 
Celery, and Parsley, in all of which an augmentation of colour was 
observed that iucrensed the farther north they were grown, The 
flowers of such plants as Epilobium angustifolium, Lychnis syi- 
vestris, aud Geranium sylvaticum, also acquired a size and 
brilliancy of tint unknown in more gouthern Jatitudes. Veronica 
perpyllifolia and ‘rientalia eurepzea are found to change remark- 
ably as they go further north, the former from pale to dark blue, 
and the latter from white to rose pink. The increase in aroma is 
also extremely marked, but is in fruits accompanied by a diminu- 
tion of sweetness. “The common Golden Drop Plum and the 
Green Gage of Christiana or Throndbjem, although large, well 
coloured, and richin aroma, are so deficient in sweetness as to 
seem unripe to those who have eaten these frutts in France or 
southern Germany.” Other observers have noticed that the fruits 
growo in Portugal, while extrem: ly sweet, possess comparatively 
little aroma; for instance, the Strawberries cultivated largely 
sround Coimbra are “of great size, extremely aweet, hut wholly 
deficient in aroma and flavour.” These facts lead Dr. Sebiibeler to 
conclude that light bears the same relation to aroma as heat does 
to sweotness. 


In the American Gardeners’ Monthly a series of articles are 
being published on the FLORA OF TKxX4S which contain many in- 
teresting facts. In reference to the flora near the Guadeloupe 
River the writer observes—* [is chief ornament is the beautiful 
Cypress, Taxodium distichum, 80 to 150 feet high, and 5 to 10 
feet io diameter, a tree which likes to stand vear the water and send 
it roots inte it, The Cypress trees often stand so close as apparent- 
ly to form a solid mass of trunks, and the tops to form a solid 
roof across the river. It is found also on all the tributaries of the 
Guadeloupa: the San Marcos, the Comal, the Cibolo, the Sao 
Autonio, andthe Medina. The valleys of these rivers are general- 
ly narrow ; the largest of them ia that of the Sao Marcos, which: 
towards the east has a width of about fifteen miles, Here we 
find also Elma, Oaks, Cedars, and Pecan Nut trees. The Jatter, 
Carya oliveformis, is found nowhere in the State but on the mver 
systern of the Guadeloupe, A tall and stately tree with deuse 
top, fond of rich soil,” 3 





GUANO—ITS USE AND ¥ALUS.—When Guano came into use 
in England, where it was first applied to land asa manure, lt 
was regarded as the accumulation from the roosts of seu-birds 
which had quietly gathered tiself together through countless ages, 
Jt became immensely popular, aud the amount annually taken 
to England was enormous. Netling that had been used for 
manurial purposes lad ever been so marked in its effects in so 
amail a bulk, except perhaps the sweepings of the cove-cote or 
hen-roosts, which indeed guano was classed with. Of late there 
has sprung wpa theory that birds have Httle to do with the 
formation of these immense beds. They are said to be of marine 
origin, and to have been throwu up from the heart of the ocean 
as land in general in that frisky part of the globe has been 
thrown up, though the mariue birds which abound on the 
islauds have added a trifle to the original stock. However, this 
is vot of much practical consequence, but it is of some to know 
that the English farmer believes that the quality has so fallen 
off that the good results formerly realized are no longer obtained. 
The guano trade has fallen off considerably in England, Nothing 
near the quantity is used that there was when the article was 
first introduced to public notice. Jt is, however, more than 
likely that the quality of the guano isthe same as it always 
was, and that the difference is merely in the land being 
sick of the one thisg used, as it will get tired sometimes 
of bearing one continual crop, It is a well known fact 


that not only with guano, but with all manures of this class, comes 
a time when the land seems to revolt at more of the one article, 
Tt is the universal testimony of American wheat prowers that 
with the constant use of special fertiliz-rs the product of wheat 
per acre declmes. Thesame resuit lias been found to follow the 
continual use of fertilizers in England, and yet it is beyond ques- 
tion that the good that follows the early use of a first class article 
is considerable, and a large number who have used them, and 
continue to use them, have found great profit im su doing. But 
Ht is not alone guano or artificial fertilizers that a bad result bas 
followed continual use, We have known the same effect from 
heavy aud continuous applications of stable manure, and especi- 
ally in vegetable gardens, We have known land with an 
annual dressing of this material come in time to give out and 
grow nothing, and persist in the obstinacy till a ehange was 
made, and ashes, bone dust, lime or other stitnulants were substi- 
tuted 

Tt strikes us that the guano imported into England continues 
to be good ; but there is to be a new principle recognised in 
English agriculture that has not as yet been generally recog- 
nised, namely, that not only is it good farming to provide fora 
rotation of crops, a change from one article to another, from roota 
to grains, from grains to hay, and so on backward and forward, 
But to have the best result from the land, the manures must be 
changed at times alsn ; a dependeuce on no one thing is desirable. 
The laud likes. change all round. 
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I WiSH YOU A MERRY CHRISTMAS. 


I wish you a merry Christmas, 
My friends and neighbours all, 

Good store of cheer throughout the year 
In cabin, cot, or ball. 


May plenty crown your wishes, 
May Peace her mantle fling, 

That each may be, ‘neath his roof-tree 
As happy as a king. 


I wish youa merry Christmas— 
Not one, but o'er and o’er,— 
And at your gate if misery wait, 

Throw opeu wide the door. 


Heap high the blazing Yule-log, 
The festive table spread; 

Let all whose ueed is great indeed 
Partake your daily bread. 


T wish you a merry Christmas, 
A happy new year, too; 
With vigorous heart to bear a part 
Tn all you find to do. 


So may your roof-tree flourish, 
Biest be your honest toil, 
And year by year may Fortune cheer 
The sous of English soil. 
F. P. A, 
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Original Articles. 








THE FLOWER GARDEN. 
Tae Begonta.—(continued from page 66.) 


Tak TUBEROUS-ROOTED OR FLOWERING Sectton. 


Up to the present time but few attempts have been made in 
the plains to cultivate these beautiful plants, and unfortunately 
most of these attempts have euded in failure, probably from the 
wauotof knowledge of the actual requirements of the plant, In 
course of time, however, this will undoubtedly be overcome, and 
we shall most likely see the flowering varieties of this family even 
more popular than its other members, for there are no more real 
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difficulties in the cultivation of the one than in the other. Theso 
Begonias may be grown by two methods—the first by importing 
bulbs from England as soon as they are dried off there, which ig 
at the end of October. These immediately, on arrival, sliould be 
planted singly into six-inch pots; the compost best svited to their 
requirements is one composed of two parts of rich light loam, two 
paris leaf mould, one part well-decomposed manure, ona part 
gand, and one part cocoanut fibre refuse, and if pieces of charcval, 
instead of crocks, are used for the drainage of the pots, it will be 
found to increase the vigour of the plants. After being potted 
they should be placed in a glass house or frame and kept as close 
as possible, watering them very sparingly the first few days, til] 
they show signs of starting into growth when it may be given 
more freely. As soou as the plants are three or four inches high 
they should be watered with weak liquid manura every ten days 
till they commence flowering, which should be in about three 
months from the time of planting. If kept carefully sheltered 
from the midday aun they will continue flowering freely till the 
extreme hot weather sets in, when water should gradually be with- 
held from them, and the plants allowed to rest as soon as they 
are perfectly dry. The bulbs should not be disturbed, but stored 
in the pots in a dry godown or out-house, where they will remain 
without any further care till October, when they should be agaiu 
started into growth in the same manner as mentioued above, 

The second method—that of raising plauts from seed—is one 
which, asa rule, amateur gardeners ara very averse to, that is, 
when any alternative system resulta in any great saving of time. 
Seed sowing bas, however, one or two advantages of its own, not 
the least of which ia economy, for, from a packet of good seed, 
costing probably half a crown, with moderate success, you should 
be able to raise more plants than could be got from bulbs costing 

robably twenty times the amount; then again, there is the 
interesting anxiety, dear to all gardeners who have any enthusiasm 
in their work, of watching the gradual development of plants 
raised from seed, always hoping, almost believing, that something 
new or novel must crown their efforts at:last, and with such a 
sulject as the Begonia, this is not at all improbable, for it is well 
known that it ig just as sportive in ita habit as the Geranium or 
Pansy, or even the Croton, of which it has been said that no two 
seedlings have ever been raised precisely alike. 

The seed should besown early in September, in pans filled 
with light rich soil, made very fine aud well watered. After 
aowing, the seed should ba covered vary lightly with fina sand 
anda piece of glass placed over the pau. This, again, should 
be covered with a piece of mat or any other material, so ag to 
keep the seedsin darkness, the pans being placed in a close frame 
or house. After a week or ten days the shading should be re- 
moved, and as soon as the seedlings appear above ground, the 
glass must be takeu off also. Water must ba given with great 
cure at first, as the plants are very teuder and liable to damp off 
if kept too moist. By the end of November they should be ready 
for potting off singly into small pots, and as soon as they commence 
growing freely may he watered sparingly with weak liquid manure. 
As soon as the pots are well filled with roots, they should be 
shifted into a larger size, using the same compost as recommend- 
ed for imported bulbs. By March or April most of them will 
commence flowering, though of course not so freely or ag fine as 
from bulbs of the previous seasou’s growth. After flowering they 
should be dried off and treated as previously mentioned. 

As arulethe plauts produce seed very freely, aud care should 
be taken to save as much as possible from the best varieties that 
may appear in a& batch of seedlings. To deo this it will be neceg- 
sary to select these ag soon as the first flowers appear, and keep 
them at some distance from those of inferior merit, otherwise 
Dame Nature, by the gentlest of breezes, or the uncalled-for in- 
terference of some wandering insects, may do much to seriously 
lujure the quality of the next year’s batch of seedlings. 

To the enterprising youug gardener the Begonia isa grand 
subject for making first attempts at hybridising, being the most 
easily operated on of nearly any cultivated plant. The ouly pre- 
cantion necessary is to remove all the male flowera before they 
Open irom the plant selected as the female parent, aud to perform 
the cross at the proper period, and failure is almost impossible, 

hese plants may also be propagated by cuttings, by striking 
thom in sandy soil when they speedily form bulbs. This method 


is, however, but rarely resorted to, exceptto multiply any very 


rare or choice species. 
In any class of plauts embracing such an immense pumber of 


varieties as this, itis almost impossible to make a satisfactory 
selection from the descriptions given in growers’ catalogues. 
It is invariably better to give an order to any respectable 
firm, meutioning only the price you are prepared to pay and the 
quality required, and entrust the selection to them. The prin- 
cipal growers of Tuberous Begonias are Messrs. John Laing & 
Co. Forest Hill, London, and Monsieur Louis Van Houtte, 
Ghent, Belgium. , 

Twenty Varieties witd Docaia FLowers—Crimeon scar- 
let. — Ausinons flora plana, Davisi bybrida fl. pl., Mons, Carmeére, 
Edouard Morren, Gloire de Nancy, President Burelle. 

Orange scarlet —Clovis, Lemoinet, Louis Bouchet, Louis van 
Houite, 

Rose and pink.—Calypso, Madame de Dumas, Mathilde Giraud, 
Mons. BDrouet, Mous. Keteleer, Viscountess Doneraile, 


Saimon. —Marie Lemoine, Salmonea. 

White-—Madame Thibaut, Mrs. Laing. 

THIRTY-Six VARIETIES WITH SINGLE FLowenrs.—Crintson.— 
Atiila Hartmann, Charles Baltet, Countesa of Kingston, General 
Roberts, Graham Bell, John Laing, Prince of Denmark, Royal 
Standard, Sir Stafford Northcote. 


Scarlet.—Arago, Francois de Craen, Massange de Louvrex, Ma- 
dame Oscar Lutmarcie, Paul Masurel, Panl Quequiguon, Trocadero. 

Rose and pink -Annie Laing, Florian, Le Phoceen, Lady 
Hume Camplell, Lady Roberts, Madame Crousse, Miss Muir 
Ossian Botnet, Raphael de Smet. 

Buff and salmon.—Charles Boinet, J. Aubrey Ciarke, Madame, 
Hunnebelle, Mrs. Highgate, Wonder. 


Yellow and orange.— Mr. Simpson, Pearcei vitellina, Reve d'Or, 


White—Alba floribunda, Madame La Baronne Saladin, Stans- 
tead Bride, 


The following twetve single and six double varieties are des- 
eribed by one of the most successful exhibitors of this class of 
plants in Englaod as being the best in cultivation up to the pre- 
sent time :— 

SINGLE VARIETIES, 


B. Admiration.—An upright growing variety, producing fine 
well-shaped blooms of the most brilliant shade of scarlet, reverse 
of petals deep crimson, On the whole a most beautiful variety. 


B. Albert Crousse.—A really first class variety of fine erect 
branching babit of growth, producing ia rich profusion large liglt 
red Howers of the fiuest form and substance, This variety should 
be in every first-rate collection. 

B. Lady Scudamore Staniope-—A variety with very large finely 
shaped flowers of a deep carmine-rose, borane very plentifully on 
plauts of a robust and compact habit of growth ; one of the best. 


B. Doctor Gopport—A very dwarf bushy variety, having fine 
stout upright flower stems, bearing very large flowers of a deep 
crimson shade, almost flat when fuily expanded, 

B, Princess Mestchersky—A tine vigorous habited robust 
growing variety, with large flowers of good shape, both male and 
female, borne on short footstalks aud of a pleasing deep sliade 
of rose colour ; avery free blooming vartety. 

B. Souvenir de William Saundera—An upright growing 
variety, producing large flowers of good form and substauce, of 
a pleasing shade of creamy white, the edges of which are eveuly 
shaded with rose colour ; a very pretty aud novel variety, quite 
au acquisition to any collection. 

B. Heetor Malet —-A first class variety, flowers very large and 
of good form, petals well rounded, flesh coloured, rose at the 
edges, shaded with yellow at the centre, 

B. L. Abbe Foment,—A variety with compact habit of growth, 
producing good size flowers of a fine deep clear yellow inside, 
the outside of the petals slightly tinted with red; the flowers 
are borne on short stout upright footstalks. This is decidedly 
the best yellow yet introduced. 
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B, Paul Quequignon.—A variety of upright habit, producing 
an abundance of flowers of good form and substance of a vivid 
shade of orange scariet, borne on stout footstalks. 


B. President Hardy.—A vary robust and hardy variety, with 
immense breadly expanded flowers, upwards of five inches in 
diameter, of good form, and of a pleasing shade of deep rose 
colour. These are thrown well above the foliage ; a very grand 
variety, 


B. President Lelievre—A very strong growing variety, with 
flowers of a beautiful bright chrome yellow, the two lateral petals 
slightly marbled with earmine ; a novel and distinct variety. 


B, A. delean.—A very vigorous variety, with flowers erect, 
well rounded, of a beautiful shade of velvety crimson sliaded with 
earmune ; one of the best, and indispensable in any collection. 


DovuBLe VARIETIES. 


B. Wiiham Roebinsen.—A draft growing variety with thick 
roundish leathery foliunge, producing freely on stout upright 
footstalks fully double mala flowers, the outer or guard petals 
of which are pure white, whiie the bunch of inner petals are of 
the palest yellow ;a very distinct variety. 


B. Monsieur Varroy,— An exceeding!y beantiful variety of low 
growing labit, and producing five large pale red blovina, the 
males of which are perfectly double, borne on stout footstalks ; 
one of the best double varieties in cultivation. 


B. Comtesse Horace de Choisent.—PFlowers very double, re- 
sembling a Camellia in form, pure white wheu first expanded, 
afterwards changing to very light rose, or slig htlysalmon coloured, 


B, Fulqurant.—A magnificent variety, producing in the great- 
est profusion its beautiful large intensely double flowers, which 
are of an exceedingly rich reddish ertimson colour. 


B. Harie Lemoine.—A fine variety, producing large bunches 
of very full double flowers of a salmon chamois colour with soft 
rese centre. The femate flowers ara semi-double, 


RB. Duchess de Cambacras.—Fiowersa very large, extertor petalS 
very long, central petais narrow and short, poupon shaped, 
colour a beautiful light amarauth, very robust in habit and free 
flowering. 


ES 1 


ORNAMENTAL FOLIAGE PLANTS. 


THe ARor FaMIcy, 


This is a very extensive natural order, and embraces a large 
number of the most beautiful foliage plants we possess, The 
various genera are found scattered throughout the whole of the 
temperate and tropical regions, In India especially we have an 
immense number of species and varieties, including Colocasias, 
Alocasias, Amorphophallus, Arisemas, Aruams and several other 
gencra. Although many of these are extensively grown in Europe 
as stove plants, very few or any of them are to be found in eulti- 
yation in this country, and yet some of them are much to be 
preferred to mauy of the varieties that have been imported, 
numbers of which are more prized for their intrinsic cost than for 
the actual beauty of tue plant. Take, for instauce, the Ariscaina, 
many varieties of which are to be found growing wild on the lower 
ranges of hills in the Darjeeling districts, Some of these are 
extremely ornamental, both for their foliage and their flowers, 
nud also after the ripening of the fruit, yet they are never to be 
met with in cultivation, although in all probability they could be 
grown with much less trouble than we bestow on other plints 
with not half their beauty. We have, however, now in culti- 
vation an immense number of species of the various genera, many 
af which are extremely beautiful. One advantage that all the 
members of this family possess over most others in this country is 
tle extreme simplicity ot their cultivation ; give them a moderate- 
ly ricli, free, open soil, plenty of moisture and a shady position, 
success must follow as a natural consequence. 


Tuk DIGFFENHACHIA. 
An extensive genus of comparatively recent introduction that 


has, during the past few years, risen rapidly in the estimation of 
lovers of ornamental plants, and which in this couutry have 


found a home in every respect thoroughly congenial to them, ‘The 
Dieffenbachia differs from most other Aroids in producing ita 
leavea on a simple stem, often of considerable height, instead of 
throwing them up from a single crown or bulb, as in the 
Culadium and Alocasia, and also in retaining its foliage all the 
year round, instead of requiring a certain period of rest, ag with 
nearly ali the other genera. It is only during the past four or 
five years that horticulturists at home have given much «attention 
to its cultivation, The consequences of this is only just becoming 
visible iu the large oumber of new varieties seut out during the 
past two seasons; and some of these are certainly fs great an 
advance on the old varieties as Croton Beruardi or Bragceanus are 
onthe old Croton Pictum or Longifolium. As mentioned previous- 
ly, the cultivation of these is extremely simple: they should be 
potted in a good rich soil, to which has been added a lberal supply 
of well decayed cow dung and also some coarse sand ; they should 
be kept in ashady position and allowed plenty of water. Care 
must, however, be taken that the water percolates freely through 
the soil, or otherwise if it reinainson the surface of the pot the 
stem is apt to decay. This geuus, like the Draczna, rarely throws 
up more than a single sitnple stem that is without branches at all, 
except occasionally in the case of very old planta, ‘This stem, 
ng the plant tncreases in size, generally becomes what ia termed 
levey, that is, it loses its Juwer leaves, leaving a purtiou of the stem 
entirely bare, giving the plant an unsightly appearance, A 
straight bare stem may be all very well for a staudard rose, and 
is considered by many Rosarians as an indispensable peint in the 
cultivation of their favorite, but it certainly has 4 contrary effect 
in the growing of ornamental plants, Fortunately in thts genus the 
evil is most easily remedied, for the Dieffenbachia probably strikes 
more readily from cuttings than any other plant of a like succulent 
nature, When the stems of the plauts that require cutting are of 
& moderate size, the most expeditious metiod is to cut off the 
entire top at the first mature joint below the leaves, This will 
root freely if planted ina pot of sand and kept close under glass. 
When, however, the plant is large and the stem of considerable 
diameter, it is then advisable to remove the top by gootee. Tiris 
is best performed by taking a small flower pot and cut it in halvea. 
This shouki be placed round the stem and fixed im the desired 
position, and fasteued firmly to astake placed on euch aside of it 
Arig of the bark, about half an ineb tn width, should then be 
removed atthe part selected for about three-fourths of its cireum- 
ference : the potshould then be filled with lightsandy soil, but care 
must be taken that itis kept constantly moist, Ag a rule, ina 
mouth’s time, it will have thrown out roots freely, and may then 
be removed with safety; the old stems that are left are of course 
used for propagation. This is done in two ways—some prefer 
to let them remain tilithe side shoots, which they will throw out 
freely, (especially if the pots are kept in a horizontal position) are 
fully developed, when they can be removed with «a small portion 
of the old stem, and struck in sand where they will soon make 
nice young plants; other cultivaters, as soon as the top hus been 
removed, cut up the entire stem into sinall pieces of a single cye 
each, which are placed in sand, as befure mentioned, where they 
will strike freely enough. By the latter method, of course a inch 
larger number of plants will be obtained, although they do nat 
develop themsclyes so quickly as by the former system, We 
appeud a description of a few of the best and most distinct varieties 
which have already been introduced to this country. We do 
not wish if to be understood that these are the only kinds we 
would recommend to be grown; on the contrary, one and all of 
them are beautiful—from J. aiacu/ete, mtruduced into Europe from 
Trinidad in 1820 dewn to the striking novelties of the present 
year; and were we asked to name our favorite ornamental plants, 
this genus would certaiuly tuke a prominent place ainougst them. 


D, Amana —One of the best of the many new varieties, Its 
oblong-ovate leaves are of adeep green, marked with very abuu- 
dant elongate blotches of white and pale yellow, whick are as 
clearly defined on the under as on the upper surface. 


D. Bauset.—-This was the first hybrid Dieffeubachia introd need, 
and it still maintains its position as beluge one of the best aud 
most distinct varicties known. It has bold handsome foliage, 
the mature leaves frequently measuring upwards of two feet in 
length and eizht to ten inches in breadth. The ground colour 
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of the leafis a dark green and is mottled over its entire surface 
with large blotches ofa very pale shade of the same colour, 


D. Chelsoni.—»A very handsome plant; the colour of the leaves is 
a dark satiny greet, the costa marked with a grey band, whieh runs 
out into a feathered edge, and extends abeut one-third across 
each half of the blade, the surface of which is also freely spotted 
with bright yellow-green for abont two-thirds of its breadth, the 
apots distinct or coalescing into patches of irrecular form. The 
well-marked contrast between the three colours reudera the leaf 
variegation very effective, | 


4), Costata.—A very handsome stove plant with ovate leaves, 
which are blunt at the base, undulated at the edge, acuminate at 
the apex, about nine inches long, of a deep velvety green, with 
disttuct ivory-white midrib, and baving seattered over the surface 
more or less profusely, a series of oblong angular ivory-white 
blotches, 


D. Delecta.—This variety has mottled-green stems, and elliptic- 
lanceolate leaves, eight to ten inches long, having a green lustrous 
or satiny surface, spotted with a whitish variegation. The narrow- 
ish spreading and prettily-marked leavea give it an elegant 
character, 


D, Leopotdi-A grand variety with oblong ovate leaves of o 
rich deep lustrous satiny green traversed by a broad and stout 
ivory-white mb, which is bordered ou each side through its entire 
length with a whitish band. 


D. Marmorata.—The leaves of this fine variety are from 18 
to 24 inches in length and about 6 tucies in breadth, ovate in 
shape ; the colour is light green, uneveuly splashed and spotted 
with creamy white, representing a variety of caricatures; the 
leaves are of a thick leathery texture. 


D. Majestica —A truly majestic stove plant distinct and stocky 
iu babit, with boldly-marked foliage of a rich dark green, variegated 
with scattered bright yellowish blotches, and having besides a 
feathery silvery bara long the central line; the leaves are oblong- 
ovate, tapered to the point, a foot or more in length, aud five to 
six inches broad. The bright yellow-green spota give it a cheerful 
and well-marked appearance. 


D, Princepsa—A bold and handsome stove plant, of ornamental 
character. ‘The leaves are dark green with a few scattered yellow- 
ish spots and a silvery grey markiag running through the ceutre, 
that in the upper haif of the leaf beiug most distinctly developed. 
The leaf-blade is somewhat oblique, the narrower side being most 
distinctly cordate. 


D. Regina.—A very distinct and striking addition to tiie 
Araceous family, introduced from South Ameries. It has oblong 
elliptie leaves, which are rounded at the base, shortly acuminate, 
almost wholly covered with greenish white, mottled with blotches 
of pale green and having a uarrew margin, anda few streaky 
markings of adeeper glade. The greater portion of the upper 
surface of the leaf blade, whose two sides are nearly equai in 
breadth, being of tlis pallid hue. With the few bnt distinct dark 
warkings the plant is very effective, and well entitled to be 
recarded as the Queen of the Dieffenbachias. 


D. Rex —If the former may be cousidered as the Queen, we have’ 


in this the Kiug of the senus—a very handsomely marked plant, 
of free and vigorous habit, The leaves are closely placed on the 
atein, the Icaf-blaies elliptie-lanceolate, unequal-sided, of a very 
deep green colour, passing to paler green near the edge of the narrow 
side, the whole surface to within about half an inch of the margin 
thickly covered with oblique-elongate angular white blotches 
which take the same direction asthe venation, and are here and 
there slightly veined and sutiused with green, 


D. Tritmphans—aA very desirable ornamental plant, one of the 
best of the many new varicties; the leaves are sub-spreading, 
ovate-lanceolate, 14 inches in length and 5 inches in breadth, 
dark green, thickly covered with large irrecular, angular blotches 
of a yellowish green, the variegation showivug on both sides of the 


leaf. 


ORCHIDS. 


Roots oF EPIFHYTAL QOIRCHIDE. 


A CURSORY inspection of tue roots of these, the most numerous 
section of Orchids, discloses a marked difference ta their genera} 
appearance and formation, and a more intimate acquaintance with 
them, such ag ts obtainable when engaged in their cultivation, 
shows a great difference in the length of time durimg which tha 
roots of ditferant genera or particular species live, that is, 
when placed under like conditions. It is neediess to say that 
although the roots of even non-deciduous species of Orcliids 
are less enduring naturally than those of wost other plants, yet 
on their keeping as long as possible ia a living state, depends 
the healthy growth of the plants, for if Orchids are deficient in 
the quantity of living roots, they are invartably proportionately 
weak aud tneapable of making strong growth, So evident ig 
this, that thuse whohave had ‘little experience iu their cultiva- 
tion are aware thatif by any meauga plaut has its roots pre- 
maturely destroyed the succeeding season's growth will unavoid- 
ably be much smaller. The thick-rooted kinds, amongst which 
may be included the Vandas, Aerides, Saccolabiums, and Renan- 
theras, form roots that under favourable conditions live much long- 
er than those of the Oucidiums, Epidendrume, Dendrobiama, 
Miltonias, and the great bulk of other genera. T’o the kinds 
above named, notable for the endurance of their roots, may be 
added Phalsnopsis and most of the Cattleyas, and which also 
under favourable conditions will live for a much longer time than 
those of the generality of others of the Orclid family. The sub- 
ject of root endurance in these plants may seem of more inter- 
est to the physiologist than it is to the cultivator, yet this is far from 
betng the case, for by what you have repeatedly noticed in  culti- 
vation, 1f through any cause the roots of such species of these 
plants as uaturally live the longest are injured, the effects are 
much worse than alike injury has’ upon the kinds that have 
roots of a less enduring character. Neither ia this anythiog 
more than might be expected from what 34 continually before 
us bearing in the aame direction, as seen im the case of plants 
generally not of the Orchid family. The roote of Orchids, cling- 
iny as they do, so tightly to any substance to which they can at- 
tach themselves in a way that renders it tmpossible to remove 
them without mutilation or destruction, at once poiut to the mis- 
tuke when it can be avoided of any interference so far aa separa- 
ting them from trhatever they get attached to. 

Potiing.—In potting it is impossible to carry out the opera- 
tion without breaking a great many roots, for when a plant is in 
good health it makes roots freely, and the greater portion almost 
invariably push through the soil to the sides of the pot or bas- 
ket, and their nature is such that when once attached they keep 
oo clinging closely to it. So Jeng as their extension continues 
a removal of the soilin which they are placed is unquestionably 
an operation that requires to he carried out as offen as ne- 
cessary to aveid its retention when so far decompused as to have got 
at all into an adhesive soddened condition, for the older roots ean- 
not live when in contact with material thatis in this state, and the 
new ones petish as soon as they touch it; but so long as the soil 
keeps fit for the roots, oa no account should the plant be taken out of 
the pot or basket in which it has been grown. Yet to keepup a 
trim appearance in their plants there is no donbtthat many growers 
are tempted to move them oftener than there is occasion for, par- 
ticularly those that are grown in pots. In baskets, either such 
as are made of wood or earthenware, the material, froin iis expo- 
sure to the air, does not so soon get Intoan unsuitable condition, 
and when it does ifs removal becomes necessary, from the way tha 
roots usually are visibly held by the basket there Is no uced to 
attempt to remove them, the old soil being simply picked ont and 
replaced with new. But in pots the adliriny roots are inostly out of 
sight until the plant, with a good deal of force, is knocked out or the 
pot detached from the plant in pieces, to the unavordable breukaye 
of no autall number of its best, that is, its last season's formed 
roots. It is quite true there are plenfy of Orchida that bave roots 
of a nature such as we arespeakine of that are periodically, at iter- 
vals of perbaps tie or three years, snbjecterl to this injurious coot- 
breaking and yet keep on growing iu a fairly satisfactory way 
when the other conditions cnnnected with their cultivation are 
favourable; but the mauner in which they would grow if not sub- 
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mitted to this periodical root destruction never appears unless the 
grower tries the effect on a portion of his plants of removing the 
oid soil without detaching them from the pots they occupy, and 
of re-potting others of ike kinds in the usual way by turniog them 
out. 

Lengthened Undisturbance of the Roote——We had several 
examples representing the different families that suffer most by 
having their roots disturbed—Saccolabiuma, Aertdes, Vandas, 
Phalznopsis,—that for more thao a dozen years were never 
detached from the pota they at first were put in. Whenever 
the material wanted wholly renewing they were laid down on 
their sides and the old soil worked out with all the louse crocks 
as well, removing any roots that were dead, finishing by syringing 
all the smal} bits of old soti clean out, and when the plants were 
in want of larger pota, those in which they had so far been grown 
were placed entire within the new ones, filling the latter up with 
large crocks to elevate the inner pot so faras necessary, This 
was continued until some of the plants occupied three or four 
pots oue within the other; several examples went on in this way 
until they required pots from 18 in. to 24 in. in diameter to admit 
of their outside growths keeping their roots within the pots, 
Several of them when first beguu with did not consist of more 
than four to six bulbs each. 

Specimeus managed without disturbance in this way, hold the 
leaves on their back bulbs much longer, ‘and increase in size 
much faster through the greater number of double breaks they 
make thau when re-potted in the ordinary manner ; and with 
Aerides, Saccolabiums, Vandas and the like, although they do 
not require larger pots so often as the buib-forming kinds that 
cover more surface yearly, still they increase in strength and make 
side stowths faster than when their roots are disturbed, Moat 
Orchid growers adopt this treatment with auy particular plant 
or plants, that they may be especially anxious to make the most 
of, but the practica is seldom followed to the extent that with 
advantage it might be. 1t may be urged that it takes much 
more time in potting when this method ig practised, which is 
correct; but Orchids are expensive planta, and for our owu part 
we would far rather have a moderate number above the ordinary 
run than an unlimited quantity of such as are to be seen any- 
where ; andalthough this non-disturbance of the roots method 
of growing Orchids is by no means 4 universal panacea for the 
maoy ills they are subject to in cultivation, yet if their wants in 
other respects are fairly supplied, we kuow of nothing that will 
do so much to promote their health and help them to increase 
in size. In common with all other clinging plants, they are not 
formed by Nature to bear, without serious injury, having their 
roots severed froin whatever they have attached themselves to, 
although their tenacity of life often enables them to stand a 
good deal of that which is opposed to their well-being. 

Iinportance of Root-hold.—There is another matter counected 
with the roots of Orchids, but more especially the kinds that 
do not form such large quantities anuually, which is that such 
roots as are produced and are not able to attach themselves 
to any thing, do not acquire their trua character, and do not 
live nearly so long as when they have something to which they 
can cling. This anyone in possession of a coliection, or even 
s few plants, Who will take the tronble may easily see by notic- 
ing the roots of a Vanda, Aerides, or other species of similar 
habit that bas pushed its leading growths beyond the limits of 
the pot, and bas made a number of roots that consequently lad 
nothing to lay hold of, Such roots, although they keep on ex- 
tending during the growing season, will usually, after tha resting 
period, be found mostly devoid of life, whilst those that have 
been formed at the same time, and have even attached them- 
selves to the outside of the pot, will not only retain their vitality 
for a leagth of time, but if examined will be found possessed of 
much more substance than those that have not become fixed to 
anything; and where this has occurred the succeeding growth 
produced by a bulb that has not had anything to attach its roots 
to, is almost iuvariably deficient in size and streneth. The jesson 
which this obviously teaches is, that means siiould be taken to 
avoid the growth extending uveyond where there is a medium 
for the roota to fasten themselves to. We have tried many 
experiments with the thick-rooted section of Orchids, including 
the true air plants, the roots of which might and often are 
supposed to be in the position they like when hanging in the air 


unattached to anything; yet this is a mistaken idea. Even the 
tali-crowing kinds of Aerides, such as the different forms of A, 
odoratum and A. virens, with Vanda teres and Renanthera 
coccinea, which collectively may be taken as representatives of the 
Orchids that push out quantities of roota high up their stems, 
all grow much stronger and do better in every way when their 
roots have something to cling to than if hangiug unattached to 
anything. As most Orchid growers are aware, many of the 
air-rooting plants will live and grow if only hung up in the house 
by a bit of wire without any root-hold whatever, but under such 
conditions their growth is never near like what takes place if the 
roots can fix themselves to even a bara piece of wool or the 
outside of a pot, neither of which can afford any substance. 

Results of Roots Attached and Unattached—We took a single 
growth of Vanda teres about 2 ft. long and fixed it to the lower 
end of a bare piece of wood 4 ft. long by about 3 in. thick. 
At the same time we attached a similar piece of Vanda to a 
piece of the wood about 1 ft. long, both hung up together in 
the same house and treated alike in every way. In two years 
the plant on the long block had reached above the upper end, 
and the fellow plant on the short bit was equal in height, but 
net so strong; a@ good many of its upper roots were necessarily 
hanging loose. Both were subjected to dry treatment through 
the succeeding winter. In the spring the plant on the long 
block produced two spikes, one bearing five, the other four flow- 
ers; the plant on the short block made but one spike carrying 
four flowers, Afterwards we tried similar experiments with 
this Vanda, several Aerides, and other spectes of Orchida of 
a like rooting description, and in every case we found the result 
similar. When tha roots had something to attach themselves 
to they lived much longer, the plants being proportionately 
stronger and producing correspondingly more flowers. We have 
seen Aerides of different kinds fastened to small blocks of wood 
and hung up ina house where their roots descended like cords 
toa Jength of 3 ft. or mora with nothing to Jay hold of; in this 
way they kept on until the top growth almost ceased entirely, 
the leaves not being more than balf the size of those borne by other 
plants with blocks long enough to give the roots sufficient room for 
extension. We have always fouud that the roots of orchids, p:rti- 
cularly such as are of a like character to the kinds above named, will 
attach themselves to anything that comes within their reach. When 
hanging perpendicularly we have fonnd that a piece of wood 
being at a distance of two inches or more to one side of them 
would cause the roots to deviate from their downward course so as 
tolay hold of it Orchids of all descriptions are now more grown 
in pots or baskets and not sv much on blocks as they used to be, 
consequently there is less need of urging the necessity of some 
medium or other for the roots to lay hold of, as in pots or baskets 
there is less chance of their suffering from want of thts, yet it is 
as well to bear in mind that tf Orehids are to be keptina  thriv- 
ing state for anything beyond the short-lived existence they often 
have uader cultivation, nothing should be left uudone to keep life 
in their roots as tong as possible, by in the first place seeing that 
they have suitable material to extend in and vever disturbing 
them more than is ayoilable. It requires no great amount of 
observation to see that Orchids collectively, although they will 
often bear a great deal of bad treatment before being killed out- 
right, still to keep them in health and condition such as they ara 
capable of being grown to, require to have their nature studied 
and be treated in accordance with their requirements, They are 
long in recovertng from either neglect or mismanagement. 








— in 


Gorrespondence, 











Tee Manacer, “ Inpian GanpeygR.” 
Dear Sin, 


I shall be extremely obliged if you or any of your numerous 
correspondents could inform me as to what planta are referred to in 
the following description given in an old Encyclopadia. 
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“ Clutis, in botany, a genus of the gynandria order, belonging to the 
dizcia clase of plants; and in the natural method ranking under the 
88th order, Triecia, The male calyx is pentaphyllous, the corolla 
pentapetalous ; the calyx and corolla of the female aa in the male; tho 
utyles are three and the capsule is trilocular with a single weed. There 
are three apecies, all natives of warm climates. They are ever-greon 
shrubby planta, rising 6 or 8 feet, garnished with simpla leaves, and 
greenish-white quinquepetalous flowers. They are propagated by eut- 
tings in spring or cummer, planting them in pnta of light earth, plunged 
ina hot bed. The plants must always be kept in a stove, 

I remain, Sir, 
Yours faithfully, 
PHILOMATE, 

FP. S.—The omission of capital letters is in accordance with the 
original. The last sentence (underlined) would Seem to require special 
notice. 


NoTe.—Woe fear our correspondent hag either quoted from an untrust 
obsolete authority, or has accidentally muddled up the subject in anestien ay : 
there ia no genera that we can trace under the name of Clutia, although there 
are both Clusia and Cinytia. Another error is in dascribing the plant as belonging 
both to the diacia and friweia ; where, this the case he would be more correct in 

lacing it with tha ploygamia. Clusia beionga to the Nat. ord, Guttivera (Gambopge 

mily), and is very closely allied to Lindley’s 38th Nat, ord. (Marcoratiace) 
but in no other respecta agrees with the description given. Cluytia belong 
to the Fuphorbiaceous orler, andis probably the genera referred to, the formation 
of the dower agreeing in every respect with that quoted except that the fruit is a 
three-celled capsule containing three seeds, The portion underlined is engily 
explained. In the sense here used the word Stove meang a glasa honge kept at 
a high temperature at all seasons, that is above 60 Fahr., for instance, many of 
oar most popular foliage plants, such as the Croton, Dracaana, Aralia, of Anthuri- 
num, ara commonly known in Burope aa Stove plants—Ep,. I @. 


NS Se en, 
Gxtracts. 


——X 
: 7 SHEARLAND—A SUBURBAN SKETCH, 


Warere does it lief Woll, it iseasentially English in its peculiarities, and 
nay be included within a twenty-mile radius of Lonion, It may be charac- 
terised aa the locality in which the shears par erceilence hold away. One 
cannot mistake Shearland ; ite hedges are not tha hedges one recotleacta as a 
boy in sone fur-away shite, where we found cur Grst bird'a neat, Those 
were full of preity wild plauta at nearly all times of the year, and overrun 
here and there with Traveller'a Joy and Sweet Brier; they also contained 
great bunches of pink aad white May and Crab blossoms, while those of 
Shearland are living walla, intended evidently to shut ove out, and coustating 
mivstly of Holly, Tnorn, and Laurel, cut sharp and severe. Que can gee aa 
much of what ia bebind them as the curioug people could of the garden 
around the castle ofthe Sleoping Beauty. Hedges horeahoutaform veritable 
fortresses; they risa one above the other terrace-wise. The lodces seen here 
and there at intervais along these sreen walls afford the only iulet to the 
gardens of the dwellers in Shearland. These buildings are as neat and 
iucemmodious xa it is pousitle for an architect versed in auch work to wake 
them, and in all posaible styles—ancient and modern—and of uearly al] 
sorts of materiaie, When one hag oftained access, the walks ara found to be 
unmaiurally clean and smooth; nota ghost of a weed to ba seen on them. 
“How do son keep all this gravel road eo jimmactlately cleau ? "ia a question 
ona ia naturaly fed toask, Oh, we rako it and roll directly any wheels 
have passed overit, andwe brushit with ahair broom !” —" And the 
Grass I see you usea machine which collects, too, but it looks too trim, 
less like turf than greeu plush.”"—*" Yes, we do net allow even a blade of 
Gragg to reat on it, 80 mich are wo subservient to that tyrant called tidi- 
ness, “What may be those rounded evergresus skirting at regular distav- 
cea terrace walk ?’"—" Oh, they ars common Laurel and Arbutus Uusdo : 
they take a good deal of cutting in and tying to keep them as you soe them, 
and still they are continnally dying off.” Oneis hereby reminded of the 
Japenese torturers of things horticultural, 

The lawns, too, in Sheariand sre formal ; no knoll or gentle wavy undula- 
tion, and if an elevation is adopted it is always by meavsof a terrace, and 
baa a sharply defined slope. Tu fact, the terrace is quite the fashion, 


A townsman, seeing the pyramidal forme do'ted about the lawns indisori- 
Tainately, might be led to think that aoma of the city churches had been 
robbed of their steeples, and that those painted green had been seut to 
Sheariand to ornament the garden. Everybody else seoma to feel intuitively 
that the Sprnces and Firs, large and small, look better grouped than dotted, 
and that they require to be associated with treeg and abrubs different in 
leaf, form, and habit from the Conifers. The Shearlanders have also a dim 
senee of this mattar of opposites ; but ingteac of seizing on aubjects whick 
Nature apparently has created for their particular purpose, they eatch an 
unlucky evergreen shrub, aud without mercy, with their shears give it the 
desired round form which coutrasta ao nicely withthe ateaplea;and thus 
thronghout the grounds one sees three forms only; the flat observable 
in tie Lanrel, Holly, Rhododendron, Heaths, and Ivy, the pyramidal in 
the Fira,aud globular in the sheared evergreen. No break, no naturalness, 
no pretty, undefined margin running ion and out, and losing itself without 
effort or apparant device ; no flowering genosful ahrab, aulesa it be a Thora 
wiarred by having ita stem set up with a plumb line. Even creepers, which 
above all thinge have a happy way of getting oot of coutrol and looking all 
the better for it, are kept close to walls. Trained when young in the 
way thay should go, they do not depart froin it, 

That the inevitable grouod painting, or carpet bedding, ie in full sway In 
Shearland will be no tnatter for surprise, aud where flowera are admitted 
into the embejliahment of the garden, the red, orange, and blue arrangement 
meets with univeraal favour, Primules (many sorts), bulba, Violas, Wall- 
flowers, Arabis, and Aubrietias were ali piauted iu ona thin line, quite 
straight on the grasa, by the side of a walk. Therefore, ye denouncera of 
formalism, stay net your hand till better work bas been doue even in 
Sheurland,--The Garden. 





EUQOALYPTUS DIVERSICOLOR, 

Que of the grandest trees of the globe, and one of the greatest wondera 
inthe whole creation of planta, Astounding records of the height of 
the giant trea have been giveu. Megara, Muir saw treea with etema about 
300 feet high up tothe firat branch, and I myself noticed many trees 
which approached to 400 feet in their total height. When closely growing 
the young treas way have a comparatively slender trauk, so much ao that 
atree 180 feet high may show a atem hardly above a foot in diameter, 
in such « case the foliage, for waut of space, is also only scantily develo- 
ped, and the ramifications are buat short in proportion to the tallness of 
the stems. In the maat-like straightnesa of the trunk and the amooth 
whiteness of its bark, this auperb tree imitates completely the variety 
regnans of E. amygdalina of South-east Australia, with which alao, and 
perhaps solely, it enters juto nvalry aa the talieat tree of the giube! Even 
the loftiest trees may not yot have been fouud out in the secluded humid 
forest valleya, iu which E. diversicolor like E, amygdaliua rejoiges most 
and luxurintea to the greatest oxtent, But possibly in the 200 milea of un- 
interrupted length of Sequoia forests, known to exiat in Southera California, 
mammoth trees of either Sequoia Wellingtonia or §. sempervirens may occur, 
which possibly excel in stupendous height even the famous individual trees 
of the Calaveras grove.—" Hucelypiographia.” By Baron Ferd. von Mueller 


A NEW INSECT DESTROYER. 

We all of us know by observation, ifnot experience, the ill-effecta produced 
by the abuse of fermented liquors. 1f wili not be altogether surprising to 
learn that various diseases to which the human frame ig liabla are or are plau- 
sibly supposed to be due to some process of fermentution, or to the conse- 
quences thereby engendered. Leas gouerally knowu is it that tha process of 
digestiou in animals, as also in the leaves of the so-called inaectivorous 
planta, 16 accompanied byasimilar phenomenon. But there sre ferments 
and fermenta, and the character of thechanges they bring about varies 
aceording to their nature, The whole subject of fermentation is very 
complex, and just now of special iuterest and importance, nat only from 
a purely scientific point of view, but also from the standpoint of practice, 
Thousands of people are rcady to sneer at what they would consider the 
time waated in obaerving Bacteria and fungt of microscopic minuteness, 
because from want of training they have never come to appreciate the value 
of knowledge for ita own sake. Tens of thousands, however, would be 
shle to appreciate the importance of auch observations when it is made 
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known to them that the knowledge go acquired ia immediately available in 
the prevention and extinction of certan fortran of diseases, Ln surgicul 
practice, for instance, ng greater boon—not even the discovery of 
anes heticao—haa bean conferred thar that with which Mr. Lisren’s nama 
is connectad, avd which is based siuply on the prevention of the accena 
to wounds after operations of those minute organiama which bave, by his 
experiments and those of othera, been proved to set up fermentotion in 
the fluids of the boty, and consequent fevers, pymmia, aud other tmore or 
leas fatal complications, To have well-nigh abelished the ill-eff-cts of 
these malignant Visitora to the hospital wards ia no mean result of what 
goimne wight consider laborious trifling. 

A pamuphiet of Dr. Hagan, professor of Entomelogy in Harvard Uni- 
veraity, Cambridge, Mass,, wiich was commented on by Mr. AlcLacuLan 
at the last meeting of the Seieutific Committees, draws attention to another 
phase OF the subject which has interest for the gardener. Dr. 
Haagan’s notion is, that obnoxious insects of ali descriptions may be 
killed by the application of the yeast fungue, Every on¢ must leave observed 
unfortunate flies siuicking toe the window-purea iu autumn and invested 
with « fine tuft of delicate cobwab-like threada, Thoae threada are the 
spawn ofa fungus, which has caused the death of the fly by ita rapid 
growth. The extreme y minute spurs, or xa we may popularly tern it, seed, 
ie deposited on or in the body ofthe fly, germiuates therein, feede ou ita 
enbstance, andapeedily kills it. If, then, uuder what we may call natural 
circurmst neces, fies way be killed by fungi, why may vot flies and other 
oreatures whoea preavnce is undesirable, be killed of set purpose by like 
agency ? Wo need uct enter into detaila aa tothe kinds of fungus alluded 
to in Dr, Ha@an’as pampilet, There are doubts and conilictiag atate- 
moents as to this point. What ia asserted positively is tuat mould (or mil- 
dew) imtroduced into mash prnjuces fermentation and the formation of a 
yeast fungus, which kills insecta, A Proadian naturalist, Dr. Barn, has, 
it seems, proved hy numeroua experiments that healthy insects brought 
into contact with mush and fed with it are. directly infected, aud with 
fatal consequences. A email drop of blow taken with the point of a needle 
frown the kody af 6 houva Ay eo fed bus been seen under the micrescopa to 
be teeming with spores of the fungus. Dr. HaGam proposes to. tarn thia 
to practical acconnt OF using heer mash, or diluted yeast, by meana of s 
ayringe orasprinkler. Planta infeated with green flr, for inatance, may de 
Ba treate!, Nevertheless, anya the Doctor, “1 ahould not be astonished at 
all if the firat trial with this remedy would not be. very auccexsful—evan a 
failure. The quanti:ys to be applied, amd the imanner of the application, can 
only be known by exveriment, bur Tam aure that it will not be difficult to 
find ont the mght weched. [myself bave more confidence in the proposed 
remedy, since it ig neither an hypothesia nora oonjectura, but simply the 
Aapplivation of true and well observed fie:a.” The Doctor adds 4 supplement 
to tus paver, ahowving how various exverjinentera have tried tha experiment, 
but we are bound to aay with no great measure of success, amply sufficient, 
however, ta justify fu:ther eapelinent, Tis application of diiuted yeuat 
to greenhouse pests i980 easy that we may bone with Dr. Hagan that 
numerous triaig will betnade, aud that tha remedy * may prove to be a 
great bewefit to horricalturists.” 


Apocial 


It seows like seiting a thief to catch a 
thief, but it may be none "he less effectual for that. 


ES 


FLORIDA ORANGE GROVES. 


Ittaoniy within the last few years that Orane culture has come to ha 
recognised ag productira of very larga, in some cases fabutous, profits ob. 
tainable froin a email outlay, and attended with few tiaks, where aome 


experiance iy combinek with careful attention. Before the rebellion, ax- 


tensive natural acur Orange proves, which would be now worth hundreda 
of pounds, were cut down and cleared for cotton plantations. Now young 
groves ara being set out by hoveful settlers ali over the State; apeculators 
and others have taken 1h huarly Kil available State laude in the togst de. 
sirable portions of the country, and, in some favoured sections, prices fo, 
improved and nnitnproved places have advanced 500 per cent within the 
past eightecn months. A few only of the oli settlera Jock upou the “ boom” 
which is now going. on agsan ephemeral inflation dastivned to subside ag 
quickly as it bas arisen 5 but they belong probably to the limited nuuber of 


old time-croakera who ridiculed thoga who were frat far-aeejng evoush to 
turn attention to Orange-growing for profit, Th-y now fall back on the 
assertion that « few years will make the supply in excess of the 
demand —a contingency that aeewa iw pessible to any ane whe has atudied 
the suiject, and knows accordingly that at present Florida does not 
farnish tore than one-fourteenth of the annual consumption of Oranges 
iu Aterica, the balance coming from the Mediterranean and West Indies, 
neither of which oan approach Florida in the qualiy of the fruit, Taking 
inte consideration again the annual increase in poplation and purchasing 
power of the Dnired States, together with the fact thet thera are 
many lage Cities wheres an Orange never Buda it Way, there can auely 
be no fear that the Orange businesa will be overdene, The Stare can 
aa yet supply only a very Jimited market, of which New York isthe 
ehtef. 


Oranges wiil net abouts 


a haifpenny apiece: a beating grove, 
therefore, of ten acres cegtaining, aay, 80U trees, bearing each 500 Oranges, 
will produce a vett annital income of oot leas than £800. It takes rot lesa 
than five years to bring budded trees tu good bearing ; seedlings take a few 
years longer; but when that point ia reached there ia « rapid aunual increase 
until good treea will bear as many as 4,000 Oranges, and the awner cau look 
forward with satiafaction to the certainty of hia income swelling every 
year, while his trees are becoming stronger and hardier aud fur better 
able to resiat any insidious attucka from cold or insects to which they may 
bs by perchance subjected. 

Many young settlers have come to Florida, invested their little all in 
lund for « grove, antl ander-estimated the expenses of working it and bring- 
ing it tu bearing; until, just when they should be beginning to reap the 
fruits of their patience and labenura, they find themselves penniless, and 
forced to sell out ond start afresh with the proceeda on «lesa ambitioue 
scale, Again since the rebetlion there has been, and atiil ia, so Jittla hard 
cash amonzat the seutherners, that a considerable proportion of the older 
and more valuable groves are heavily mortgaged, aud their owners indebted 
in other ways, Mouey cin be aafely placed here at from 7 to 15 per cent. 
per annuu, For theae reasona thera is no lick of bearivg groves fur sale ; 
and fora man with a little capital at hia command it ia a better investment, 
provided the price be right, to buy a grove already besring, or started, thau 
to set to work clearing jandand setting out treea, from which he can get 
ny returns for some years. Bearing groves can now be bought at svont 
£200 per wcre, more or leas, according to cendivion and location. a 
stiangerin Florida will, before he bas travelled much, have beard more 
mniarepresentatione than he had probably beard before in bee lifettme. 
Wherever he goes he will hear the same story, Exch section las the richeat 
soil, producea the heat Oranges, ie the most healthy in the State, and 
has a rallroad ceuing for a certainty right through it [| Then there are land 
gharkg everywhere, eloquent and plausible, eager to catch the nuwary. 
Unless, therefore. an intending buver bave reliable friends in the State 
who wij] give him the benefit of their knowledge and experience, le muat 
he very careful as revaria the selection of a site for his groves. Florida is 
flooded with pamphlets extolling the clings of the different counties and 
localities to the consideration of sattiors; and each agrees, asia usual with 
publications of thit nature, in rep:oventing va a veritabie Eden the particular 
section: in whiose intereyta it may be written, Que poink on which they all 
inaist with much empla-isia the salubrits of Fierida; but the truth is 
that this blessing ia unfortauately far frow being universally exteuied. 
[ny many sectons ualaral aud bilious fevers are rery prevalent, cape 
elally during the autnuny ; and although these are rarely of a malipnant 
tyre, such localit:ea should ba avoided by all those whe rightly consider 
With alittle care and = circum- 
apection there is no difficulty asa rulein finding a bealthy site for a 
house, which can be Jocated on a few acres of Pine land, perhaps a 
mie or so from tha grove, if the settler should prefer to have that on the 
richer but more sickly “ fhimmeck” sor, The winter climate and its efficacy 
in healing all kiuds of puimonary eurmplatnta are too well known te rendar it 
necessary to enlarge upon it bere. The weather is, with few exceptions, 
quite perfect throughout the wintor months—warm, aunuy days, like a cloud. 
leas July ia Boglaud, invariably a pleasant breeze and cold nighta, The sum- 
mer, altnough very long, averages na extreme heat, which isalwaya tomper- 
ed by a breeze, eituer from the Gulf or the Atlantic. Im some Jocelities 
mosquitoes aud aindiliag are a great pest, but these can ve avoided, 


heal:h to be of primary importance, 


j 


“ile 


4 
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The country 7 De briefly described am consisting of Pine foreate, Rat or 
yolling, dotted with lakes large and smell, intersected in cettaii sections with 
genase and rich tfacks of “ hammock,” heavily timbered with Live end 
Water Oak, Hickory, Magnolia, Red Bay, Sweet Gam, Oedar, &e., bonud 
together with tangled Vines, aud draped with long grey Mons, Marek laude 
and Cypress awaraps cover alsoa large acreage. Many of the lakes are very 
beautiful, and their shores offer charining sites for residences. The sunsete 
alone area * joy for ever” to the lover of the beautiful. Thou, thera are 

few prettier sites than a thrifty Orange grove, the dark green leaves form. 
ing # fitting background for the juicy frait, which hangs in golden clusters 
from every bough. To tha man possessed of youth and health, but oniy 
moderate moana, aay £500 to £2000, who likes an ontdoor Hie in a pleasant 


climate, aud does uot miud giving up the ball room forthe praning knife, 


few parts of the world can offer him so many opportanities for obtaining 
Jarge returns from a amail investment aa Florida. With a ready-made grove 
an a vuclous to start up on, he can go on clearing more lend, and setting ou, 
treea, until after 6 few years be wiil find bimseif from a email begiuving the 
possessor of a valuable property.— Field. 





CULTIVATION OF PRICKLY COMFREY. 


The troo Caucasian prickly Comfrey ia generally considered to be one 
of the most productive of our forage plauta, The habit of this piant in 
growth ia aomewhat similar to rhubarb, the planta having a broad crown 
containing aumerons sprouts or bude, which increase greatly in number 
when properly cultivated on good jand ina favourable situation. Theae 
sprouts may be teken off and planted, and thua the stock is increased. The 
roots or plauts after baviug beeu set out aod properly matured are aiso offer- 
ed by certain seedsmen aud nurserymen at #0 much per thoussud. Like 
any other strong-rooted plants, the more matured they are the better they 
will bear the transition of replanting into other districts, where they may 
not only be plauted in a different soil, but aleo under other. varying circum- 
atances. a 
+ In tatreducing this. plint to the notice of the home farmer we by no 
means aak that a large space should be devoted to it at first; bat wa nulvise 
that a fow rodsora quarter ofau acre only may be grown asa matter of 
exporiurent-—i0 fact, the coat of tha sets would hea rather aerioud chatge if 
acres were planted. Ifafter cultivating a patch for aw experiment it is 
found to be required for the cattle on the farm, the soi] and climate being 
suitable for ita growth, seta te aowe extent may be obtained without purchase 
from the experimental patch, becaues gmail offshoots seo inrerease, ‘The 
plant is of a groas and luxuriant growth on anitable soil, tut to obtain the 
fullest cropa a strong loam upon red or yellow clay is best, as these clays 
generaliy coutain a large proportion of potash, and this ia essential to the 
plaut; it is therefore advieable to ascertain by analysis the smouut of potash 
contained jn the subsoil, because itis more important to the growth of comfrey 
than the surface gai], aa it roots into the ground ao deeply, often to the extent 
ef 4or5feet. One of tbe important points in ita growth ia that to obtain 
zie full feeding value of the foliage it must be enultivated aud mauured, so 
that the crop may be of the greatest weight par acre, Not only ig this 
pacessary to onsure an early quick aucceasion of cuttings, but the value 
of the crop depeuda very much upon its luxuriauce, If the growth is poor 
and stunted the quality is injured, because the Jeaves will thea chiefly con- 
sist of woody fibre, and be comparatively tasteless, whereas wleu the 
produce ia extensive the leaves are extremely succulent, aud are very forcing 
apd much relished by the atock. 

This crop is different from wearly all other forage crops, because it roote 
se deeply in the scil that the growth ssema almost independent of weather 
aud climate. When grown on deeply tilled laud it will afford heavy 
cuttings during the season, aud continue to grow until cut down by severe 
froat. In the bottest aud driest season it will yicld most sbuodautly, aven 
when nearly all other fodder cropa are.sither dried up or at a standstill. 
it alyo comes earlier than any other forage, not excepting Italian rye grass, 
especially whsn covered in winter with long stable duug, for we Lave known 
two iuatauces in the last spriug woeu it was fed off by sheep in the montis 
of March and April. We muat, however, caution the home farmer as to 

the feeding aud folding sheep on the crop, for if they are aliowad to lie iu 

the fold more than one day they will eat outa large portica of the bude of 
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the plants, aed thus injure aud delay the aucceasion ; it ia thereféré bedt to 
mow or reap it, which will not interfare with the succeeding crops ; in fact, 
it leaves ali the buds ready to start again imiiediately the hdavy foliage is 
removed, | 
We have exoslleht evidende from practical Firtiers as to its value ag fodder 
for horses, sheep, piga, aad dairg cows. One farmer fuforma us that he has 
just finished feeding bia sheep with ¢omifrey, and that hd haa maiutained the 
plait tn full growth fot thirty years,and that i¢ la udw as good or better thah 
it has been ab any time daring that period, He further states that be bas 
obtained several cuttings in a year, and that it haa never been manured 
ouly the weeda being kept down between the planta. In order to obtain 
the full value and bulk of produce, bowever, there is no donbt but that 
the crop will anewer for careful mianuring like other forage plants, We 
therefore recommend that to obtain full ereps a piece of grass land, asuoh 
ag an orchard, would be auitable, not ouly giving a crop of comfrey during 
the spring iil Buinmer, bit would also increase the growth and prodnca 
of the fruif trees, Auy piece of laud of sound clayey loam situated below 
the level ofa farm premises would be suitable for the growth of comfrey, 
as it may then be irrigated with the drainage from the cattle stalld 
and piggeries, in which case an enormous quantity of foliage utay be secured 
equal to anything recorded. For this, however, we must refer to infor: 
mation of those who hava ascertained what quantity cah be grown. It had 
heer etated that from 80 to 120 tons per acre have been obtained, Any 
newly broken woodland or low-lying moadow which would bs subject td 
flaeds from a brook would be suitable 

In the event, however. of growiug it upon sound arable land it should 
either be spede-trouchéd or steam cnltivated, and the land laid into 
stetckes about 80 inches apart, dud farmyard dang or guatio placed 
in the farrow, the plauts cr sets being carefaity placed by hand about 2 feet 
apart, arnt buried ap to the crown with loose earth ; the plough may thew 
be euployed to finich the work and form the ridge. The ot!y thing required 
afterwards would be hociug by iand to keep down the weede, very fet of 
which could compete or maintain themaclyea agaiust a futl erop of forage 
taken many times in the year. In the early apring the horfa hoe mdy be 
used just to break the sarfses between the planta at which time the menore 
may be applied, auch as guano, nitrate of soda, potash, salt, and kainit, all of 
which are likely to prodoce an excellent effect both in the bulk and feeding 
value of the crop. The leaves may be employed for feeding futting cattle 
in the summer time, and if crushed with the chaff-cutter or pntper would 
do well to be mixed with cake or been meal, and used without waste, In the 
eaine Way a8 Foote are pulped and mixed with any feéd ing stuffs. 

The following ia Dr. Voslcke’re analysis of the comfrey, give in the 
“Bath and Weet of Bugland Society's Journal: *— 








Leaves, STEM, 








In Natnral|Caiculated ||In Natural| Calculated 











State. Dry. State, Dry. 
We ator cwertiiwivcisatncsaiins 84400 on? 94-74 one 
Flesh-forming substauces.., ‘713 23 37 0.69 1306 
Heat ond fat-producing mat- 
tere and substancea........ 6-898 59-49 a Si 7249 
Inorganic matters (ash)... 1-990 47°14 0.76 14°45 
160-000 100°00 100-00 100-00 
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AUSTRALIAN FOREST TREES, 


A towering giant indeed is the Weilingtonia of California, But the 
Gum tree of Australia—mounting over 400 feet, able if placed beside St. 
Paul's Cathedral to throw a shadow over it; and having timber enough 
to construct a big ship out of a single stem—is the vegetable monarch of 
Earth. Few thinge more strike the young Gum-aucker on a visit to the 
laud of hia forefathers as the diminutive size of our forest treas, He 
smnilea when he hears praises of mighty Ouks, The wonder of the Kangaroo 
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_ country is not confined to the sige of ita timber, but extends to the variety 
_of speciea and the economical usea to which they conld be devoted. 
. The firet tree brought into requisition by the early Sydney settlers was a 
apesies of palm, the etem of which was sasiiy used in building. The 
-ourled top served for Cabbage, giving the plunt the name of Cabbage 
Pair, while the fibre made the celebrated Cabbage trees hats of Bushmen. 
In Avelaide the Read beds supplied the firat colonists with frame work for 
dwellings. Iu-Melbourne the stringy bark gave a coveriog for roofs and 
slabs for hut sides. Ag progress weut on Pine foresta and Cedar belts were 
invaded for mora couvenieut and valcable wooda, The furniture makers: 
‘not content with these, sought more rare and beantifal material in Austra- 
lian shades. Coopera and veneerers, wheel-wrights and gun-makers, car- 
penters and shipwrights, tanners and dyera, with other tradesmen looked 
for special timbers. The chemiat had bia objects of search, and the druggist 
added precious medicines from colonial fore<ta. 

Queensland is favoured even in favoured Australia with a vuriety of 
valuable woods, In a work on the “Resources of Queensland” ite said 
that “The most useful trees for building purposes are the stringy bark, 
the Gums, Cedars, Pines, Cypress Pine, Kanri Pine, Red Mahogany, Yellow- 
wood, Citrou-acented Gum, Ash Beech, Brigalow, Ironbark, Box, Black- 
but, Blood-red, ce, Those for vensering aro Forest Oak or Beefwood, 
Red Cedar, Sweet plum, Satinweod, Sandalwood, and Ebouy. For stavas, 
Silky Osk, Tulip wood, Stave wood, and Boyum-boyum are used; for floor- 
ing, Stringybark and white Pine; for wkeel-wright’s work, Sour Plum, 
Biue Gum, and Apple tree; for turnery, Scrub Rosewood; for gunatocka, 
mapecias of Acacia; for dyeing, Cockspur Thorn; for ship-buiiding, Gume 
and White Mangrove; for bark-tanuing, several kinda of Wattle, [ron wood 
and Mangrove ; for hoops, Hoop wood ; for medicinal bark, Crab tree, Fevr 
tree, and Casearilla; for cabinet work, Yellow wood, Queensland Nut, native 
Lime, Talip wood, Broad-leaved Cherry tree, Sorub Lignum Vitm, Weeping 
Myell, [ron wood and Mountain Cherry. But the Apple, Cherry, Plum, 
Beech, and Oak are misleadiug names not betug like the English trees, 

The Eucalyptus, including the yarieties of Gum, are valuable for more 
than timber. As anti-miasmatics the Gum producte are most important 
The graat secret of the healthiness of Australia, even of the tropical 
portions of Queensland, ia the exhalation from the forest. The sroma is 
not more pleasant than it is fever-chasing. The great fobrifugal proparty 
of the Gum tree family is supposed to lie in the eucalyptin, which ia yellow 
in colour, without smell, but having a bitter taste. The leaves yield 
that aubstance in addition to fruit sugar aud geveral distinct acide 
usefulin the arta. The medicinal kino ip obtained from the resin, though 
the kino differa according to the species, Gum leaves have been taed 
there for the extraction of illuminating gas. From dried Red Gum bark 
5} per cent. of kino tanuin has been obtained, and 16ho0f kino red. The 
double oxide of hydrogen, got from Grey Gum, is n valuable antiseptic for 
hygienic uae. 

The Queensland Cedar is red, white, or pencil, prevailing in sernba near 
the aea, The Moreton Bay Pino rises 200 feet, The Moreton Bay Fig 
throwa down roota from the branches after the Banyan character, Some 
Figs are 40 feet round, having great wall-like abutments of the root 
above ground. The Beech has a very hard wood. The Leichhardt tree ia 
soft, but takes a good polish. The Kauri Pine is fine grained. The Cy- 
press is fragrant aud useful. The yellow wood takes a capital poligh 
aa does the satinwood. ‘Tbe Chestnut haa «a dark waluut-like wood and 
magnificent foliage, The eilky Oak (a Grevillea) is admired by cahinet 
workers and coopers. The mahogany of Rockhampton is hard and tongh, 
red in a cotour, with a soft bark used for illumiuating purposes. The Myall 
jaa violet-acented Acacia, the wood of which ia extensively used for 
tobacco pipes, Journal of Horticulture, 





WORK IN SEASON, 





THE FLOWER GARDEN. 


A final sowing of Nasturtiums, Mignonette, Candytufl, French Marigold 
and Convolvulug major should now be made. 


Pansies, Asters, Cenerarias, and German Stocks should now be 
tranepianted into their blooming pots, using richer soil chan what they had 
been growivg in previously. 

Aloysia citriodera, Verbenas, Helietrope, Carnations, Geraniuma, and 
Pansies vow strike readily from cuttings, 





THE VEGETABLE GARDEN, 


Siccessional sowinga of Peas, Beans, Lettuce, Creasy, Mustard and Radishes 
should be made at regular intervals. 


The first crop of Celery should now ba ready for earthing ap; this 
is an operation that requires careful attention, see that the soil is pot too 
dry, otherwise it will find ita way inte the bearts of most of the plants, 
and conaequautly it apoila the ahape of the sticks, 
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Gditortal Srttele. 


THE GARDEN. 
ITS ARRANGEMENT AND MANAGEMENT, 
VIII. 


THe Propacation or Pianrs.—Plants may be propa- 
gated ina great variety of ways—by seed, by cuttings, 
by division, by layering, by grafting, by budding, by 
inarching, by gootee, &c., some of these forming the most 
interesting operations in the work of a garden. The 
beginner must not be disheartened ifhis first attempts at 
budding, grafting, or any of the other methods, should turn 
outa failure. Itis only by experience that success will 
be secured. 

All plants, trees, and shrubs in their natural state, 
with but very few exceptions, reproduce themselves only 
by seed ; but many of these, when removed from their 
natural habitat, and cultivated in an artificial temperature, 
obstinately refuse to produce seed at all, and there are 
others which, although they produce seed freely enouch, 
the product of it is so variable that 16 18 really worse 
than useless, Under such circumstances we have no al- 
ternative but to resort to one of the many artificial or 
vegetative means of propagation which lay before us, in 
order to reproduce or multiply any desirable species of 
useful or ornamental vegetation. And not only with 
these, but also with a majority of other plants, with the 
exception of annuals, much valuable time is unneces- 
sarily Jost in attempting to raise them from seed when 
they can easily be propagated by one of the many artifi- 
cial means that are at our command. 





Curtines.—This is by far the most popular method of 
increasing s vast number of species, and is, asa rule, not 
only the most certain, but also the most expeditious way 
of doing so; and it has further the additional advantage 
thatit exactly reproduces the parent plant from which it is 
taken. The method of multiplying planta by cuttings is 
extremely variable, and must be adapted to the partien- 
lar class of plants that it is desired to propagate. This. 
is a fact that is very much overlooked ; too many imagine 
that the treatment under which one species may be suc- 
cessfully grown would be applicable to all. A greater 
mistake could not possibly be made. A careful study of 
the habit or nature ofany particular class, and a certain 
amount of experience, will soon show what are the best 
means to propagate or grow it successfully. Cuttings 
may be made inan infinite variety of ways. A cutting 
may be described as any portion of a plant which is se- 
perated from the parent, and induced toform roots of 
its own, whether it be from a root, stem, tuber, bulb, 
corm, leaves or even portions of leaves, according to the 


_class of plants operated upon. Before proceeding to des- 
.ctibe the various modes of propagating by cuttings, it 


should first be stated that, if it is intended to raise 
plants in any quantity, it will be necessary to provide 
some kind of structure adapted to the purpose, Bell 
glasses or ordinary glass shades answer very well if 
required only for a very few cuttings; but these, at 
their best, are a primitive way of working. There 
are not many amongst us who would care to go to the 
expense of erecting a properly constructed propagating 
house, but a very good substitute may be made at a 
moderate cost, and which will answer the purpose equally 
well. This is in the form of a double-span frame, similar 
to those which in England are known as plant protectors. 
A frame, say eight feet long, five feet wide, eighteen inches 
high at the sides, and two feet in the centre, is a very 
convenient size, and large enough for the requirements 
of most private gardens. This should be placed on brick 
work, about one foot high, This space should be filled 
with six inches of drainage material, and the remainder 
with fine white river sand. The frame should be placed 
in such 2 position that it can be kept well shaded, and 
yet at the same time plenty of light admitted. The 
probable cost of such a structure would not exceed 
rupees fifty, and could be constructed by any intelligent 
native carpenter. 

Stem Currings.—This is the mode more generally 
adopted to propagate the majority of plants, and a certain 
amount of discretion is required in the selection of wood, 
that is, in the proper stage of its growth. This varies 
very considerably. In some classes of plants only old 
or well-ripened wood can be induced to strike roots, while 
with others, such as the Fuschia, Geranium, &c., cuttings 
strike much more readily when taken from the young 
growth ; or inthe case of Crotons, Panax, Azalias, &c., 
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wood in a half-ripened state is better adapted to the 
purpose. , 

The best material in which to strike cuttings of nearl 
every description of hard-wooded plants is pure sand, 
with a small quantity of fitely broken charcoal added: 
This serves the two-fold purpose of preventing the sand 
turning green or sour, and also acts asa stimulant to 
the cuttings after having struck roots. Soft wooded 
plants, such as Geraniums, Petunias, Verbenas, &c., should 
be struck in a compost of equal portions of leaf mould 
and sand. Great care should be taken in removing the 
plants from the eutting bed that none of the roots are 
broken, otherwise they will probably damp off as soon as 
they are potted. After potting the plants should be again 

laced in the frame or under a bell glass, as the case may 

, and allowed to remain till they have become estab- 
lished. 

Many varieties of plants root much more freely if allowed 
to touch the side of thepot or pan in which they are planted. 
A very food system is now much in vogue in England, 
by which this is insured, as also a constant supply of 
moisture supplied to the plants at the same time. The 
method adopted is as follows :—Take two pots—diameter 
of one, say, seven inches, and the other four inches. The 
larger one should have sufficient broken brick or other 
thaterials put in it, so that when the smaller one is placed 
inside, it will remain on a level with the top, the drainage 
hole of which should be carefully plugged with clay and 
then filled with water. The space between the two pots 
should be filled with sand or soil, tightly pressed down, 
and the cuttings planted in it, care being taken that the 
base of each is placed against the side of the inner pot. 
No watering will be required,as the water contained 
therein, which should be kept constantly filled, will keep 
the soil or sand sufficiently wet. “ Landolicus,” in his 
comprehensive little work ‘The Indian Amateur Gar- 
dener,” gives a description of an American system of 
striking cuttings of hard-wooded plants or trees. Having 
tried it ourselves with roses and met with great success, 
we can hardly do better than give his instructions in 
extenso :— 

* A new method of rearing cuttings of hard-wooded 
plants is now in vogue, and I have found roses succeed 
well when treated as follows:—Make cuttings in the 
ordinary way, about six inches long (cut close over a bud 
straight across the stem at the top of the enttings, and 
obliquely under a bud at the foot of the cuttings). Tie 
them in bundles of fifty, and dip the bottom ends in a 
mixture of cowdung and water of the consistency of thick 
cream. Take a box, about afoot deep, put three inches 
of ordinary soil into it, and press it down firmly. On 
this put your bundles of cuttings, with the bottom end of 
the cuttings upwards, or in other words the reverse 
of the ordinary way, so that the plants would be 
growing with their roots upwards. Sprinkle in more 
ordinary earth between the bundles of cuttings, and press 
it down firmly, as. you go on adding it until it is within 
half an inch from covering the cuttings. Then take soil 
three parts and sand one part, mix it and fill the box with 
it, thus completely burying the cuttings. The cuttings 
should be watered lightly daily, or every two days, as re- 
quisite, to keep upa regular moisture for about three or four 
inches of the surface soil only, and the cuttings will, in about 
eight weeks,or nine at the outside,have sent out roots into 
the surface soil, and most of the buds will have swollen, 
while others have already started into growth. The 
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cuttings may then be taken out by inverting the box 
bodily, and each one planted as ordinary rooted plants, 
but with only one, or at the most two buds, above ground. 
The plants will then be better for being shaded for a few 
days. In the cold season the box may be placed in the 
garden in thesun, but in the hot weather it is best placed 
in the shade.” 

Sraixine Currmes In Water.—This isa method which 
is but very rarely attempted in this country, except by 
way of an interesting experiment; and yet it is extremely 
simple, and at the same time with ordinary care so 
certainly successful, that it is really surprising it is 
not more generally employed. Firminger, in writing on 
this subject, gives the following rules to be observed :— 

1, That the cuttings be the summits of the youngest 
shoots in vigorous growth at the time. 

2. That capacious bottles be used, so that there be 
less likelihood of the water becoming foul, 

3. That the water be changed often to insure its being 
quite pure. 

4, That when changed it be tepid, so as to afford, in 
some degree, the bottom heat so essential for the speedy 
formation of « callus. 

5. That the cuttings be sheltered from wind and 
sun, but otherwise have all the light and air possible. 

6. That they be removed out of the cold air into the 
house at night, and if the bottles be plunged half way 
up in a tepid bath, probably so much the better. 

Corrines iv Sawn ann Water.—This is very similar 
to the preceding, but is, on the whole, in our opinion, a 
decided improvement upon it. Great care must, however, 
be taken to make the sand used as pure as possible. This 
can only be msured by having the same frequently 
washed before using it. The following method | have 
found invariably successful: Take a large seed pan or - 
gumlah, about eight to ten inches deep ; carefully plug 
up the drainage holes, and place in it about four inches 
of sand, and pour in water till it remains about half an 
inch above the surface of the sand, Plant. the cuttings 
therein, and entirely cover the pan with a piece of glass 
and place it ima shady position, replenishing the water 
as required, there is no planequal to this for striking 
cuttings of Dahhas, shrubby Begonias and other soft- 
wooded plants. Roses also may be successfully propa- 
gated by this method, provided young wood of luxuriant 
growth is selected. 

Lear Cortines.—This is an extremely simple mode of 
multiplying many species of plants, but, strange to say, 
it is but little understood or practised in this country, 
especially as it is quite as easy, and far more certain in its 
results, than any other method of propagation. The 
Gloxinia, Hoya, pea Cyrtoderia, Centradenia, Pep- 
peroma, Fittonia, and many other of our choicest plants 
can be successfully grown in this way. The modus eper- 
andi is so wonderfully simple, that if only ordinary care is 
bestowed, failure is entirely out of the question. Take 
the Begonia for an example, and proceed as follows :— 
Prepare, say, a six-inch pot by placing about two inches 
of drainage in it, and fill up with white sand, to which 


has been added a small quantity of charcoal. Take a well- 


matured leaf, say, of Begonia Rex, with about three 
inches of the stem remaining, and fix firmly in the 
sand; but care must be taken that the latter is 
quite on a level with the edge of the pot. This 
will prevent any excess of water remaining on the 
surface—a thing to be carefully guarded against, 
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otherwise the leaf is liable to damp off. In dry 
weather they must be placed either under a bell glass 
or in a frame, but in the rainy season this is not necessary, 
as they will then grow in any shady position. Treated 
in this way,in 9 mouth to six weeks they will have 
formed nice oung plants ready for potting off ; and if 
properly cared for, in six months’ time they will have 
formed splendid plants, often upwards of a foot in diame- 
ter. Some advocate the practice of cutting the leaves up 
into small pieces, only leaving a portion of a main rib in 
each. Under favorable circumstances this will answer 
very well, and a large number of plants would be ae- 
cured ; but it is not nearly so certain in its results, and 
besides the plants take very much longer to form at all, 
and never make such good specimens as when whole 
leaves are used. 

Roor Currines.—This is another very simple method 
of increasing many varieties of plants, such as Dracenas, 
Dieffenbachias, Anthuriums, &c., and also a few varieties 
of Roses (none of which, however, are found in this 
country.) The Dracena especially can be most success- 
fully propagated in this way. In repotting large plants 
of Dracenas it will be found, as a rule, that they have 
formed large tap roots, very much resembling horse 
radish. These can be removed without inj to the 
plant, and should be cut into suitable lengths and placed 
in pots of sand ; these in a short time will throw up 

oung shoots which, as soon as they have obtained a 
height of three inches or thereabouts, should be carefully 
removed from the old root, but with the new roots that 
had been thrown out around the base of the shoot ad- 
hering to it, and potted in good sandy soil. The old root 
should be again potted in sand, and it will continue 
to throw out a succession of young shoots. In this way 
one root will often produce twenty to thirty plants, 
whereas if cuttings had been taken from the plant itself, 
not half a dozen could be made in a year. 

Cortincs From Burrs, Tupers, &c,—This is the plan 
generally adopted to increase Dahlias, Caladiums, Aloca- 
sias, and other bulbous plants, and is best performed just 
as the plants are starting into growth after a season of 
rest, All that is required is to divide the bulb or tuber 
into any number of pieces, provided that each piece has 
at least one eye or bud adhering to it, and showing a 
disposition to push out, Choice varieties of Lilies, Hya- 
cinths and Bulbs of a like nature may also be grown from 
enttings, but the mode of proceeding with them is entirely 
different. To increase these the acalea of the bulb must 
be carefully removed, beginning at the base first and 
cutting a little piece of the core or heart of the bulb away 
with it when practicable, These scales should be planted 
in sandy soil or sand, and kept but slightly moist. Small 
bulbila will ina short time scon develop themselves, at 
the base of each scale, which, as soon as fege enough to 
handle, should be potted off. This, although a very 
interesting process, is at the same time one requiring a 
large amount of patience, as bulbs raised in this way will 
take atleast twoto three seasons, before they reach the 
flowering stage. 
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THOSE who dry flowers and wish to preserve their coloura should 
immerse them for about a quarter of an hour in 3 mixture com- 
posed of equal parts of water and spirits of wine, This seems to 
“ fix" the colour, 
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Sa_T as 4 MANURe.—In a paper published in the Comptes 
Rendua M. Velter suggests that for certain soils farmers will find 
common salt amore valuable manure than is generally believed, 
He considers that salt isespecially valuable in earths that contain 
alarge proportion of organic matter. Ln these it is first trans- 
tee into carbouate of soda, aud ultimately into nitrate of 
soda, 


TREES to shade houses are beautiful, but they should never be 
so closely planted as to entirely exclude the bright suashine, sud 
thus cause dampness in the dwellings) When trees spread out 
their broad arms aud prevent “old Soi” from sending his cheer- 
ing rays into every room in a house, their branches should be 
thoroughly pruned or every intermediate tree cut down. 








VEGETABLES —Whether from ignorance of their virtues, or 
more probably from the insecurity of anything like personal 
property, kitchen gardens were held in amali account in the 
middle ages, and vegetables and herbs were seldom or never 
seen either at the rich or poor man’s table, at all events between 
the reigus of Edward J, and Heury Vil; about this time, however, 
they came more into use, and the importation of the potato in 
Queen Elizabeth's reiga by Sir Walter Raleigh gave a great 
impetits to this kind of diet. It is suid that the first crop of 
potatoes ever raised in England was grown at Formley, on the 
Lancashire coast, by a native of that village who sailed with 


_ Raleigh. 





Errects oF EL&cTRicITY ON Seeps AnD PLAnts.—M. Blon- 
deau has sent into the French Academy a paper on the “ Influ- 
ence of the Electric [Inductive Current on Plapts.” The experiment 
he describes were made chiefly on fruits and seeds, and were 
productive of some curious results, The effect of the current 
ou fruits seems to be to cause them to ripen with considerable 
rapidity. The most unexpected effects were those produced on 
seeds which were submitted tothe current before beiug sown, Peas 
aud grains of corn which had been electrified were placed in 
pots of earth, and beside them, and under like conditions, were 
placed seeds which had not been acted on by the current, It 
was found that the electrified seeds germinated much sooner 
than the others, and produced better stems and more heaith 
looking leaves than the othera, ; 





Soy Beans in Caxina.—The Soy bean (Soja hispida) ag is well 
knowu, is very largely used in China as aa articla of food. A 
kind of curd ia prepared from them, but they are mainly used 
to prepare an edible oil, aud the refuse pulp after the expression 
of the oil, manufactured iuto cakes the size and shape of large 
cheese, weighing about 60 lb. which are used either as fodder 
for animale or more frequently as manure, especially for the 
gugar-cane plantations in the Southern parts, The beans are 
known under three distinct varieties,—biack, yellow and green. 
The yellow are said to be the best, as producing the most oil, It 
ig atated in a recent report from Newchang that the natives of 
that place boast that the oil made ou the spot is much better than 
that made from the same beans after they arrive in the South, 
The harvest takes place in August or September, and the beans 
from the neighbouring localities are shipped from Newehang before 
the river closes, and during the winter, when the roads are 
hard, and the rivers ean be croased on the ice, thousands of 
carts atrive fromthe more distant districts with produce that 
is shipped away tho following spring or emmer. In fact the 
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shipment of produce goes on all the year round as long aa the 
port is open. Bean oil and Baan cake can be kept any length 
of time without spoiling; the beans themselves are more perish- 
able, but will keep for a year or more if preserved from damp. 





Broom Corn IN AMERICA.—In connection with the sub- 
ject of the mora extended utilisation of Broom Corn (Sorghum 
sa¢charatum) ia America for sugar-making, @ correspondent ip 
Land and Water gives the following history of its introduction 
aud cultivation in America;—Thia plant is said to have been in- 
troduced into America by Dr. Frankuin, who, having acciden- 
tally seen a small wisp of it in the possession of a Jady at Phila- 
delphia, found, when examining it as an imported curiosity, one 
little seed left in it, which ke plauted, and froin this has sprung 
all the present Broom Corn in the United States. The Shakers 
are the people who chiefly used to cultivate Bruom Corn in Amer- 
ica, and they did it in the first place fur the purpose of maunu- 
facturing it into brooms. A little of the seed was sown,: like 
other corn, in some gardens belonging to the Society of Shakers 
at Waterviiet, New York, in 1791, and in the course vf four years 
it began to excite attention. Some brooms were marie of it, the 
handles being of soft Maple timber, and they sold well at 50 cents 
exch : 80 some machinery was erected of a very simple descrip- 
tion, which has of course been gradually very vastly improved. 
But now agreat pact of the brush of Broom Corn raised in the 
valley of the Ohia, together with broom-handles, is shipped to 
England, it having been found that the brooms can be seld cheap- 
er over here rf made by us than if made there and exported to 
this country. The seed fattens sheep and poultry aswell as Indian 
Corn does, and when ground and mixed wich Wheat-bran it is 
given to mitch cows, 





VEGETATION IN Caina,—The British Consni reporting on the 
trade of the port of Wenchow in China, describes a short journey 
made by him in April, 100 miles westward up the river Ou, on 
which Wenchow is situated, to the prefectaral city of Ch’u Chow, 
He describes the wattves as being extremely amiable all along 
the route, whereas those to the south are most unconth and 
unfriendly. At a distance of 40 miles from Wenchow lies the 
small and dilapidated city of Ching "Mien, famous for its iron 
aud soapstone; the iron is of excellent quality, but the natives do 
not understand the art of manufacturing it well,and consequently 
import a cousiderable amount of foreign nail-rod iron in pre- 
ference tort. From Cl’ing Tien to Chiu Chow a succession of 
rapids have to be erosged, which makes it a tedious journey for 
the traveller, and a most laborious one for the boatmen, who 
have to get out and haul their flat-bottomed boats by sheer force 
over the rapids. [u times of drought there ia not sufficient 
water for any but the smallest boats to come down, which is a con- 
siderable hindrance to the trade of the pers. Though it was 
early> it) April there were splendid crops of Wheats, fields upon 
fields of the opimm Poppy in full bloom, as weil as Peas and 
Beans, almost ready for gathering, The hills were covered 
with the valuable ‘Tea-oil shrnb (Camellia Sasanqua); the 
small frmits are abundantly produced, and when ripe they burst 
and two or three brown seeds drop out; from these the oil 
is expressed, There were also quantities of a beautiful flowering 
tree, which produces another valuable oil, much used for varnish 
and to oil the native umbrelins. Vegetable tallow trees were also 
abrodant, but not yet in folinva, whoreas in the autumn they 
quite light up the country with their scarlet loaves and innumer- 
‘able buuches of snow-white seeds, It is from the neighbourhood 
of Chiu Chow that the Bamboos and timber-poles are brought 
down in endless quantities to Wenchow, for export. Chu Chow, 
too, is the principal seat of the Coir Palm, from the fibre of which 
excellent rain-coats and mats are nade. For about 28. a fisber- 
man can get a coat that will last jim for years, 
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aA recent nombher o WM bers s JOurnh wITTIS I= 
PERFUMES.—A t namber of “Chambers’s J I” furnisl 

es some interesting information on the subject of perfumery 
farming, a very extensive industry, apparently, in some countries, 
Many of the perfumes manufactured are the genuine products 
of sweet-scented plants, but net a few of them are concocted. “Tt 
is @ curious fact,” says the journal, “that some of our sweetest 
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flowers are unavailable for the purpose of perfumery, Sweet Briar 
or Eglantine, for instance, can only be imitated; no process has 
yet been discovered by which their delicate perfuine can be 
extracted atd preserved, but spirituous extracts of Rose, of Flower 
of Orange, Neroli Oil, also produced from the orange and, verbena, 
when cunuingly combined, very fairly imitate then, Lily af the 
Valley—auother useless flower to the perfumer—is marvelluusly 
nitated by a compound of Vanilla, extract of Tuberose, Jasmine 
and Otto ef almonds. Almost all Lilies are found too powerful 
even for perfumery purposes, and are therefore little used, even 
in combination with other odours, for it has been found in many 
instances that they do not harmonise well with the fixing and 


disguising scenta in general use. It appears from Dr. Piesse’s 


book on perfumes that most of our very: sweetest flowers are only 
successfully imitated, aa Wall-Aower, Clove, Piuk, Sweet Pea, Mag- 
tolta 18 too expensive to be genuine; Myrtle is very rarely genu- 
me, Real Sweet Pea there is none, and Helistrope aud Honey 
Suckle are cleverly made up. Tuberose, Vanilla, Orange flower, 
Rose, Yialet, Jasmine and Cassia,with orris and yitivert, musk aneb 
umbergris in praper propurtions and combinations, ara the lead- 
lng ingredients in must perfuines, Mignouette, sweet as it is 
in the garden, is almost useless by itself to the perfumer, and 
Tuberose, one of the sweetest if not the very sweetest flower 
that blooms, combined with Jasinine, mukes the perfume called 
Stephanotis. By enflexrage it gives a inmost delicious extract ; 
bat it needs to be fixed immediately by a less volatile scent, or 
it will iminedtately evaporate. Fixed by Vanilla or some other 
enduring odour, it is one of the mosr charming and useful es- 
sences lu the perfumer's répertoire, and anters ito the Composition 
of slinoat all the favourite handkerchief bouquets. Cassia, Otto 
of Almonds, Tuberose, and Orris forin two-thirds of the Viotet 
essence generally sold. The genuine essence of Violeta is ouly 
to be procured at special places and at exorbitant prices. 





Tonacco IN ITALY is said, by the Journal of Applied Science, 
to be a imonnpoly of the Italian Government, which burs largely 
Kentucky, Virginia, and Ohio braods. Kentucky leaf iakes all 
the “Cavour cigars,” or three-fourths of all ciars amoked in the 
peninsulk ; Virginin lexf ig manufactured into the “straw cigars” 
of Milan, and Ohio leaf turna out the “ Havana cigars, somewhat 
after the English plan of Havana fillers and Counecticut wrappers. 
There are in the kingdom eight principal manufactories which 
turn out 6,000,000 civars daily, There ts very little cigarette or 
pipa-smoking. From the kiug to the faszarone the whole nation 
smokes the “Cavour.” They cost ouly one balf-penny. 


———— 


Original Articles, 








ORNAMENTAL FOLLAGE PLANTS. 


FERNS—No. I. 


To the true enthusiast there is probably no more interesting 
experiment than that of raising Ferus from spores, we might 
almost ¢all tt the manufacture of Ferns, for there is certainly no 
other process so apparently artificial counected with the art of 
mardening. For. when we take into consideration the maguif- 
cence of structure that some attain, the varied and exquisitely 
heantifal forms in others, we cannot but wouder that such beauty 
anil grandeur should owe their existence to a source which just 
claims a pune above nothing, With such slight material to huild 
the structure from we might attribute the bulk of success to art ; 
but we shall say no more about manufacture, since we mat 
depend on nature still to give life to the germ, The following 
interesting remarks ou this sulyject, which recently appeared in 
one of the leading Horticultural journals, will probably be read 
with interest. “ Before entering on cultural details I shall try 
to describe some of the most prominent features and parts that 
vo to make up the structure of a Fern, and that part of the Fern 
we are more directly concerned in—the spores, we shall endeavour 
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to describe more minutely; in the meantime we shall consider 
the body or larger parts. 


STRUCTURE.— Three main principles are required to constitute 

a Fern—viz, roots, stems, and fronds. The roots are filamentons 
or thread-like, which is seen represented in Ferns by their black- 
ish wiry fibres, The stema (candex or rhizome) is that part of 
the plant from which the fronds and roots arise ; properly speak- 
ing, the general characteristic of a stem isto ascend, but this 
form of stem from its appellation, leada us to lock for its exist- 
ence under ground. However, we are all aware there are exceptions 
to this, that there are tree Forns as well as creeping Ferns, In the 
leaves or fronds we have that diversity of construction whieh 
forms their attraction. Fronds are composed of the “stipes” or 
lower parte, which take their rise from the stem and stop at 
the junction of the leaves denomiuated the “stalks.” The “ra- 
ehis” or rib is buta combination of the stipes, extendiug itself 
along the whole length of the lamina between the pinnz or leafy 
division on euch side usually producing secondary ribs, some- 
times placed alternately and at other times standing opposite 
along the rachis, Those secondary ribs at times give place to 
what are termed primary veins, which also are at times split 
juto divisions, but at other times found entire, But we shall 
not venture further among the mists in case we get like 
some of those veins, “evanescent” and find a difficulty iv getting 
exhumed or extricated, contenting ourselves with things superficial 
in their nature. We shall now face a few of those awkward 
technical phrases which must be enumerated as we proceed with 
our subject. 

Frouds ara divided into two classes,—simplo and compound ; 
of the former there cannot he a modification, of the iatter there 
are several modifications. _— 

Fronds that are partly cleft, whose divisions do not reach the 
midrib, are desiguated “ pinnatifid;” secondly, fronda having their 
lamiug entirely cleft down to the rachis, are “ piunate ; thirdly, 
fronds whose leafy parts are twice divided are designated “bi- 
pinnate ;” fourthly, fronds which show their lamin thrice 
divided are called tri-pinvate. Passiug over other peculiarities, 
we shall now attempt to describe “a sorus’ or cluster of spore 
cases, and then break up the community and enter the citadels 
of those wonderful particles of vegetable life (the spores), com- 
mencing enquiries by placing a pinnate {a sub-division of the 
froud) of Lastrea filit mas under the focus of our microscope. 
What is conspicuous in the first degree, is the shield “ tudustam” 
which protects the sorus. The shield bas all but rendered 
its commission, as is evident from the insecure way it rests over 
the pile of plump brown spore cases (sporangia), and the 
fact of its skirts beiug disengaged and tucked up. Suppose we 
carefully displace this indusium and get 8 more perfect view 
of the sporangia. Now we have it! Those who have witnersed 
the eye of a fly magnified, have some coneeption of the object. 
The sight is beautiful beyoud description, the little globes 
(each an independent source of sight) closely arranged in 
successive rings gradually decreasing in circumfereuco and 
bumbers uutil the top is crowned by au individual, which beauti- 
ful regularity is carried out from the base to the sammit of what 
is generally supposed to be the eye, Similar to this 1s the dis- 
position of the sporangia over 1ts receptacle or post where the 
spore cases are united to thefrond. Again let us prosecute our 
researclies further by breaking up this lttie store of curiosities, 
thouch we are loth to witldraw the eye from a scene whose 
ever ‘changing riches varies with every touch of the reflector as 
the rays of ligbt are augmented, or diminished. When the 
sotus is broken down by a little friction, we have before the eye 
what appears to be a vast accumulation of broken spore cases 
and spores heaped in coufusion, and conspicuous amongst these 
is the broken receptacle haif on edge, clearly showing the 
marks of devastation by its divested look. A few sporangia still 
adhere to it, but in most cases all that is left is the broken overs 
foot stalks. ‘Those sporangia which appear globular while in 
mass, have changed to an oval with an irregular toppiag process 
attached to one end; this is the footstalk. Beside this footstalk 
each spore case is encircled with a band lengthwise, somethiug 
like a string of closely set pearls enibracing it. But what ig 
that strange commotion at work? What can be driving the 
Porangia across our field of observation and acattering their 


contents like bursting bomibshells in every direction? Now we 
have it! A strange pheuomenon iudeed, and equally grand 
to witness with any of the greater eruptions of wature, because 
we see in this Suniautive work of Providence the same infinite 
perfection displayed as is bestowed on’ things to the natural 
eye more wonderful. The spore cases are explodiug, aud they 
altogether present a sight worth seeing. Some are rending 
in fragments by a slow but steady process, which is caused 
Ly the breaking of that elastic pearl band which secured them 
duriog the development of the spores withiu, and they now ap- 
pear like living things writhing iu agony, while fresh convulsions 
succeed each other; aud while every succeeding shock extends 
the irregular zig-zag like rent, the seeds are ejected all round. 
Nor is it till the seed-cases are turned inside out that this rend- 
ing agent become enfeebied and movement dies, leaving its neigh- 
bourhood strewed with almost invisible aud what appears in tbe 
microscope trausparent oval particles, ‘Those are the spores. 

Having thus far endeavoured to show the wonderfully perfect 
construction and the different ends that those objects bave se- 
verally to fulfil, Jet us now consider the application of the spores 
as seeds and subject of culture. Spores are known to perform the 
same functions as seeds, and are in every way equivalent to them ; 
yet, notwithstanding this similarity in other respects, there exista 
a wide difference, more especially in their modes of germinating. 
Seeds give rise ta both roots aud stems from regularly established 
sources which Providence has assigned them. Spores differ, in- 
asinuch ag they afford stems from whatever part liappens 
to be uppermost, and roots vice versd. Indeed both start sponta- 
neously when placed in a position favorable to germination. 

While collecting spores for sowiug, it should be noticed that 
they are properly matured, which will be seen in most iustances 
from the indusium being disarranged (where such exists}, and of a 
browuish colour, as well ag tle sporangia being plump and of the 
same cast: but we should be certain we are not outwitted 
even by this rule,as in many instances the spores may already 
have taken flight. The fact has frequently been illustrated in our 
experience, While in the act of making comparisons of spores 
taken from different species, we often find what appears to the 
natural eye aud the feeling between tlie fiugers the finest develop- 
ed sample to be, after being tried with the microscope, but the 
shells or spore-cases, while spores there were uone- 


THE AROID PAMILY.—/(continued.) 


THE CALADIUM, 


These are so well known that it is quite unnecessary to at- 
tempt to give any description of them. In point of colour it cer- 
tainly claims precedeuce of all the other members of the Aroid 
family, though it lacks the noble proportions of the Dieffenbachia 
aud the Alocasia, This, however, io all probability will be forth- 
coming in course of time, for some of the new hybrid varieties 
recautiy announced, are described as having leaves upward, of fif- 
teen inches io length. he influx of new varieties seem to be never 
ceasing, There are supposed to be upwards of six hundred 
named varieties already introduced, but “still there's more 
to follow.” The cultivation of the Caladium ig extremely simple; 
the bulbs should be potted ina good rich soil as soon as they 
show signs of starting inte growth. This will generally be by the 
commencement of March. They should be kept in a shady posi- 
tiou and liberally supplied with water, As soon as the foliage 
shows signs of withering, water should then be gradually withheld, 
aud tha plauts allowed to die down entirely, As soon as they are 
quite dried off, the bulbs should be removed from the pots and 
kept in thoroughly dry sand, until the time comes round for repot- 
ting them again. 

ALOCASIAS. 

A genus closely allied to the preceding, most of them with 
bold handsome foliage, several of which are indigenous to this 
country. They, in most species however, differ from the Caladium 
in one material point; namely, that ita foliage is of a perennial 
instead of an herbaceous nature. 

A, metailica.—A splendid old variety, having large leaves 
of a dark glaucous green above, auffused with a dark bronz 


hue, the under surface of the leaf being of a reddish purple shade. 
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A. Lowiii—A variety of robust habit, having immense leaves 
sagittate in shape, of a glaucous green colour above, veined 
and margined with creamy white, the obverse of the leaves being 
of a dark purple. 


A. Thibautiana,—Of recent introduction, and is described as the 
largest of all the varieties in cultivation; the colonr of the leaf is 
a deep olive green, traversed by numerous grey veiuleta branch- 
ing from the mid-ribs, which is greyish white. 

A, Johastoni.—A very distinct variety, the leaf-stalks of which 
are furnished at intervals with irregular whorls of stiff spines ; 
the leaf-blade is semi-erect, arrow-shaped, peltately attached, the 
front lobe being about twelve inches long and the back lobes 
about fourteen inches long and divergent; colour olive green, 
prettily variegated and strikingly veined with bright rosy red, 


Alocasia Sandertana.—A remarkably handsome and truly 
graud Aroid, introduced from the Eastern Archipelago, and form- 
ing oue of the finest of the variegated-leaved stove planta yet 
introduced to Europe. It bas a atoutish tuberoua rootstock, 
from which spring up the erect petioles, which are brownish 
green, and striately mottled; on the young leaves the colour 
is bright glossy green, with dark bottle-creen blotches, and on 
the olidler Jeaves the surface has a metallic blue reflection. The 
jeaf-blade is semi-deflexed, with a glossy surface, arrow-shaped, 
with a rounded open sinus beliind, peltately attached, the front 
portion with three triangular lobes on each side, the basal 
portion with one or two smaller lobes; the thick costa and the 
stout cross veins are white, conspicuously bordered with ivory- 
white, the margins also being white. ‘his is certainly the most 
oo of all the Alocasias, aud a most magnificent foliage 

aut, 

In addition to the above, 4. Zebrina, Macrorrhiza Variegata, 
Violuce, Vettchii, and Gigantea are to be fouud in cultivation 
here, Most of these sre so well known that they require no 
description here. 

SPATHIPHYLLUM. 


A small genus closely resembling the Dieffenbactia in its 
habit of growth. The only known variety worth cultivating is 
Spathiphytium Ptum, which when well grown is one of the 
grandest foliage plants we possess, Its large broad ovate ellip- 
tic leaves have a glossy dark green surface, freely mottled aloug 
the course ofits transverse veins with blotches of golden green 
the mid-rib being prominent and of a pale-green. 


AGLAOWEMA. 


A, Commutatum.—An old established variety to he found in 
nearly every garden in or near Caleutta. In habit it somewhat 
resembles some of the emall varieties of the Dieffenbachia. ‘The 
colour of the leaves isa very dark greeu, the upper surface being 
blotched with Jarge spots of greyish white. 


Aglaonema Lavaleei,—A variety recently introduced, described 
aga great improvement on the preceding; the surface of the 
leaf being of a beantiful bright green, on which are scattered 
numerous silvery white spots produciug a very novel effect. 


Agizonema Pictum Gracile—A small and neat-habited Aroid 
introduced from Borneo. It bas a slender erect stem, bearing 
elliptic acuminate leaves, whichare of a light green colour, 
blotched irregularly with broadishangulate patches of grey. 
Uke inflorescence ia axillary, the spathe being of pale creamy 
yellow, folded reund so as to appear globular-oblong, openlug at 
top, the projecting spadix being white. 


PHILODENDRON, 


An extensive genus belonging to the Aroid family, principall¥ 
composed of plants of a scaudent habit, a few of which are 
indigenous to tlis country; uone of which, Lowever, bave ALY 
pretensions to beauty. Many new varieties, with very handsome 
foliage, have been recently introduced, and are found to thrive 
remarkably wellin this couutry. 


P. Lindent has fine satiny green heart-shaped leaves, metallic 
olive above, light green underneath, with maroon veinings, The 
young leaves are of a bright chamois colour finely variegated by 
the maroon veluings under the surface, which appears through 
the leaves, giving it a very beautiful effect. 


P. Gloriosum.—aA recently introduced variety, with beautiful 
foliage of the most rich and brilliant deep preen colour, ornament- 
ed with a large white central vein, and smaller side veins. The 
young leaves, on opeuing, have a ailky reflection; the white vein- 
ing and rich velvety shade of the foliage renders the plant exceed- 
jngly attractive, 


Philodendron Carderi,—This exquisitely coloured Aroid is a 
native of South America. The leaves ara of a dark shaded 
bottle-green, with a satiny lustre, the principal riba being marked 
out by bright green lines of a glaucous or metallic hue; at 
the back the leaves are of a shaded wine-purple, the course of 
the veins being marked by broad green linea, ‘The glossy 
shaded satiny surface of the leaves imparta to them a wondrous 
degree of beauty. 


Potaos. 


A small genus principally of a parasitical nature, which will 
thrive well in any moist shady situation, 


P. Argyreo.—A small variety with delicate silvery foliage. 
The plant is of a scandent habit, and if trained on a small trellis, 
wakes a pretty ornament, 


P. Macrophylia—A much stronger growing variety than the 
above, producing leaves about five inches in length and three. in 
breadth; of a rich dark green colour, irregularly blutched and 
mottled with creamy white. 


P, Auret.—A_ variety recently introduced. By far the moat 
beautiful species yet known; it is of a strong climbing habit, with 
leaves strikingly variegated, heart-shaped, aud unequal sided, 
of a dark green, boldly and irregularly marked by bands or 
fantastic-shaped blotches of creamy yellow, here and there 
suffused with yellowish green. 

It is hardly uecessary to give any hints as to the propagation 
of either the Philodendrou or Pothos, During the rainy season 
they throw out roots freely at every joint. If a fewof the stems 
are then removed and cut up into pieces, each containing a single 
leaf and bud, and potted off in good soil, they will soon form 
strong healthy plants. 


CURMERIA. 


A small group, by some classed with the Aroids and by others 
with the Orontiacs, but no matter to which it may belong the 
two varieties lere described are amongst the beautiful dwarf 
foliage plauts known, resembling @ miniature Dieffenbachia or 
a brilliantly coloured Maranta. 


C. Watlisii—A plant of dwarf spreading habit, the leaves 
marked with very irregular blotches and maculations, some 
running out from the green costa, and others situated near the 
edge ; the intermediate spaces are furnished with broad patches 
of very pale yeilowish green, which in the matured leaves become 
a greenish grey; the colours are about equally dispersed, thougb 
the markings are very irregular, both as tu the size and form of 
the blotches. 


C. Pteturata Somewhat resembling the foregoing. The 
foliage, however, is smaller, the ground colour being of a dark 
green, irregularly blotched, and veiued with greenish yellow, and 
spottad occastonally with pale green, 


RICHAUDIA. 


ft. Ethiopica.—A very fine Aroid, having luxuriant, dark green 
arrow-heeded jeaves, and bearing immerse pure white fluwers. 
During March and April, after flowering, water should be with- 
held itil the foliage has quite withered, and the plaut allowed 
to rest till November or December, whenit should be again 


started into growth. 


R. aibo maculata,—This is of precisely the same habit as the 
above, but the leaves are marked with transparent blotches of 
clear white, reudering it a very attractive object even in the 
absence of its white lower spathes which are produced freely. 
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ORCHIDS. 


AERIDES. 


The name of this genus is derived from 4ér the air, denoting 
the peculiar properties possessed by the species of existing for 
almost an unlimited period suspended only in that element. 
But a few years aince before Orchids wera so well known as they 
are at; the present time, every gonus that could be brought within 
the Nat. Ord Orchidaceat were termed “air-planta”’ This delusion 
has now become a thing of the past, and cultivators have discovered, 
frequently to their cost, that in many instances Orchids require 
eiuch more stimulating diet than air and wateronly. Aérides, 
Saccolabiums, Sarcauthus and Vandas are almost the only genera, 
to which the term “air plants’? can properly be applied, very 
few others being capable of enduring for any considerable period 
auy change from a more natural system of growth. 

The Aérides is uudoubtedly one of the most beautiful genus 
among Eastern Orchids, and possesa many attractive qualities 
that few others can lay claim to. Their bold, handsome, gTAces 
fully recurved, glossy ever-green foliage, with their long vigorous 
roots frequeutly langiug pendent in the air, form at all times an 
attractive object. The flower spikes, which in some species ara 
simple and in others brauching, proceed from the axils of the leaves 
generally of the previous seagon’s growth, and are often upwards 
of two feet im leugth. The flowers are of a beautiful WAXY 
texture, and in most spectes lie very closely together ail round 
the spike, colours very clear and distinct without being gaudy, 
generally slightly fragrant, and in a few justances extremely 
powerful, a stugle spray of A. odoratum being sufficient to perfume 
a whole house. 

Nearly all the species are found at very low elovatious, and are 

cousequently weil adapted for cultivation in the plaina, where 
they thrive splendidly, with but little care being bestowed on 
them ; they do best on living trees, and are especially partial 
to the mango, on which, if placed iu a proper position, that is 
where they will receive a small amount of suushine especially 
to the early morning, they increase very quickly and scon make 
wonderfully fine masses. We remember a short time since seeing 
an enormous mass of A. odoratum bearing nearly one houdred 
apikes of flowers, and were informed that this grand apeciinen had 
been grown from a single stem, originally not more than a foot 
in length, 1n the short space of five years. They may also be 
grown on blocks of wood, in pans, pots, or basketa, but they never 
make such fine specimens when treated in this way, Unlike 
the majority of other Orchids, they must never be allowed 
to become very dry, eveu duting their resting period, that 
is iu December and January, just sufficient water should 
be given them to make the foliage plump and healthy, During 
the growing season water must be given liberally, in fact at 
tlis time it is almost impossible to give them too much ; when 
in bloom, lowever, care must be taken not to allow water to 
fall ou the flowers, otherwise.they soon become stained and 
uisightly ; above all things cleanliness is the most essential gtep 
towards success. In their natural habitats, duat, smoke or any 
other form of uucleanliness is entirely unknown, aud there is no 
plant that we kuow of, quicker in resenting any carelessness in 
this respect than this genus; let their foliage ouce become covered 
with dust, soot, or any other foreign body, and its effect will soon 
become apparent ; if they do not actually refuse to grow at all, 
the Jeaves produced wijl not be half their natural size, their Jow- 
er leaves will turn yellow and sickly and eventually fall off, 
and] the flowers, if produced at all, will be poor, worthjess things. 
The fiuest specimen wehave ever seen of this genus is now in 
the possession of one of our most enthusiastic lady horticultur- 
ists, This plant, in addition to being well supplied with water 
as required, duriug its growing season is invariably sponged over 
with soap aud water every week. Of course where a large 
buinver of plants are grown, ié would be impossible to adopt 
such a course with each one ; but it shows how very essential 
cleanliness is for them proper development. All the species 
of this genus are readily propagated by dividing the stem under 
ihe first root from the crown of the plant, ag they readily 
produce side shoots. 
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A. affine.—-A, vary handsome free flowering species; leaves about a 
foot long, light green in colour, jagged at the tips ; flower apike 
about two feet long, generally branching, the colour of tha flower 
is very variable, sometimes white blotched with dark pink, and in 
others pale rose coloured speckled with purple, 


A. affine superbum.—A variety of the preceding, with much 
larger flowers and of a very deep rich colour ;in fully developed 
plants each spike almost invariably produces from three to six 
branches, 


A, erassifolium.—~A vary dwarf growing apecies, foliage rarely 
more than six or eight inches long, leavea deeply channelled, flow- 
ers pink and white, borne on very long spikes. 


A. ertspum—Thia is one of the very few good Orchida that 
are found in the Bombay Presidency ; stem deep purple, leaves 
dark glosay green, ten to twelve inches long, flowers large——white, 
tipped with pink, labellam deep rose, borne on spikes rately 
more than twelve or fifteen inches in length. 


A. erispum, ver. Lindleyanum—A we handsome form of the 
preceding, habit of growth the same, the flowers are, however, pe- 
nerally borne on a branched spike ; sepals and petals pure white, 
lip very large, of a beautiful bright rose colour, 


A. cylindricum.—aA very rare and distinct species closely resem- 
bling Vande teres in habit of growth, the flowers are produced in 
pairs from the axils of the leaves, of a delicate blush white and 
mak colour. 


A, Dominianum—his ‘ia a hybrid variety and still very rare ; 
has not yet been intraduced, wa believe, to this country. 


A. Fieldingii—This is one of the best known species of this 
large family, and is generally called the “ fox brush” orchid ; leaves 
rather broad, ten to twelve inches long, generally of a deep rich 
green colour, Howers borne on glorious branching spikes frequent- 
ly upwards of a yard long, the flowers of a bright rose colour, 
mottled with a deeper shade, Native of Sikhim and Assam. 


A, Lobii.— A very free flowering species from Burmah; foliage 
light green, eight or nine inches long and about two inches wide, 
producing long spikes of deep rosy pink and white flowera. 


A. maculosum—A very beautiful dwarf species from the Bom- 
bay Presidency, very stiff aud erect in habit of growth; leaves 
eight inches in Jength, of a very deep colour; flowers very pale 
pink, spotted freely with purple, with a large purple blotch on lip. 


A, maculosum, var, Schreederi—aA very rare form of the preced- 
ing, and although a native of this country, has, we beliave, never 
been cultivated here. It is sapposed that only one plant of this 
variety was ever collected, and this found its way into the hands of 
the celebrated Orchidiat whose name it bears, aud all the plants 
now in cultivation were derived from this source. 


A, odoratum.—This is one of the most common speciesof this 
family, aud is found growing wild in many parts of Bengal, Assam, 
and Burmah, also in the lower ranges of hills in Sikhim., The 
blossoms are white, shaded pink, aud have a very delightful per- 
fume ; au abundant bloomer, and lasting a very long time. This 
was one of the first species of Indian Orchids tntroduced into 
Europe. : 


A, quinquevuluerum —A very free flowering orchid from Manilla, 
with light green foliage about one foot long, rather strag- 
gling in its habit of growth ; flowers white speckled with crimaon, 
each sepal and petal being tipped with a blotch of the same 
colour; the tip of the lip is green, the sides pink, and the 
centre adeep crimson ; one of the most beautiful varieties in 
cultivation, 


A, rossum.—A very distinct dwarf variety; leaves narrow, about 
a foot long, spotted with brown,be ars rather small spikes of bright 
rose coloured flowers, 


A. suavissimum—A native of the Indian Archipelago, some- 
what resembling A. odoratum in habit, the flowers are borne on 
long spikes, and are generally of a clear white with yellow blotch 
on lip; in some varieties the flowers are a delicate pale rose, 
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In addition to the above the following varioties are extensively 
grown in Europe, few or any of them are, however, kuown in this 
couptry. 


A. Crispum Warneri. A, odoratum cornutum. 


A. Japonicum. A, odcratum purpurescens. 
A. Larpenta, A. rubrum. 

A. Leeanum. A. testaceum. 

A. Lobbi rubrum. A. Thibautianum. 

A. MocMorlandi, A. Veitelii, 

A. Margaritaceum, A, Virens. 

A. Mendeih. A, Virens Elliat. 

A. Mitratum. A. Williamsi, 

A. Nobile, 


ON PRUNING ROSES. 


T must confess that when I read your notes on this subject 
that appeared in Nos. 5, 6, and 7,1 was inclined to doubt the 
practical value of the advice given, because it was so entirely 
different to what I had been accustomed, and utterly opposed to 
“Firminger,’ (who has hitherto been the backbone of every ama- 
teur gardener in India,) who states under cultural notes for Sep- 
tember, * That this ia the seasou for a general pruning of Roses,” 
* Landclicus” also, in the * Indian Amateur Gardener,” gives the 
game advice. 

I am proud to say that Iam not what you migbt call a but- 
terfly gardener, that is, rushing at Crotons for a short times, 
then perhaps Orchids, followed by Ferns, Begouias or some 
other fashionable uovelty that has taken the public fancy for 
the time. No! I commeuced Rose growing io India more than 
twenty years ago, and have vever yet swerved from my alle- 
giance to the “Queen of flowers.” Year by year my Rose family is 
increasing in numbers, and the more I have of them the 
more Llove them. You ean imagine, then, how auxiously I 
looked through your issues for September, expecting, as each oue 
appeared, that you would give us at least an iutitnation to the 
effect that we night be “up aud at them” as soon ns ever there was 
a favorable break in the rains, September passed, and still you 
made vo sign, and 1 then concluded you were as bad as the rest 
of them, and were so engrossed in your Crotons, Dracaznas, 
Orchids, Ferns, and other fashionable tomfvoleries that you quite 
ignored “my Queen.” My patience were exhausted, I would wait 
no longer, aud a favorable break occurring in the weather, I com- 
menced operations at once, and liad got more than half through 
my collection when your issue of 14th October appeared. When 
first I read your advice on the subject of pruning Roses, I at once 
jumped to the conclusion that you were entirely wrong, and that as 
© new authority on matters horticultural, were bound to start new 
theories of your own. I for one was certatuly not poing to be 
bamboozled, and accordingly donned my gloves and went to my 
work again among the Roses, but somehow my scissors would 
not work, perhaps because I was out of sorts at your advice 
not being in accordance with my own practice ; anyhow, I deter- 
mined to read your remarks again, and on doing 80 was at once 
struck with the forcible reasons you gave in favor of late pruning ; 
properly ripened wood we all know is the one essential point to 
secure #8 liberal supply of bloom, but it had never occurred to me 
before that this could not be attained just ag easily after the 
plants were pruned as before the operation. 

Though convinced at last that there was some force in your 
reasoning, | yet was sceptical ag to its regults in practice, | 
determiued, however, to keep one plot coutaiuing about 4 
hundred and fifty plants, aud to follow whatever advice you 
mivht give regarding their treatment from time to time. Ac- 
cordingly, after receiving your issue of October 28th, 1 decided 
to coinmence pruning them. Tle work was begun on November 
Yst and completed on the 8th, the roots were all opened out on 
the 9th and left exposed till the 25th, wheu they were manured 
in the manner advised and then thoroughly watered. 

So much for the work performed, now for the results. The 
plants that I firat pruued between October 3rd and 15th (all 
hybrid Perpetuals) were cut to within about siz or eight inches 
of the ground, and the young wood on these is now almost four 
feet in height, and except in a very few instances, have not pro- 


duced a single flower. Tha other lot which I treated under 
what I have termed the “Indian Gardener” system, and which, 
as before mentioned, were pruned between November Ist and 
8th, were cut to within about eighteen ioches of the ground, 4, 
6 or 8 steams being left according to the strength of each plant ; 
the buds on these all broke very regularly almost along their 
entire jength, and instead of the loug succulent growth produced 
by the old system, the shoots are thick, short-juinted, uot more 
than 8 to 12 inches in length, and almost without exception 
crowned with from one to tlree flower buds; the first flowers 
were cut on December 20th, aud are increasing in quantity daily, 
within a week's tima they will be in full bloom, that is just within 
two months from the time of pruning ; on the contrary the plauts 
first pruned in October will not be in full bearing before the end 
of the mouth. 


W. 5 H. 





Gorrespoudence. 








Tus Eniror or raz “Inpian Ganpensn,” Caucorta. 


Dear Sie,—May I request the favor of being enlightened, by some 
of the readers of your Journal, on the following points :— 

1, Does the Coleus live more than a couple of years ? 

2. At what season does it ower t 

8. Is there any publication which treats fully of this plant, the 
number of varietias, mode of cultivation, &c. 

Firminger does not afford much information regarding the Coleus, 


Yours faithfully, 
R. H.C, 


Note.—The Coleus ja 9 perennial shrub, 7. 2. it lives for a longer period than 
three years; in this country, however, old planta are very liable to dam} off in 
the rains, besides this they invarinbly become straggling and unsightly, they 
ace therefore best renewed annually from cuttinga. I1—They may be made 
to flower at almust any season of the year by allowing tla plants to grow at 
will without pinching the shoots at ail, asthe inflorescence is always termizal. 
Hi—We know of no work dealing apecially with this genus that would anewer 
your purpose; the number of varieties is almost uolimited—in fact from a small 
packet of réatly choice Lybridized sced «a very good collection may frequently 
be obtained.—ED,, 7, & 





BLACK ANTS. 


Large black ants have taken up their quarters in the foundations of my 
bungalow end in the roots of all the aurrounding large tress. They 
have incrensed enormously within the last few years. 
method of getting rid of them ? 

BaLLELiEse. 


Nota.—The beat and most certain remedy for the plague above mentioned 
29 to thoroughly saturate their haunts with petroleum ; where it does not come 
in cantact with any vegetation, this may be used quite pure, but at the roots 
of trees it would bo advisable to ditute it first with about four times ita quantity 
of butler milk or whey, taking care that they are thoroughly mixed before beiug 
applied, —Hp., 2, ¢. 


Ter Enitor or tes “Inpian Garpernza,” 


Sin,—~—Weuld you or any of your esteemed readers be kind enoagh to 
give information regarding the cultivation of the arange, In tho cli- 
mate of Moulmein itis grown, and bears fruit about the 7th or 8th 
year, but the tree begins to die away after two or three bearings, It 
has been planted on mere speculation on the borders of the plains or 
paddy fields, and flourished well until the time came round for bearing, 
and then gradually died away. It bas also been planted in higher 
ground with about 4 feet of soil (loose) with a foundation of laterite 
or laterite gravel, where the top of the water in wells about February, 


What is the best , 


ee ey 
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March aud Aptilis between 25 and 40 feet from the surface of the 
ground, in such places it has heen more ‘auccesaful, but aeeme to be very 
delicate, and not at all healthy during the three hottest months of the 
year. Itis never pruned; should it be so, and when? Tha lower branches 
near the gronnd do not bear fruit, but they act ag a shade to the roots 
of the (ree during the dry season. Some gardeus when in fruit are 
Jet out to Chinamen for the Season, and they walter tha trees ao thut 
the fruit may adhere longer to the branches and anable them to ob- 
tain, a good price for the fruit after the proper frait season has passed : 
this watering enlarges the outside and makes tho- oranges look larger 
than what thoy really are, but they lose their flavonrs it also injures 
the trees I fancy, because it canses them te bud and throw out slivots 
before the natural spring arrives. 
Yours, etc, 
SoBSCRIBRR, 


To Tar Enrtor “Iwiias Garpenen ” 


Dear S1r,— Would you oblige by informing me whether Roses can be 
propagated by what is called  gootce.” if so, should the ball consist of 


plain moss kept well moisteaed, or any special compost? Kindly also 
describe the process. 


Kindly also say what compost is the best in “ yootecing” the 
Magnolia grandiflora. 


Yours faithfully, 
Enquirer. 


Note .—Undoubtedly Roses san be propagated by Gootee either in moss or soil, 
but why shonid “ Enquirer” wish to adopt thia method when there are several! 
much easicr means of increasing his plants, such aa budding, grafting, Jeyering 
or even cuttings. Gootee ia at the best of times a very slow way of 
propazanhug, and should never be resorted to except for such gubjecta as 
cannot be readily increased by any other means. If our correapondent fears 
ta try budding or grafting, he ahouli resort to layering ; the stems of Roses 
are gencrally so pliable that there is no difficulty in bringing them down to the 
ground level; out where sneh iy the case, a amail flower pot can be easily secured 
ina anitable position ; this if carefully attenled to, though rather slaw, is onc of 
the wost certsin methods we can adopt. With Magnolia Grandijflerg the case 
feof course different, the branches of this are stiff and erect, and can raroly be 
brought into a proper position for layering, we ara therefore compelled, in this 
instaice, ta propagate by Gaotec, Use the same compost as for mango grafts 
and propagate daring the rainy season, as at that time the sap flows mast freely, 
and conseqnentiy the plants root more quickly and do not require nearly so 
Inuch aitentiou to keep them properly moistened, 

Ep. i. @. 


a 


Gxtracts. 





WATERPROOF BOOTS. 


There has bean a great deal written fately on thia anbject,. but few 


sean to koow that thera is one simple articie which will render any 


decentty-made boot thoroughly impervious, Te is nething more ter 
levs than caldedrawn caster oil, “pure and simple.” In is hest applied 
before a moderate fire, ‘The boota to be dressed shank! ve quite clean and 
dry, and expecial care should be gicau tothe weit andl the tongues, and 
therr stitching tothe upyer leathers, T[ generally begin by pouring the 
oil fram the bottle all round the well, so that the anvle batweetn the aole 
and unperdeather ig quite filled with ail, amk then proceed ail over the 
bnot, including the edizes of the soles, rbhing it iu with the hand, When one 
indone, lave a turn atthe otlior. and an alternitely fil row lava goé in 
abonta tablespoonfui and a hath ta each boot, The tonnes, being thinner 
leather, sheuld be quite satarated. Subsequent dressings will not require 
so much aii. Thave never found anything to touch this asa waterproof 
dressing; the gelatinous ail seeins to effectually stop every pore in the 
jenther. There is aunther advantage for those who are natty in such 
matters: the boats will soon take a good feommon Wlacking) polish ; go 


touch so that aman way, if be hkes, waterproof bis ordinary walking 


boota for bad weather without apoiliug their appearances. With a common 
walking bont, of ordinary thickuosa, apply the oi] all over the sole, I wea‘ 
boots ao treated, shooting, over thick weollen sucks, for from sight to twelve 
hours @ day or more, without fealing the slightest inconvenience in any 
way ; but they have the chilly feel inseparable from all boots that-re oilad 
any way.— Correspondent ied, 


A List of Trees, Plants, Ferns, &c., which have, the names of 
Beasts, Birds, and Insects. 


Adder's-tongue (Ophiogloasun) 

Bat-flower {ii yeterisitium) 

Bears-ear (Auicula) 

Bear's-foot {lTelleborus ftatidus) 

Bee J.arksnur (leipbinium) 

Bee Oreins (Orchia} 

Bee-plant (Molisaa) 

Bird's-eye { Primula farinosa) 

Bird'a-foot (Ornithopus) 

Sird‘a-nest ¢ Asplonium .Nidus) 

Gord's-tonuwe (Ornitboglussum) 

Hug-plant {Coreopsis} 

Buitterfy-plant (Qocidium Papilig and 
Phaleucpesis) 

Calf's-snout (Antirrbinnm) 

ee een {(Tropeclum  sadun 
cum 

Cassowary {asurina} 

Cat's-foot (Guaphalium) 

Cat's-tail ; Typha) 

Voek's-Comh {Uelosia} 

Cock’s-foot Graga (Dactylia} 

Cock's-hoad (Onobryehis) 

Cock’s-apur (Crategua Cristaqalli) 

Colt"s-Foot ({Tussilago) 

Cowallp (Primula veris) 

Crane’s-hill (Geranium) 

Crow'a-foot (Ranuncalual 

Cuokoo-Hower ({Lychnis and Cantamine) 

Dog Orchis ee 

Dog's-tovth Violet (Erythronium Dens- 
canis) 

Delphin (Helphinium) 

Dore Orchid (('aristoria alata} 

Dragon’a-head (Dracoceph alum} 

Nuek'’s foot {Podoplyllum) 

Duck-weed (Lemna) 

Engle-flowor ( Aquileia} 

Elaphant’s foot ¢Hlochantonna} 

Kilcjtiant’s-boad (Rhinanthus) 

Flea-wort (Plantage Psyliium} 

Fty Orchis (Ophrys muscifera} 

Foxbane (aconimm Vulparia} 

Foxglove (Dicitalis) 

Frog Orchis (Gymnadania virtdia) 

Froy- plant (Phryaiuim and Renunculug) 

Goat's-beard {<piraa Arancug) 

(roat's-foot (Oxalis caprina) 

Cont’s-horn {|'stragalus} 


Hog Bean (Hyoevamua) 
Horss Cheatout {®soulus} 
Horse Fennel {Hippomarathram} 
Horae- plant (Hippia) 
Horse-radish (Cuchlesria Armoracia) 
Borse-shoe f Hippocrepis} 
Horve.tail ( Pau aeteinl 
Horsa Thistle (Cirsium) 
Horse-weed (Callinsonia) 
Henind's-tongue (Cynoglossum) 
Hyena-plant (Wyenanche} 
Lamb's Nasitaee (¥aloriAnella} 
Lacpard's-bane { toronicum) 
Leopard-flower (Pardanthus} 
Lion's-ear (Leonotis) 
Lion’a-foot {Laontepodiam) 
Lion’s-month (Apuraum Leonia) 
Lizard's-tail (Sauruarus) 
Lizard's-tongne (Sanroglossum) 
Louse-plant (Pedicularis} 
Mare’s-tail (Hippuris} 
Moukay-flower | \imulus} 
Monkey-Tree (Cores) 
Mouae-car (Hieracium Pilosolla} 
Mouse-tail {Ml yoaurus} 
Mule Faru (Hamionitia) 
Ox-eye { Buphthalmum) 
O2-lip {Primula elatior} 
Os cilant (Orehns} 
Or-tonzue (Pteria) 
Partridge-plant (Perdicium) 
Pheneant’s-eye { Adenia autumnalis) 
Pig's-soout (Sis¥rinchtum) 
Serpent’s-tongus (Ophioglosnm) 
Serpent Cucuinber (Trichosanthes) 
Snail-lower {Phaseolus Caracalla) 
Snaxe's- beard ((phiopogen) 
Snake Maple {Acer} 
Snake-weod (Cacropia) 
Sparrow-Hlower ( Passerina) 
Spider-wort (Tradescantia) 
Spider Sedum {~edum srachnoides) 
Squirrel Grass (Hordeum murinum) . 
Stac’s-horo Fern (Platycerium) 
Stag's-hornm Sumach (Rhus) 
Stork-Hower (Pelargonium) 
Swallow-fower (Chalidenium) 
Swan-nack (Uyceneches) 
Tick plant (Croten} 


Gouse-foot (Chenopodium) Tipor-flower (Tigridiah 
Hare's-ear (Buplenrum Tartoise-lowear ({Testudinaria and Choe- 
Hare's foot Fern (ltavallin canariensis) lone) 


Hare’s-tai] Grass (Lagurug) 

Haro’s plant (Lageocia) 

Haro's-tail Rush {Eriophorum} 
Hiwk- weed (Hieracinm) 
Hedrehog-plant (Eehinops) 
Haedveloy Gras (hehinacloa) 
Hodyechosr Wolly (itex} = - 

Heo and Chickena (Bellis prolifera) 


Vipar-plant {Echites) 
Weasel-mouth (Galeepsis} 
-Wolt's-hans (Acomtum lupulinum) 
Wolf's-foat (Lycopodium) 
Waolfsaemiuk (yeuraln) 
Wolf's-plant (Lapis) 
Wurm-plaut (Refminthia) 
Zubra-plant (Calathea zebrina} 

My catalogue has occupied much wore of my time than I antici- 
pated, but thiaI do not regret. Though it ia preliminary and incom- 
plete, it takes a comprehensive range through tha apimel world, from the 
elephant's head to the mouse’a tail, from the eagle tothe aparrow, from 
the serpent tothe worm, and from the tiger to the tick. And What an 
excitement of wonder would be felt by the proprietor of that happy 
funily who frequents the neighhourhool of the metropolitan railway 
stations were he toknow that, once again in a gardeu, the wolf and 
the lamb, the fox and ths gange, the eagla and the dove, the hare and 
the hound, the apider and the fly are met together in unity, But E 
venture to think that my cempilation has a real interest for many a gardener, 
anit a rational claim upon bis consideration, because if he will be at tha 
troubie of ascertaining the origin and derivations of these names, he will 
Make & oovaidorable addition, aa I did, to his information coucerning ~ 
plants. Such au investigation of thesaa resemblances which eziat 
in the animal and vegetable world will bring to him (who makes it for 
the firat time anew insight into the stracture and anatomy of roct, and 
leaf, aud flower,a new delight aod admiration. ltisa mot necessary that 
he abould possess ali or any of the plants in qnestion, nor is he expacted 
to verify the gimilitudes by personal iuterviews with the bear or the 
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bug, the elephant or the engle, tha viper or weaaei, the lion or the louse, 
but Jet him get all the information which he may from Nature, from the 
garden aud the field, and seek the rest from books, 

Aud do not thege simple names ravive in many of our hearts a wish, 
whioh ia only dormant because ita realisation aeema go distant, that we 
might have plain English titles, descriptive and auggestive, for all our 
shrubs aud flowera? While I sutiraly sgrea with Shakespeare's state- 
ment that a Rose if called by any other name would atill ratain ita agree- 
able odour, 1 cannot approve the spirit of indifference with which 
he eaks, “ What's in a name?" £ ahould lika to kuow what he would 
think and say, and whet sort of expression thera would be on that 
beautiful face of hia if he lived in these days, was enraptured by some 
of our floral novelties, and, wishing to immortalise their namee in song, 
was told that they were known as Aquilegia caiifornioa bybrida, Cyclamen 
persicum giganteom magnificum, Dracocephalum Ruyachina var, Japoni- 
oum, Petunia bybrida wana compacta multiflora, Phlox Drummondi nau 
compacta cinvabarina, Pyrethrum anreum selagiuoides,. and Xerauthemom 
annuum #uperbissimutn |—Aeynold's Hole, 





HISTORIC TREES IN SWITZERLAND. 


The Times correspondent at Geneva writes:—All the world haa 
heard of the famona Lime tree of Morat, under the wide-spreading 
branches of which, according to one legend, CHantes THE BuLD met 
his paternosters aod conferred with his geverala before the battle 
in which he waa so utterly routed, and wiera, according tO another atary, 
the Swiss laadera mot after the fight to congratulate each other and 
thank Heaven for the great victory ao wouderfully voucbeafed to them. A 
brauch of thia trae, 50 rnne the legend, was taken by the messenger who 
carried tha news of the victory to Fribourg; be ran ali the way, and 
no soover had he proclaimed the glad tidiuga than he sank down aud 
died, still holding the brauch which served as bis credentisla iu bia band. 
This brauch, it is said, was plauted where the brave messenger feli, and in 
course of time grew into the tree, the trank of which, 20 feet in cirenm- 
ference, still remains, and is shown to visitors to thia day. If thia story be 
true, the Fribourg Lime tree ia 408 years old (the battle of Morat having 
been fought in 1476), aud that of Villura-ies Monies (Morat) still older. 
Jé would seem, however, froma correspondence that haa lately been going 
on in the Bien Public and the Gatette de Lausanns that the legend, or at 
any rate that part of it which concerua the pisntiug of the tree, must 
henceforth be relegated to the regivu of myths, not because its years are 
fewer than those heretofore ascribed to it, but because it ia actually older 
thau the tree to which it is supposed to owe its baing. There can he little 
question that the Viliarg-les-Monies tras waa far from being in its firet 
youth, even at the time of the battle. DosamzL DO Monceav, a member 
of the French Academy of Scieuca, a great authority in hia time on arbori- 
culture, who died in 1782 in his eighty-second year, made a visit to Morat— 
probably about 1760, though he does not mention the date—exprasaly to 
pee the tree. Ji waa even thon of colossal dimensions, its diameter being 
54 inches, aud judging by the thickneaa of its concentric rings, ita age, in 
all probability, cousiderably exceeds 600 years, and the appearance of the 
Frivourg tree denotes a atill greater antiquity. Another reason for deemiug 
the story of the messenger apocryphal is, that a twig carried from Morat 
to Fribourg on a bot day in June, would be so desiccated that it could not 
live. Yet unother hiatorio Lime tree ia that of Priliy, a village near Lau- 
manne. Thirty years ago it measured, at 6 feet from the ground, 23 feet in 
circumference, and soea to & beight of &) fest. As the proclamation of the 
Reformation waa posted ou its truuk in 1530, it must have been « notable 
$row 350 years ago.” 





; CALIFORNIA ROSES, 

The following essay, according to the Pacijie Rural Press, was read at 
the ias¢ meeting of the Qalifornia State Horticultural Society by. Mr. 
Stratton, of Petaluma :— 

Ours Pionerr Hosariane.—Mr. Palmer, of Alameda, imported the Gret 
collection of Roses to our coasts in 1851. These he planted uear the 
Mission Dolores, where they thrived, and many of these original plants 


are atill alive, Some of them were aold for $3750 each. M, Lovia Prevost, 
Gg uurseryinan from France, arrived about the same time, o Jittle later 
in the year, and brought a collection of aeveral hundred sorts. These 
were tuken to San Jose. Messre. Pallett aud Fox came atill later in the 
yeat with fine collections, ond in 1852 Rosebuds wore sold at $5 each, 
button-hole bouquets at $10 $20, and even $30 each, while bonquete 
of buds often commanded $100, These were fabulous pricea, 

Cultivation and Soils.—-Oor Roses thrive everywhere alike, on mountain, 
hili, or dale. ‘Thorough cultivation, however, must be given by those 
who would have perfection; henge a liberal supply of food muat be year- 
ly afforded, Ashes and lime are exoelisut fertilisera for Roses; soot 
and acap-suds are invaluable for all light soils, while for others nothing 
excele in value well-rotted stable manure. The preparation of manure 
for Roses should be thorough. Mavure as usually obtained is nearly 
worthless. After it hes passed the firet fermentation its most ralued 
outrimeut for plant life is loat. It should therefore be obtained abso- 
lutely freah and carefully compoated. The operation is simple. Firat, 
spread the manure on the ground, say 12 inches deop, in any desired form, 
then cover with saniy loam, wet thoroughly; when suother load can be 
obtaiued spread it over the last, and corer again with «oil, and repens 
layer upon layer, acti and manure alternately, always making each layer o 
little amalisr than the last, go that the sides of the pila will be a little sloping, 
A regular moisture should be maintaioed, and ln afew months the whole 
should be carefully worked over, Thia is plant food, rich in all the necessary 
elemeuta, aud when liberally applied the results are most anstisfactory. Nor 
are We compelled to stimulate with guano, like our European friends, to ob- 
tain their exhibitions flowers, acd, in addition, water with jiquid manure to 
give colour, size, and vigour, Our gouial skies impart that which no buman 
wit can devise—all the essential elementa of success, if we but assist Nature 
with practical common sense culture, 

Stocks for Grafting.—1t ia generally conceded that heavy solia gives the 
best resulta iu Kose culture, vigour to the plant, size, colour, and delicate 
peuciliing of shading, Yot there are many varieties that are sadly lacking 
in constitutional vigour; these we graft op other sorte. I am aware of 
the antagonistic views of many horticulturists to worked Rosea, yet they 
are uuworthy of mention when we consider the great improvements that 
take placa in muny varieties of Rosea being grafted or budded on others 
of known vigour aud hardiness. Maréchal Niel is worthless on its own 
roots, aud equally po is the Perle de Lyon, yet when grafted onthe Manette 
they at ouce become our moat beautiful varieties. Eliza Savage jacks sadly 
in vigour of growth, yer wheu growu ou the Caatilian Rose, we have a bud 
voluptuous in odour and appearance, excelled by uo white Rose in the long 
catalogue of varieties grown. Auother great value in worked Roses is we 
can select stocks for wet or dry avils. The Manetti wiil thrive in a 
quaguire, aud luxoriates iu positions where the greater number of Tea 
Roses will poriah. Toe Castilian, on the contrary, ia more suitable for 
dry adila. Naturaily a deep feeder, ita roota peuetrate deeply for eab-soib 
moisture. In these two varieties we have moat valuable stocks to aid us, 
Gue objectiou, however, to these Roses for stocka is their disposition to 
throw out sackera, but these cau be kept iu subjection, another feature of 
value thesa grafted Roses posseas. Mildew seriously affects many of our 
finest varieties grown on their own roote, but by a judicious selection of 
stocks we impart vigour aud cure the disease, 

diiidew jae fungus which spreada through atmospheric influences and 
through contagiou. Select a diaeused leaf of any Rose ou which mildew is 
perfectly developed, aud place a tin pau or any other airtight veeael iu a mo- 
derately cool, shady position. Now procure leaves, old and young, of any 
hardy, healthy Rose plaut, and place these uuder the pan or bell-glass, not 
ao that they will couch each other, aud in 24 hours the disease will have 
apread te every leaf. Again repeat tle experiment with a fresh vessel, and 
wheu all! is complete pour a few drops of carbelie acid on abit of wood, thas 
ite avaporation muy be gradual, and uo spread of the disenee will commence 
till the earth has absorbed all the streugth of the acid, Again, select & wall 
diseased specimen of say the well-known Géant dea Batailies, progure a 
plaut of the Manetti, a stock that is ever free from this disease under al} 
girsumsatavees when standing alone; place the two plants cluse together 
so that their foliage is interWoven, aud in 4 very short time the Manett 
Will bave become a wings of disease. Agaiv, the leaves of Apple tress 
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Locwst, Blue Gam, Poplar, aud Maple wil all mildew if their branches hang 
ix contact with a diseased Rosas basin. First, as a prdventive, thordugh 
oultare is indispensible ; kedp the plate in full vigour, thin out the cabgled 
masses of folinge that there ufay ba a free circutation of air, and do not 
altow too free flowering, [tis an unfortunate fact that deatly évery Rose 
we receive from the Huatearn States ahows traces of thia disease to & greater 
or leas extent. Thess Roses are nearly all grown in theit earlier arate under 
giasa, aud in this confined atmosphere, due diadaged plaut carries destruction 
to’ all, and our first effort is directed towards éradicating the dis+ase. 
We at once plant ont of doors, and take from the young plaut five 
or six buiis, if possible. These we graft two on exch Manetti, Castilian, 
and Eyvlautine stocks. If there is any blsod poisoning in the plant 
it speedily develops sither ou the parent or the grafted stocks, and we 
are at once able to determina which are the most eutable for the 
veriery. If it mildews on all bat one, or any one, the moat healthy 
one is Marked, tha balances reserved for experiment, and ou ita first 
appearance we aytinge freely with carbolic acid aud blue stone in very 
weak solution. In moat cases thie keeps it in subjection, yet we daily 
go over cur plants, cut off all Jeaves that show any trace of the fungus, 
aud burn them, 

Propagation, —It would seem that thia ia but a minor point, aud yet it 
ia one of the moat important. Grand as has been the raauita iu the past, 
ou the future depoude the high standard of excalleuce, by « careful and ju- 
dicioua galeation of wood to perpetuate and improve still further existing 
vstieties. Some sorte produce uniformly fie flowers, others never except 
ou « few laterala, A Bou Sileue ora Safrauo ig a Bou Silene or Safraug 
the world over; they are strong types of Teas and aasily recognised, yet in 
these two sorts we fiud branchea or entire bushes that give far finer resulta 
than others. Again, take the more hardy section of Roses, the Hybrid 
Perpetuals; the delicate tinting and vigour of growth variea iu individual 
plants ju the same variety ; thoreforg in selecting wood for young plants 
the perfect flowering laterala or plants should atwaya be used or it will ra- 
pidly degenerate. Tue ease with which we propagate our Roses is of in- 
calculabte valac, By bard cuttings in aututon, plauted permanentiy where 
we wish thein to mature, by seft euttinga in spring, summer, or autumn, 
they may be locreased with alwoat the rapidity of tha Fuchsia. The Mosa, 
eo ilifticult of increase in the Atlantic States, with uais as easy to manage 
es a Lainarque, and thera ja no reasun why in the near future Caiifornia 
Way hot supply our nation with vigorgua healthy plauts, perfect types of 
perfection grown in the opeu air, aud not stimulate nor debilitated by 
hotehuase growth and culture. 

Pryning.—Judicious pruning is one of the main elements of success, The 
Hybrid Perpetuals should be pruned in aucumn by reducing the top nearly 
oua-half, especially outting off all weak shoots, or those showing any dis- 
positiou to diseage. In spring, when budding, side branches tuat show a 
tendency to formadeuse head sheukl be rubbed off, aud excessive but 
clusters shuuid be partly removed. After the first flowering ts over, cut 
back one-fourth, observing to thin out carefuliy aa before, Alaunre freely at 
at this time, aa Roses are groes feeders, and amply rapay any act of kindueag 
ju this way. The Tons, or ever-bicominug class, especially those of slouder 
growth, rebel against excessive ouftiug. At the most, they cau only ve thin- 
hed out very carefully; if doue in exXcesa the plant is seriquely debilitated. 
The head should be kept well opeu by poriodical thinning out, tuus in a 
measure obviating excessive cutting in autumn or spring. If heavy mauur- 
ing ia essential to the former class, itis decidedly more soto this deicate 
race. Thay ueed the highest cultare to muintaiu their fue standard of 
elegance. 





DEMAND FOR CUl FLOWERS IN NEW YORK. 

The winter agu-on brings a salary demand for ent flowers in our great 
metropolis, atid rarely haa the dewand been so great or tue supply eo in- 
aulequate as now. The recout holiday season bas quite exhauated the stock 
in miny of the leading greenbouses, especially of such choice flowers ag are 
most in favor. New Yenr’s Day brings thia demand tu ita greatest height. 
The various devices ordered by fashionable peuple for their recaptiona ou 
that day are elaborate and costiy, aud require a profusion of choice varie- 
tiea, and this year the demaud for this purpose was greater than ever, 
A favourite desigu is arranged iu the shape of placque and supported on 
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aduitabie easel. This iv gracefuly filled with Roses, Camtelliaa, and other 
oldiée flowers, and Hordered with Fimy Forue. Beneath the Smilax #reath 
a miniature figure of Uupid ig guapended, wearing «a ¢rimsou sash 
bearing the words“ A Happy New Year.” It is also customary at this 
season for gentlewen to send bouquets with their cards to lady frienda, 
Lately, growing pot plauta have alao been used toa large extent for deco- 
ative purpo+w-; and oWihg tothe prebetif eeverd wekther, many of these, ag 
wellag oot flowers, were iujured or lost during delivery or removal. Al! 
this has forced prices to very high figares, eapecially Jfor favourite flowers, 
aud in somo cases exzorbituut rates bave been otained. Rugea have, us 
usual, brought the highest prites. The favourite Genl. Jacquercinut 
sold readily at 2dals, such; Marechal Niel, Cornelia Cook, La France, Cae 
thering Mortaet, Mul:nafeon, aad Perlé des Jardine being im good demand 
at prices ranging from 25 eenta to bk del. 50 each, according to kind and 
quality. Tue scarcity of Roses has brought the Gamollia wore into favour 
again; and they now aull at 25 dol, per hundred readily. A few species 
of Orchids have also beau iu market at goud prices, Violeta have been in 
good demand, aelling at 4 dols, per hundred. Their delicate fragrance 
aud modest beauty Keep theuy in favour. Lilies’ of the Valley are as 
eagerly sought da oefet, aud the sitpply has been short aud prices high. 
The Smilax Vice bas alao beeu in wich favour, aud’ seema yot to be 
withoué a rival for the purposes to which it is ao charmingly adapted, 
Poinsettia leavea aud Begowia apraya huvée also entered into many 
handsome designe with wost happy effect. Hlaud bouquets are made larger 
than formerly, aud the prices are sorreapundiugly higher. Teun or fifteew 
dollars will buy ouly at average specimen; while from 50 dola, to 60 dole. 
18 demanded for a choice large one, Tue presaut demand for flowers hera 
is‘ declared ta be unprecedented, aud it is claimed by inteiligent travellers 
that New York ia now tha best flower market in,the world, and offera tus 
most tasteful and pretty arrangemeuts, A leading furiat bere clatue 
an auuual profi, on bis Nuginess amounting to 15,000 dola From this 
atatemsnut it ia sufa to tufer that lis aaiea muat be very heavy, aa growug 
flowerd i# not usually a’ Uusiueda attouded with enormous profita, 
eapeciailly in this cuulitry where the demand iq gu fluctuating, aud the 
climnate do fickle und uncertsil, 


/ 





_ AN ERRONEOUS VIEW OF PRACTICAL MEN, 


In auarticle on the aubject of agricultural statious in the last number 
of Scribner's Montity wo read as follows: “ Tha practical man is seldom 
or never an observer (/). He hag eye and thinks he secs, and yet my 
not know the first things in the aré of seeing. Hea may be able to make compa- 
rixons of known facts, and can perhaps draw admiradle conclusions ‘(through 
ten to one he cannot), but what avail is tt of not ond ean be sure of his facts!" 
‘This writer may be wise iu soma respects, but he bere siya sone of the 
shalloweet things that have been uttered. Is fe sure of hia facts in the 
rauarkable statewent opened by the above quotation, Can it be possivie 
buat this wide world of oura has been reclaimed from the wilderness and 
made to amiie with farma and garniena which feed the world without its 
practical meu being ouservers? Why, it ia only a few yoars since the world hae 
become rich enuugh aud organised enough, so to say, to establish the men 
whose epecial business it ia to observe and who are paid todo it, Small 
thanks to them if, delivared from all routine, aud with all their power 
for making observavions, they should surpass tuosa Who have to work aa 
Well aa thiuk. But is it certain that with afi tasie advantages they do ao ? 
Wesre by no means sure of it, Which of us, wio bas seen {1 various 
countries the ao-calied “Schoola of Farming aud Gardening” uuder such 
dizaction as the above writer would approve of, has not noticed how 
poor they often are from every point of view? We hove oursel¥en seen 
the so-called soientitic farma and gardena which were wretched compared 
with tnany private plices having no preten-ion in tug satue neighbournood, 
We do not say that such is necessarily the cass, but wueo one reads 
puch tuoughtlsas luopertineuce aa the atrove, cue dogs fook to actual 
facts, aud more clovely than suite this writer. 1t is only the amail 
fry of self-styled scieutific mon who spoxk in tulsa shallow and impertinent 
manner If one reada some of the phiiosophical writers one finds tha 
true reugon of the matter laid down, ‘They say that therais no real 
diatiuction in kind between the most careful observatioua of the 


, Sclég'ifia mau and those of the peasant who watches the a-asona and wisely 
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guides his operations accordingly. Butthe prevalance of the idea of snother 
achool, as iliuetrated in the wbove quotation, haa unfortunately done much 
harm to progress, aud likely to do more.— Tha Garden, 


from the billa must beve gradually diminished the dampness of the soil 
which covera them, and so have restricted the production of walaris. 
In any onse, the discovery of a connection between the tuunels and 
the pravention of malaria ia of the first importauce, not only 
archeectogically, aa a proof of tha unrivalled practical ganiue, if not of 









MALARIA OF THE ROMAN HILLS. 


Thera is an articla in the October number of the Practitioner which ia of 
wider than medical importance, and doeservea to be read by all who take in” 
terest not only in questions of public health, but in Roman antiquities. At 
firat aight the counection between the two aubjecta is oot obvious ; tha link ia 
that fatal and mysterious disease which is vaguely agscciated in our minds 
with the Campagna and the ehores of the Mediterranean generally—malaria: 
Researches recently mada in Italy to discover the true nature of thia disease 
aud the canses to which it ie due, have established certain primary conditions 
uuder which the germs, the Bacilli malaria, are geverated. These ara (1) a 
temperature of abot 20° centigrade ; (2) a moderate degrea of permanent 
humidity ; and (3) the direct action of the sir uponall parte of the mags. 
* The absence of any one of these three conditions,” rays Professor Tommasi- 
Cruijeli, the writer of the able paper in queation, “is sufficient to arrest or 
render impossible tha developm ntand multiplication of this organism.” Tne 
bearing of these first priuciples, and their relation to previous ideas on the 
subject of the disease, are amply worked out and illustested by the writer. 
It might seem that the second condition at least might at once be put ont of 
court by efficient drainage : and no doubt if the theory hitherto hehi, that 
malaria ia prevalent only in low marahy ground, wera true this would be 
comparatively simple. But Professor Totomaei-Crudeli shows clearly that 
this * paludine ” theory 18 uo longer tenable. The natural conditions of the 
Roman Campagna appear to bave been misunderatood, Jt is commonly 
supposed to be for the most parta plain, butaga fact four-fifths of it are 
composed of hilla rising gradually to the volcanic mountains. of the 
Sabatine eystem on the nerth and of the Latian system on tha south, It 
is not enough, then, to drain the valloy, for malaria is aga prevalent on 
these hilla aa on the lower ground. Accordingly, ifthe threa propositions 
atated above are true, there must be permanent humidity in the subsoil of 
tbeae hills, And it ia ao. We are told that from the lake busius formed 
by extinot orntera in the Sabatine and Latian Mountaiua there ia a constant 
filtration into the subjacent districta of the Campagna, so that. a sub- 
terranean sheet of water is formed and descends to the river valleys, whore 
part of it finds mn outlet, but far the greater part romaina permanently 
iniprisoned bareath the soil, and supplies one of the conditious for the 
generation of the Baciliz malariae. 

Now comes in the antiquarian side of the gnestion. Wd know that 
mi Alaria existed in this territory ata remote antiquity, but we know algo 
th ot these hills were occupied before the Roman conquest by a numerous 

and prosperous population, and afterwards became a plesaure-ground, 
studded with villas, which were inhabited in summer during the first 
centuries of the Empire. itis clear, then, that the iuhabitanta must haya 
found some meuna of snapending or modifying during this long seriea of 
ages the development and doultiplication of malarial germa, not only in 
tho scil of the vaileys, but also in the much more extended ground of 
the Roman hiile. The solution of this problam haa come ready to hand, 
For some time past emall tunveis of about 5 ft. in beight by 2 ft. broad 
hava been noticed cutting through the hilla, of whioh tha priucipal mase 
ia volcanic tufa, Hitherto these have been regarded sa conduits for 
drinking-water. It ia now certain that they form part of a yagt syatem 
of drainage for the removal of the water from the hills, After a detailed 
account of theie construction, Professor Tommuai-Orodeli proceeds to 
consider their probable date and the possible explanations of the silence of 
ancieut authorities. He gives gronuds for tha belief that the system 
waa known aud applied before Roman timea. The only admigaible 
explauation, in bie opiuiov, of tha silence of Roman writers on agri- 
culture is, that the worka were go universally known that it was pot 
worth while to refer to them. This ia certainly easier to underetand than 
their entire ignorance of the existance of such a network beneath 
their very feet. It doas not seam certain from present data whether this 
drainage syetem was firet begun for purposes of bygiene or of agriculture, 
But even if the latter end only were in view, the contizual emission of water 





the Romaus, then-—-more intereating still—of their predecessora in 
the country, but also from 4 sanitary poiut of view, aa a voice from 
the past showmg that what checked this fatal discasa in aucient daya 
may with our itoproved methods be used with etiil greater effect at the 
present time,—Pall Mall Gazeits, 
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THE GARDEN. 


ITS ARRANGEMENT AND MANAGEMENT. 
IX. 


Tue PropaGaTion or PLrants—(continued.) Grafting. 
—This method of propagation, which is so extensively 
practised throughout Europe, and in fact in nearly every 
civilised country in the world for the multiplying of fruit 
trees, and also a large variety of ornamental trees and 
shrubs, is but rarely, if ever, attempted in India. Why 
this is so it would certainly be very difficult to explain, 
for, providing the operation is performed at the proper 
season of the year, there is no reason whatever why it 
should not be quite as successful here as in any other part 
of the globe. The immense improvement in the quality 
of English fruits, such as apples, pears, plums, peaches, 
&c,, &c., during the past twenty years, is probably more 
owing to the art of grafting, and the careful selection of 
stock and scion, than either to natural or artificial hybridi- 
sation. And were it only with the object of increasing, 
or rather improving, the immerse variety of fruits indi- 
genous to this country, grafting should certainly become 
& popular method of propagation ; take, for instance, the 
two favorite fruits. Bengal—the Mango and the Lichee. 
What has ever been done towards the improvement of 
these delicious fruits ? We have the same varieties amongst 
us as generations before us have had, and probably 
during the past ten years there has hardly been a 
hew or improved variety introduced of either of them. 
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In fact the methods generally employed to propagate 
them, that is either by gootee or layering, tend rather to 
degenerate them, and not only this, but by either of these 
modes an immense amount of time is unnecessarily lost, 
for, as a rulé, plants raised in this way will take on 
an average ten years before they produce any quantity 
of fruit, whereas if grafting was resorted to, probably we 
should have a larger quantity within half the time. 

There are a large number of methods of grafting, 


“many of them differing, but very slightly, from each 


other. The most generally employed, however, are whip 
or tongue prafting, saddle grafting, cleft grafting, and 
crown grafting. Ehe two former sre employed for small 
plants or shrubs, where the stock and scion are of about 
the same size and of equal consistence, and the latter two 
for fruit trees or large plants, where the stock and graft 
may differ considerably in diameter. These methods are 
much more simple than the former, and more certain in 
their results, and, as such, are better adapted to amateura. 
One of the principal pomts to be attended to is, that 
the stock worked on should be of vigorous growth 
and the sap in motion, and also that the scion should be 
of healthy growth. A mistake often made by many who 
have not had much experience in the art is the position 
in which they place the scion on the stock. Too much 
care 1s taken to fixthe bark of the two on an exact level 
on the outside, whereas, in fact, this is not necessary at 
all, and this carefulness is the cause of more failures than 
any Other. It is not in the outer skin or bark -that the 
union is effected, but the inner side of it; or what is tech- 
nically termed, the liber or cambium layers. In the case 
of tongue or saddle grafting, in which, as a rule, the 
size of the stock and scion is about equal, the fact 
of joining the outer surface equally, would also 
enaure the required parts being brought together ; but 
with either cleft or crown gratting, in which perhaps 
the stock may vary from one to three inches in 
diameter, and the scion inserted perhaps not more 
than one-eighth the size, it naturally follows there 
would be a proportionate difference in the thickness of 
the bark, so that if the outer sides of the two were placed 
exactly even, the iner side of the bark of scion and 
stock could not possibl M unite, consequently failure would 
be the certain result. One of the oldest writers on. horti- 
culture, R. Austen, in 1645, in noticing on this subject, 
makes the following remarks :— 

* And in setting in all grafts into the cleft observe this 
for a most special rule to joyne the inner side of the barke 
of the graft to the inner side of the barke of the stock, 
that the sap may the more easily come out of the stock 
into the graft to feed it. The main current of the sap is 
between the bark and the wood, and regard not the cus- 
tom of many erafters in setting the outsides even and 
smooth, not considering the insides ; their success is ac- 
cording to their skill for the most part. We know the 
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barke of a big atock is much thicker than the barke of a 
slender graft, and if the outsidea be smooth aud even, 
the insides must needs be uneven. But I say to joyne 
the inner sides of both barkes together ull along the cleft 
is the principal thing in grafting.” 

SpLic— GraFrting.—This is a very simple method of pro- 
pagating plants of slender growth, and when the size of 
the scion 1s the same as that of the stock, is rarely attend- 
ed with failure. Figures 1 to 3 represent the style of 
cutting generally adopted, and .is: best suited for the 
amateur; where, however, 2 large amount of work has 
to be done, and by an expert hand, the system shewn in 
Figures 4 to 8 is more frequently employed. The proper 


method of tying and closing with clay or grafting wax is . 


also illustrated. 


Warr og Toncur Grartina.—This is what is generally 
known as the English method, and is more frequently 
employed than any other. It is the same as the above, 
with the addition of a slit or tongue in both scion and 
stock. These fit tomether dovetail fashion and help to 
hold the graft firmly in its place, and at the same time 
more uniting power ie gained as a larger area of cellular 
matter is brought into contact. If the scion is very 
much swaller than the stock, it must be joined to one side 
of the stock only, as if placed in the centre the chances 
are that there will ba no contact between the uniting 
surfaces. Figures 9 to 11 show this system, which, like 
the above, is best suited to plants where scion and stock 
are equal in diameter. 


Sipe Grarrivg.—This method differs from most others 
in two important points; first, the stock is not headed 
down, and the scion has a few leaves left on it. A slit or 
vertical cleft is made in the stock with a sharp knife 
and the base of the scion is sliced into a wedge shape 
and inserted as shown in Figures 12 to 14. Care should be 
taken that the cut is made nearly vertical, as this does 
not weaken the stock so much as a very oblique 
or deep cyt, and besides exposes more uniting matter at 
the same time We cannot recommend this system to 
the majority of our readers, for unless a certain degree 
of artificial heat is available, and the plants kept very 
close in a glass frame or house, it is rarely attended with 
success, 

Crown Grarting. —This is generally employed when 
the stock is much larger and older than the graft, or for 
renewing headed down trees. | , 

In performing the operation, first eut or saw off the head 
of the stock, and pare the top smooth; cut one side of 
each scion flat and slightly sloping for about two inches 
of its length, forming a shoulder at the top of the cut por- 
tion to rest upon the crown of the stock ; a downward slit, 
about three inches in leneth, should then be made through 
the bark of the stock, and one side of the bark only is rais- 
ed and the scion inserted between the bark and the wood 
of the stock; it should be tied firmly, and the union 
covered with clay or grafting wax in the usual way. 
When the stock is large, ag many as five or six grafts may 
be inserted at equal distances around it, as will be observed 
by this mode of grafting the union of stock and scion is 
effected in a similar manner as in budding. See Figures 
15 and 16. 

Ciert Grartivc.—In this method the top of the stock 
is cut off horizontally, and then split or cleft down the 
centre to receive the scions. The stock may either be 


* 


of the same diameter as the graft, or larger, in which 
case two or more may be inserted, Sea Figure 17. The 
stock should be split down with a grafting knife for 
about three inches, the knife being allowed to remain 
acting as a lever to keep open the cleft while the scion 
is being inserted. The scion should be prepared by hav- 
ing its base for about one anda half inches cut into the 
form of a wedge ; it should be left from an eighth to a 
quarter ofan inch thick on the outer side, and cut toa 
fine edge on the inside; it is then inserted into the 
opening prepared for it, and the knife being withdrawn, 
the stock closes firmly upon it. It should then be care- 
fully tied up, and the union and top of the stock covered 
with clay or grafting wax. | 

TerminaL Crerr Grarring.—This is a variation of 
the preceding, and is very rarely employed except by the 
most experienced propagators, and then only with such 


, Subjects as are found extremely difficult to propagate 


by any other method. The difference consista in the 
stock not being headed down as iu the preceding, but a 
vertical slit is made right through the terminal bud as 
shown in Figures 18 to 20. 


Fort Grarting.—This mode.is very similar to cleft 
grafting, but instead of the scion being placed on the head 
of the stock, the fork between two young branches is 
selected and slit to recetve a wedge-shaped scion having 
two or more buds, which 1s inserted and otherwise treated 
ag in the last method, : 


SADDLE GRAFTING.—-This may be described as cleft 
grafting reversed, the apex of the stock being sloped 
upwards like a wedge, and the base of the scion is slit, 
the lower end of the slit sides being thinned so as to fit 
the top of the stock accurately, see Figures 21 to 23. This 
ig a very simple and effective mode of propagating plants 
of a succulent nature. 


HEREFORDSHIRE SADDLE GRaFtine (Fig. 24.)—This is 
rather a complicated system, requiring not only a large 
amount of practice, but also much care to be successful. 


Grarting Wax.—Firminger gives the following recipe 
in his “ Manual on Gardening” ;— 

“Take 270z. of common yellow resin and melt it 
gradually, so as not to drive off the turpentine. When 
reduced to the thickness of a syrup, add ten ounces of 
alcohol. Shake them thoroughly together and. pour 
them at once into a well-stoppered bottle. When the 
graft is inserted and tied in its place with a strand of 
matting, cover the surface of the whole with this varnish 
with a small painter’s brush. Such varnish is neither 
affected by heat, cold or wet." 


Gottortal Hotes. 
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WATER MELONS are looming up in the near future as an im- 
portant American product. It is said that experiments in 
California have shown that sugar cau be extracted from the 
melons at a cost of two cents per pound less than from sugar 
cane.” Besides this, oil is made from the seed aod alcohol from 
the rind. 


Germany is the greatest potato-growing country in Europe. 
Her suuual erop is more than double that of either France or 
the United Kingdom; but it is not exported unless the price 
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to be obtained rises above the rate which the crop yield when 
made into spirits. 





Tae Dove Flower or Peristerta alata is a native of Central 
America. The petals and sepals of the flower are white and 
spotted, and give the fully developed bloom the: appearance of 
a white bird with extended wings. The inhabitants of Central 
America adore thia flower, believing tliat it represents the Holy 
Ghost, ou asconot of the resemblance to a white dove, the 
aymbol of the Holy Ghost. For that reason the flower is also 
known a8 flora el Spirtio Santo. 





How To COVER FLOWERS With ALUM CrystaLs—Make baskets 
of pliable copper wire and wrap them with gauze. Into these tie 
to the bottom violets, ferns, geranium leaves, chrysanthemuma 
—in fact almost anything except full blown roses—and sink them 
in a solution of alum of ona pound to the gallon of water aftar 
the solution haa cooled, as the colours will then ba preserved in 
their original beauty, and the crystallised alum will hold 
faster thau when from ahot solution. When you have a liglit 
covering of distinct crystals that cover completely the articles, 
‘remove carefully and allow them todraiu for twelve hours. 





Wat is a Fern, and how isit distinguished from other plants ? 
‘The general answer to this question, Mr F, G. Heath tells us in 
his useful aud interesting work, The Fern Paradise, is thata 
fern is a fowerless plant, Although flowerless, it ia not seed- 
less; but its peculiarity ia that it acquires its seed without 
the intervention of flowers. One word, says our anthority, 
will explain the exact distinction between ferns and other 
seed-bearing plants. Ferns belong, among plauts, to the class 
Crytogamia, which rut meana concealed  fructification. 
They are therefore, although flowerless, seed-bearing plants, and 
when they bear seed they hide it away. : 





Tae FLOWERING OF PLANTs.—Attention has been called to the 
relation of the colour of flowers to their date of flowering. 
Taking 909 species of the British Flora, 237 were found to have 
white flowers, 238 yellow, l44 red, 94 purple, 87 blue, the re- 
mainder being green and other colours, Of the bine flowers 16 per 
ceot bloomed in April, 14 per cent of the white flowers bloomed 
in the same month, and only 9 per cent of the reds, the yellows 
being very closa tothe latter. It thus appeared that the bines 
were far abead of the reds and yellows, the whites beiug interme- 
diate, aud the parples and greens came in between the blues 
and the reds. This indicates the existauce of some geueral law 
which arranges the flowering of piants iu the British flura accord- 
ing to the colours in the spectruin, 





Use or FrRaGRANT PLANTS.—Professor Mantegazza of Milan 
has sbewo that the cultivation of our common herbs and flowers 
ia worth something more to us thau arises from the pleasure of 
iuhaling their sweet perfumes. They are, io reality, great store 
houses of health, by evolving quantities of ozone wich is deve- 
loped by the direct action of the suu’srays, and in some cases conti- 
nue to be evolved during the night. Lavender, Naretssua, Hyacinth 
and Mignonette are mentioned as amongst the most valuable of 
these ozonisers, aud the Professor points to the ipl Midd ade 
that might be effected by planting these and others flowers and 
herbs iu warshy and unhealthy districts, . 





IMPERISHABLE FLOWERS.~-There wera exhibited a short time 
back by Sir Suseph Hooker, at a meeting of the Royal Society,some 
leaves aud petals of flowers and some twigs and mosses which 
were removed from the tomb of the founder of the eighteenth 
dynasty of Egypt, who died three thousand five hundred years 
ago. ‘The vegetable remains were treated in wart water until 
they had sufficiently expanded to allow a determination of their 
epecies, aud in most instauces an identification sufficiently close to 
allow them to be classified, And as an evideuce of the stability 
of vegetable types the mummy flower plants were the same as 
those now existing—the blue water-lily, Nympiwa Cerulean ; the 
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white water-lily, Vympheai lotus; the willow, Sultx safeaf, seeds 
of tha Juniperus Phoenicia and several grasses, together with a 
jjchen indigenous to Greece, were found and identified. 


Green Maxcres.—Vegstable substances in their grean succul- 
ent state are powerful fertilisers when thoroughly incorporated with | 
the soil. A great portion of the bulk of green crops is obtained 
from atmospheric sources, and after a preea crop is ploughed or 
dug io, the soil necessarily contains more of thea organic elementa 
essential to vegetable nutrition than it did before that crop waa 
gruwn; it is richer in fact, by the carbon, oxygen, hydrogen and 
nitrogen which the green crop has obtained from sources inde- 
pendeut of the soil, [o like manner the crop grown after a green 
crop has been ploughed iu, has the advantage of a regular supply 
of mineral elemeuts which have been worked up by the roots of 
the fertilising crop from the soil and subsoil, and which in many 
instances, owing to their sparing solubility, are with difficulty ob- 
tained under ordinary circumstances. | 








. A Horse Porsonep BY OLEANDER.—A correspondent to the New 
York Tribune writes as followa :—"A case that occurred recently 
nuder my notice may be recorded as a warnlug of the dangerous 
qualities of a favourite house-plant. A fine healthy mare ate a 
single tuft of leaves froia a branch of an Qieander temporarily set 
by the door, theu went on « journey of six miles, appearing play- 
ful and well, but on returniug refused her feed, Next morning 
she still refused to eat, looked dull and baggard, and had partially 
lost control of ber hind limbs, The mare died before assistauce 
coud be obtained, and on opening the body the dark red congeat- 
ed stomach showed the action of an acrid poison ; and inquiry 
brought out the accouat of the cropping of the Oleander, of 
the injurious qualities of which the owner was entirely ignorant, 
As this ignorance is very widespread, it may be well to say that 
all parta of this plant are deadly. A very small quantity of the 
leaves are fatal to the horse, aa we have just seen. Tbe flowera 
have produced death 10 those who carelessly picked aod ate them, 
The branches, divested of their bark and used as skewers, have 
poisoned the meat roasted ou tham, and killed seven of twelva 


ee ee 


Worms.—“Archwologists,” says Darwin in his book, The Forma- 
tion of Vegetable Mould through the detion of Worma, “ought to 
be grateful to worms, as they protect aud preserve for an in- 
definitely long period every object not liable to decay which is 
dropped on the surface of the land, by burying it beneath their 
casting.’ Aud he gives some curious iustauces of the preservation 
in this way of Roman remains, Worms are shown, moreover, 
to prepare the ground iu an excellent manuer for the growth of 
fibrous-rooted planta and for seediings of all kinds. They sift it 
and mingle its coustituents intimately together, “like a gardener 
who prepares fiue soil for his choicast plants.” “When we 
behold a wide turf-covered expanse, we should remember, ” 
Darwiu tells us, “ that ita smoothuess, on which so much of its 
beanty depeuds, is mainly due toall inequalities having beou 
slowly levelled by worms. Itis a marvellous reflection thatthe 
whole of the superficial mould over auy such expanse has passed, 
aud will again pass, every few years through the bodies of worms, 
The plough is one of the most ancient aud most valuable of 
mans inventions; but long befora it existed the land was, in 
fact, regularly ploughed, anu still continues to be thus ploughed, 
by earthworms, It may be doubted whether there are many 
other animals which have played so important a part in the 
history of the world as have these lowly-organised creatures,” 


———N a) 


Cotours oF Frowgrs.—Iu a recent oumber of Nature Mr. Grant 
Allen communicates an interestisg paper on “The Colours of 
Flowers as illustrated by the British Flora,” of which the following 
18 an extract :——- 

The different hues assumed by petals are all, as it were, laid up 
beforehand in the tissues of the plaut, ready to be brought out at a 
moment's notice, And ali flowers, aa we know, easily sport a 
little in colour. But the question is, do their changes tend to 
follow any regular aud definite order? Is there any reason to be- 
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lieve that the modification runs from any one colour towards any 
ather? Apparently, thera is. All flowers, it would seem, were in 
their earliest forin yellow § the some of them became white ; after 
that a few of them grew to be red or purple; and finally a com- 
paratively emali wnmber acquired various shades of litac, mauve, 
violet, or biue. Some hints of a progressive law ia the direction 
of a colour change from yellow to blue are sometimes afforded us 
even by the successive atages of a single flower. For example, one 
of our common little Knglish Forget-menota, Uyosotis versicolor, 
ig pale yellow when it first opens; but as it grows older it be- 
comes faintly piukish, aud ends by being blue like the others of 
ita race. Now this sort of colour change is by no means un- 
commen, and in almost all known cases it is always in the same 
direction, from yellow or white, through pink, orauge, or red, to 
purple or blue. Thus, one of the Wallflowers, Cheiranthus 
chameleo, has at first a whitish flower, thea a citron-yellow, and 
fiually emerges into red or violet. The petais of Stylidium fruti- 
cosum are pale yellow to begin with, aud afterwards become light 
rose-coloured, An evening Primrose, (Huothera tetraptera, has 
white flowers in ite first stage and red ones at a later period of 
tlevelopment, Cobra scandens goes from white to violet; 
Hibjseus mutabilis from white, through flesh-coloured, to red. 
The common Virginia Stock of our gardens (Matcolmia) often 
‘opens of a pale yellowish green, then becomes faintly pink, after- 
wards deepens iuto bright red, and fades away at last into mauve 
or blue. Fritz Miiller noticed in South America a Lantana which 
ja, yellow on its firet day, orange on the second, and purple 
on the third. The whole family of Boraginacess begin by being 
pink and end by being blue. Yn all these and many other cases 
the general direction of the changes is the same. 





THE INCENSE OF FLOWERS. 


‘This rich abundance of the Rose, its breath, 
On which 1 almost think my soul could live— 
This sweet ambrosia which even in death 

]ts leaves hold on to give, —— 


Whence is it 7 From dank earth or scentless air ? 
Or from tle inner sanctaaries of heaven 7 

We peove the branch, the root,—-uo incense there ! 
© God ! whence is it given ? 


Is it the essence of the morning dew, 

Or distillation of a purer sphere— 

The breath of the immortals coming through 
To us poor mortals here 3 


Exquisite mystery ! my heart devours 

The living inspiration, and I know 

Sweet revelations with the breath of flowers 
Into our beings flow. 


RoBpest LEIGHTON, 





Ortginal Articles. 


—_ 


ORNAMENTAL FOLIAGE PLANTS. 
‘Ferns (continued from page 125.) 


Soil and Culture—The soil should be composed of one-fourth 
silver-sand, one-fourth leaf mould, oue-fourth finely chopped 
moss, and oue-fourth light fibrous loam wrought iu a dry 
condition and sifted as fiue as pussible, But first a box of 
18 or 26 inches square by 6 inches deep behiud, sloping to 3 
inches before, is necessary, drilling a few holes separately through 
the bottom, Next cover the bottom, one inch deep, with broken 
pots, and over this put a layer of moss sufficient to leave the 
Surface regular and smooth. Lay on the surfuge the soil an inch 
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deep above this lower stratum, which ae firmly together with 
a pieve of bourd ; this will render the properly firma for the 
spores ; but before scattering the spores, a good method is to 
divide the bed with the edge of the board into ag many divisions 
(draught-board wise) as thera are varieties to sow. ‘This accom- 
plished, moisteu the bed with a rery fiue rose, and allow the 
water to subside, after which sprinkle from the fingers and the 
thumb, carefully, a little of the sporea taken from the different 

lants inte the respective places allotted them, but avoidiog mix- 
ing them. Following this arrangement one ig alle to judge which 
sorts ara the most successful, with tha additional advantage of being 
able to choose a desirable aumber of each for trausplantation. 
The case should then be placed iu a shady position where 
it is bot subject to any great clianges in temperature; Keep a 
watchful eye that the surfica of the bed does not get dry, and 
daily remove the condensed vapour that will arise from the soil 
oud gather on the glass Admit air apariugly, only for an hour 
ouce or twice a week, until the plants appear, so that a little fresh 
ait 16 administered to the soil, but this should not interfere with 
the coustant maintenance of a moist atmosphere so essential 
to work the process of germination. See that at thia stage the 
soil ia not allowed to get dry, at the same time guard against 
keeping the bed saturated, aa this would be sure to propagate’ 
& scummy formation which would soon overspread the bed, 
beside encouraging the growth of moss. Moderation is the best 
preservative in either case. 

As to the time spores take to germinate, and the duration of 
the “ vital spark ’’ in them, itis difficult to determine ; some make 
their appearance in a few weeks, othera in a few months; while 
others ugain allow a good many months to elapse before any 
sigus of life are indicated. The infant Fern inits oarliest stages 
of development is a curiosity indeed ; nothing is more unlike s 
plaut than the infinitely minute speck of a green ball that re- 
quirea the help ofa pocket lens to-define it, and looke like a watery 
substance instead of & Fern in the course of formation, The 
uext stage, oue might say, is discernable to the naked eye, being 
indicated by a slight green caat ou the surface of the soil gener- 
ally, but the glass bas still to be brought into requisition, and 
under that power, in place of appearing globulate they hava 
assumed a saucer for, which goes on swelling its proportions 
for gsome time before leaves are started, and when leaves (fronds) 
do first appear, they ace of the most bumble character, being only 
ite oe linear process, expanding towards the points where it is 
cleil. 

Presuming that the Ferns have arrived at that stage when 
the first fronds are indicated, and grauting that all progresses 
favorably, the interior of the case will appear a deuse carpet of 
various shades of green, bristled over with those puoy repre- 
sentatives of frouds already described. Let them have every 
encouragement fo make fresh leaves, by maintaining 4 moist aud 
heated atmosphere, admitting air uow daily aud constantly in 
proportion to suo heat, closing early in the afternoon after 
sprinkling lightly with tepid water, ‘lhus husbauded little else 
is necessary until they have attained to that degree of strength 
qualifying them for transplanting (after being singled out) around 
the edva of thumb pots in fours and sixes according to their 
vigour of growth, using a portion of the same sul for this pur- 
pose as was used for the seed bed. 


Afethod of separation. —This is nicely accomplished by means 
of a pointedstick, inserting it beneath the plants and raising 
a cluster of them ata time; and while carefully separating the 
individual plants with the fingers, take notice that as much soil 
adheres to their roots as possible, Plant the seedlings very ten- 
derly, aud allow the soil to be comparatively slack in their pots, 
which wilt enable the young roots to make easy way for them- 
selves. ‘Thoroughly moisteu the soil by going over it a few times 
with tepid water adiministered by a fine rese, but be carefal 
that the plants are not submerged among water and suil, and 
buried in the soil. The seedlings must be kept eluse and shaded 
until it is ascertaimed that root actiug hag again commenced by 
the sprightly look of the furus and signs of new growth, When tins 
is the case the shading may be lessened by deyrees and air admit- 
ed sparingly uutil they are accustomed to the exposure; con- 
tinue thua to supply air daily, water moderately, never permit- 
ting the soil to get crusted or dry, and keeping a moist warm 
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atmosphere about them; when their pote are partially filed with 
roots, each will demand a pat for its own accommodation, 


Soil for General Culture —A compost composed of the fallow- 
ing ingredieuts we have found to answer well; two parts fibroua 
loam, ove part silver sand, one part cocoa fibre refuse, one part 
leaf mould and, where available, one part coarsely chopped moas. 
The whole should be passed through a $-inel riddle, reserving 
the rougher puctious to cuver thie pots in the crocks with. Ino 
addition to the foregoing mixture, when the plants bave attained 
to middling dimeusious they will not olyect to one-eighth of the 
shee being very old cow manure that has beeu thoroughly pul- 
verised, 





Potting and General Management.—All now being in order, 
crock their complement of pota, and provide each pot with a slight 
coverivg of that portion of the compost reserved for the purpose. 
Divide their balls carefully while separating, without Injury to 
the roots: and while in the act of shiftiug, the gail ought not to 
be pressed too tiglitly to the roots, but simply shaken down with a 
few strokes on the bench. Potting completed, return the plants 
to their old quarters, their-attendauce there betng comprehended 
in @ routine of that recommended in their last stage of growth 
until they have reached a state which makes it desirable to 
provide them with pote of larger dimensions, Iu the,oext shift 
it ig most essential that the balls are kept antira, aud that the 
plants are weil stored with roots, seeing that tha strongest plants 
may, after becoming established, he planted into vases, hanging- 
baskets, or for whatever uses itis desirable to put them to. Their 
subsequent requirements may be summed up ina constant attend- 
ance us revards watering at the roots, syringing over head occasion~ 
ally, displacing dead leaves, turning to thesun, thereby attaiuing 
to well balanced specimens, affording larger shifts as soou aa the 
roots have netted the interior of the pots. — | 


Diseases and Insects, —Ferns aaa whole area healthy race of 
plants, and are seldom affected with malady or distempers so 
prevalent among many other geuus of plants; but withal, 
some of the tenderer species are subject to diseases of various 
forms. Mildew sometimes attacks them when the soil is allowed 
to get saturated aud sodden and whea exposed te an unge- 
nial atmosphere, The cause of the disease in this case may 
suggest its owo cure by avoiding such treatment, and a little 
portion of sulphur dusted over the affected parts has a healing 
tendency. But should the disease be permitted to spread over 
the whole plant, it is difficult to finda remedy. Green fly at times 
get_a footing, even to entire possession On occasions, and to anni- 
hilate them requires some care. Adiantums, as a class, are parti- 
cularly subject to the pest, and their tender leaflets are not at all 
adapted to withstand ordinary smoking; indeed, under ita influ- 
euce the leaves yet speckled and blotched over with brown, and 
the fronds damaged to the extent of withering of their leaty parts. 
This is especially the case with fronds that are young and 
tender. Other species, and among them Pteris aud Aspleniumas, 
are much tronbled with scale, a loathsome pest that makes its 
appearance aloug the main ribs (rachis), and if not aubdued, it is 
sure to spread itself ulong all the lesser veius, With the earliest 
indications of scale, the sponge should be brought into requisition 
along with a flattened smoothly pointed stick. The latter ought 
to be drawn carefully down each side of the veins, displacing 
the scales in the operation, after which a gentle application of 
the sponge over these and other parts of the frond, using water 
shehtly impregnated with soft ssap, and a syringe with pure 
water will complete the business, 

Respecting these scales, it should be kept in remembrance 
thata very few if allowed to get ripe have the power of multiply- 
ing so enormously aslo leave a progeny sufficient to cover and 
poison a bonseful of plants. Hach brown or matured scale 
containg handredls of minute dust-like particles which, 
when broken, fet fell a perfect shower; and when’ these 
are brought under the microscope they are found to be of 
a dingy white colour, their form ovat and their sides 
slightly flattened. These germs,if we may name them s0, are 
wafted with the current of atr, and deposited in the crevices of the 
isaves, and are sure to grow whenever lodged secure. These 
facts before us, we should have a watchful eye to prevent their 
spreading by a free application of the syringe, which is a good pre- 


ventitive, inasmuch as it keeps the foliage clean and beaatiful 
and washes away all dust, dislodging the newly fallen scale gerois 
as well, 


(To be continued.) 


MARANTAS, 


It is doubtful if there is any clasa of dwarf-growing foliage 
plants that is more attractive or will beara minute inspection 
of their respective beauties with greater advautage than the 
Marantas. One of their most interesting features is the varied 
nud beautiful manner in which the subdued bat rich colours 
that form the variegation are disposed in’ the foliage of differ- 
ent species. Ju the leaves of some kinds this variegation is ia 
transverse stripes or bars, others have their leaves spotted, whilst 
in the leaves of sevdral species the variegation appears ag a series 
of crescents on each side of the midrib. 

It must ba observed, however, that the variegation peculiar to 
individual species is (with but one or two exceptions} constant, 
both as recards the manner of distribution in the leares and the 
shades of colour it assumes. Abother feature which contributes to 
the beauty of Marantas—more perhaps than any other they 
possess,—is the bright: lustre presented. by the surface of their 
foliage, This lustre brings out in the most advantageous 
manuer the quiet colours. of the variegation, rendering each 
shade peculiarly distinct, and gives to the leaves of most species 
arich and elegant appearance. The great substance of the 
foliage of most sorts is auother characteristic worthy of uotice, 
ag it gives to the stronger growing sorts a Massive appearance 
and enhances their value as decorative plants. 

In atature and style of growth there is considerable diversity 
amougst the species ; some attain to a height of three or four 
feet, with foliage more or fess of an arching habit ; others do not 
exceed a8 many inches ia beicht, their foliage being of a spread- 
ing habit, presenting to view the upper surfaces of the leaves 
only, and there are many others that grow to ‘different heights 
between these two extremes. | | 

Marantas aré increased by dividing the root stocks; this may 
be done at auy season. The best time, however, is in March or 
April, thatis aa soon asthe plants begin to make fresh growth. 
Turn the plant, which 16 ia desired to increase, out of the pot, 
and wash the soil clean from the roots, then witha sharp kaife 
divide it into ag many portions ag there are crowns, or any less 
number that may be thought desirable. Have ready clean well 
drained pots of suitable sizea, and in each place a» plant, using a 
light rich compost, which mast be made as open and porous as 
possible, As scon as the plants are potted they should be kept in 
a close shady situation for a few days, giving water very sparingly 
till they show signs of starting into growth again. 

Marantas during the season of active growth require a hheral 
supply of water at the roots. The quantity given, however, inust 
be in accordance with the demands of the plants. Ifa super- 
abundance is supplied, the compost in which they are growing 
soon becomes “soured,” which causes the smaller rvats to decay 
in the first instance, and ultimately the death of the plants, if 
the soil is allowed to remain in this condition fer any length of 
time. In: the cold season, when most species are partially 
dormant, (and a few eatirely so) they require very careful watering, 
as at this time an over supply is more to be feared in its cou- 
sequences than when they are growing vigorously. 

The following are afew well known old varietics that are de- 
serving of special notice ;— 


Dwarf Varieties, 


M. Betia.—Anold variaty, but still one of the prettiest we have, 
Leaves about six inches long, aod three to four inches wide, deli- 
eately marked with. alternate bands of pale green and pearly 
grey, running from the mid-nb to the margin, with faintly 
marked cross veins of dark green, giving the whole surface a 
peculiar netted appearance. 

M. #itena—A small growing variety of very neat habit. The 
leaves are green, with a bright glossy surface, marked on each 
side of the mid-rib with oblong acute bars, alternating with nu- 
merous lines of dark green on the palish bright green ground. 
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M. Kerchoveana.—A very uovel variety, with leaves about six 
inches long and three broad, of a bright copper colour, distinetly 
marked with large dark brown spots. This seems to have a rather 
delicate constitution, and we bave had but indifferent success 1a 
cultivating tt. 

M. virginalis.—A very handsome variety, of a dwarf halt, 
leavea of a deep glossy green, the mid-rib white, with transverse 
bands of the same on each side of it, the white and green being 
almost equally divided, 


Tall Vartetiea, 


M, aldo lineata. —One of the handsomest and most distinet foli- 
age planta we have; it has erect petioles or leaf-staik about 
eighteen inches in height; the leaf-blade is eight to ten inches in 
Jength and four in width, of a very briglt green, beautifully 
striated with white, and very frequently when the plants are in 
vigorous growth many of the leaves will be entirely white, 


M, leopardiana.—A deciduous variety with slander erect petioles, 
bearing at the top a spreading limb, one side of which is much 
larger than the other, The colour of the leaf ig a yellowish green, 
marked on each side of the mid-rib with oblong blotches of a dark 
green hue. 


Mf. Seemanni.—A common variety in this country, but of very 
ornamental habit. Jt has stout erect petioles, with a leaf-blade 
about fifteen inches in length, ovate acuminate in form. The 
colour of the leaf isa deep bronzy. green, with a distinet ivory 
white mid-rib. The petiole and under surface of the leaf is of a 
deep red. 


M. zebrina.—An old variety, but when well growa one of the 
most striking plants in cultivation, It is of free, vigorous growth, 
with oblong ovate leaves, ten to twelve inches in length, and six 
inches broad, with a light green mid-rib, and alternate bands 
of light green, and velvety black running from the costa to the 
margin. 

In addition to the above the following varieties have also been 
introduced, and amongst these Assymetrica, Illustrig Regalia, 
Roseo Picta and Veitchs are particulacly attractive, 


Albo vittata Illustris Pulchella 
Amabilia Legrelliana Regalis 
Argyrea Lietzei Roseo Picta 
Asymetrica Lindeni - Sanguinea 
Bachemanni Makoyana Smaragdina 
Baraquini Maseangeana Tubispatha 
Bicolor Oppenlheima Undulata 
Binoti Ornata Vertchii 
Chimboracensis Picturata Vittata 
Eximia Porphyrocaulis Wallisii 
Fasciata Prasina Warscewiczii 
Goveana Princeps Wiotii 


CaLaTHEA., Nat. Ord., Marantacec, 


This genus is very closely allied to the preceding; in fact, until 
a few years since, nearly all ofthe many varieties now classed as 
Marautas were origiually placed under this head: the only varie- 
ties retained in this group, which are to be found in our gardens, 
are C. dtuft barba and C. Hrecta, neither of which, however, are of 
a very ornamental character. 


Canna. Nat. Ord., Marantacee, 


A grand old oruamentak plant, but one that has been sadly 
neglected in this country. In Europe, and especially in Ger- 
many, much attention bas been given to its cultivation during 
the past few years, and the result is the introduction of au 
immense number of new varieties, both with grandly marked 
foliage and immense spikes of Howers, some of which are des- 
ertbed rivalling the Gladiolus in form and brilliancy of colour, 
and uadoubtedly, if some of these were introduced here, they 
would thriva as freely as the oki C) Indicaor C. Warsewiczii. 
Tt must certainly be admitted that the Canua is not adapted for 
small gardens, Lut where sufficient space can be given them, 
either mixed with other shrubs or planted in groups by 
themselves, a more effective plant can scarcely be found. 


They are easily propagated by division of the old roots, or if 
new varteties are desired, seeds should be imported. ‘They will 
germinate freely if soaked in warm water for about twelve hours 
before sowing. 


ORCHIDS. 
SACCOLABIUMS. 


Previous to the iutroduction of the now popular Cattlevas, 
Odontoglossums, and other genera of South American Orchids, 
the Saccolabiums formed one of the most highly prized groups in 
the whole Orchid family, and although they may have lost favor 
with the majority of European growers aud have become “ ofd 
fashioned,” the fact still remains that either for their graceful habit 
of growth, their bold handsome foltage, the beauty of their fluwers 
aud the freedom with which they are produced, aud last, but not 
least, the ease with which they may be cultivated, the genera has 
few equals. They are closely allied to Aérides, require the same 
treatment, and are also propagated in the same manner, the 
following are the most popular varieties :-— 


S. ampullaceum. —A variety of very dwarf compact habit, 
rarely mora than tep or twelve inches in lencth, the flowers are 
borne on erect spikes about six inches in length, ofa bright rosy 
piuk colour, 


S, ampullaceum Moulmeinense.—A very rare beautiful variety 
of the preceding; the plant is much more robust in growth, 
leaves about six inches long and spotted on the under side with 
reddish brown, the spike is ten to twelve inches long, flowers 
very dense aud of a uniform deep rose colour. 


S. Biumet—Io this variety the leaves are long and arched, 
jagged at the tips, light green in colour, with distinct lines of a 
darker shade along their entire length on their under surface ; 
flowers piukish white, with a pale violet stain on each sepal and 
petal, lip deep rose colour; a very profuse Lloomer, lasting a long 
time in perfection. Native of Java and Sumatra. 

S. Blumei Majus and S. Biumei Russellianum are cultural 
varieties of tbe preceding, but are, we believe, unknown in this 
country, 


S. curvifolium—aA small growing variety rarely more than six 
inches in height, leaves light green, deeply channeled, six inches 
long and less than half an inch wide. The spike is uot only very 
small but the flowers much less dense than in most other species, 
their prigcipal attraction lies in the bright scarlet colour of the 
inflorescence, a shade tliat is very rare among Orchids, Native 
of Java. (‘This is also occasionally grown as S. miniatum.) 


S. eurvifoltum luteum.—In habit precisely resembling the 
preceding ; the flowers however, instead of being scarlet, are clear 
yellow. Native of Burmah,. 


S, furcatum~A variety somewhat resembling 8. guétatiin ; 


flowers are, however, more loosely set on the spike than in that 
variety ; colour, white spotted with rose. 


S. giganteum.—This is undoubtedly one of the finest species 
in cultivation ; leaves very firm and fleshy, twelve to fifteen inches 
long and three inches broad ; the long dense racemes of flowers 
are produced from the axils of tle leaves; sepals and petals pure 
white spotted with rich blue or purple; labellum blue aud violet. 
Flowers deliciously fragrant, this isan easily managed species, 
but it requires to become well established before it can be induced 
to bloom. Native of Burmah. 


S. gultatum.—This is not only tha oldest but also the best 
known meniber of this genus, having been first introduced into 
Kurope in 1819. The leaves are long and broad, slightly curved, 
premorse at the ends, colour dark green, ‘The flowers are borne 
in a dense spike, twelve to fifteen inches in length, sepals and 
petals clear waxy white spotted with purple ; labelium purple. 


8. guttatum giganteum—A grand variety of the preceding, 
being more robust in growth: foliage also spotted; the tower 
spikes are frequeutly 18 to 20 inches iu length ; flowers of the same 
colour as aboye, but the violet or purple markings are much more 
distiuct, 
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S. guttatum Holfordianum.—A variety of comparatively recent 
introduction and certainly the most beautiful of the whoie genus. 
In habit of growth it resembles 8, guitatum, but the leaves are 
inuch broader and also lighter. in colour, the ends being more 
deeply lobed ; the fower spikes are not only much longer but 
also larger, the fuwers being of a brigter hue; labellum deep rich 
crhngou, 


S, Harrisontanum.—This is supposed to be a variety of 
S. violaceum, which species it closely resembles in habit; it pro- 
duces deuse racemes of highly scented pure white flowers. 


' S, Hendersonianum.—This very rare Borneau speciea has not 
yet been introduced into this country, 


§. mintatum.—bSee 8. curvifolium, : 


S. preemorenm.—A very fine species from Malabar ; leaves very 
stout aod fleshy, with deeply cut tip; produces long dese racemes 
of white flowers spotted with pale lilac. This is a very slow groww- 
ing species, and frequently takes years after being reimoved be- 
fore it can be induced to flower. 


S, violaceum.—A verry beautiful variety from Manilla; the leaves 
are twelve to fifteen mehes long, of a bright deep green, stria- 
ted with faint lines ofa deeper shade; the spikes of bloom 
which are produced from the axils of the leaves are from twelve 
to sixteen toches in length; flowers densely packed on the spike. 
Fiowers white, spotted with violet and rose, lip light purole 
marked with lines of a deeper colour, slightly fragrant. 





Gorrespondence. 





_ = AMATEUR GARDENERS. 


To the Enrrozs “Ispias Garpencr.” 


Dear Sta,—From the time the Jndian Gardener waa first issued 
I noticed a defect which I hoped would in course of time be anpplied ; 
the first six montha of its existence has, however, almost expired, and 
still that defect remains. Irefer to the want of contribations from the 
pena of amateura, Could this class, which is very nomerons, be induced 
to ask questions, write articles, tell their failures or successes, they 
would not only benefit largely themselves, but would alsobe the means 
of encouraging others of the same class, and greatly increase the general 
interest in the pages of the Indian Gardener and ita efficiency as a guide. 
Tt must not be understood that I undervalue the very excellent and 
useful articles that now appear in the journal—far from it, hut then we 
need to ba assured that many things ean be done with limited meang, 
by self-reliance and skilful efferta, which at present it is too goneraily 
believed can ba accomplished by experienced gardeners alone. Our 
present failures may thus become sourcos of ultimate succasses ; and 
although the measure of our successes may fall far short of those 
attained by our masters in the art, I doubt whether our enjeoy- 
ment may uot be superior to theirs, I speak here of that class 
of amateurs who are really the embellishers of their own gardens, 
and who really grow their own plants, as distinguished from a class 
who have acquired the name only through the skill and taste of 
the men they employ. I bespeak only a small portion of the pages of 
the Jndian Gardener for the use of the class toe which I belong. I 
would urge my fellow students inthe art to fill that space up regular- 
ly, so that every issue popsess a pecuilar interest for the amateur who 
is really in earnest. 
I remain, 
Youre faithfully, 
B. M.D. 


NoTg.—We beg to thank our correspondent for drawing attention to thig 
matter; in out first issue we stated our intention of settiug aparta portion of our 
pages fur correspondence anid also invited contributions from omateurs on any 
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subject of interest connected with horticulture. Weshould certainly be glad to 
gee our correspondence columns more generally availed of by our readera, feeling 
assited, as B. M. D. states, that thie would have the effect of making thia journal 
more interesting to all. We would remind oor correapondent that “example is 
better than pracept,” and trust he will give us the result of some of hig failures 
Or successes in the hope of his “ setting the batl rolliog” ia the right direction,— 


Ko, I. &. 





Getracts. 








LIME 4ND ITS COMPOUNDS, 


The chief forma in which lime ia used in connection with the soil are 
q:icklime, carbouate, phosphate, anperphoaphate, and sulphate of lima, I 
propose to offer aome suggestions on tha considerations which should guide 
our choice of the particular form of lima co anply according ta the circum. 
stances of various cxses. The carbonate, phosphate, and sulphate are 
natural productions, but quicktime and superphosphate are manufactured 
commodities. 

Quicklime.— Besides the name quickiime, if ia ¢alled hot lims, barned 
Hime, eauetio lime, &c.; but the single word “lime” exactly represents 
its composition, aud isthe beat term that can be used forit, This lime is 
Manufactured from ita carbonate,.which axists in the form either of time- 
stone or of chalk, and ia composed of fifty-aix parte of lime and forty- 
four parta of carbonic acid, making one hundred parte by weaicht of 
carbonate, By heating in kilna the whole of the carbonic aoid is 
driven off, and lime is lef. By thia treatment, the time having lost 
its neutralising acid, bas become a highly aotive aubstance, exhibiting 
great caustic properties, aud energetically endeavouring to unite with 
some other body capable of satisfying and neutralising its peculiarly active 
character, This craving ia usually satisfied in the following manner, 
Water may be added, or, if not, the lime wii! get is from the atmosphere, 
when combination takes placs. In the former case it is quickly accom- 
plished, and great heat is consequently developed ; whilst in the latter a 
slow union gaeas on proportionately as the lime can obtain the moisture 
from the surrounding air. When the reaction ia complete, hydrate of 
lime has been formed, and ita corp sition ia by weight as follows : lime, 
fifty-six parts; water, eighteen parts, This hydrate is « dry whitish pow- 
der, and ia seluble in water, which fact is highly important, as it will be 
seen that the next change renderait a body perfectly insoluble in that 
medium when pnre. Now the carbonic acid in the air begins to 
act on the hydrate, and gradually bat completely turna out the water, and 
in coureo of time regains ita origiual pesition of uniou with the lime, so 
that now we have the game compound that we atarted with, viz. carbonate 
of lime; andthe only difference is that now itis ina minutely divided 
state, and 80 can the betfier ba acted npon by disintegrating agencies, but 
otherwise it ia quite as insoluble aa the chalk was in the first place. Thera- 
fore, to furnish plant food for preseut usa, the lime should be applied 
befora it has takeu back its cabonic acid from the atmosphere, 

Now, these various changes must be clearly auderstood if we are to know 
when and how to apply lime to the soi] to the greatest advantage to the 
land and ourselve3, When the lime ie in the esil, supposing, for inatance, 
in its form of hydrate—inatead of getting suoplied with carbonic acid 
from the air, it gets it from decomposing matter in the soil, and by 
ao carrying off the prolucts of decomposition, aids aod bastens the decay 
of further portious, aud thus assiats in bringing them into a form available 
for plut food. Butif the lime aa been lonz exposad to the air before 
apreading upon the land, this valuable property is entirely Jost. On the 
other baud, it is not wise’ to spread the lime before it has become 
hydrated, as supposing thera are compounds of ammonia iu the aoil, 
the lime sized upon tho acids of theses compounda and sets free tha 
aramonia, which rapidly escapes into the air; besides, instead of causing 
the decomposition of orgaute matter ta a favourable manner, it would 
take away ita wator,dry it up, and tend to ¢irbonise it nod render it 
usslesg, The lime ahonuld realiy be ahot in heapyin convenient places, 
and slaked in the same way a3 the bricklayer alakes hia lime for making 
mortar ; and aa soon a7 it hea been mixed np with suffisient water it sbould 
be covered up with earth, to keep the carbonic acid of the atmosphere away 
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from it. After allowing it time to alake, it should be quickly apread upon 
the laud aud harrowed iu immediately. It should not be ploughed in, aa it 
is well knows that lime rapid]y sinks into the soil, so that it only requires ® 
superficie] covering of earth, just sufficient to keep the air from readtly 
reaching it. Lime applied iu this way also asaiata in decompasing the racky 
materials azisting in soil, thereby iibera:ing the alkaliva aud aiding the 
formation of nitre, which ts of such well-known value as manure. In thig 
forum alao it neutralises free acida, and alae renders land light and poroua 
—~sometiwues, in fact, too porous for Wheat aud other crops requiring 
compact suils for their perfeot development, In cages of this kinl, the 
rolier will generally be a sufficient remedy, as it is only the mechanical 
actiou of the lime, and not ite chemical eompusition, that has cauged the 
difficulty, Indeed, it ig impossible to injure Leavy land by the application 
of line in auy quantity, provided ista properly alaked aud applied 1 its 
hydrated form. With lighter solia it ia diferent, aud if too sauch dime, fn 
ita caustic form, be apphed to these, it quickiy decomposes the sutall avail- 
able quantity of organic matter which auch soils contain, und tses it up 
iu one port season. Nodonbt it whips up the immediate crop, but it 
doea so at the expanse of the future. ‘To guile of this kind sulplate may 
be apphed aa asource of lime iu large quantities withour the slightest fear of 
injury, andimieed, with the most beveficial reeulis; but of Lhis [ will speak 
lateron. With regard to the jimes manuiactured from chalk, it is believed 
by cultivators that those tuade frow tho lower gray chalk give better resulta 
thau the purer aud whiter limes from the upper beds, and many who huye 
had long experience, williugly give a bigher price for the grey than the 
white. Before Jeaving the consideration of this simple form of lime, it 
may be well to mentiou that ifitie mized with perfectly fresh manure no 
harm, will happen ; but ifdecompogition has commenced ammonia hae been 
formed, and, no matter what form it way bave tuken—whether carvouate, 
bumate, ulmate, &e,, the lime will inevitably seize upon the acid and set 
the ammonia free to eacape into the atmosphere. 

| Phosphate of Lime, auch anie found in bones, coprolites, and other na- 
tural substances, is compnsed of lime, 169 parta, and dry phosphoric acid 
142 parts, by weight. In thie form it is a perfectly insviuble aubstance, 
the bone produgtion being, however, more readily changed to a eoluble 
form than the mineral. Banes in their uvatural form caunot act aa plant 
food, Whether they are heaped with earthy matter, or whether as bone 
dust they are applied to the soil, the subsequent action in either case is 
similar, Tua organic portion ig fermented and decowposed, and the 
phosphate of lime ie ected upon in the foliowing mwauner, Carbonic acid is 
perbapa the most obliging scidknown. Itis turned out of ita combination 
with ail basic substancea by the direct application of apy otber acis 
wider tha Sean; bot in the case noder consideration it haa a alow, 
uu¢ effective revenge. It haa auch an affinity for Jime that, under 
guch conditions as it fluds in the eoil or compost beap, it graduaily takes 
away one-third of the lime from the insoluble phosphate, forusing witt: it 
chalk, and leaving the remaining two-thirds behing, These two-thinis 
are new in combination with the original quantity of phosphoric acid to. 
gether with some water whieh has also been adunutted, and the subatance 
wowformed ig biecgicic phosphate of lime, its composition by weight beng 
aa follows : Lime, 112 ; phosphoric acid, 142; and water, £8 Here, it will 
be sean, tha carbouie acid las taken away 50 parte of the tima to form cholk, 
whilat 18 parts of water have replaced the 56 parts oflime taken awiy. 


The new body is fairly soluble, and is protatly the very best form of |! 


phosuhate of lime to add to the laud. It ia ubie to furnisu plant food slowly 
but surely ; itis sufficiently soluble, but it ia not rapidly used up, and jt 
feeds the plaut through all stages of ita growth. Cultivators were perfect- 
iy autwhied with fermented and ground boues until it was ionde known 
that, if poves were subjected to treatwant with sulphurie acid, a wore 
aolunie aud, it was supposed, better manure Was obtained. 

This digcovery waa immediately utilised by a well-known manufacturer, 
and so great was bis succesa that other large mukera sprung into 
existence ong after another, until the industry has wow become of euor- 
mous dimensions. Now twany bamireia of thonsauds of tons of 
pyrites are imported auuually for the mauufacture of the stlphuric 
acid required to make thia manure, The principle iavelred in the 
production of euperplosphate is as followa; after the gelaive bus 
beeu extracted frum tue tones, they are treated with sulphuric acid, in 


provortion of 196 tb. of pure acid to 310 th.of boua phosphate. Aw before 
stated, thie bone phosphate ia composed by weight of 168 parta of lime 
and 142 parta of dry phosphoria acid, The sulphnric acid now acta in 
precidely the same way thatthe carbuoic acidin the soil acted under the 
oiler aystem, but it does exactly twice the work of the Jatter, aud it does 
it rapidly instead of by a tedious process. Instead of takiug away 56 parts 
of lime, aa the carbonis acid did, itappropriates 112 parts, forming gypsum 
in this case instead of chalk, agin the former, and leaving the new 
compound —uamelr, superphosphate of lime, to possess tie following 
coinposizion: Lime by weight, 56 parts; phosphoric acid, 142 parta ; aud 
water, 36 parts. Bo now we have leas lime by 56 parta, and more water by 13 
parte, The gypaum formed artificially in the manufastnre of thie 234 paria 
of superphosphate amounts tu 272 varta, aud the two bodies are in a state of 
intimate miztire, and so remain to be scald, aa te well understood, ag super- 
phosphate of lime; nud some manufseturers further add large quantities of 
ground gypsum a3 a “drier,’ Therefore commercial superphosphate is very 
largely made up of gypsem. It was found that minera) phosphates, auch 
ap coprolites, might ve mixed with the bones without seriously interfering 
with the quality of the taanure, aud it ia now ofter the practica to mix 
equa) quautities, aid afterwards treat the mixture with the sulphuric acid. 
This has the effect of keeping the prica withiz reagouable limita. The action 
of superphoaphate depends greatly upon the composition of the aoil to which 
it ia applied, Leaving the gypeuta for the present out of consideration, it 
is found that, if there are no free basic gubstauges or carbonates present in 
the soil, the superphosphate ia quickly dissolved, and causes rapid and 
rauk growth; but ita effeota are quickly exhausted, and the plant 
then failato acquire that nourishment it needa to fili its cella in the 
later stagea of ita growth. But it tlmost alwaye bappena that there ia 
more or lesa lime, or carbonate of lime, in the soil, and this iinmediateiy 
seizes upon portion of the phosphoric acid of the enperphoephate, and 
leaves precisely the Baine compound as that obtained by the fermentation of 
bones, Which criupound is the megu betteon the vatural insolouble tricalcic 
phosphate and the extremely soluble superphosphate of jime. Thia medium 
compound i also the forw of the socailed “ reduced superphosphates,” which 
froin age and contact with basic aubstarcea have lost aome of their phos. 
phoric acid ; and though thereby they have become commercially depreciated 
in value, their practicn] utility bag for many purposea Imoreased. So, asa 
tule, after auverphospate hua been applied to land, it becomes exactly similar 
to fermented bones, with ane great difference, however, viz.. that the former 
containg at least half ite weight of gypsum; and some cf the goad resulta 
ueinily agcribed to superphosphate are dua to ihe presence in its composi- 
kiun of Guia jatge proportion vf sulphate of lime, Superphosphate stould be 
applied in amall quantities to all soiig that are short of phoaphoric acid ; 
init it would often be found that a dressing of gypsum mixed with boue 
duat and soot, &., would be equaily efficacious, at a lesa cost. 
; Carbonate of lime in the form of chalk, marl, shell, sand, &c., ia somoe- 
times uaed for applying to land, aud in some oases it bas ite advantages 
over hot lime ; for though it does not decompose the silicates, it does not 
use up the organic mutter, and therefore is better adapted for light soil, 
which bave uot euy organic matter to spare, It cau alieo sometimes 
be obtained aba very cheap rate, and, where lime ia dear, economical 
reasons way dictate itsuse. It ia useful for neutralising free acidg in 
soils, and Bo eweetening tha herbage ; but it ia lumpy and insoluble aud 
difficult to deal with, and, with mauufactured lime and ground gypeum at 
reasonable prices, chaik ig not likely to be used to any extent by practical 
peopla. | 

Sulphate of Lime ig found naturally in the form of gypsum, which is 
composed of lime, 56 patts ; dry sulphuric acid, 6 parts and water, 36 
parte, by weight. Tuis requires grinding before it is available for use, 
anlit cau now be obtaiued iu the form of powder at a very moderate cust, 
‘Lhe suiphate of lime is uacful as plant food, wheuever a soil requires liwe 
or aulphurie acid. Liine is present in most sous, but many districta are 
very deficient in ailphucic acid, and ground gypsum is the most convenient 
and tua cheapeat for of sulphuris acid to apply. Where a auniy soil re- 
quires lime, in which case guicklime is objectionable, gypsum answers the pur- 
pose admizabiy. It is portable, easily spread, and slowly soluble, and it assists 
auch light soils, both wechanically and chemicaliy, iu retaining armoiiacal 
and other manuurea that are applicd to them. The best reaulia nay o# 
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abtained by using gypsutn with guauo, boue dust, shoddy, rags, soot, aud 
other vitrogenous and phospha'ic manures, and % would probably be found 
that a mixture of bonaduat and gypsum would produce a more lastiug 
effect at a cheaper rate than would the application of superphos- 
phate of lime. Those who use gypsum asa top-dreasing, prefar .to 
sow % on dewy mornings or evenings, or during a alight shower of 
raiu, eo that it clings to the leavea of the plante, and they way that its 
effects, when it cotitinuea foraome time on the leaves, are very remarkable. 
Where a soil is dafisieut in sulphates, and yet coutainsg an excess of 
organic ecida, which rendera it sour, an application of 80 per cent. of 
gypeum mixed with 10 per cant. of lime, or 20 por ceut. of chalk, would 
be an ¢Gfiiciont remedy, There are, however, some aamples of gypsum, 
particularly that from Sussex, which contam 10 to 15 per cent. of 
carbonate of lime in their composition ; and in euch a case as the one 
under consideration « dressing of thia kind of gypatm would effectuaily 
eure the scurness without aug admixture of lime or chalk, and it wold 
certajniy be the moet oonveniaut aud best kind to apply.,—W. J. Kemp, 
ts Field, | 





A GARDEN INDEX EXPURGATORIUS. 


. We serlously meditate the making of an iudax, after the Roman mathod, 
of ail the plaute unworthy of aultivation. [t is very well to say thene 
things are a matter of taste, but we do not believe in that way of settling 
questions, Soores of planta are under cultivation, taking up much room 
and eatiug fine silky loam, which should give place to really beantiful aud 
distinct ones. Our botanic gardens are a casein poiut. Of course they 
ought torepresent tha greatest variety of vegetation possible, but we think 
that even they might do that while helping us te a more beautiful gardag 
flora. Weoould mention mang weedy plants grown in botanic ‘gardens 
thaé are not a whit more useful in illustrating au Order or Claasto which 
they belang than the more beautiful plauta would be. Indeed, in many 
ef our uurserias of lata years, where plauts are ouly grown for cammercial 
purpower, one might often illustrate au Order better than in any botani,g 
gerdon, Whatever excuse there may be for a bdbotavic garden growiug 
wealy types of plants, and perhaps having masses of things that grow in 
the hedges or fields aroaud, there can be little for a private garden in 
which We szpect to find planta grown for thoir beauty, and net revre- 
sentations of things we see in the hedgas or ditches around, or subj-cte 
otherwise valuelesa for cultivation. The subject has many aap-cta, 
Bometimes plants are objectionable, nof only from the shert period 
during which they dowar, and the great apace they take up, but also fromm 
the danger there ds of thair over-running precious apace and exhausting 
precious soil, This ig.true of agsecond or third rate Aster and many 4 
Golden Rod. Sometimes a plant, not objectionable in itself, may be quite 
vowdorthy of a place in consequence ef the greater beauty of an allied 
plant. For instance, numbers of Silencs aro in cultivation where one or 
two of the very best would amply gatisfy.. Even in a botenia garden we 
should not grow more than three or four of the perennial Catchfies 
Bometimes we come to a ganus that might be said to be all beautiful, like 
the Speodwells, but what a lot of weak, poor, short-lived things are thege ! 
No plants sre-more in want-of selectiou. One hint onr realers might take, 
that is, that it would be well to place all new comors not known to them 
oo their trivl in a nursery plot or border to test their value or fituess for 
their garden, aud to increase thamif they are worth it at the same time. 
One of the commonest sighte ia a “rock garden” overrun by certain rub. 
biehy plants that never ought to have been allowed to grow near it. How 
often, alas, does one see the growth of a Dead Nettle or St. Joho's Wort 
or Willow Herb, or even worse things, which have driven the souvenir of 
the beauty of a true alpine plant from what might be properly called an 
alpine garden. No ove can evan in any possible way conueot tha brijliancy 
aud the exquisite forme of the higher mouvtain plants wiih the weedy 
subjects in question. —Zhe Garden, 





ON STRIKING CUTTINGS. 
Those whe try to raise plants from cuttings fail mora frequently than 
they succeed. A cutting ia a amal] branch or piece of stem, and usually 
with ita leaves, Those leaves are constautly evaperatiug water, which go 


long as the cuttings are attached to the planta aro supplied by the root 
When the slipiia severed fram the piant the supply of moisture ia removed, 
but as evaporation conkanues the leaves wilt aud the outting iteslf will 
apon dia If cuttings are set in a pot of mail, the dry air takes uD 
moisture from their leaves wore ravidly than if can be sanpplied frow 
the soil through the wounded end of the sem and tha slips soon fail, 
If we place a tell glass over the cuttings the air within the glass soon 
becomes saturated with moisture, and asit can take apne more, it no 
louger makes a demand upon the moisture ef the anttings. Preventing 
evaporation in chia manner is often cailed by gardenera “ keeping close.” 


‘ Ususliy the edge of the boall-glasa seta upon tie surface of the soil of the 


peta; ome pota are made with a groovein theic rim which receives the 
edge of the gine. Smail cuttings may hava a tumbler, goblet, or-other 
giaga turned orer them, All:who would grow vlaute from slips canoot 
always procure anch glaases, and mast contrive anme other method of 
“eaping cloae.” A small glazed frama, like a Wardian Case, may be set 
over a pot -of onttings. The pot may beset in atight box ef the proper 
fiza which may hecovered bya poneof glass. If the top of the box be 
ont sloning, more light will be adinitted. There are but few plants that 
have not been propigated by cuttings of some kiud, aud if the amateur 
gardeuer fails wita ona method he should try another, American Agricubiurist 





WARDIAN CASES, JARDINIERES, &c. 


A Wardian cage concista of «a hage, gvenernliy ae oblong box, covered 
with s Rquare glass frame under which certain plants can be successfully 
grown. This ia now considered by many aaa sdesitable ornament for indoor 
decoration. When neatly and artiatically filled with suitable plants, 
a Wardian cass becomes a thing of beauty. Theas cazes may be casily 
aud cheaply made by avy oue possessed of ordinary mechanical akill. The 
base or box ahould be oblong in shapa, ab least eight inchea deep, and lined 
ingide with zinc or tin plate, securely soldered to prevent the water and 
soil from atuining the wood. A casa made in this manuer will endure a 
number of years without decaying. Over the case a square glass frame 
should he made to fit euugly, and it sheuld be from eighteen inchea to two 
fect high seas to allow the planta that ure to be grown in it plenty of room. 
Wheo the cage ani fremo are fvished the whole should be mounted upon 
& atand, or lega can be mate, and uuder them place castora. Before planting 
makes small fuunel hole through the bottom of the box to allow the 
surplua water to escape rapiily, and hefure puttingin the soil cover the 
bottom of he box two inches deep with broken «rocka or charcoal to 
facilitate a rapid drainage, a matter absolutely eansential to the healthy 
growth of the planta, Fill the box within an inch of the top with fine rich 
peaty loam, and alt will be ready to receivethe planta. Those suitable 
for crowing tn & cage of this kind should be ench ag will live end thrive 
in a wmeitet, atill atmosphere, and are of alow growth, all rampant, rank 
grawers muat be discarded aa beiug wholly unsuitable, as they would soon 
become of such -proportions that they could net be confued in ao limiued 
@ apace, 

[u arranging the planta in the case particular care should be taken to 
have tham ao placed that the tallest growing ones will be in the centre 
and grading downward according to size, The whole surface of the aoil 
muy be covered with trailing Iycopodium, by placing amall pieces here 
and there it will soon spread entirely over it, making a beautiful groundwork, 
Small highly colered shells, aud beautifully colored pebbiea are scattered. 
about among the plauts to euliance the bounty of the whole, After the case 
hea bean filled the seit ehould be thoronghly soaked with lukewarm water. 
Remove the case to a wlady place for three or four daya to allow the plants 
to recuperate, after which it can be placed in the full Jight with safety, 
The lid or top should be lifted whonever there is excessive moisture on 
the inside, which will be indicated by its trickling down on the insida of 
the glass, Asa rola the pianta abould have fresh air by lifting the lid 
fora few minutes each day, but beware of all cold draughts, Ordinarily 
onoe & month is often enough ta water, ‘This muat always ba governed by 
circumstances, but they should oever be allowed to uecome dry, rememtaering 
that with warmth and moisture success is certeiu.—Anierican Agriculturiat. 
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TOMATOES, 


A olever writer bag declared that in the eating of tomatos lies the hope 
of the human race for deliverance from liver complaints. This should be 
good news alike to unfortunate sufferers from the ile to which the liver 
ia heir and alao to growera of the Tomato. We may be pardoned for 
thinking that thie assurance isa little exaggerated, and that, further, it is 
not probable that becanse of the discovery medical men will bave to ahut 
upabop. Ifbut ous tithe of the virtues found, or said to be foond, in 
various fruits or compounds Were genuine, death should long since have be- 
come unknown to na, and the human race should be acjoring the felicity 
of living in perfect health and beauty for ever, But whilat we may throw 
just a shade of doubt over the light of the Tomato discovery, wa can hardly 
desire to offer any chack fo the goneral aw, if the publio like, unlimited 
censumption of that fruit. That they will ever becotua acceptable ag or- 
dinary uncecked Fruita aseauaimprotable. A boy who would davour sont 
Apples with guate, aod think bimeelf the anvy of the human race if he 
had a bushel of such seid and indigestible products, would turn with dia- 
gust from the mawkiahly sweet Tomito. We mast train fora tong while 
to get an appregiative palate for them, and when we bave ottaiued that, pro- 
bably the appracia'ion for better frnite will be goue. Therefore we must 
fall back upon the Tomato in its cooked form if weare to be saved from 
the horrora of bilaand disorganised livera, and thera it ia our trowles 
begin, because itis not every one who can cook a Tormate. We oy go 
further aud say that, whet with the difficuities with which bad seasons now 
and then beset the plants, itia not every one who can grow them, Ail 
the world eata Potatos, and to thase we have alrendy ascribed certain an- 
tiscorbulic properties: who will go far become the benefactor of mankind, 
particularly that portion troubled with derangad livers, a3 ta tack on to the 
Potato the medicinal properties of ita brother Solanum, the Tomato? That 
would beindead a glorious result, worthy the approbation of grateful 
humanity,—Gardener'a Chronicle, 


- 





LOOALITIES BEST BUITED FOR MATURING SEED. 


The last report of the United States Commissioners of Agriculture con- 
taina a paragraph under the obove heading by Mr. Perak OHenpezson, of 
Naw Jersey. Itis intersting in ite relation to the seed trade between the 
Statea and thia country. Sead-growisg, it is stated, ia now getting to be 
ove of the industries of the United States, and owing to the great variety 
of climates and soil at their command, thea Ameriesna ara now anpplying 
Europe with that which a fow years ago they imported. Further. the re- 
porter predicta that in a majority of the seeds of the garden, the balance of 
the trade will ultimately be in their favour, ag it alrealy is with a mnjority 
of the saada of thefarin, ‘Thera are ceitain secis, however, which caruot 
be lharvested good, and it will always pay better to import them than to 
sow inferior home saved. Thus all Ceuliflower aeed is imported from Europo, 
All attempts that have been made to save seed there have proved nearly 
abortive. The imported seed is rarely imported at less than 25s. per pound, 
aud some of the famous early kiuds, as “Soowball,” cost nenrly £20 per 
pound, Paraley, Endive, Radish, and Spinach seed ia algo nearly ail imported. 
The rengon why thay caunet be profitably raised in the United States is, 
that the winter is too coll and the snmmer too hot, Some plants, like 
the Radish, will produce seed, but the first generation shows great 
degeneration, Little Cabbaye sead is now importal, though it¢ ig aeld 
rouch cheaper iu Europe than in the States, because the orep ia tos 
important to risk any covaideration of prica, and what are growu aa the 
favourite varieties in Europe are not to be compared with those which 
have originated in America. Seed saved near the aea is preferred. 
From the export it would seem that ming other seeds that are now 
raise wonld be imported were there no great risk of getting iwpure 
weed, Celery secd, for example, ia grown by markot gardeners at five time, 
the cosas of imported aeed, as the danger of gotting a spuriong sert is ao 
great. Largs qnautities of Peaa are still imported, but the great bulk naed 
are grown in Canada aud New York State, The Oatig a plant that rapidly 
deteriorates from home-grown seed, the third generation being on au average 
12 to i4 pounde lighter per baghel than the average weight of Scotch QOata. 


ROSE ELECTIONS, 


Some of the horticultural journals occupy themselves much about what 
they call Rose olections, in which every body puta down what he considers 
to bathe best Rowe from all points of view. They simply lead to the 
enumeration, iu most cases, of a fow Rogea that we already admire—euch as 
La Frauce and Maréchal Niel. In other words, much trouble ia takau ta let 
aa know what wa know already. Wo trugt theee lists or selections will have 
littls influence in limiting our appredintion of the Roas—a beantiful plant 
in every shape and variety, and ths tras way to lonk at it ig to have Roses 
for overy taste, every position, avary climate ; and, if possible, avery garden, 
What ia the gool of all hybridising and crossing, and years of care, if it 
only letaus know a set of half-asiozen or a dozen varieties, which every 
body bas and knows already ? The Rose is of infiuite beauty and shape, 
and variety of colour, but not if we limit it to the fow varieties which every 
body declares to ba the “very best.” ‘There area beautiful old Roses, which 
have chara quite as high as those which have succeeded them—at least 
forsome of us, There are Roses atill obtainable with soureniva of 200 or 300 
years ago. In Roass, aa in other things, what one hardly ever sees carried 
out wonld be the right thing—that is to say,to adopt the variety to the 
position, Inatead of eversbody growing La Franca aud Maréchal Niel, and 
Roses equally popular, wheather ther did well or notin the position or 
climate, Some mild diatricts would favour a different type of Rose from 
what cold and dry ones would. Then there are the trates of the owner to be 
cousulted, who may, very properly, like to geo other Roses in his garden be- 
gidea what he asea every where algo, and it might be well not to admit our 
vigitora in congidering such matters, because it would surely gratify all of 
ua more to ees Rows we were not accnstoned tothan every where the same 
aleated of universal guffrigs, Fortane’a Yellow ia not supposed to be a firat 
rate Rose, at least we do not suppose it would come inte the very aslect 
gicotion returns of these writera ; but it iaa lovely Rose withal, aud one of 
the wost pleasant surprises we have hud for anme time was frome large 
plant of it wreathing one of the pillara in the kitchen garden at Blenheim, 
sendiug down a shower of buds aod flowers. So, again, there are many 
Roaee of twenty or thirty years ago which in the chase after novelties have 
dropped tote the bickground, and which in many cases hare the highoast 
merit and beauty ; in fact, it would not be interesting to make a Ross garden 
without the chosen, aud protably a fairer Rose garden could be mado of 
it thau of all the full-tlown necepted of the people, Then we have tha 
different fainilies of Rages, which sors may prefer to atudy, snd s very good 
thing it would ba if each [over of Rosaz woul extand hia favours to one 
particular Roa family or group, aud study aud grow then to a larg. 
er extent than others. How of the lovely wild Roses that never 
enter into thasa aslections’at all, aud of tha single Roses, which have 
all been thrown away in the race afrer double onea ? The diy will soon come 
when people will appreciate a fine hybrid singia Rose, just as they have 
lately learned ta appreciate the single Dahliaa, which are many of them 
realiy handaomer than the double ones, but, according to the now forgotten 
rites of the florist, were a year or two ago the only oneBever seen.—The 
Garden, 





ON SOME POINTS IN CONNECTION WITH AGRICULTURAL 
CHEMISTRY, 


At the recent meeting of the British Association for the Advancement 
of Science, held at Sheffield, Dr. Gilbert, at thea requeat of the Chemical 
nection, gave some account of reaults obtained at Rothameted, of which the 
following is briefly the aubataace :— 

He gated that, in the course of tho experiments conducted there, Wheat 
had now been grown for thirty-six years in auccession on the game land, 
Barley for ¢wenty-dight years, Outs for nine years, root-crops for more than 
thirty yanrs, and Beaua alao for about thirty years. Experiments on an 
actual course of rotation hv extended over thirty-two years. And, lastly, 
experiments had been conducted on the mixed herbage of grasa-land, in Mr. 
Lawes’ Park, for twenty-four years, ‘They found minor distiustiong in the 
Mmanurial requirements of different planta of the same natural family, but 
very great distinction in the requirements of plants of differant natural 
families, The geamineous crops are very low ju their percentage of nitrogen, 
and yield but a gwall quantity of it per acre ; yet uitrogeuous ulalures are 
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very effective when applied to such crops, Laguwinvua crop-, on the other 
hand, ere very high in their percentage of nitroges, and yield a large 
awount of it per acre. Yet,-vitrogenons manures are of little arnil te thugs 
plants, and potass manire ie ospecially effestive, Tue diffareuce iu the 
wanure requirements of plants of some oster natural faulies was also 
pointed out, | 

Much more complicated, however, waa the problew when experiments were 
made upyu the mixed herbage of grasa-land, where they might bave ft 

ty or Mure species growing in association, representing perhapa twauty 
naturel fawilies. Jt was at ouce found that the wauurea which wost favour- 
ed grawinvous crops grown separately on arable land, brought forward the 
grawineous planta iu the mixed herbage, Those, en the other hand, which 
favoured the Leguminoss, grown separately ou arable land, bronght forward 
the Leguininose ia the ined berbage, The plaute of other natural famsliea 
aiad exhibited characieristi¢ suaceptibility to Lhe manures ewplored. In fact, 
Boy manure that is anything that Wereuse: the growth of any apecicy 
induces a strugyla, greater or less in degree, causing w greater or leag 
diminution, or a disappearance, of som other species. Hauce, the tweuty 
different piote iu the experiments in question soon showed as many 
distinct floras. ‘Tables wera exhibited iHlnatrating the variation in the 
uumber of apecies, which waa iu some caged fifty, and in others under 
twenty ;and the percentage by weight, and the amounta per sere, which 
the diffurent naturai families yielded, were also shown. 

There ware very great differences, wot only in the fora, but also in the 
character of davelupiment of the pianta, degree of luxariance, teudency to 
form leaf o¢ atain, bo mature, or otherwise, aml av o.; and with tues there 
were also very great differences in the chemicat comporition of the proiuuce, 
The dry matter of the mized herbage cuntained, per cout, H gone cases, 
ene aid @ balf times as much nitrogen aa in otiars, and the amount of nitro. 
geu in the prsiues per acre was-brea times as mech in some cases ag in 
others. The percentage of potasa in the protuco raried aa one-to two, and 
the amouut of potasa yielded per acre as oue to five, in the different expari- 
ments: snd thare were considergvle diffgrences awong the other conatitu- 
ents, The produce of the reapectiva natural familica,when normally deve- 
loped, and when ripe, way be aid to possess a characteriatio composttiou 
Wituin certain jimwita. Yet the composition vatied immensely accordiag to 
the conditivns supplied, tia species gruen, aud the oharacter of deve opment 
induced. ‘Tuug che val of the separ ited gramineuds protucs glowed « varia- 
tion in the percentage uf putads of from about twenty-four to avout forty, 
the ash of the ieguminous producs from twelve to thirty-three, and that of 
the mized produce uf the other natural families from sereuteen to thirty- 
BOF OI, 

Oue point of sapecial interaast was the difference in the amount of nitrogen 
taken up ever a gives area OF plana of different uatural families. Tue wea- 
surable, or as yet measured, anuual deposition of combined nitrogen from 
the atmosphere waa quite inadequate to account for the amounts taken up 
by the vegetation Even unmanired lauds way loge more tau this by 
drainage, ib was asgained by some thas somp plants assimilated the 
free nitrogen of the atmosphere, whilet othera did not ; sud if this wera 
established, mauy existing difficulties would be explained away. But Mr, 
Lawes ant he (Dr, Gilbert) considered that the balance of tie direct az paris 
mental evidence on the point was decidedly against the auppeation of the 
assimilation of frse nitrogen—the balance of existing indirect evidence 
even alao in favour of thé aupoogition that the differant plants only teok 
up combiued nitrogen, and chiefly from the soil, {ft was shown, by 
refarence to their experiments at Rothamsted, that iu the growth of 
Wheat or Barley forimany yeara io Bugcessiou on the same land, without 
pitragencus manure, the annual yiehi of mitragen tu tuy crop grudually 
diminished. With thia thera was a diminution in the percentage of 
nitrogen in the soil, In the. cave of the root-eropa, where, under stunlar 
conditions, the diminution of the annual yield of nitrogen wag greater than in 
the case of the cereais, the diminution in the percentage of the nitrogen in thea 
goil was also greeter. lu the case of Beaus there waa also a diminution in 
the yield of witrogen inthe crop, but still inuch more wag Sieided over tha 
Jater petiod than in either Wheat or Barley, ‘The Bean Geld did not, how- 
aver, alow a marked reduction of nitrogen in the surface sotl. Li the case of 
the mixed berhage experiments, vary mauch more nitrogen wis yielded oF the 


application of potass manure, in great pact due to the increase growth of 


leguminous piants, and there they found « great reduolion in thé perosutage 
of witrogeu in the gull, [nn the case of Cluver, growa for weany years in gar+ 
deu soi), the percentage of nitrogen in tbe soil was also very largely reduced. 
Part of thig reduction might be dus to iosa by drainaze, sud iu other waya, 
vut the indioathm waa that the Lezguuninaves tad durived thetr nitrogen fram 
the auvil, 

Adinitting that the sources of tha whole of che nitrogen of vegetation 
Were cousiusively made out, they nevertheloas considered that the existing 
evidence Wag against tha idea of the assimilation of free nitrogen by planta, 
and in favour of tha opiuien that the nitrogen was mainty, if wot entirely 
derived thrangh the medinw of the soil, Endependartly of the combined 
nitrogen which aoils receive from tha atwoaphere, or by wmanure, most hav, 
large accutunlated atores derived from past agea of vegetation, with perhaps 
greater nortal annual supplies than at present, and ¢ertainiy leas removaia, 
wid therefore gradu:l acoumulation. Ou thia point it muy be mentioned 
that a sainpie of Oxford clay, obtained in the recant anb- Wealden exploration 
boring, at a deoth of batween 609 and 690 feet, showed, on analygsia at 


Rothanated, approximitely the sawe percentage of ultrogen ag the subsoil 


at Hothamated taken toa depth of about 4 feet oniy. An aere of mader- 
ately ciaysy soil aod aubsoil my iideed contain several thousand 
pononds of combined uitreger within the deptha to which the roota of growing 
crops deacsnd.—Gardener's Chronicle, 





NOTES ON ROSE GROWING FOR BEGINNERS. 


Most books on Rose growing that [ have read give too many and toa 
copious directions, and make too little distinction bitween those which are 
important and those which are of slight importance only. Rose growing is 
really n very easy matter indeed. Ladvise avery beginutr not to turn his 
attention only to those Borts which are natally reckoned among the best. 
Let him plant in some partofhia garden—and he need not aslect by any 
meana the best—at feast one plant of the enmmon Dog Ruse (Rosa canina), 
one of the Rosa Manetti, aud one of the Rowe de in Grifferais, &c. Thess 
are exceedingly hardy, rampant growing sorta, with the utmost vigour of 
conatitation ;¢hey require uo skill in praning, aud in fact the Jess they are 
pruned the greater the quantity of blooms they produce, and #hether in 
wblaom of in berry they are besuciful, A beginner who purchases a lot of 
the veweat and most expensive Roses to start with, is ape to be-disheartened 
if these do not at once succeed and yield hima good return for his rathet 
extravagant outlay, and will in some cases throw ap Rose growing in 
disgust If, however, such a beginuer had planted a few of tha commonest, 
hardiest, and cheapest sorts, he would, when he saw bow thease would thrive 
antl produce thonsaquda of beactiful Aowers with littla or no care and attet- 
tion, he induced, even if all hig most anverty avd doukly dear favourites 
died, to proceal further. He would prohabiy say, * Well, if my ganien 
proiduces ao well, and tnanch profuaion, Rose bloors of this kimd wrth jirtle 
or no care on my part after [have once planted them, surely ] may be 
able to succeed with varieties of greater rarauesa and sorta that are bald 
in vreater estimation, with a little perseverance ;" at any rate, 1 think he 
wouldbe inducad totry, No one neet “turn up hia nose’ ata common 
Dog Rowse. No prettier aight can be imagined than a large plant of this in 
full bloom, as an object of garden decoration. A few of the old snmmer 
blooming climbing Roses should aleo be planted, as wellasa few plants of 
the fine old aumimer-hlooming kinda of the hybrid Bourbon and Gallica 
clasaes ; these being perfectly hardy, and abla te grow well in almost all 
golia and situations, will, by theie adaptability to circumstauces, tha ease 
with which they grow, and the profusion in which their flawere and 
eiquiaite beauty reward their proprietor, be aura to stimniate him to 
further exertions, Tha acquaintanes with Reses which a heginner will 
gain froin these old easily grown kinds, will aid him in cultivating the 
ware fashionable varieties of tha quesn of flowers, much more than any 
amount of diractions to be faund in bosks. DBurectious to a beginner 
should ba few, short, and concise, Much of the vivice piven in books on 
th- anbjset seems to be given with a view to show whit a claver fellow tha 
author ia, and how much be knows about Hossa, rather than with a view ta 
give real haip toa beginner, Oue thing which it ia most imporcaut a beyin- 
ner should learn ia tie difference batween a shoot from the ateck on which 
an Rose may be worked and a shoot froin tie Rone itasli. One of tie greatest 
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' gauaes of disappoiutment in growing the best sorts of Roses grisea from igno- 
rance on thie bend, aud it goes on a atage further, if the Rosa grower, in conge- 
quence, abtains planta of the most saperior varieties ou their own roots, for, 
thereby it ia probable ha jumps from the frring-pan into the fira. Only a 
few of the beat exhibition Roses do any good on their own roots, unless both 
the poaition and soil of the garden be exceptionaily favorable, and even 
than they cannot always be induced to aucceed, unless the aultivator be 
thoroughly acquainted with and experienced in their management. After 
the experienceof a very few seasons, an amateur, if be begin at the beginning 
and become acquainted with the commonest and hardiest before he attempte 
to depend entirely on the rarest aud most exquisite kinds, will surely mas- 
tor the art of Rose growing, and will find he can grow the best with ay 
great eage and aa little ohance uf diaappointmentas ha can produce Cabbagea, 

Ju order tht disappointmant to beginuers in growiug Roses shonld be reduced 
to a minimus, I vould have themtry firat those varieties which are the 
moet easy of cultivation; then aa they become more and more acquainted 
with the subject from their own observation, go will the directious given in 

hanks becoma mora iutelligibla to them; they may then try the beat kind 

with something like certainty of success, or at least with greatly lessened 

chances of faiiure, If the course [ recommend be followed, many wili become 

Rose growere who otherwise after ona or two trials, resulting in inevitable 


failure, would have given up in disguat.—J, FE. fowing i " Gardener's CAro- . 


nice.” 





“ HARPER’ 3 MAGAZINE” ON THE FUTURE OF GARDENING. 


Under the heading “The Possibilities of Horticulture” in the current 
number of Harper's Magatine, Mr. B.S. Paraous of Flushing, writes an 
articla, Aa Harper's Magazine is now published at each side of the 
Atlantic, and ia a periodical of aome considerable circaiatiou, it may be pot 
amiss to point out that the illustrations in thia article are almost outirely 
pernicious in their tendency, There are plenty of things to be learnt as 
to the possibilities of gardeuing aven in the wildest and oddest placea, 
and there ia scarcely a iandscapea paiuter of auy taste or power who caunat 
add toour Enowledga of, aud delight in, the art. Mr. Parsona interlards 
hia paper with beautifully cué illustrations of some of the moat depressing 
and most absurd gardeua in the world, Hers we bave presumably for owe 
edification, and Without a word of warning,a Boech tree trimmed into tha 
shape of the face ofa smoothing iron in Mr. Bargent's garden on the 
Hudsou River. Through the middle of the “sincothing” iron an aperture 
of the same form ia cut, and through thia formal hole in a formal tree we 
get a peep ofa beautiful river anda steamboat, The taste and labour 
displayed here need no comment, Mr. Sargent's garden is one of tho 
wuost beautiful in America, and really commands bowutiful views of a noble 
river,atd fine hill and other gcaucry from ita pleasant lawn; but-hore we have 
taken from it one of the meatest things possible in a garden, Then we 
have the [talian gardan at Mr. Hunnewell’a at Wellesley. The good Bir, 
Hunneweill, who haa one of the pretticst placea one could desira to see, 
with a pretty New England lake, bearing little fleeta of Nymphaa oddvata 
on its silvery face and fringed With native pines, thought well in a mo- 
ment of weakness to perpetuate some of our old topiarian notions, cut the 
edge ofa portion of hig beautiful lake into a seriea of steps, placed on 
these atepa a number of extinguisher-shaped Corifora, and cut a number of 
these into droll knataand knob and tiera, It 14 the only doubtful feature 
in a very preity place, and therefore most unftted to illastrate an articlo 
on the future of gardening in a popular magazine, Then we come to 
a fine engraving of the hedge garden at Hlvaston Caatla, England. It 
is one of the slightest things among the many published on the art of gar- 
dening. A thick hedge, with bolesin it, and a few lines and dots around 
the whole, lesa suggestive of whut ts possible and beautiful in gardens 
than a “bewitched barloy stack.” Thia kind of thing is not gardening 
at ali, but feverish and shameful extravagance, clipping miles of sbrnbs 
into hedgerows, and miles of treea into stiff walls. No true gardener 
stall is he whodosa this kind of thing, but a barber or stone-cufter gone 
astray in a woody place. Then we have what is called a trimmed 
Holiy, in ehape jike one of our dwarf plante of Arbor-vite; but on 
top of it a thing like a boy’a hoop mossed over—two shoots of the 
Holiy formed into aring—-a preity subject fora nineteenth century sug— 





gestion on artistic gardening! Oh! Mr, Parsons, with your good collec- 
tion of trees, and those fine magnolies on your lawn, and with that fair 
Hudeon rivar and those beautiful mountaina near you, with their thousand 
suggestions of the possibilities of gardening both in spring, summer and 
autumn, you would heve done better than this, especially when backed 
up by Harper's help in drawing and engraving !—Field. 
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THE GARDEN. 
ITS ARRANGEMENT AND MANAGEMENT. 
X. 


THe PROPAGATION oF PLANTS—(continued.) 


Buppine or Bup GrartTine.—We now come to what 
may be termed the “modern” method of propagation. 
Scarcely more than a century ago it was almost entirely 
unknown, and only practised by a very few scientific 
horticulturists who certainly lived ahead of their time, and 
whose “strange doings’ were frequently looked upon as 
something akin to witchcraft. It is only, however, during 
the last thirty years that its practice has developed so 
enormously, Weak now almost entirely superseded many 
aystems of grafting, inarching, layering and other means of 
increasing a vas: number of species of plants ; but it is 
principally in the propagation of the Rose that it has 
become so universally popular, and for this purpose 
in Europe and America it has almost entirely super- 
aeded every other means. In this country, and especially 
in Bengal, it has, however, been but very little practised. 
This is probably owing to the difficulty experienced in 
finding a suitable stock that can be worked easily. Fir- 
minger, in.his Manual of Gardening, gives the following 
method of raising stocks suitable for working :— 

“Lay down in au open piece of ground, at the end of 


the rains, a good supply of cuttings of Rose Edouard,- 
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about a foot long, having first removed all buds but the 


lowermost one at the base of the cutting and the two up- 
— Lay the cuttingsas sloping-wise as possible, 

uryling as muchas two-thirds of them, so as to leave 
ouly the topmost bud exposed, and press the earth down 
firmly upon them. When they have struck and become 
thoroughly established, they will be ready for budding 
upon, but they must be left just as they are till required 
for that purpose, at which time the earth must be re- 
moved, the upper part of the cutting laid bare, and the 
bud inserted in the usual way as low downon the stock 
ascan be conveniently gotat. The bark of the stock 
will be found always to part readily so long as kept 
moist by being let remain beneath the soil.” 

The above remarks apply equally well to Rosa gigantea, 
and this will be found a better stock than the preceding 
for hybrid-perpetuals and other strong growing roses, but 
for tea rosea it is preferable to substitute the old China 
rose Due de Berri or Archduke Charles, both of which - 
root very readily, and they have the additional advantage 
that the bark separates much more freely from the wood 
than either Rosa Edouard or Rosa gigantea. 

The best time for budding is during July and August, 
as at this time both stock and scion are in a vigorous state 
of growth, and besides at this period the bark of both yield 
more freely than at any other time. Budding in England 
has now been reduced to such a science that a really expe- 
rienced hand will rarely lose more than three to five percent 
of the stocks budded; in this country, with its many disad- 
vantages, we can scarcely hope to attain the same measure 
of success, but still budding, when properly carried out, is 
much more certain in its results than the style of grafting 
that is generally adopted here. We remember last season 
being anxious to get upa good stock of A. K. Williams, 
and had only one old plant of it. By grafting we might 
have got six or seven plants, but by budding we managed 
to work on about 60 stocks, upwards of 50 of which were 
Many people imagine that graftingis much 
more expeditious than budding, whereas the contrary is 
the case. Admitted that you may get a comparatively 
large plant to start with, the fact of removing it from the 
parent plant frequently gives it such a shock as to keep it 
at a standstill for months, A bud, on the contrary, is like 
a helpless infant made over to the care of a foster-mother 
who does not recognise the change of diet till he has 
become thoroughly accustomed te it, thrives accordingly 
from the first, rushes along ata glorious pace, and soon 
overtakes his big brother, who had been rudely torn from 
the parent stem after having arrived at an age when it had 
Jearnt to appreciate the comforts of a maternal home. 

_ Budding is one of those operations that is much more 
easily practised than described ; and, although extremely 
simple to the initiated, itis far from easy to the beginner, 
the slightest clumsiness or carelessness marring every pros- 
pect of success, The following, which lately appeared in the 
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columns of the Garden, gives a very graphic description 
of the whole process, and we feel assured will prove of 
- much assistance to any of our readers who wish to practis 
budding for the first time :— : 
“Phe practice of stopping before budding is always of 
doubtful utility. It is positively wholly mischievous when 
the stocks are far ahead of the rose buds, 0 long as 
the extremities of the roots continue in vigorous growth, 
the mere rush of the sap keeps the bark in a running 
condition. Once the sap is fairly arrested by drought, 
heat, stopping, completion of growth or any other cause, 
the bark gets fixed for the season, and budding from that 
moment becomes. difficult and precarious, if not abso- 
lutely impracticable. By cutting rosea early, and even 
when early sacrificing buds, a powerful influence is given 
to the plumping up of the wood-buds. Plumping up is 
essential to success in budding for three reasons. The 
first is, it gives the bud sufficient vitality or self-sustaining 
power to enable itto support itself until the stock takes 
it on, or in so closely as to feed 1t from its own larder— 
the roots,—and enables it to breathe through its own 
lungs and heart—the brier leaves—until it is furnished 
with these vital organs for itself. Further, plump, well- 
filled buds become active agents in promoting the union 
desiderated between the stock and the rose. Weakly, 
imperfectly developed leaf buds, are at best only passive. 
Should they survive removal fromthe parent rose, and 
live long enough in their novel position, the brier may or 
may not take them on or into its system. The chances 
are strong that the brier willnot. But the first bud 
rushes half way or more to meet, unite, and becomes one 
with the brier, and consequently a union thus promoted 
from both sides, like marriages based on affection, are sure 
ty prove attractive, successful and happy to all concerned. 
“The last reason for plumping up buds for budding is 
that only such can be properly prepared and inserted with 
all their growable properties intact. Itis not till buds 
are fairly and fully developed that they can be’ detached 
from their parent rose with base, bark and sap ina 
growing condition, With all these qualities in perfec- 
tion the rose-bud takes to the brier as a matter of course. 
Writing figuratively, its new home is so like its old one 
that probably the bud never knows the difference, not, at 
levst, till it has advanced too fast and too far to retreat. 
All this, however, assumes not only that stocks and buds 
are in the most perfeet condition, but also that the trans- 
ference 1s skilfully and rapidly accomplished, that no 
clumsy wounds ner bruises of bud nor bark are made, and 
tliat no sap is dried up nor mixed with separating water 
in the process. It would be hard to say whether water 
or air are the more fatal to a perfect and rapid union, 
“The wise budder will, as far as possible, avoid both, 
and mike the passage of the buds into-the stock as 
short and swift as possible. The greener, that is the 
more recent, the wounds are laid bare of bark and brier 
rind, and the sooner the buds are housed and finally fixed 
by secure tying into the stock, the higher the ratio of 
successful budding, and the longer lived and more heal- 
thy the roses will prove. | 
“Some stop the shoots on the stocks a week or two 
before budding. It gives freer access to the brier and 
renders the work of budding easier, but the shoots are 
_ better left intact. The stopping dams back the sap, and 
forces the buds off the stock, and also the rose-buds, to 
break into growth. This precocious development is look- 
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ed upon as an evil to be avoided by the experienced 
Rosarian, The free flow of the sap along the shoots of 
the stock helps the foreign buds to take more perfectly, 
facilitates the healing of the double wounds in the bud 
and the stock, and keeps the bud from breaking ; while 
enabling itto be filled up plumply with the best that 
the roots can supply. 

“ Having prepared the stocks, the next operation is 
putting in the buds. Are they to be picked out singly, 
or cul off in the mass? Must they be kept dry or plung- 
ed in water? May they be exposed to the sun or closely 
shaded ? And should they be taken at morning, noon 
or night? Such are samples of questions that all who 
grow roses have to answer, 

“It may, therefore, be useful to answer them once more 
as briefly as possible. Where the supply is limited, and 
the rose buds are near the stocks, it may be well to take 
off each bud singly. Buds may thus be removed from 
shoots without injuring them much, or arresting their 
growth. One-third of the section of wood is mostly 
deep enough for the removal of its shield or section of the 
bark. This leaves the pith intact, and the shoots will 
continue to extend as if no buds had been removed from 
its sides or base. But generally shoots from six to nine 
inches long are the most convenient from which to 
obtain a supply of buds. The latter. must be plump and 
well formed, though by no means ln 4 growing state. 
It is seldom that more than six such buds will be found 
on a single shoot, the base may be too far advaticed, the 
top too immature for buds. | 

Cutting the shoots where the useful buds begin, the 
upper and useful portion is removed as well as all the 
leaves, except small portion of the petiole or stalk. 
The spines are then to be rubbed off sideways witha 
quick action of the finger and thumb. Plunge them in 
water till wauted ? No, by no means! Each drop of water 
that reaches the fresh bark of the bud is a hindrance to 
its union with the stock. Nor must the buds bo dried. 
Sun or air-dried buds are buds hindered seriously from 
growing. Ifthe drying goes far growth becomes hope- 
less, Therefore the shoots with their supply of buds 
should be shaded from the sun and sheltered from the 
air. As to the time to take the buds off and put 
them on again, morning and night are preferable to noon, 
and dull days to light ones, though for reasons already 
stated, wet days should not be chosen for budding. 
Having proceeded so far with the buds, the next point 
is to insert them. Dash off the spines on the place select. 
ed for the buds; the best spot is about the centre of the 
space between the sets of leaves, Here the bark runs 
freely, Choose a space as near the base as possible, and 
this, not because it is always or often the very best 
possible for the taking of the bud, but to avoid the pest 
of suckers after the rose is estabiished. Make a slit 
with the kuife about one inch long in the centre of the 
shoot, and on its upper surface for convenience. <A cross 
cut may also be made at the top or bottom of the slit 
about one-third round the circumference of the trunk. 
This facilitates the insertion of the bud wih its shield of 
bark, otherwise it is not essential, and may often be 
injurious, Great care must be taken not to penetrate 
the wood in the slightest dezree in making either slit or 
cut. To prevent the possibility of this, the ivory han- 
dle of the budding knife is to be preferred for making the 
vertical slit, 
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_ The knife, if sharp, must be lightly handled in 
making the vertical one. Hundreds of atecks are broken 
off short by the buds, through the knife slightly 
penetrating the wood, in the making of this cross cut. 
Slightly mise the bark on one side to see that it runs 
freely. Thon turning to the stock of buds on the branch 
cut one off, always from the bottom upwards, beginning 
from a quarter to balf an inch below the bud, and 
penetrating to from a quarter to a third of the diameter of 
the wood. The section of the wood and bark .should 
average about one inch in length, the thickuess depend- 
ing on the size of the rose wood and the diameter 
of the stock. The amount of bark is of less moment 
than that it should be clean cut, unbruised, and 
that the wood should be abstracted from 1t without 
drawing out the base of the bud. Seizing the section 
of wood and bark in the left hand between the thumb and 
middle finger, using the base of the petiole and the bark on 
either side of the bud asa hold fast, the point of the 
forefinger is used as a slight lever to separate the bark at 
the base of the section from the wood, No sconer is this 
done than the pointof the budding knife and the thumb of 
the right hand are used to griphold of the woodand give 
it a sudden jerk out. The moment the bud is freed from 
the section of wood, it should be plunged intv its new 
home. MRaiging the edge of the stock already separated, 
the edge of the hand is slipped under the budding knife, 
at the same moment being brought down the other edge 
of the stock, and the bud following it home. Not an 
instant should be lost between the removal of the woody 
section and the sending the bud home among the healing 
uniting forces of the stock; once safely home, with no 
more wounds and bruises than is incident to the operation, 
leave well alone. The tying should be done at once, and 
every budder should tie his or her own buds. Various 
time saving ties have been suggested, such as those of 
flexible metal, India rubber, elastic or adhesive felt or 
paper, &c. But there are no tiesin fact equal to wool, 
matting, or grass, The ties must be tight to render the 
buds immoveable, for there can be no union apart from 
immobility at first. Tightness is algo needful to get the 
edges of the bark as close together as possible. The 
wounds are thus speedly healed, and the bud made part 
and parcel of the stock as far as ita health and supplies of 
food go. There are different modes of tying, some 
proceeding from the top downwards and others from the 
base upwards; the latter isto be preferred. Lither wa 
care must be taken to leave the bud room to swell. 
In a fortnight or three weeks, or at the latest a 
month, it is well to go over the plants and remove 
or renew the ties. Where the buds have taken and 
the wounds healed, the ties should be taken off, But 
Where the uniting process is not quite completed, a 
new and looser tie should be substituted for the older one. 
In all cases, too, where there is any doubt about the 
union being complete, a fresh tie should be given. As 
the sudden exposure to the sun of only partially healed 
wounds often causes them to open afresh and renders them 
very difficult to heal, this untying is really all that should 
be done, except in special cases; such as when the stock 
seems to be taking away most of the strength from the 
rose, or when the rose-bud has already burst into a shoot. 
In the former case the points or a portion of the brier 
- Bhould be pinched out or cut off; in the latter it is 


better that the end of the shootis pinched off after it. 


-the rose. 


has made three or four leaves. The pinching in of the 
rose shoots prevent their being blown out by the wind 
in cases in which they have not been properly tied to 
the stakes attached to the stock. The weight of the 
rose shoot alone is frequently sufficient to wrench it 
from the stock when the union between the two can 
hardly be said to have grown into solidity. The stop- 
ping of course reduces the weight to very small propor- 
tions, the three or four leaves left affording but slight 
purchase for the wind, But this practice has other and 
more permanent advantages. Started buds left unstopped 
mostly throw their strength into the crowns of the shoots. 
Their vital force ia not seldom thrown away in flowers, 
which amateur budders are proud of pointing to as 
triumphs of skilful budding, but the production of which 
experienced oudders discouraye. And if these premature 
shoots do uot flower, their best buds are almost sure to 
be found on their prowtng extremities. The result is 
that, when cut back, they break weakly from thin and 
undeveloped buds at their basc; whereas by stopping 
the shoots the bottom buds are well developed. Con- 
sequeutly these are ready to produce a good shoot each, 
aud thus lay the foundation of a healthy symmetrical 
plant the first season. On the whole, there is no doubt 
that dormant buds, as a rule, yield the best results. But 
some roses are so excitable that almost before they have 
taken to their new quarters they begin to grow, and 
wherever such is the case, the pinching plan is far better 
for the future plant than letting them run.” 

After the budsare well established and growing freely, 
the stuck should be headed back to within three inches 
of the rose-bud, so as to throw the whole of the sap into 
If this is done too soon, or cut too close to tha 
rose bud, the latter does not grow well. The rose when 
inactive growth, will soon heal the wound, and absorb 
all the sap from the stock, and thoroughly takes posses- 
sion of the brier—in a word becomes tu fact a rose only, 
but never is the proverb, “ More haste less speed,” more 
true than in regard to the rapid conversion of the brier or 
stock into a flowering rose within three months or so of 
the time of budding. - 


THE CALCUTTA FLOW ER SHOW, 18385. 


Tre Annual Flower, Fruit and Veeetable Show, under 
the auspices of the Agricultural and Horticultural Society 
of India, will be held at their Gardens at Alipore on 
Friday next. Being under the patronage of Their Ex- 
cellencies the Viceroy and Countess of Dufferin and His 
Honor the Lieutenant-Governer of Bengal, it will no doubt 
attract a jarge number of visitors, and we hope @ large 
number of exhibitors also. : 

We recret, however, to observe that the Schedule of 
Prizes is almost identical with that of previous years, 
showing little or no improvement either in the value of 
prizes to be awarded, or in the classification of the various 
entries. 

It certainly seems a strange anomaly that in a city 
like Calcutta, where a race-fund of upwards of half a lac 
of Rupees is annually raised, and thousands are given as 
prizes to our voluntecrs, enormous sums are collected 
by public subscriptions on behalf of other objects almost 
too numerous to mention, and yet, in promoting the 
welfare, and in disseminating a knowledge of the 
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one pursuit in which rich and poor alike have equal in- 
terest, we are entirely dependent on the efforts of a 
Society who, to say the least, can ill afford the drain on 
their funds, for it must be known that Calcutta Flower 
Shows are invariably worked at a loss. But why should 
this burden be undertaken by the Society at all? 
Probably the majority of our readers imagine that it 
is because the publicare not willing to support such an 
object. This, however, is not the ease, The truth is, that 
they have never been asked todo so. It is many years 
since these Flower Shows were originally started hy the 
Society at a time when liorticulture was almost unknown 
amongst European residents in Calcutta, and undoubted- 
ly in those days its efforts did much in promoting an 
interest being taken in the pursuit Sitice then, how- 
ever, things have changed materially. Instead of the neg- 
lected, bare compounds that surrounded most of our hous- 
es aquarter of a century ago, the civilizing effects of 
horticulture is everywhere appurent, whether in the 
home of the artisan, the humble clerk, or the well paid 
Government official, And gradually, but surely, its in- 
fluence is spreading to the houses of the educated nntives. 
While, however, horticulture has, to speak figuratively, 
been proceeding at railway speed, the Agricultural and 
Horticultural Society of India has been standing still. 
‘Societies of this kind are proverbially conservative, and can 
rarely recognise that to retain their position they must keep 


= with the times. Does any one imagine that its in- 


uence to-day amongst amateur gardeners is the same 
that it possessed twenty yeare ago P? Trueit may have 
as large a number of members, and its revenue may be 
‘quite as heavy, but this only proves that it is standing still 
sind not advancing with the enormous development of hor- 
ticulture in the country, for where thcre was one ama- 
teur gardener Jn 1860, tkereare probably 9 hundred now. 
We do not wish, for a moment, to speak disparagingly 
‘of the immense services that have been rendered to hor- 


ticulture by the Society in the past, but we think that: 


the time has come for it to recoywnise the vast changes that 
have taken place with regard to its pursuits ; and instead 
of endeavouring single-handed to undertake such a res- 
vonsible, and to them unprofitable, position, Jet them 
balilly ask the public not only for subseriptions to aid 
such a worthy object, but also for their co-operation in 
carrying out its arrangements, for increased funds would 
be of little practical value unless new life and new ideas 
were also instilled inte the undertaking, Werethis done 
we should soon have an annual LHorticultural Slow worthy 
of the name. We do not, of course, believe we could rival 
Manchester with its £2,000 in prizes, but we certainly 
could vastly improve the present Schedule of about Ns. 800 
divided into no less than a bundied and seventy prizes. 

Exhibitions of this description are supposed to be held 
for one great object—and that is to disseminate a more 
reneral knowledge of horticuliure, aud encourage a 
greater interest being tuken inits pursuits. Too frequent- 
ly this point is entircly lost sivht of, the whole thing 
being looked upon merely asa fashionable reunion, or 
with the native visitor as a temeashe rather than for 
any practical good that miwht be derived from it 

The question then arises, bow is it possible to induce 
a oreaterinterest being taken in horticulture? The Com- 
mitteemay urge, “We provide a show, we invite en- 
tries from every one that eares to exhibit, and if the 


public fail to derive any practical benefit, we a 


to blame.” 
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Let us take the Schedule of Prizes and see what induce— 
ments are held out tothe amateur gardener, 

Inthe Plant and Flower jist we have 48 classes or 
95 lst. and 2nd. prizes, varying from Re 1 to Rs, 16, ora 
total of about Rs. 500 ; now every one of these classes are 
open alike to amateurs, Nurserymen and Public Gardens 
without any distinction whatever. What chance can 
the former have tn such a competition? The experience 
of past years proves that it is a very slight one, for on an 
average at least three-fourths of the prizes awarded have 
been taken by the two latter classes of exhibitors, and 
how can it be otherwise while the amateur is so heavily 
handicapped? In most instances he has to select his 
exhibits from a very small collection, whieh, however 
well they may be grown, cau rarely be expected to be 
equal to those that may have been picked from, perbapa, 
a hundred or a thousand plants of any particular class. 
This one-sided system of competition tnstead of ehcours- 
ging the spread of horticuiture, is much more likely to 
have a deterring effect. Itis all very well to say that were 
it not for the numerous entries made by nurser'ymen and 
the various public gardens,the Showwould inevitably prove 
aiailure Granted; but there is no reason why these 
should not be continued. We would only suggest that 
it would be more practicable to let them have separate class- 
es of their own, and the competition amongst themselves 
will continue as keen as ever, While thines remain 
as they are, it is impossible to expect that the private 
grower cau be induced to enter into a contest where the 
chances are almost a huudred to one against his bein 
successful ; but let him once recognise the fact that he haa 
only to meet his equals in the competition, and we 
Tels find many more amateurs willing to enter the 
ISts. 

The system of providing special classes for what may 
be distinguished ag private and public growers, is one 
that has been almost universally adopted, and everywhere 
with unqthfied success, and why it has not been intro- 
duced here we cannot understand, 

Lhe present arrangement at first sight may appear to 
be greatly to the advantage of the competing nurserymen, 
who are not only able to make a public display of their 
novelties or specialities, but at the same time are well 
paid for doing so; but even for them it has its disad- 
vantaves, aud in our opinion these considerably out- 
weigh uny benefit they would otherwise derive, The 
tradesman’s business rests entirely upon the popu- 
larity of horticulture, and it is certainly to his interest 
to encourage, by every possible means in his power, the 
development ofa more general practice of its pursuits, 
Now under the present order of things, he has to euter 
into competition mainly with his own constituents, 
the effect of this is, not only to discourage many who 
already take a very great interest in these matters, 
but also deter many other would-be aspirants for 
fame, who would otherwise compete. We cerlainly 
think our nurserymen would best study their own 
interests by entirely withholding from competition 
until such time as more equable ‘arrangements are 
made. | 

‘In another columno will be found the Schedule of 
Prizes to be awarded, the arrangement of which is cer- 
tainty capable of much improvement, Take for instance 
clasa 3, for 20 varieties of Ferns; class 10, for 24 
kinds of Begonias; class 22, for 20 species of Coleus. 
Where shall we find amateur competitors that can 
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produce such a number of plants in each class, that are 
fit to put on an exhibition table ? 
sectionr rather novel arrangement has been introduced 
—that is, for the best Dalle of vegetables, to inculde not 
more than one of each kind, Single pods of beans and peas 
will certainly present rather a ludicrous effect. In Eng- 
land there is a recognised stundard as to the number of 
each variety that should appear ina collection of vege- 
tables, and this certainly might have been introduced 
here with advantave. 





Gortortal Botes. 
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Fioripa fruit growers have discovered that oranges packed 
in fine dry sand will keep for months, 








SoaP-s0ps may be used for nearly every thing in the kitchen 
garden. It is alsa good for lawns, aud may be used in combina- 
tion with any description of manure. 


ete peli = 


Proressor Levi in the Hamburg Garten and Blumen Zeitung, 
describes a plant which he says emits electric shocks when 
touched, or when the branches ara torn of. It is also said to 
affect the magnetic needle at some paces off. The plant is cajl- 
ed Piyiolacca electrica. 





To destroy ants in flower beds, should they have formed their 
nesta atthe root of a plant, pour upon them a quart or ao of 
warm water in which a moderate sized piece of camphor has been 
steeped. This will effectually destroy them, and is not the least 
injurious to the plants. 








A SUBSTANCE specially manufactured in enormous quantities in 
England for the adulteration of gnmano is described by M. Jean 
in the Comptes Rendus. It closely resembles guano in appear- 
anes alid in leaving a eclourless ash on ignition. Jt is helieved 
to consist of a mixture of sulphate and phosphate of lima with 
some pulp made by treating woollen rags with steam under pres- 
sure. 


THE grain consumption per head of population in the United 
States ia a fraction over 40 bushels, Lut in Europe it is less than 
18 bushels, It is 13 bushels only in Austria, 30 in Denmark, 
24 in France, 25 in Germany, 30 in Great Britain, 16 ta Holland, 
9 in Italy, 17 in Russia, and 17 in Spain. 





Arran of Roses.—A, tradition, which may have ifs root in a 
truth, runs thus respecting the origin of attar of roses. To please 
the voluptuous Jehangir, we read in Flowers and PFlower-lore, 
it is said that lis favorite Sultana caused the bath in the palace 
garden to be filled to the brim with rose-water, The action of 
the sun soon concentrated the oily particles which were found 
fioating on the snrface, and the attendant supposing the water 
to hava become corrupt, began to skim it for the purpose of taking 
off the oi]. The globules burst under the process, sud emitted 
such a delightful odour that the idea of preparing this delightful 
perfume waa at once suggested. 


UMBRSLLAS of natural flowers have been introduced at Nice. 
The blossoms sutirely cover the outside; the handles are of bambao 
of a rustic shape, and the lining is thin white silk, One of these 
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floral novelties recently used by a bride consisted of Parma Violets 
with a border of Winte Jessamine, imitating lace, 





| 


It is estimated that the daily sale of natural flowers in Paria 
realises some four thousand pounds. The flowers mosti no fashion 
are the Gardenia, which in the season sells at from thrae to five 
francs each flower; the Lily of the valley, the Carnation, the 
Violet, and Roses Marechal Niel, Niphetos Devoniensis, and a few 
other delicately tiuted Teas, Of the violets a large quantity come 
from Nice, but they lave not the perfume of those crown around 
Paria. The Camellia, at one time so much prized, ia now quite 
out of fashion. 





Tosacco Insecritcps.—The Repertoire de Pharmacie quotes, 
upon tlre authority of Dr. Nessler, a recipe for anu iosectitude 
which is said to have a great reputation among German horticul- 
turists. It consists of asoft-soap feuur parts, extract of tobacco 
six parts, amylic alcohol five parts, methylic alcohol twenty parts, 
water to make one thousand parts, The extract of tobacco is 
made by boiling together equal parts of roll or leaf tobacco and 
water for half an lour, adding water to make up for what ig 
evaporated, Tle soft sonp ia first disselved in the water with the 
aid of a gentia heat, aud the other ingredients are then added. 
The mixture requires to be stirred well before it is used, and is 
applied by meaus of a garden syringe fitted with a amall roag, 


GeRMINATION oF Sgeps.—Many years ago it was asserted that 
camphor possessed the power of accelerating the germination of 
seeds, and a sitatlar property was subsequently claimed for chlo- 
rive, bromine and iodine, Hiaickel has by experiment found the 
statement correct. Seedaof Auphanus sativus (the common rad- 
ish) germinated on the average in eight days when treated with 
pure water only; kept moist with iodine water, they germinated 
in five days ; with bromiue water, in three days; and with chlorine 
water, in two days. The wonobromide of camphor produced 
the most extraordinary effect, germination occurring after 4 mean 
iterval of thirty-six hours, Hackel does not suggest any ex- 
planation, Alkaline borates and silicates retard germination, 
while soluble arseuiates prevent it by destroying the embryo, 





Frower Cotours.—One would hardly think that the fragrant 
Violet aud the brieht-coloured Iris would ever be utilised in com- 
merece, but if seems, writes a contemporary, that an Italian 
chemist bags just found out that they may be put to some other 
purpose than that of gladdenning the eye and refreshing the nose, 
They yield, it appears, a very fine blue colour, and this is so seu- 
sitive to exterior influences as to render it of considerable value 
to the analytical chemist. Most people know that one of the best 
and most delicate tests employed by chemists to ascertain 
whether 2 solution is acid or not is to dip into ita piece of blue 
litmus paper, which at once reddens if tle least trace of acidity 
exists. In like manner the reddened iitinus paper may ba em- 
ployed in searching for alkalies, for the paper returna to a blue tint 
on coming in contact with these. The colouring principle of 
the Violet and Iris is found to bea more delicate still than litmus; 
aud for this reason we may expect soon to see phyllocyanin—for 
so the new colour is called—introduced into all our laboratories, 





Yew Leaves anD Yew Berrres.—Professor Taylor, in his trea- 
tise on poison, states :—" It has log been known that the berries 
and leaves of the yew tree are. poisonous to cattle ; they act very 
energetically, and produce death in a few hours.” He cites a 
case of poisonjag by the berries of this tree, which occurred a few 
years since to a child aged three years and a half, whe ate a 
quantity of the berries, and died in about two hours, Two other 
cases are quoted : the subject of one, a little girl, died in a atate of 
insenstbility four hours after she bad eaten the berries; and the 
other, a boy, died nineteso days after taking the berries, from 
severe inflammation of the bowels. Professor Taylor goes on to 
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remark, “ There is a vulgar, but erroneous notion, that the yew 
leaves ara Dot poisonous when fresh, but a table-spoouful of fresh 
leaves were given medicinally to three children, who all died in a 
few hours. ‘The nature of the poisonous principle is unknown, 
and it is oot certain whether, with respect to the berry, the poison 
is lodged in the pulp or the seed, although it is most probably in 
the latter.” 


THe SH#amRock.—All true Irishmen unite in “ wetting? their 
shamrock in their “ Paddy’s pot” on St. Patrick's morn, aud with 
somethiug much more potent than dew. There is less unanimity 
however when the question is raised as to which is the true 
shamrock to wet. ‘The popular plant is the common white clover, 
but a consensus of anthority, says a contemporary, seems to 
favour the beautiful wood-sorrel or “ cuckoo-meat,” the “ allchina” 
of France and Germany. The white clover ig a plant of quite 
receut introduction into freland, aud St, Patrick can scarcely have 
found it there. The wood-sorrel, which is very plentiful in many 
parts of England, is not so common in Ireland, but is still fairly 
well diffused over the country. Fynis Morison, in his History of 
the Civil Ware in Ireland, says that “the Irish willingly eat the 
herb shamrock, being of a sliarp taste, which they snatch out of 
ditches.” The white clover doea not grow in ditches, and lias 
no sharp taste, wlile the weood-sorrel flourishes in damp shady 
places, and has a pleasant acid flavour, as most country children 
know. A rarer yellow wood-sorrel, the Qvalis lorniculata, has 
also been Introduced into the controversy, and another clover, the 
Trifoltum furforme. It ia to be feared that the positive identifi- 
cation of the true shamrock is another insoluble Irish question. 





WHAT DO NATURE'S BEAUTIES SPRING FROM ? 





What do nature’s beauties spring from 7 
In such wikd profusion cast, 

Where a reot can throw its tendrils 
Vo defy the rushing blast. 


Ere the first cold breath of autumy 
Summer glories could despoil, 

Seeds were cast upon the surface, 
Roots were left within the suit, 


We remember, io the spring-time, 
Harling every early shoot, 

Weakly as they sprang around us, 
Searcely having taken root. 


Yet the sun came beaming on them, 
Breeze, aud shower, and early dew, 

Till they spread their forms of beauty, 
Full of charms of mortal view, 


Woule the earth again is noked, 
Bare and racged,damp and cold, 
Tt contains within jts bosom 
Germs whose worth is more than gold, 


Though the foliage of summer 
Lieth prostrate in decay, 

All again shail rise in beauty, 
Gladsome, glorious, and gay.—ETNA. 


Se 


We have to acknowledge the receipt of the Prospectus of the 
Allahabad Flower Show, which will be bleld on the 14th instant, 
A very attractive programme has been arranged, and we have no 
doubt that it will be a great success. We are glad to notice that 
the Committee have very judiciously arranged special classes for 


nurserymen and public gardens, distinct from those open to 
auteurs only, 


[ February 3, 1885, 


Messrs. Tavs. Cook & Sons, the weil known Tourist Agents, 





. have adopted a novel means of increasing the circulation of their pe- 


riodical—Cook's Monthly Mail. In the number for January they 
state their intention of giving 4 first ciass overland return ticket 
to London, available for twelve months, amongst every thousand 
subscribera that may be on their list on or before March 20th, 
to be drawn for on the 24th March at their Office, 164, Old Court 
House Street. The subscription is only Rs. 3 per annum. ‘Those 
of our readers who are anxious to secure a cheap passage should 
lose uo time in investing the above sum, 








@rtginal Articles. 








ORNAMENTAL FOLIAGE PLANTS. 
FERNS (continued from page 136.) 


Selection of Variettes—This ia of course the first step easan- 
tial tosuccess in Fern growing. Too frequeutly, however, but little 
discrimination is shewa in doing 80; on the coutrary, we may often 
find in a collection examples from almost every part of the world, 
all being treated in precisely the same manner; the owner, in hig 
ignorance, making no distinction between species that may be ine 
digenousg to hot arid districts, or those that are found at an elevation 
of eight or ten thousaud feet. How often do we see attempta made 
to cultivate many of the beautiful species that are found in the 
Darjeeling district, and their unfortunate owners seem surprised 
that their efforts in almost every instauce prove a ludicrous failure. 


ADIANTUM, 


The genus Adiantum, or what are popularly known as Maiden- 
hair Ferns, is widoubtedly the most useful we have, and with- 
standa the effecta of a hot dry climate better alinost than any 
other; but even amongst these there are a large number of 
species that it would be quite useless to attempt to grow on the 
plains ; these are either natives of a cool climate or found at very 
high elevations. 


A, aneitense—A very elegant free-prowing species of Maiden- 
hair Fern, introduced from the Island of Aneiteum. It has a 
creeping rhizome clothed with dark coloured scales, and three 
or four times divided deltoid fronds. Tie numerous segments of 
wich the fronds are made up are rhomboidal, nearly sessile, firm 
in texture, with a glabrous surface, subgzlaucous beneath and 
shallowly lobed along the upper and outer edges, where the 
rouudish-reniform sori are borne in the centre of the lobes. 


A. Bellum—A very handsome variety, very dwarf and compact 
in its habit of growth, fornring neat pretty little green tufts of 
slender frouds avout six inches high, 


A. ciliatum.—A very fine Maideu-hair somewhat resembling A, 
ecudautum, but its fronds are double the size of those of that 
variety, with the pinnae boldly cut or fringed; it is of elecan 
growth, aud well suited for banging baskets or other decoratiyet 
purposes. 


A. cardiochiam.—In this variety the fronds are almost as 
broad as loug,—three or four tines pinnate. They are a peculiar 
light green, aud require dense shade to retain their remarkable 
colour, which is apt to become alniost white in a strong light, 


A Furleyense.—This is undoubtedly the most maguificent variety 
of this handsome family, the fronds are of the size and form of 
A, trapeziforme, but pendant, and all the large pinnules are 
deeply fringed aud ecrisped. 

A, Gracilimum.—A most elegant and distinet Fern, with 
very light and graceful fronds; the wultiplicity of minute 
pinnules and almest invisible ramifications of the rachis impart 
to the plant a peculiarly charming appearance; the texture of 
the fronds, which are about a foot long and 8 to 9 inches 
across, is thinand fragile, and the colour is a very pale yelluwish- 
tinted olive green, 
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A. tunulatutfe"—-A distinct and handsome deciduous species, its 
fronds are very “vooping; the pinnae are alternate, lunulate, of a 
bright green , {f9nds pinnate, 12 to 18 inches long. It makes a 
pretty basket Fern on account of ita pendent habit. In the season 
when its foliage is off, care muat ba taken of it, as freqnentiy it is 
thrown away asif dead. This is a very common species in Bengal, 
where during the rainy season it grows in profusion on old walls 
and at the reots of old trees, especially the mango. 


A. Luddemanienum.—A remarkable variety, quite unlike any 
other Maidenhair Fern in cultivation. Its peculiarity consists in 
the pinoules being crested or agglomerated at the extremities of 
the stipes and the rachides ; they are also much crisped and curled. 
The fronds grow erect, 8 to 12 tuches laugh, with smooth slender 
atipes, at first a deep crimson, clanging to ebony black when 
mature. * 


_A. obliquum minus.—An elegant dwarf evergreen stove Fern 
from the United Statea of Colombia. It has a creeping rhizome, 
thickly furnished with pinnate fronds, which have blackish stipes 
and a lamina composed of shortly-statked piungs, curved upwards 
at the point, which is acuminate. In tha sterile fronds the 
pina are inciso-dentate, the fertile ones bear close set, but dis- 
tinct oblong sori; the apex is caudately trapeziform and lobed. 
Being of creeping habit, it will be a nice Fern fur smal! baskets. 


A. Palmatum.—aA very handsome species, yery distinct in habit; 
the fronds are thrice pinuate, gracefuily arching and spreading ; 
the pinnules large, in the style of Farleyense, but much more 
deeply cut or lobed in palmatic form. This is a native of Peru, 
and is found at an elevation of upwards of 10,000 feet, it is there- 
fore only suitable for growing in a cooi climate, 

A. vubellum.—The fronds of this Fera come up with, and for 
some time retaina beautiful pink tinge, gradually changing to 
green, which form a striking contrast to the following young fronds, 


A, tetraphyilum gracile —A handsome stove Fern, of moder. 


ate stature, and remarkable for the beautiful reddish tint assumed 
by ita fronds when first developed, and continuing until they 
are fairly. expanded. The fronds are bipinnate, on slender black 
stipes, arching over elegautly at the top, and dividing into from 


four to six linear pinnw. The red colour of the young fronds - 


adds very much to the ornamental aspect of the plant, which is 
moreover of an elecant mode of growth. 


A. Victorie.— A handsome decorative Fern of dwarf densely 
tufted habit, Frouds ovate bipinnate, with about one pair of 
compound pinngs and four to five simple ouves; pinnules large, 
bluntly deltoid from a truncate base, or subrhomboidal, deeply 
lobed. Sterile lobes—serrate, Sort oblong or reuiform at the 
apex of the lobea. 


A, Williamsi—The Golden Maidevhair Fern —The followiuS 
description is taken from the Gardener's Chroniele -—" This baad- 
some Fern has somewhat the aspect of 4, Chilense, with the form 
of pinnule of 4. Veitchianum. It 18, however, quite different 
from the latter in the form of the sori, which are oblong-reniform 
and not circular. The growth of the plant is free and vigorous, 
It has castaneous stipes 6 or 8 inches long, golden at the base, 
and a somewhat zigzag rachis of about 1 foot long. The lower 
piuuse measure about 4 inches, aud are of an ovate figure, attached 
by stalks three-quarters of an inch Jong, and bipinaate. The 
-pinnules are about half au meh broad, and attached by pedicles, 
about a quarter of an inch long, so that the parts are nowhere 
crowded ;-they ara membraneous, of a bright green colour, mostly 
semi-circular. The sori occupy the whole of the outer semi-circu- 
lar edge and the crest of the crenature; they are kidney- 
shaped in outline, and are covered by membraneous entire indusia, 
It is a native of Peru, where it is found on the mountaing growing 
at an elevation of 12,000 feet. ’ 

This beautiful variety, like A. Palmatum, can only be grown 
successfully in a cool climate, and is therefore quite unsuited for 
cultivation in the plains. Many attempts have been made to in- 
troduce it, but we believe invariably without success. 
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THE VEGETABLE GARDEN; 


‘THE CULTIVATION OF THE MUSHROOM, 





The artificial culture of the Mushroom is but rarely attempt- 
ed in this country; this is probably owing to the fact that it is 
generally supposed to be attended with almost insuperable diffi- 
culties; such, however, 13 not really the case, for, provided wa once 
get into the right groove, there is farless difficulty in producing a 
crop of this delictoua esculent than there is in a colder climate. 

The first essential to Mushroom growing with suecesa is good 
dung in good order, that is, not too wet or over-beated. The best 
plan to ensure this is to collect the horse droppings daily from 
the stable, and the sooner you can get the quantity for making 
a bed of a given size the better. Throw the whole up into a heap 
to ferment: the weather will determine the length of time it 
ouglit to remain so before opering out. Keep a sharp look ont 
that the heap does not overheat and become mouldy ; before 
this is likely to take place, have it spread out shout fifteen 
inches thick, and keep it turoed regularly to dry off tha 
extra or raw moisture which creates the strong fermentation, 
During these turnings, mix with the quantity a sixth of fresh loam, 
and about the same or rather more of dry sheep or cow dung. 
After tha above admixture, and when the fiery heat appears to ba 
gone, throw tle whole up into a heap for about two days, this will 
induce a moist gentle fermentution, and as soon as this takes 
place proceed to make your bod. 

The next point is how and where to make the bed; Mushrooms 
will spring up anywhere where they can be kept dark, and where 
Q moist temperature of 50° or 53° can be maintained; un'exe this 
ean be done, wa have no faith in the result. Few of us would 
care to incur the expense of erecting a special house for the pur- 
pose, nor is thia really necessary ; a cool damp godown, if possible 


with its doors or windows facing due north, will answer the pur- 


pose admirably. Having found a suitable place, the next point is 
how to make the bed: this may be of any desired length, but 
should not exceed 5 feet in breadth. A layer of dung is first laid 
regularly all over about 5 or 6 inches deep, then beat down hard 
with a heavy wooden beater. The same with another layer, and 
nuother, till it gets from 12 to 18 1uches deep, The latter depth 
ig preferable, ag it will retain heat longer than the former. Ag 
goon as the bed ts made, plunge a thermometer into it to watch 
the heat, which will at first rise to 100° or 110,° but will gra- 
dually decline. As soon as it comes down to 80° the bed should 
be spawned, which is done by makiug holes 9 inches apart and 
about two inches deep, large enough to admita piece of spawn 
nbout the size ofa heu’s egg; then fill in tha holes with loose 
dung and beat down as before. About ten days after this 
the bed should be covered with 1} inclies of good light tarfy soil, 
neither too wet nor too dry, and beat down with the back of a 
dry spade to get an evensurtace, Little can uow be done but to 
keep the house as near 51° as possible. To prevent evaporation the 
bed may be covered over with about 6 inches of clean dry hay for 
nbout six weeks or two months, at which time, if all has gone right, 
mushrooms ought to make their appearance. If the soil has been 
in good condition as to moisture, the covering of hay will main- 
tain it, so that uo watering is necessary until after the bed has 
yielded its first crop. Butif otherwise, a good watering with tepid 
water should ba given about tendays or a fortniylit previous to 
the time that mushrooms are expected, This should be par- 
ticularly attended to, for if delayed too tong, and the young mush- 
rooms are breuking the ground, at that stage they are very impa- 
tient of too much moisture in the soil, and the first crop will 
be lost. A nice moist atmosphere should alway be maintained 
while they are growing, which improves their sizes and quality, 
and likewise accelerates their growth, As soon as the bed shows 
signs of exhaustion a good watering will set ib going again, 
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SCHEDULE OF PRIZES 


TO BE AWARDED 


AT THE ANNUAL SHOW 


TO BE HELD IN THE GARDENS AT ALIPORE 


OF THE 
Agricultural and Gorticultural Society 
OF INDIA, 
ON FRIDAY, THE 67s OF FEBRUARY, 1885. 
AT 4S FP. HM. 





PRIZE LIST. 


No. of Amount of 
Claas, (L455, Prizog, 
GrowINnG PLantTs, First. Second. 


1 For the best collection of Plants =" Flowera of any 


number of kinds —The Grant Silver Medat. Rs. As. 
2 Camellias, not less than 6 plants, in Flower, a 6 4 
3 Do. do. 3 do ae O 2 
4 Orchids, do. 4 dissimilar kinds, in Flower, 4 9 
5 Do. do. 2 do. do ... 2 1 
6G Roses, do. 12 do. do. ... 10 6 
7 Do. do 6 do. do ws 4 3 
8 Ferns, do. 36 do. a, LO 6 
_ 9 Do. do. 10 do. ve 4 3 
10 ~=Begonias, do, 24 do. ww. Id 7 
4i Do. do, 12 do, ana 6 4 
120 Panax=© aralias,do, 10 do. 8 5 
13 Do. do. 5 do, a Ao 2 
14 Draconaa, do, 12 do - 10 6 
15 0. do. § do, ae. oe 3 
16 Dieffenbachias, do. 6 do. aw 8 3 
17 Do. do $3 do, ow. «4 2 
18 Crotons, do, 24 do, well grown, .. 15 10 
19 Do. do 12 do. do. ie, VO 
20 Do. do 19 do. new & rare i 13 
varieties } © 
21 Do, do. 6 do. .«. G 
92 8©Coleua, ee «20 dissimilar kinds 5 
23 Do. ww. 40 do. won 4 
24 Verbenas, w+ 6 disstusilar kinds, in Flower, 7 
25 Asters, we S do. dos wae. 
26 => Pansies, we («OO do. da. ww & 
27 Philoxes, — 6 do. do ww. #F 
28 Petunias, ee 6 do do a. & 
29 ~—s- Portulacas, ae “6 do. do. ss § 
30 ©6 Geraniums, ic 8 do. do ww. 3 
31 = Balsamza, as G do, {double} do... 5 
32 Nasturtiums, vw. «6 do. do. a. 5 
33 ~—s- Violets, wa Je do. do. «. 7 
$4  Foliaged Plants, ... 20 dissimilar kinds, aes 14 
a5 Do. 8 


oe: ilo. ons 
3G Rare Plants, net befure exhibited, not Jess than 
3 disstmilar kinds, Ais cae. eee: | 
87 ~~‘ Pitcher plants, not less than 4 dissimilar kinds, ... 
33 Scented feliage plants, ... - 
Cut Flowers. 
39 Camellias, stand of not less than G Flowers, ae 


4) Do. dc. do. oO, o- * 
41 Roses do. do. 94 dissimilar kinds,1 
42 Do. do. do. 12 do. ‘ae 
43 Do. do. do- 6 do- at 
44 Do- for the best single specimen, aa 
45 Bridal Bouquet of White Flowers, = 
46 Hand Bouquet for Ball Room, one 


47 Bouquet of Scented foliage, avs 
45 Heliotrope, best stand of, a 


i 
CCP ROO Ohm GN RO BRW WOO ROR hm Op 


a pPOMOaCMAAa be Wao 
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President's Prizes. 


Prizea to the value of Rs. 100 placed at the Society’s disposal 
by W. H, Cogswell, Ksq,, President, will be given for ie rec 
grown plants not included in the abeve list, 


Class. 
FRUITS, 

Bael, best plate of 6 ens eee » & 4 
Custard Apple, do. 6 oe eu a. 4 3 
Citron, do. 12 wee ‘0s ows 4 3 
Cocoanut, best,do. 3 varieties ia ow 4 2 
Guavas, do. oe eee o- & 3 
Lemons of sorta, 12 ane was oe «64 a 
Mulberries, best, - 3 varieties se a. 4 2 
Papayas, do. 3 on wet »- 4 3 
Pluins, long variety, best plate of 50 ide ae oO 3 
Do. round do, do, 50 ven sn 2 
Plantaios, best collection of 6 varieties ... ae: JG 4 
Pumelows, best, 6 oes eae ws «6 3 
Pineapples, do. 2 as "sates vee & 3 
Strawberries, best plate of, —.. — eo 10 5 
Sapota, best plate of 6 tee ane oo. 4&4 38 
Tipparee, small basket = ees .. 8 2 

— Ae of Fruits, to include not more than ona of each 

1b en *n8 aoe oes | 
BABOO JOYEISSEN MooxeEnsge’s Paizus, = = 
For medicinal planta in pots, ... ee «=. 20 10 

VEGETABLES. 

Asparagus, best bundle of not less thau 25.., ow 6 4 
Artichoke, 6 ‘a er i »» § 4 
Brocoli, 2 oan oun ane an 6G & 
Best, 12 ia es ‘as er. 3 
Cabbage, best, 9 varieties oon nee w 5 3 
Cauliflower, not lesa than 3... ave « 4 2 
Capsicum, best, 6 varieties =... eee es 4 3 
Carrot, i2 #04 eee ow 4 a 
Velery, not less than 2 sticks ,.. 1s - 8 G6 
Cucumber, dish of 2 . re. a. 4 a 
Freuch Beans in pod, best dish of, au wa & §& 
Knol-Khol, not less than 4 ,,, wie a 4 3 
Lettuce, best, 3 varieties ins ine a 2 
Peas in pod, best dish of, eve oe ows 6 4. 
Potatos, 13 aes one an4 nae 6 + 
Pot Herbs, best assortment, ... aes oe 6 4 
Saye, do. bes _ ws & 8 
Tomato, 12 die ve ee on 4 3 
Turnips, not less than 4 sae oT wo & 8 

Best Daltie of Vegetables, to include not more than one 
of each kind te i w» 10 0 


ESS 
Gorrespondence 


To tHe Epiror of “Tze Ixnian Garprnen,” 
Dean * Garnnener,” 

I have to thank you for answering my question ou the best 
means of propagating Roses; but your reply to the second and most 
Important part of my letter regarding arccipo for making a compost 
for “ pooteeing ” the Magnelia Grandiffora leaves me as much in the dark 
ag before, : 

If you will now, therefore, kindly give in detail the materials, 
and quantities of each, used in making “the same” compost allnded 
to in your reply to my enquiry, I would be exceedingly obliged. 

I am well aware that there are composts and composts; but I 
would like the recipe for that particular one used so auccessfully by some 
native mallecs, of which, I am led to believe, fish is o principal in- 
gredicnt 
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I would also be glad to know therenson of blight attacking buds 
of Roses, (E send some for your inspection.} It is most disappoint 
ing and dishenrtening to see a tree laden with beautifal large bads, which 
promise to develop inte magnificent Roses, go off in ‘this way. 

The fault of course must be mine, and this I readily acknowledge; 
but what that fault is, or what the remedy, is quite beyond my limited 
knowledge and experience. 

I must aiso confess to being an ignoramus in gardening as yet, 
and unfortunately have a staff of mallees ditto, so that J have no help 
for it but to turu to my friend * The Gardener,” who ia sure to know 


al] abont it, to enlighten me. 
Yours truly, 


ENQUIRER, 


Note.—In our next issue we hope to give Enquiter’ f satisfactory reply 
to all his questioaa. We cannat, however, forbear from expressing our admiration 
af hie modesty in deacriling hingelf aa an ignoramus in gardening.’ What aboot 
the two or chree species of Crotons that owe their origin to his bewitching i- 
fluence, or thnit gicrioue Phalerepels ScAiiteriana with ita foliage resembling « 
fo)l-grown cabbage and a flower apike jearly a yard in length ; or that sealing 
acarlat Verbena with a bright yellow eye, Ng “ignoramua’’ erer gtew planta in 
the way that these are grown. 


ED., Z, @. 





Gxtracts. 


ETE A a ee 


A NEW USE FOR THE TOMATO. 


According to th» Cofonial Mail a statement comes from the Cape Colony 
which is deserving the attention of botanists. Itis alleged that insecia shun 
the land on wiich tomatoes are grown, and the cultivation of tlia asculan, 
s accordingly recoumendcd in all cases where it is posable to prow it,— 
ounider fruit trees for instances, aioce the tomato will thrive in the shade of 
ther trees, which few other plants will do—for the auka of the virtues 
attributed toit asa prophrlactic against the inroads of eect pests, It 
would be interesting to know whetier the tomato has been observed 
to exerc.a6 apy such effect un inaeota elsewhers, in Cauada for instance, 
where the fruit is 6a popular—or whethor itisonly in warm climates, like 
that of the Caps, that ite jeculiar powers are brougiit into play.— Nature. 


coir Fi gig ER NE, 


THOUGHTS ABOUT ROSES. 


The following interesting lecture ou Tue Rose wor reventiy delivered by 
the Rev, S. Reynoida Eyule ut one of the priucipal Buglish Rose Showa :— 

“Muny sears ago, iu the paimy daya of the Garrick Club, when Dickeus, 
aud Thackeray, and Johu Leach, and A‘Beckett and Donglas Jerrold, «hd 
Shirley Brooks, and wauy otber bright stara no longer viaible iu tia firwa- 
mett were its constant iptetes, [ waa engaged thera ons evening, like 
a good girdener, in the act of furnigatiun—I was destroying a weed. 1 lad 
two companions, abd a conversation arose between them conceruing a wok 
which had been recently published, and had created 4 great iutereat— 
Buckle's “History of Civilisution in England.” The dialogue ultimately 
resui void itself inte an argument ag te the future achievernents of science aid 
philosophy ; one of the apeakers, who Was then amoug the most briliinnt 
writera of the Times newspaper, prophesying unlimited power and happiness 
fron: tie victorious march of iuteilect; the other expressing far lesa coufi- 
douce in the capacities of human reason, Matitaining, with Newton, that it 
aiways had been, «6 it was and would be, but aa a@ little child picking 
pebbles on ihe great seas shore, and that for bimself, the chief reault of 
hia knowledge waa to show bio bow little be knew, My bumble sympatuies 
were all with him who expressed these latter views of the questigu—his 
nawe was William Makepeace Thackeray—and my humble sympathies 
ara with him yow, when, after thirty-five yeara of enthusiastiao love among 
the Rosaes—thirty-five yeara of daily observation, anxious inquiry, careful 
oulture—I coma to communicate results. 

1 feel wueh ae I felt when, travelling one day on the-underground rail, I 
migund+reteod directions, and, crossing the wrovg bridge, found myself, 


after forty winutes’ absence, at the station from which I started. I go 
back thirty-five yeare—pay, to a yot more distaut period, for there ia a 
tradition in uy famity that my tove of the Roge-began with babybood, and 
that I madea clutch at ao artificial specimen which adorned my nurse's 
gap ( T can’t say svhether the Rose was a monthly Roae, bnt I haya o atrong | 
lien the nurge wae), and tried to devour it, and so to die of a Rose, without 
the aromatic pain—and [ recali the sama unsatisfied oraving for the Roaa 
i: its perfection which I feel to-day; and thongh since thas distant date I 
have grown dloses by the thousand, and instituted Rega shows, and won 
silver cups by the score, and walked through iniieg of Roses ag a jniige, 
and written a book about Roses, [an here afterall to confess that my 
kuewledge, re compared with my ignorance, 1B aga penny squib to a comet, 
anad uriledged tomtit tea flying eagle ; that 1 lara made mistakes in- 
bumerable ; that P-bave plauted too deap and too shallow, pruned too long 
and too eliart, geo curly ond tao late, mained toa much and ‘teo little, 
exhibited flowers which were supe aunuated, aid flawers which bad not 
arrived at Rusehuod ; that L have anccesded where | expected to fail, and 
failed whara I hoped to auccesd, 

The explanation ia, that the Roae, like the only olsject of our admiration 
wich exceia her in beauty, that Flora, like the rest of the fair sex. is 
delightfully mysterioug and difficult to underatand. -From the variablenass 
of our climate, from diff+rencea of soil, from-delicacy of constitution, lovaly 
Rees, lika lovaly ladies, are by no means onwapy of cultivation. Jn hoth 
casea you may be tov attentive, and then the oljecta of your affection 
exalt themaelvea unduly, or, as we gardeners term it, “ run to.leaf.” Oo the 
other hand, if you have beeu neglectful or indifferent, when you go te 
gather Roses you will find—thorua. You must be devoted, but not too 


demonstrativa—hopeful, but not presumptuous; aud then, when your 


Joyaity and lave are proved, you may win the amile of beauty ; even then 


uucertaiu and capricious, coming sometines when we Jeast expect it, and 
suddenly changing, inte a frown, without a glimpse of explanation, Ah, 
my drothera, den’t you remember bow graciously and beautifully the Mario 
Baumann caine out on the eve of the show, when you had given up hope, 
and how, on the contrary, that Marie Finger (will any one inform mo 
whether Marry Finger means the third of tue left hand 7) wo whom we 
relied go confidently, abut herself up, and remained motionless, as though 
in a swoon, despite every effort which was made to rouse her, by blowing 
into her face, and putting har feet in hut Wuter ? 

But you will vegin to murmer internally, “Surely thia man is not come all 
the way to tell us that he knows nothing,” if not to express your remons- 
trauce, as when the bine ox of Artemus Ward rubbed some of his paint off 
agaiuet the ceutrul pole ofthe exhibition tent, and the spectatora opaniy 
dechared that ‘that sort of thing weuld not go down in their enlichtened 
distriat,” | hear you say, Let us have the results of your axperieuca, how- 
aver amall they may be ;' as whenan Ox‘ord examiner, being told by an 
nuder graduate who had failed dismalry, that he had not been questioned 
upolt the aubjocts which he knew the best, tore off a tiny serap from the 
paper before him, and bauded it to the plaintiff, saying," Be so good as 
to write what you know on that.” 

Gladly and aureservedly IT offir you the result of my experience with 
regard te the cultivation of the Rose. In the firat place, as | have already 
intimated, your heart wist be in your enterpriae, Thera is a good deal of 
“mere verbiage’—frethy effervescence, humbug—in some of those gushing 
expresyions of delight and admiration which we hear go often. “ Oh, Canon 
Hole, what a heavenly duck of a Rose!" “ Weil, it'a oot quite iu its beat 
form as you ace it there.” “No; but isn’t it too awfully jollily not qnite 
Misled un one occasion by these professiona of adoration, I presentad a lady 
with a lovely Rose, and not long after, whey she bacame tntense upon some 
ether topica, she begau to pick off the petala! [ atood astenuded, lize 
Launcelot when 

the qieen 
Brake from the vast, oriel-enbowering rime 
Leaf after jeaf, and tore, aud cast them off, 
Till all the place she stood whereon was gran: 
and then I remembered I bad bnainess in another direction, and I went 
to it, a aadder and a wirer 1a8. : 

Then there are uot a few professed qaimirers of Rosca who ovly went 
them ta show, or to cut, or to make their neighbours jealous, They 
have wo true appreciation of the flower na a thing of beauty aud a joy 
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for ever, but regard it aa ornamental furuiture, and the sort of thing 
one likes to have, you kuow. ‘They coms into your garden, and you 
show them some apecimen of perfect loveliness, and they tura away, 
saying disdainfully, “We have heaps of those” (as if they were coale or 
Potatooa) ; or, should it happen to be something which they do not possess, 
they condescend to take anote of the uame, and they seem to thiuk thet 
they are conferring a great honour, not upon the whole vegetable 
kingdom, wheu they make the announcement, ** We must have that.” 

Suppusing the love to be gsiucera and the intentions bearty, what next? 
Pure sir. Acd with a most unaffected sorrowful sympathy I spouk 
those words, because to huodreds who love thea Rose as weil as I do 
they mean no hops. Every year, and many and many @ time in that year, 
“when the bloom is on the Rye" aud on the Rose, I wish from mg heart, 
aa I wander in my peaceful pleasant gardens, that my brothers —born and 
brad, some of them ‘mid gardens and green flelds, but now toiling in dusky 
jane and wrangling mart, and having only caged birds and window planta 
to remind them of the past—could shara my happiness. I have seen 
geod Roses, it ia trus, which were grown within three miles and a half 
of §t. Paul’s Cathedral, and were exhibited at the first Crystal Palace 
Rose Show by the grower, my friend Mr, Shirley Hibberd. But the dia- 
appointmenta are so many, end the successes go few, that I should say to all 
persons proposing to grow Rosea within six miles of a amoky manufacturing 
town or city, a8 Puncé said to all persons about to marry— ‘Doun’t," 


‘hia pure air must nimbly and eweetly recommend itself to the Rose, 
buf must not visit her cheek too roughly. Rosea must have shelter, but 
not shuda—free trade jn sunshine, but protection from atorme. Thay should 
hava a soreen of shrubs or of walla, but thay must not be placed too near it. 
Thoy dislike wind, and, as ali thinga elas which are fresh and clean, from a 
fair reputation to a leg of mutton, they must not be blown upon. Let your 
Roae trees have all the sun (it is uot much) which can be had in this cloudy 
clime, 


Ag to soil, I have seen Rosea growing, aid have grown them, in all kinds 
of earth, from a heavy woiat red clay to a light marly Joam—iu eversthing 
except gravel, If you have not a good soil naturally you must have it ar- 
tiffoiallys if i: ig too heavy, naka it light with lime, ashes, burnt earth F 
if it ia woak, atrengthen it with turf, leaf-mould, &e. Unbounded nonsense 
ja omitted concerning soil. If Rosea were pool to saat we sliould have no 
more of it, but as it is you will hear parsons whe grow delicious Aaparagua, 
the mealieat of Potatoes, and the biggest of Strawberriea maintaining that 
itis simply impossible to grow Roses in sucha goil as theirs. The best 
soll which I hava ever posseracd was a rich old pasture, broken Up some six 
years ogo. Itwaa “double dug,” and having been wel! tinnnred and 
manipulated ever since it ig now most friable, mellow, aud nutritions—good 
enough for pot Roses without any addition, except tha crocks for drainage. 

What form of tose tree shall we grow? Our fathera were in ecatasies 
when Mr, Lee, of Huwmersmith, aud Mr. Rivers of Sawbridgoworth, 
introduced from Belgium (I thiok) the tall standards, and they bought them 
ata guinea a piece. Their children denounce tham ag Taops and broom- 
aticks—-unvatural, anil therefore uusightly, they are gradually disappear- 
ing, but a few old fogies, including yours sincerely, will plant a few standard 
Briera each year, and bud them in aome quiet corner, because when thorg 
isa gevial frostless May—a phenomenon which occurs in this country 
about twies tu a long liferiioe—these bnila will produce tho loveliest Roses 
which the rosarian can hape to soe, Wath us (the fogies) thay will perish, 
uutil—like single Datlias, stags coaches, alort waistea, and cracked china 
—they are reproduced by fashion as delectable uavelties, aud Vox Populj 
shouts, “ Braya! Beautiful f” 


Tlie bush is beyond a doubt the prettiest form in which we oan grow 
the Rose, and this we obtain by grafting, or budding, or by atriking cut- 
tings from the parent plant. You have all beauty of flower, foliage, and 
form under your eye, with this additiousl and supreme advantage ovar 
the atandard tree, that, when sou bave placed a thick blaukct—that ig a 
good covering of straw tnanure—over your sleepiug beauties towards the 
eud of November, you may goto bed with the thermometer pat zero and 
dream of Rose shows. A bed of theac dwarf Rosea, with the long laterals 
pesped down oue year, sod bluominp from faterala of their own the next, 
igone of the moat charming eights ina garden. The ted should be round 
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or oval, raised in the centre, and Withe large surrounding of well-kept 
Gragg. 

On what foundations shall we build? Thie depends much upon the soil, 
Make experiment. Procure Rose trees on the Brier, on the Manetti, and 
on their own roots from the nurseries, and aleo Brier and Manetti stocks 
for budding iu duo season. Tre your hand at striking alao, aud note 
reaults, In my own case, the foreigner (it takes its name from Signor 
Manotti, who raised it from seed at Monza, gave it to Signor Crivelli, 
of Como, aud he sent it to my beloved friend—the beloved friend of all 
rosarigné—Thomas Rivers, of Sawbridgeworth, abont the year 1933}, the 
Manetti in my etrong soil is worthless ; the indigenous Brier, the Engiish 
Doe Rose, is alwaye a euccess, Nevertheless, Tam more iuelined ty my 
experience to the beiief that the favourite Rose tree of the futura wiil be 
tue Ress trea on ita own roots. Mesuwhkile, give ma the Brier, whether 
it be grown from seqd, atruck from cuttings, or taken from the hedverow 
or the wood. 

What sorts, what varieties of Roses shall we grow ? All sorta. Binglo 
and double, large aud small, And in all forma—trailing along banks or 
towering On walls; making fountains, archea, and aisles; glimmering in 
plantations like “stars which in earth’a firmament do shine ;” risiog from 
beda of shrubs, or circling them, aa we saw the old China Ross the other 
day in the gardeng of the Crrstul Palace. Heise no true rosarian who does 
nat love all the Roses; and aome of you may bave read the public and in- 
dignant proteat which I havea made againat an accusation which has been 
bronght againet ua, that, because we believe those Roses which you have 
aeen to-day to be of all the most beautiful, we are indifferent as to tha 
othor varieties, and it has been suggested that, because the National Rose 
Society proposes to publish a catalogue of Roses most suitable for exhibition, 
it may be necessary to eatablish a rival institution to watch over the 
interesta of Roses for the garden only, I think —aud it ie such @ bappy 
thought asevou Burngad himacif never excogitated—that I know more rosa- 
riaue, and more of the rogurian mind, than any other living man, and what 
{ know most surely is thie, that be who loves one Rese loves them all. 
Qutly the other day, when Ibad lefé in the gardeu some of the luveliest 
Roses I ever grew, aud was on my way to the atation, that I might adjudi- 
cate next day at the Crystal Palnoe aforesaid, I surprised a servant who 
was with me !.y etopping my dogesrt to gaze ata garland of Dog Roses 
drooping down thie roadside hedge, and [ believe that most of my brethien 
would have beew as charmed as [ waa: Where is the exhibitor of Ruses who 
does not grow Roses which are not available for exibition ? Name the 
writer on Rises who wiites ebout show Hosea only, Thomaa Rives 
givea us half-a-dozen pages in his “Rose Amateur’s Guide” ag to the 
exhibition of ttoses in pots, William Paul, in “the Rose Garden,” the 
same quantity on cut loses for show, the remainder of the 300 pages being 
devoted to gardeu Reses, Shirley Hibberd, in ‘The Amateur’s Rose Book," 
gives a aimiiar apace to the subject of exhibition, and even he, who 
wrote specially upon if, How to Show the Rose, occupies not Jess than 
tso-thirds of bis book in discouraing upon the garden Rose. 

Tn fnct,and in fine, if seewe to me (though 1 muat whisper this qui:e 
sub road) that some of our friends, who, from soil, situation, or waut of 
zon, do net grow the most perfect Roses in their most perfect form, are 
at times a lrttle invidious (“we are the soua of women, Master Pare”), and 
that when they declaim againat our “bugo, fat, overgrown Roses, which 
anybody can bave who will pluck off all the buds but ene, and put on tons 
of manure; and when they go into ecetasies about, “the darling old 
Cubbage, and the exquisite York and Lancaster, and the dear old Tuscan, 
aud the rich velvety Damask, ard the little gem Rose de Meaur—th-s 
in Most cascs, means to nis, “You won't find a Rose in my garden which 
anyone would lock at at a Rosashow; ithasthe same significance ag 
when short girla cali long girls gawky maypotles, or aa when gentlemen who 
are uot at their ease ou horseback disparage the pleaaures of the chase. 
Give me the sight that is clear enough, aud the heart large evough, to see 
aud to admire beauty whoraver, and in whatever form, it isfound, [| don't 
believe in musicians who chatter when others sing or play. I contemn the 
critia who gloats upon a flaw (just ag that clumsy rider of* whom I si ka 
will go amile out of hia way to fluda weak place ina fence), who, if he 
praises, nullifics his praise : “Ab, yes, she’s pretty, but, my dear feliow, she 
bas the fist of o pugilist; "bats nicely, buta mere dummy in the fold; * 
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fair at feathers, but a muff at for” (this I once heard from a third-rate shot 
of oue of the best gunners of the day, who had miased an*iuvisibie rabbit) 
¢¢ undoubtedly a uice little bores, but I hope you have not given much for 
him, for thoae hocks will weaver carry your weight.” . 

I am constrained to confeas that H. M. the Queen of Flowers ia not refined 
ju the matter of dist. 
and quantity of her favourite food, I recull a passage in the lettera of Charles 
Kirkpateiok Sharpe :” I met Mrs, Siddous at dinner just before the death of 
her spouse. [¢ was at Walter Scott's, and you cannot imagine how it aunoy- 
ed mwa to behold Bolvidera guzzle boiled beef and mustard, ewill porter, take 
huge pinches of anuff, and laugh till sake made the whole room shake again.” 
‘Bo does the pritaa donna of onr stage; ao does the Roae rejoice in atroug 
enstenance, solid and fluid, with occasional pinches of tubacco powder and iat 
sulpburis: but, ag with Mra, Siddong they who tad dined with her forgot the 
beef, and the beor, and “the puugeng graina of titillatiug duat” when she 
appeared in all her power aa an artist, So when we sce the Rose in Ler 
beauty, we forgot the midden and the tank, I go further than this in 
my devotion to the ladya of my love, and hor likes are mine also, 
However unsightly to the eye, or unaayoury to the nose, they seem 
to say, like the Earth in the Persian fable, “I am not the Rose, 
but cherish me, for we have dwelt togethers" andthey do not appeal 
in vain. 

Ever since I lost my heart to the Rese [have been trying to 
discover the eaculent which sha most prizes, and at ihia present time 
her menuin my garden consista of sight different kinds of (if 1 may 
be pilowed the expression} manure. These were applied some weeka 
ago, so that they have been wall washed in by the raina, and iu 
everp case part of the bed was left without any addition, so that a 
compariaon of resulta could raidily be made. These confections are: 
- 1 owt. of Peruvian guano; 1 cwt. of pure disaclved bones; 1 cwt. of 
these two in combination, ¢§ owt. of each; 1 cwt. fine bone-duat; 1 
ewt,ammonia phosphate; L cwt, mineral phosphate ; a emall bag of 
Ciay'a Fertiliser; an unmeasured quently: of liquid manure from 6 
farmyard tank, 

Three of these bave sigualised themaelvea by a spacial aucgegs—the farm- 
yard liquor, tue Peruvian guano, and Clay's Fortiliser. Pure dissolved bones 
ig second after au interval, closely followed by mineral phosphate, Ammonia 
phosphate a bad fourth, The rest nowhere. I waa prepared for the auccess 
of Ciay's Fertiliser, baving seen 3 grand collection af standurd Rose trees in 
pots at the April Buow ofthe Royal Horticultural Society at Kensington, 
grown by Messrs. Veitch, of Chelaea, aud assisted by the reverend— I beg 
purdon—asaisted by tho tonia nforesaid. Edo not, of course, regurd this 
Feport as final, aud shall uote carefully, pre boro publivo, che future iu- 
fiueuce of my applicationa ; nor must I forget to rawiud our younger brethren 
of other victuals which are wholesome for the Rose, aud which they wilj 
find in the sheep-fold, in the heu-rvost, aud the devecote. Mailg-dust, the 
aweepings of tha kilns, or botrer still, but custliar of vourse, malt-culws, 
are alao uutritiogs food, Mr. Riverg’s prescription of malt-dust aud conu- 
tributiens frow the stable, mixed aud fermented with liquid wanure, is pro- 


bably the most powerful stimulant which gun ve giveu ; and L lave record. | 


ed, low many years a-0, Ttwwok off my coat and burrowed a large heap of it 
to alotof budded standard Rose trees, juat before a tery heavy thunder. 
atari, and bow some siz weeks afterwards this adroit wanoouvre in manures 
achieved fur me tha highest heneura of the year—the first Priza for 
forty-eight Rosea at our natioual ehow in Loudon. But that victory 
alinibiisted the army who won it; not one of thess soldiers aver fonglt 
agit, 

What is the main result of my long and varied experience iu thia matter? 
Tt ie that I find myself, ag upon the Metropolitan Rai'way, at the place 
from whence I caine, The eystem which I followed thirty yeara ago I 
propose to follow ao long aa Lam attached to this machine, and have tie 
bappineas of growing Roses—namely, to give them a liberal supply of farm- 
yard manvre about the third week in November, which will act both as food 
and clothing aleo; to dig this in early in March, aud afterwarda to apply 
oceasionally” liquid from the tank or some of the refreshments to which 1 
have referred. From bird or beusts, boviue, ovine, porcine, equiue, avimal 
er vegetable, dust of bone or Barley, I recommend all to your experimeut and 
leave to you the selection of bie fittest. 
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She is a gross feeder, and when I think of tbe quality. 
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But the young rosarain must not place his wain reliance on these enrich- 
ments, indispensable as they are admitted to be ; he must net believe in the 
manure heap, but must regard hie soil and ite cultivation as of primary aud 
perpetual importance. Success in rose culture can only be obtained ia 
accordance with the universal and eternal law—you musi work to wit, 

There must be draining and diggiug, hoeiug and weeding, aud watchful 
loving patience which defends the Rose from ita enemies, as well as surrounds 
it with fricnds, Hence the paucity of Rosariana worthy of the title. Thera 
are numbers who gush at sbows, take down names, give orders, plant rose 
treas, but who never stoop to pull up a weed, and as for extracting the 
arab from hia leafy bower and handling him somewhat severely between 
finger wnd thumb, why that ia “simply disgusting]" Thess ore the 
sort of pecple who think when they have signed a cheque, that Roses 
should immediately spring up around them, about the size of punch hewle, 
and that thankfal nightingales should sing in them night and day. 
Somehow this firework won't go off. “O yer don’t want to go into business, 
don'é yer? Said an angry father $a bia lazy and luntish aon. “ Yer want 
an appointment in the Post Horfice, do yer? Post Horfice indeed? Why, 
all your'e fitfor is to stand outside with your tongue hout for people to 
wet their stamp against!" He who would grow rosea must not be afraid 
of dirtying his fingers—-of resembling that clergyman of whom Sydney 
Smith said, that he “seemed to have a good deal of his gieba on his own 
hande ;" or of a likeness to Martin Burney to whom Charles Lamb remarked 
overa rubber, “Oh, Martin Martin, if dirt were trumps, what a band you'd 
have.” 





EUCALYPTUS AMYGDALINA. 


From Baron You Mueller’s treatise on Eucalyptographia woe extract the 
following :— 

* Thia Eucalyptus ia one of the most remarkable and important of a! plants 
in the whole creation, Viewed in its marvelloua height when standing forth 
in its fileat development on the alopes or Within the glans of mountain 
forests, itrepresents probably the tallest of aj] trees of the globe; considered 


. an a hard-wood tree, of celority in growth, it ranke amoug the very foremost; 


regarded in reference to ita timber, the tall variety cau fairly be clasaed with 
the superior kinds of Eucalyptus, and coutemplated in reapect tothe yield of 
volatile oil from its copioua folinge it is unsurpassed, and perhaps not 
equalled by auy other tres in the whole world. These various signal qualities 
of E, amygdalina having become gradually known much through 


_ the exertions of the writer, this tree bas found already a wide appre. 


ciation abroad in countries neither subject to severe frost nor to intense 
mviat heat, It assumes under different climatic and geological conditions 
various forme; thus in the irrigated ravines of coolerranges the tree attaing 
the moat towering height, combined with a parfect straigthtness of stem, whita 
the outer Iayer of ita bark decorticata so completely as to reuder the luge 
stem quite amoath and almoat white, the habit then being that of its 
only rival in loftiness among its conzenera, namely, E. diversicolor (tho 
Karri of West Australia.). Accérding to Me. E. About, it ia this form which 
cougtitutes the Swamp Gum-tree in Tasmania, where Sir William Denison 
placed its huge dimensions on record. In more open aud in merely ridge 
country, E. amygdalina remaing much Jower in stature, even often pe 
comparatively dwarf trae, with outsida rough, inside tough, somewhat 
fibroua bark, which remaiua more or Jess peraisteut on the atem aud even 
lower branches: under such cenditious the apeciea i¢ called a Peppermiut- 
traa in Victoria aud Taamania, and a Mess-mate-tree in some tracta of New 
South Wales. 
¥. amygdalina is one of the hardliest of its congeners, and if E. coccifera 
constitutes an alpive state of it, then if havin that remarkable form braved 
even tie unusually cold wintera of Britain. For tustance,at Powderham Castle 
the seat of the Earl of Davon, it passed unscathed through an ordeal of x99, 
of Fubrenbeit's scale, while E. giovulus was deatroyai at 209 Fahr. The 


abuva-noted severe cold caused E. coccifera no injury whatever, so that 


perhaps it will withstaud a still somewhat lower temporature; it produced in 
the subsequent summer thousinda of sprays of blossoms, Its height ag 
Powderbam Castle was 58 feet, the stem measuring at 34 fest from tha 
ground 7) feet in circumference; it grows there ou eindy loam on risiug 
ground. [See Gard. Chron, 1879, vol, xii., p. 113.] 
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Mr, D, Boyle first of ali sscertained the length of a fallen tree of this 
species, found by him in the Dandenong ranges, at 420 feet, the length of 
the stem up to the first branch being 295 feet; the diameter of the stem at 
the commeucement of the ramification proved 4 feet, 70 feet higher up the 
diametar was 3 feet, the top portion was wanting, A still thicker tres there 
measured at 3 feat from the groaud 53° feet in eireumference, Mr. Boyle 
Touud another tree with a stem 25 feet In diameter at the base, yet the bark 
quite thia. Mr. Howitt obtained in Gippa-und also mesantomeuta up to 410 
feet, The Rev. Th. Ewing {as atuted in Henfrey's' Botanic Gatetie) mea- 
sured a prostrate trea on arili of the North-west Bay River at tha reur of 
Mount Wellingtou, thirty years ago, aud recorded the height up to the firss 
branch as 220 feet, from thence to where the top was broken off 64 feet 
more ; the basal diameter proved to be 30 feet, tha stem-diameter af 220 
Yeet wad stiJl 12 feet, aud to that digtance it would turn out more timber 
than three of the largest Oaks taken togathor with their branches, A stand- 
ing tree at the anme place measured at 3 fest from the ground, 102 feet in 
citcumfetence, but closa to tha pround, even 130 feet! The reverend 
gentleman observed within a aqitere mile at least 100 trees, not jess that 
40 fect in circumference at the base. Mr G. Robinson naticadin the back 
ranges of Berwick the circumference of aatem to ba 81 fest at a distance 
of 4feet ftom the ground. (S-a Eliwood Cooper's edition of somes of 
ny lectures and essays, p. 161.) The sime gentleman, whose professional 
judgment asa surveyor would give every guarantee for. accuracy, obtain, 
ed at the foot of Mount Baw-Baw the measuroment of an exceptionally large 
tree, which waa 471 feet high, Fromthe Cape Otway ranges a tree ia’ also 
on record by Mr. Walter, with a height of 415 feet, and a basal dinmeter of 15 
feot, although the Infsiest treea have not alwaya the most colossal stems. 

The utmost praise iadue to Joseph Busisto, Eag., for his lenthened and 
extensive researches on the oil of thia and other conveners, fo tha techniéeal 
productions, local utilisation and mercantile export of which he has given 
large dimensions by his enterprise and perseverance, if having fallen to 
the writer’s share to draw in the frat instance attention to tha enormous 
yield of oi! from the foliage of E. amygdulina. Mr. Bosisto sums up hia 
experience with the Euoalyptas oils, as regards the perceutage of the yield 
of tha various speciea on which he experimented, in the following echedule. 

From 1000 . of Fresh Leaves with their Stalklets and Branchlets— 
Lacalyptua viminalias yielda 


3  -melliodora yielda — ms ee 7 = 
3» «=—Ss«éOstrata yields — “6 fae 16 ,, 
»  Obligqua yields ise si is 80 ,, 
»  globulua yielda sui an sa 120 » 
ss goniocalyx yields te oe 260 ., 
‘i leucoxylon yields eas ee i 140 ,, 
‘i oléosa (mixed with other species of the 

Mallea scrub) yields... see a 200 ,, 
»  8mygdalina yieida ase ore ge Bud ,, 





NOTES AND JOTTINGS 


Virgin soils iu America have been known to yield fifty crops without ma- 
nure. The aceounis of competent travellers state that far eight, twelve, or 
even twenty years this new land requires no manure ; ou the contrary, ma- 
wure wakes the grain or graes crops at firat too rank, Gradually the virgin 
avila are exhausted of their firat freslinesa, 


Lapy Ganvexina.—Make your beds early fn the morning ; sew buttone 
on your busbaud's siirta ; do vot rake op any grievancea ; protect the young 
aud tender branches of your family ; plant a ewile of good temper in your 
fieo; and carefully root out all angry feelings, aud expect a good crop of 
bappinesr 


i 


Mantke Frou Tae Sea.—The Agricultural Society of La Rochells has 
been for some time past engaged in mouking experimenta with the slime or 
mud of the sea applied as manure. The resulta obtained by this process 
are pronounced to be highly eatiafactory, and particularly advantageous to 
the digtricts borderiug on the sea-coast, where other manure ia scarce, 





A Rare PLant.—When the great American aloe, belonging to Mr. Van 
Renaselaor, of Aloany, having been in New York on exhibition, Was on its 
way up the river, under the care ofthe gardener or koeper, a gentleman 
struck with the beanty of the plant, mude many ioquiries regarding it, Iu 


the course of the pasange the inquirer remarked, “ That belongs to the’ 
cactus farily, does ib uot ?"—“No, sit} it belongs to the Van Remaselace 
family,’ was the reply. 





Ix one of oor district schools the master wag exatnining a class in ortho. 
graphy. “Spell and define floweret,” said he, ‘F’-|-o-w-e-r-e-t, Aoweret, « 
little flower. "= Wavelet." VWW-a-¥-9-]-8-t, wavelet, a little wave."—- 


“Buliet,’—“B-n-1-1-o-¢, a little bull,” shouted urchin uumber three.” 





Governor Whrigut, of Indiana, says au Anorican paper, makes pretéisions 
to great agricoltural ectence, deep akili in all tha mysteries of grain, root, 
Mmantres, &a., but really kaows pothing abont the sabject. A certain farm 
ar, ove of the Governor's constituents, who had a profonud admiration for 
his talents aud practical knowledge, wrote to him for advice aa to the best 
method ofimproving his stock of sheep. The Governor's anawer wae. 
fustant, brief, ssutenious, sincere—“Get an Hydraulic Raw, better than the 
Southdown, fer mutton, equal to the Merino for wool,”’ 





An Epirotiat Parsent—-Some ladies in Texas were desirous of doing 
henour to the editor of a local journal, So they presented their hero with an 
étabroidered alirt, which contamed a splendid bistory of Texas, and also 
pictures of the froite and cereals of the Stute, all worked in red worsted 
Now, this particular editor had never worua shirt, and supposed the briifis 
aut specimen before hin to bem bauuer for an approaching temperance 
procession. In hia speech of thanks ha puzzled the Jady-donors by deciat- 
ing that he would “fling it ont for ever to the breezea of heaven, that they 
might kes ite foida, and till hia hand palsied it sabould never be trailed in the 
dust.” The ladies blushed, and regretted having made it too long. Being in- 
formed of the purpose of the pift, the editor wora i¢ over his coat, to the 
great edificatior of the boys of the tewn who followed bim im regiments, 
etudying the history of the fine arts aud of Texag “ behind his back.” 


THE ADVANTAGE OF TAKING A NEWSPAPER. 


I knewtwo friends so much alike, 
8 eer yon aaw two atunyps ; 
Aud no phrenologist could fiud 
A difference in their bumps. 
One took a paper, aud his life 
a8 happier than @ king's; 
His chiltren all conld read aud write, 
Aud talk of men and thiuga. 








The other took no paper, and, 
While strolling through a wood, 
A trea fell down npow hacrown 
And &1ii'd hira—ae it should | 
Had be been reading ot the news 
At home, like ueighbour Jim 
Mil bet a cent thia acchlent 
Had uot befallen hiss | 
American Paper. 
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THE CALCUTTA FLOWER SHOW, 1885. 


Ir we were compelled to accept the results of the Flower 
Show held at the Gardens of the Agricultural and Horti- 
cultural Society of India as a standard from which we 
could gauge the — that horticulture is making in this 
country, the outlook would indeed bea gloomy one for 
those interested in the pursuit. Instead of our asserting 
that a love of horticulture was gradually but surely spread- 
ing amongst all classes of the people, and that during the 
past few years its development had assumed enormous 
proportions, we should have reluctantly to confess that, if 
i¢ was making any movement at. all, it was undoubtedly a 
retrograde one, For we must certainly go back fora 
period of several years to find the record of any show in 
which there was sucha paucity of exhibits or less public 
interest displayed in the event. 

Out ofa total of 48 classes in no less than twelve of 
these there was not @ single prize awarded, and out of the 
95 first and second prizes, thirty-six were withheld, 
either from the want of competitors or the inferiority of 
the exhibits. ven in those classes that did fill, except in 
very rare instances, there were not: more than one or two 
entries. Such an unfortunate result has not, we believe, 
attended any show during the past ten years. We certain- 
ly do not wish to take a pessimist view of the subject, and 
would fain believe that this result was due to a combina- 
tion of uofertunate circumstances rather than to any blame 
attributable to the Executive. Look at the question 
however as we will, it is very apparent that the shows, 
as they are now consatated. are not popular with our 
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amateur gardeners, and until the conditions are 
materially changed, it is quite certain they will never 
become so. First let us consider with what object these 
shows are held. Isit not to promotea more general 
interest being taken in horticulture, to encourage those 
who already take practical part in its development, and 
to hold out inducements to others to become active parti- 
sans also ? And how can this object be best attained ? 
We believe there is only one answer to this question, and 
that is, to entirely remodel the present schedule of prizes. 
Divide exhibitors into two distinct classes, that is, private 
or amateur gardeners—and public growers, the latter to in- 
clude both nursery-men and public gardens. And another 
improvement would be to substitute silver or bronze 
medals as prizes in lieu of the small sums now awarded. 


‘| This would scarcely entail any additional expense, and 


would undoubtedly prove an immense attraction, for the 
majority of exhibitors would highly prize such tokens of 
their victories, 

Another change also that would go farto make these 
shows more popular, would be to make them of a more 
public character than they are at present, under the con- 
trol of the Agri and Horticultural Society alone. The 
only means by which this could be attained would be by 
inviting public subscriptions and by securing a strong 
representative committee acting in conjunction with the 
Society, we should then certainly find that our prize fund 
would be materially insproved, and what is of more conse- 
quence, the number of exhibitors would increase enor- 
mously. 

Another point also that needs the attention of those 
entrusted with the management of these shows, is to 
draw upa proper code of rules on the basis of those 
that are now generally in use in England ; and when once 
these rules are framed, let them be strictly enforced. 
Under the present system this point seems to be consi- 
dered but of minor importance, for instance, in one ex- 
hibit in aclass for ten dissimiler kinds there were two 
plants of one species; in another case eleven plants were 
staged in a class that was supposed to be for ten only— 
we say oe aa to be advise!) , for the prize list is very 
vague on this point, simply stating not less than six, ten 
or twenty dissimilar kinds, as the case may be. The 
phrase not less than may be interpreted at the will of any 
exhibitor, and it is certainly questionable if he chose to 
exhibit 15, 50 or even a 100 varieties in any of these 
classes—if he could fairly be disqualified. 

Another rule also that requires strict observance, is to 
enforce every plant being properly named, each entry 
also should bear a card stating under what class it is ex- 
hibited. 

It is, however, useless for the judges or any one else to 
attempt to strictly enforce all the rules that should be 
observed by exhibitors until they are prepared to carry 
out to the letter those rules that more directly pertain to 
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the proper execution of their own duties ; we refer more 
particularly to Rule 9, which is as follows:— 

9. After the Judgea have awarded the Prizes, a card will be placed on all 
exhibits ehewing the name of the Exhibitor. 

In former years this practice has invariably been adopt- 
ed, but on the present occasion it was not carried out ; 
such an omission could not have been an oversight, for 
the matter was brought to the notice of more than one of 
the judges at the time. Possibly these gentlemen may 
have had some good reason for adopting the course they 
did ; but whatever their reasons may have been, they ob- 
served a very discreet silence on the matter. We hope 
that the remarks on this subject in our last issue regard- 
ing the great preponderance of the exhibits of nursery- 
men and Public Gardens, did not have the effect of causing 
this change in the programme, under the belief that the 
too frequent repetitions of such names as “ Eden Gardens,” 
“ Belvidere,” “ Barrackpore,” or “ 8. P, Chatterjee,” as prize 
winners, would have the effect of convincing the public 
that what we had stated was undoubtedly true, and was 
one of the chief causes that prevented a larger number of 
amateurs from entering the lists. 

It may be urged that the non-observance of this rule 
does not inany way interfere with the interests of the 
exhibitors. Possibly this may be true, except thatit 
deprives them of a certain amount of pleasure or gratifica- 
tion-—~for in horticulture as in all else, the enthusiast 
works to win, and when victory is secured, he does not 
eare for his light to be hid undera bushel. This isa 
subject, however, that does not concern the exhibitor alone, 
but is one of public interest. The practice of naming 
plants, giving information as to what class each exhibit 
belongs, attaching prize tickets, and last but not least, the 
names of the successful competitors, is done more in the 
interest of visitors ; and undoubtedly the more informa- 
tion we can give on these points the greater will be 
the attraction. Amongst those attending a Flower 
Show we shall certainly find a large number who, 
although not well versed in plant lore, still take an 
enthusiastic interest in the subject. To such visitors the 
system of omitting to have plants properly named is a 
great misfortune, for they will probably see many species 
that they do not possess, and which they may long to 
obtain; but without a name this is almost an impossibility. 
Even to the casual visitors, who perhaps take little or no 
interest in horticulture, the. omission of the names of prize 
winners must invariably be a dissppointment, for although 
the plants may in themselves prove no attraction, the 
name of some friend or acquaintance prominently men- 
tioned will prove a source of pleasure. 

In Class L. for the Grant Silver Medal there was only 
one entry ; this was certainly a very fine collection of 
plants, and evidently much care had been bestowed in its 
arrangement ; in this respect it was rather overdone, the 
plants being too closely staged and so carefully graded as 


regards size as almost to give one the impression that 
the surface had been clipped with a pair of scissors. 

The Camellias and Pot roses were undoubtedly very 
fine, better perhaps than we have seen them for years. 
Ferns and Begonias, however, were the guece de resistance 
of the whole show, bringing out more amateur compe- 
titors than any other classes. In Class XII. for ten varieties 
of Panax “* Aralias there were no entries, and in Class 
XIII. for five varieties of the same there was only one 
exhibit, and this a very poor one, containing only the 
most common varieties. In Classes XIV. and AV. for 
Draccenas there were a few entries, one or two of which 
contained some good varieties, but these were all so 
miserably coloured as scarcely to be recognisable. 

Classes XVI. and XVII. for Dicffenbachias did not 
fill at all, and Classes XVIII. and XLX. for twenty-four 
and twelve varieties of well-grown Crotons only ettracted 
one entry each, both of which were remarkably fine. In 
Class XX for twelve varieties of new or rare Crotons 
there were no entries, and Class X-XJ. for six varieties of 
the same only brought out one competitor, and probably 
no one was more surprised than its owner at ite securing 
a first prize,—the varieties staged possessing no attractions 
except the novel names attached, which included a Lord 
Dufferin and Lady Dufferin. It is a strange coincidence 
that at the show held in 1883, the same exbibitor un- 


expectedly gained a second prize for new Crotons by 


adopting the same tactics, Can it be that the influence 
of the names of some of our local magnates has an over- 
powering effect on the judges ? The paucity of entries 
in the four classes for Crotons was a subject of general 
remark, in Calcutta we probably have the largest and 
most varied coHection of this genus in the world, and 
it is almost unaccountable that they should not have 
appeared in greater force, Classes XXIV. to XXXIIL. 
for annuals call for but little comment, the prizes as 
usual being almost equally divided between Eden Gardens 
and Belvidere. Class XXXIV. for twenty varieties of 
foliage plants did not fill, and that for ten varieties of 
the same only brought out one competitor. In the 
section for cut flowers the Camellias were particularly 
good. The Roses also were a very even lot, though not 
so large as usual ; this is probably owing to the unusually 
mild season we have had. 

The Society are to be congratulated on the wonderfully 
improved appearance of the gardens as compared with the 
last two or three occasions on which the shows have been 
held. It reminded us of the days when our old friend 
Head, one of the best practical gardeners that ever came 
to this country, was the Superintendest—a man whose 
work the Society never properly appreciated, but who on 
his return to England secured one of the best positions 
amongst English gardeners, that is, as Superintendent of 
the Crystal Palace Gardens at Sydenham. — 
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PRIZE LIST. 
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Crass. 
Class ‘ 
GRowinc Pants. First Prue. 
1 For the best collection of Plants => Flowers of any : 
number of kinds. The Grant Silver Medal, 8. P. Chatterjee 
2 Camellias, not less than 6 plants, in Flower . Mrs. Apcar 
3 Do. , do 3 do. ss Ditto 
4 Orchids, do. 4 dissimilar kinds, in Flower, Ditto 
5 Do. do. 2 do. do, as. Ditto — 
6 Roses, do 12 ~— do. do. . Ditio | 
7 Do. do. 6 do. _ do. «a. J. C. Banerjee 
8 Ferns, do. 20 do vee Mors, Apear 
9 Do, do. 10 da. ee. Mr. Larmour 
10 Begonias, do. 24. do. «»- Maharajah Cooch Behar 
11 Do, do. 12 do. »» Mr. Larmour. 
12 Panax = Aralias,do. 10 do, . No award 
13 Do do. 5 do, . P.C, Banerjee 
14 Draccenas, do. 12 do ve» No award 
15 Do. do. 6 do. we Maharajah Cooch Behar 
16 Dieffenbachias, do. 6 do. »»» No award 
17 Do. do. 3 do «oe No award 
18 Crotons, do, 24 do. well grown ... 8. P, Chatterjee 
19 “Ss = - | - «++ Mr. Norman 
20 oD. o 1 o. new & rare 
| | Varieties, i 46 No award 
21 De. do. 6 do. . Mr. Swan 
22 Coleus, .. 20 dissimilar kinds .». Hden Gardens 
23. ~—s Dao. ». 10 do. .» No award 
24 Verbenas, - 6 dissimilar kinds in Flower, Eden Gardens 
25 Asters, 6 do. do. ia Ditto 
26 Pansies, aw 6 do. do ... Belvedere 
27 Phloxes, a. 0 do. do. oes Ditto 
28 Petunias - ere 6 do. do. «. Eden Gardens 
29 Portulacas we «sé do. do . Belvedere 
30 Geraniums, OO do. O »«, Eden Gardens 
31 FEalsams, . - ». 6do. (double) do .. No award 
32 Nasturtiums, a. 6 do. do. a Ditto 
33 =“ Violets sca LD do. do. , Eden Gardens 
34 Foliaged Plants, ... 20 dissimilar kinds, . No award 
35 Do. ww. 10 do. Mr. Larmour 
36 Rare Plants, not before exhibited, not less than 3 
dissimilar kinds, - . 8. P, Chatterjee 
37 Pitcher plants, not less than 4 dissimilar kinds No award 
38 Scented foliage plants,  ... ; . No award 
Cor Flowers. 
39 Camellias, stand of not less than 6 Flowers, » Mra. Apcar 
40 Do. do. do. 4 de. - Ditto 
41 Roses do. do, 24 dissimilar kinds Barrackpote 
42 Do. do. - do. i2. dao. w« P. C, Banerjee 
43 Do. do. do, 6 do. . Mrs. Apcar : 
44 Do. for the best single specimen, .. No award 
45 Bridal Bouquet of White Flowers, . Belvedere 
46 Hand. Bouquet for Ball Room, -» Belvedere 
47 Bouquet of Scented foliage, w«» P. C, Banerjee 
48 Heliotrope, best stand of, «. Mrs. Apcar 


SECOND Prize. 


vee Not awarded 


+ F Ditto 
eas Ditto 


«ee General Wilkinson 


+. Eden Gardens 
oe 8B. P. Chatterjee 
ww» Mrs. Apcar 

ww» Mrs. Apear 
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eos Maharajah Cooch Behar . 


«+» Not awarded 


- Eden Gardens 


ses Not awarded 


Ditto” 
tee | Ditto 
eon Ditto 


_ «ee Mr, Bradley - 


2+ Belvedere 


fos Ditto 
« Hden Gardens 
Be Ditto 


e- Hden Gardens 
«+» Eden Gardens 
«++ Belvedere 


«+> Belvedere 


+. Not awarded . 


4. P. C. Banerjee 


.» Not awarded 
« Belvedere 
ae Ditto 
Not awarded 


os P. C. Banerjee 


- Mrs. ©. R. Hill 


ee | Ditto 
eee Ditto 
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Ghitortial Hotes. 


PLOUGHING in unbroken furrows aix milea long can be seen 
in Fargo, California, Thea teams start in the morning and 
make ove trip across an entire township and back before dinner, 
aud the same in the afternoon, making twenty-four miles of 
travel every day. 


ee ee 


Towacco speedily exhausts the soil on which it grows, as may 
be judged from the large amount of ash it contains. Every ton 
of perfectly dry leaves carries off from the soil from four to 
five hundred weight of mineral matter—that isas much as is 
contained in fourteen tons of the graih of wheat, 


Eee 


Some interesting experiments on the evaporating power of 
plants were recently made by Dr. Hales. He found that a sun- 
flower plant weighing three pounds perspired about 30 oz. of 
water in twelve hours during a day-in the month of July, butin a 
warm night it perspired only 3oz,.and lost nothing in a cold 
night, on the contrary it gained weight by imbibing dew, 


SEs 


It is a very singular fact that such plants and animals as are 
to be found in the less rigorously ice-bound parts of Greenland 
are not, as might be supposed, akin to the flora and fauna of the 
Wew World, but areof European connection—a fact which las 
been held to indicate that within redent tinnes-—-ceologically speak- 
ing—Europe and Greenland were united, while Davis’s Straits 
have divided the latter from America for a much longer period. 


Sa 


AT a late social entertainment tle Princess of Wales is said 
to have carried a bouquet of large lilies tinted with deticate 
pink and blue by the absorption of dyes through the steme. 
The dyes do not in the least affect the perfume or freshness of 
the flowers. Itis said flowers refuse to absorb certain colours; 
some of the lilies which had been treated with a purple dye 
separated the red aud the blue, the colours being divided in the 
process of absorption. | 

Or all the forms of nature, trees alone, says Mr. L. H. Grindon, 
disclose their ages candidly and freely. In the stems of trees 
that bave branches and netted veins—that is to say, in allt 
exogens,—the increase takes placa by means of an annual deposit 
of wood spread in an eveu layer upon the surface of the preceding 
one. In the earlier periods of life trees increase mucli faster than 
when adult-—the oak for instance grows most rapidiy between 
the twentieth and thirtieth years, and when old, the annual depo- 
sits considerably diminish, so that the strata are tliiner and 
the rings proportionably closer. Some trees slacken in their rule 
of growth ata very early period in life. The layers of the oak 
become thinner after forty, those of the elm after fifty, those of 
the yew after sixty years. 





Woov Growras In Wassinaton. Territory,—Report states 
that fir, pine, oak and cedar of unsurpassed quality, and practically 
ublimited in quantity, clothe the mountains, overhang the rivers, 
wad shadow the plains of the Puget Sound district in Washinuton 
territory. Qn a moderate estimate it is calculated that this region 
will yield the almost inconceivable quantity of 160,000,000,000 ft, 
of valuable timber, The trees attain a remarkable development 
both in height and beauty. .The yellow fir is frequently found 
growing to the enarmous height of 250 ft, the white cedar to 100 
ft. with a girth of over 60 ft., the white oak is 70 ft. in height; 
while ordinary sized specimens of the sugar-pine yield from 
6,000 ft, to 3,000 ft. of cut timber. _ 





Fruit TREES IN Bowemfa.—According to reeently published 
statistics, the approximate number of fruit treesin Bohemia of 
all sorts, chiefly opple,is 14,000,000, of these 10,000,000 are in 


gardens, 1,600,000 in waste lands, and about 2,000,000 on the sides 
of public roads. The number of young trees anoually planted 
is about 1,500,000. Between 6000 and 7000 miles of road are 
planted with fruit trees, mostly of the best sorts, and the revenue 
therefrom is very large, The fruit is largely exported to the north 
of Germany and Russia, 


SSS, 


ORNAMENTAL GARDENING.—A new fashion has just been adopt- 
edin French gardens, In the beds placed before the facade of 
the chateau or country-house the gardeners forma design of 
flowera representing the arms or monogram of the master of the 
house. In some of the parks belonging to Legitimists gigantic 
fleur-de-iys are designed, with guld-coloured blossoms; and, while 
wall-fruit 1s growing, the gardeners cut outin paper the monogram 
aiid crest, and glue the designs on to the peaches or the necta- 
rines with some light paste. When the fruit is ripe, the paper is 
taken away, and the outlines remain imprinted on the velvety 
skin of the peach, 





NATURE AND ART—Cecco d’Arcoli argued against Dante that 
nature wag more powerful than art. Dante asserted the contrary, 
and attempted to prove the truth of his assertion by exhibiting 
his cat, which, by dint of long practice, had been accustomed to 
hold a candle in ita paw while he supped or read. Cecco how- 
ever Waa not unprepared for this exhibition, and while Dante’s 
cat went through his performance he let luose a couple of mice— 
whereupon the cat unmediately dropped the candle, and rushed 
upon the mice ; so that nature once more triumpled over art. 





--PROTECTION OF BEEDS.—The Agricultural Economist, in an 
article on the damage done to seeds by birds, says that the best 
means that can be adopted to keep off the winged robbers is to 
dredge the seeds with red lead before sowing. Tbe plan recommen- 
ded is to place the seed in shallow paus, sprinkle it with water, aud 
then with the hand or by means of adredge-box dust over the 
rediead, ‘The lead, of course, is poison, and it igsanid that birds 
recognise itassach and give it a wide berth, never touching 
anything adulterated with it or even lying near it. It bas been 
tried several. years, and each year is said to have confirmed thea 
eficacy of this simple protection, which, it is affirmed, does not 
in any degree interfere with the germination of the seed, or with 
thé health aud vigour of the plant raised from it. 





HYACINTHUS CANDICANS..—Those who have not yet got this Hy- 
acinth would do well to add it to their collections, as unquestion- 
ably itis one of the finest hardy bulbs we have. It throws 
up stout flower-stema from 3 ft. to4ft. high, the top portion 
being clothed with large white funnel-shaped biossoms. As & 
pot plant it is very effective, aud of great value mixed with otbers 
on a stage, where, with the flower-heads clear above the foliage, 
it has a striking effect. Being of rather strong growth, and 
making a good deal of root, it requires plenty of pot room. It 
should lave rich sandy soil to feed on, and during eummer plenty 
of iquid manure, which will help it to form fine leaves and to 
bloom well the year after. When growa in borders it should 
be planted about 6 in, deep and have some sand placed around the 
bulb, the sand being a good protection against rot. As it seeds 
freely, plants. of it may be raised in that way, but it takes some 
years to get the young plants strong enough to flower, 





_ FERMENTS IN FLOWERS AND FRUIT.— According to M. Blondeau, 
during the flowering of certain plants we cbserve an elevation of 
temperature, accompanied by a disenvagement of carbonic acid 
which has led certain authors to say that at this part of their 
existeuce plants respire in the same manner as animals. In fact 
at this period ihe sugar stored up in ihe plant undergoes alecholic 
feringutation, aud the alcohol formed is burot, and in burning pro- 
duces the heat needfui for reproduction. Wher a fruit, % ¢, an 
apple or a pear—bas reached maturity, and after being detached 
from the tree is placed in a vessel of lime-water, the turbidity 
which appears ja the water proves thatadevelopme nt of carbonic 
acid ig taking place. If the fruit which bas thus iived for some time 
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in the absence of air is submitted to distillation, a notable qnantity 
of alcohol may be obtained, as shown by M. M. Lechartier and 
Bellamy in their researches on the ripening of fruits. Even the 
simplest vegetables—algee, lichens, and fuugi—contain, during all 
the course of their existence, alcohol pre-formed, the combustion 
of which serves to maintain the heat needful for their existence. 





Wuekat IN AMERICA—The Prarie Farmer says: “ The capacity 
of this country for the production of wheat seems to be almost 
illimttable, Corn does not thrive well at an elevation greater 
than that of 5,000 feet, while wheat can be raised 2,000 or 3,000 
feet higher. In the far west there is an area of two hundred 
million acres of land where wheat will grow and corn will not. 
Tt is believed that ia this territory alone all the bread needed by 
the world can be produced, The chief obstacle to this last men- 
tioned consummation is the distance of that region from the 
Priucipal markets, but the increase of railway facilities and 
the already exiating system of water communication are on 
the way to furnish an early solution of the problem.” 


——— 
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ORNAMENTAL FOLIAGE PLANTS. 


FRENS. SELECTION OF VARIETIES (continued from page 150.) 
DAVALLIAS, . 


D, Aculeata—A very rare and beautiful epecies, with the 
peat of having underneath the fronds, numbers of sharp 
thorns, 


D, Fijiensis—-A charmingly elegant evergreen Fern, free in 
growth, firm and durable in texture, and bright green in colour, 
introduced from the Fiji [slands. The fronds grow two or three 
feet in height, and have a deltoid outline, the points of the fronds 
aud of the pinns being gracefully deflexed ; they are compoundly 
divided, the whole frond being split up into lanceolute piuaules 
and pinoulets, aud finally cut into narrow bigd divisions. 


_ DB. Pifiensis plumosa.—this is certainly one of the most charm- 
ing in the whole range of evergreen stove Ferns—one of the 
most lovely forms of a remarkably ornamental family. It has 
creeping rhizomes, fram which spring up at intervals the grace- 
fully-drooping, feathery plumose fronds growing on stalks a foot 
or more w length. It will bea grand subject for all decorative 
urposes, especially useful for cutting, and anoble Fern for ex- 
ibition. Aasita name implies, it isa native of the Fiji Islands, 


D. Tyermanni,—One of the most beautiful of all the Davillias, 
of dwarf compact habit, having rich dark green fronds, springing 
from aslender rhizome, which ig densely covered with silvery 
white chaffy scales, contrasting well with the foliage. 


DRYNAREA. 


D. Musafolia—A very ornamental Fern, with bright green 
simple frouds, which attain a length of 3 or 4 feet, iu whick the 
velurng is remarkably distinct, Hike network all over the fronds, 
It makes a good pot or rockery plant, its long ornamental frouds 
being strikingly tn contrast with the more general style of Fern 
foliage, 

GLEICHENIA. 


_ G, Dichotoma.—aA fine, quick growing, useful fern, easily grown 

in a Warm temperature ; is good for exhibition purposes, and is well 
adapted for plauting out in a Rockery, ita rhizomes spreading ra- 
pidly in ali directions, seud up an abundance of foliage in a short 
time. The fronds of this and all other Gleichenias stand well in 
water when cut, This is the only species of this beautiful tribe 
that can be grown successfully in the plaina, 

GoOMIOPHLEBIUM, 

G. Glaucophyllum—A very distinct and interesting stove Fern, 
well suited for basket culture, It has widely creeping rhizomes, 
which are clothed with scales on the younger portions, and from 
which spripg the simple coriaceous oblong-lanceolate fronds, which 
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are ofa deep glaucous green colour on the upper aurface, silvery 
beneath, and rather couspicuously veined, 


G subauriculatum.—This is one of the best basket Ferns in 
cultivation, the fronds sometimes atlaiuing the length of 10 or 
12 feet, hanging down most gracefully. 


GYMNOGRAMMAS, 


G, Mertensi Dobroydensis.—A new form of Gold Fern, with the 
shortish triangular fronds and irregular-shaped piunules of G, 
Mertensii,deusely clothed with golden powder beneath, aud partially 
so on the upper surface of the younger fronds. 

G. Peruviana argyrophytia.—Thia very handsome plant is a 
native of Tropical America. The fronds are from 10 to ]2 inches 
inlength aud broad at the base; the pinn# are also broad and 
obtuse, On the upper side the farinose powder is so dusted over it 
os any trace of green is quite lost ; the underside is silvery 
Wiliite, 

G. Schizophylia—A very beautiful Stove Fern, a native of the 
West Indies, the fronds are crowded, the stipes and rachis rather 
slender, reddish brown, 18 to 24 inches long, gracefully arching 
on all sides. The leafy portion of the frond is about 2 inches 
broad, very finely cut, the ultimate pinnules being deltoid and 
minute, the frouds are also proliferous, producing young plants 
at the point of furcation, Its graceful crowth will make it one 
of the best kinds for suspending in baskets. 

G. Wetenhalliana—An exccedingly handsome species, richl¥ 
powdered with sulphur, and having the ends of the fronds finely 
tasselled. 


. LASTREA. 


iL. Avistate Variegaia.—Oue: of the most charming of 
varicgated Ferns. It lias the same kind of firm leathery 
fronds as the type, and like itis ofa rich dark fall green colour, 
which sets off to much advantage the distinct variegation con- - 
sisting of a well-defined band of pale yellowish green running 
down the centre of the pinne and including the midrib or rachis, 


L. Membranifolia.—This is a recent introduction from the 
Islands of the Pacific, and is a neat growing species, with a short 
erect stem or crown, from which the moderate sized but breadish 
lobed fronds arch out gracefully on all sides, The fronds have 
pubescent scaly stipes 6 or 8 inches long, and an ovate caudately- 
acuminate lamina of a foot or more in length: they are pinuately 
divided, the pair of lower pions being similar 1 form, and divid- 
ed at the base into a few crenately toothed faleate lobea. The 
upper pinns are narrow, the uppermost adnately decurrent, so as 
to become confluent into a pinuatified apex, the divisions of which 
are coarsely toothed, and the sori are numerous, ‘he long cau- 
date apices of the frond and of each of the pinne give it a pecu- 
liar and elegant character. The colour of the frond is an opaque 
green. 

L. Richardsiit Multifida.—A new and very beautiful Fern, dis- 
tinct from any other variety in cultivation. The fronds are up- 
wards of two feet in length developed from a short decumbent 
caudex, ‘Ihe pinng are upwards of four inches long on the broad- 
est part, and terminate in a densely fingered tuft of about filty 
loug acute divisions, the apex of the frond dividing iuto two or 
more branches consisting of about seventy of these small finger- 
like seameuts. 

This is also frequently grown under the name of Aspidium 
Germrinyi. 

KIICROLEPIA, 


Af, hirta eristata—~This fine-crested Fera is an introduction 
from the South Sea Islands, and should be welcomed by all lovers 
of ornameutal Ferns on account of its graceful cliaracter and free 
habit of growth, The fronds have a charmingly drooping mau- 
ver of growth, so that the plants form exceedingly beautiful objects 
for basket culture, besides being well suited for pot culture, or 
for planting on rockwork. 


NEPHROLEP!S. 


N, davalloides furcans~—-A beautiful and distiucé crested 
variety of N. davalloides. It is of robust growth, sending forth 
numerous arching frouds from 3 to 4 feet long, and both in habit 
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and in general appearance is a great improvemeut on the normal 
form. 


N, Dufi—aA very distinct and remarkable fern, of a close 
tufted hatit of growth, producing numerous fronds of a very 
peculiar character, and exceediugly ornamental. They attain a 
height of about 2 feet, with bare stipes of 6 to 8 inches, above 
which is a narrow lttnear frond about half an inch wide, dividing 
intoa maltiid apex. The fronds have a drooping habit, with 
_ small rounded pinnow, which have the peculiarity of growing two 
together from the same point, being crenate on the edge. 


PTERIS. 


P. serrulata cristata variegatt.—A pretty Fern, which probably 
owes its origin to an accidental cross between P. serrulata cristata 
and P. cretica albo-lineata. The sterile fronds are pinnate, with 
the lower pinns forked; they arerharply toothed at the edge, 
sometimes tasselled atthe tips, and marked with a white band 
down the midrib ; ‘the fertile fronds are similar in division but 
taller and narrower, with a gracefully drooping character, aud 
multifidly tasselled at the apices of the pinnae. 


P. serrulata cristata larerata.—The fronds are from 6 to 12 
inches tm length, very slender, and beautifully serrated, each 
piune oe divided or subdivided and crested, the terininal 
finally producing large coryinbs of Iacerated pinne, bearing down 
the fronds, so asto give the plauta graceful appearance. ‘I'he 
most elegant form of the genus, 


TopRA, 


T. Superba.—It is impossible to do justice to this species by 
description ; if must beseen in its loveliness to be appreciated avd 
enjoyed, The fronds grow from 18 to 24 inches long, most 
gracefully curved ; the segments are very crowded, and instead of 
the ueual fat growth of other kinds, they are so much turned 
upwarda as to give the fronds a very rich: mosa-like character, 
deep green in colour, Ae this species will grow well ia a fern 
case, or in a cold greenhouse, no lover of Ferns shonld be 
without them. To preserve their beauty it ia necessary to 
keep their foliage continually damp by ayringing or otherwise. 
This can only be grown successfully in a cool climute, 


SELAGINELLAS, 


&. coandliculata.—A remarkally handsome species of Club-m ORB, 
introduced from the Islands of the South Pacific. It ia of scand- 
ent habit, the tetragonal suleate stems rooting freely from the 
base, tinted with pale brownish red, and furnished with scattered 
appressed ovate-obloug unequul-sided leavea: the branches are 
tripinnate ; the larger leaves nre distant semi-ovate, while the 
leaves of the alternate divisions are close set, ovate-oblong acute, 
with the amaller intermediate ones acuminate. 


8. caulescens gractiie.— A remarkably neat and pretty Indian 
~Club-moss. It has creeping rhizomes from which the erect 
arching stems spring up; these are distinctly branched, the 
branches ovate with about six or seven divisions, each of which is 
three or four times parted. Ita bright green colour and clegant 
dwarf growth combine to give a most pleasing cliaracter. 


S, involvens variegata,— A dwarf dense-growing variegated form 
of greenhouse Club-mose, introduced from Japan ; some of the 
branchlets are creamy white, and these being mixed iu freely 
with the green branclilets, produce an elegant variegation. The 
plant forms a pretty dwarf tuft, consisted of overlapping series of 
branches, surrounding the central axis, A well-grown Rpecimen 
is a very pleasing object amongst the dwarf forms of the Club- 
moss family. 


8. Victoria.—-An elegant sub-scandent species, introduced from 
the South Sea Islands. It has erect stems, which produce 
ajternate laterul branches of an ovate outline, Aat and closely 
pinnate, like the fronds ofa Fern. The colour is adark green, the 
spikelets and young growth being of a paler hue. It is allied to 
S. Wallichit, but is a still more elegant plant, and differs essen- 
tintly in having a Jeng terminal pinnulet to each branch, instead of 
diminishing gradually to the end, 
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THE ROSE, 


4 How muoh of memory dwells amidat thy bloom, 
Rose f ever wearing bennty for thy dower ; 
The bridal day, the festival, the tomb, 
Thoy hast thy part in each tho stateliest flower ; 
Therefore with thy sweet breath come floating by 
A thousand intages of love and grief ; 
Dreams filled with images of mortality, 
Deep thoughts of nil things beantiful aud brief, 
Not ench thy spells oer those that hoiled thee first, 
In the clear light of Eden’s golden day, 
There thy rich leaves to crimson gkury burat, 
Linked with no dim remembrance of decay.” 

Aine, Hemana. 


Although we can scareely follow the imagination of tle poetess 
and trace the history of the rose as far back aa “ the clear light 
of Hden’s golden day,” still there is abundant evidence to pruve 
that from time immemorial it has heen par excellence the flower 
of flowers, ‘uke for instance the many times the rese is men- 
tioned in Scripture, The Rev. 8. Reynolla Hole, who 16 un- 
doubtediy the best living authority on the “rose” in his “ Book 
about Roses” (7th edition), writes as follows :— 


“ Wiien in sacred history a chief prophet of the older Covenant 
foretold the grace and glory which were to be revealed in the 
new When Isaiah woukl select, and was inspired to select, the 
most beautifal image by which to tell macakind of their exodus 
from the law to the gospel, slavery to freedutn, fear to love, these 
were the words that came to him from heaven :' The wilderness 
shall blossom as arose.” Inthe sung of songs the Church com- 
pares itself unto the ‘Rose of Sharon, and in the apocryphal 
scriptures the son of Siraih likens wisdom to a Rose plant in 
Jericho and holiness to a Rose growing by the brook of the field. 

Much controversy, however, exists as to whether these references 
are actuaily regarding the rose or not, many believing that the 
first hng reference to tha “ Oleander,’ and the “ Rose of Sharou” 
is generally believed to be a species of Nareissus, This is borne 
out by the fact that the Jewish Cominentnries so expinin the 
word, the modern name Juseil used by the iubabitauta being 
identical with the Hebrew title in the Bible, 

Leaving, however, all Biblical reference aside, there ig the un- 
doubted fact that more than 2,000 years ago Sappho wrote: “ Jf 
Jupiter wished! to give to the flowers a Queen, the Rose would be 
thetr Queen :” and, strange to aay, this proud title of the “ Queen 
of Flowers” has adbered to it up to the present day. Another 
aucievt writer, Anacreon, in his 34th ode, gives the fullowing 
fabulous origin to the Rose :— 


“ When Cytheraa, naked to the light 
Waked from her Neptunian birth | 

To fill with love the circling oarth, 
Then, then, in strange eventful honr, 
Vhe earth produced an infant flower 

By chance, upon a blooming thorn, 

Such as the heavenly halls adorn. 

Some nectar drops in ruby tide, 

lis sweetly Orient buds had dyed; 

The gods beheld the brilliant birth, 
And hniled the Rese,—the boon of enrth ! 
They bade them bloom the flowers divine 
Of him who shed the teeming vine, 
And bade them on the apangied thorn 
expose theiy bosoms to the morn.” 


It is generally believed that ihe Rose is entirely of eastern 
origin, Buch, however, is not actually the case, its various species 
being iu fact scattered over almost the whole world, several species 
being found in the Himalayas, though none in the plains of India. 
Iu China at least twelve or fifteen distinct species are found, and it 
is from seme of these, notably Hosa indica and Rosa odorata, that 
many of our best families of garden roses have sprnug. America 
is the home of several distinct species, extending from ‘T'eunessee 
in the south to the shores of Hudson’s Bay, where Rost rapa, a 
donbie-flowered variety, ia found. In Africa, on the borders of 
the Great Desert of Sahara, Rosa meschata, the parent of all the 
musk roses, grows abundantly. ‘This is also found iu Egypt, Mo- 
rocco aud Madeira. 
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In Iceland, a country where thvre are less than a hundred 
apecies of plants, Hosa spinosissima (known also ag the Seotch 
rose) grows luxuriantly. In Great Brituiu there are supposed to 
be ten distinct indigenous species, France claiming to hava seven- 
teen. The Swiss mountains and the whole of the Alps contain 
many varieties, uotably Rost Alpina, the pareut of many choice 
kiuds. ost Aispanica ia confined exclusively to Spain. Ger- 
many is the poorest of all the Enrepean countries, having only 
three indigenous apecies, uamely, R. turlinaia, R. arvenats and 2. 
lutea. 

Tae FaMiLies oF Qarvgn Roses. 
The following are the principal types ar sections into which 


the Rose family is divided, and also the species from which they 
have originated :— 


Provence or Cabbage a» (= Rosa centifelia.) 

Moss ee «(== Rosa centifolia muscosa ) 
Scotch ves (== Rosa apinosiasima,) 
Damask : .»- {seRosa damaacenea,) 
French . =©6(== Rosa gallica} 

Austrian Brise ase (Rosa lutea.) 

Sweet Briar «x (= Rosa rubiginosa,} 
Bourbon es. (= Roza Bourhonica.} 
Hybrid Vhina ve = (sc Rosa indica hybrida) 


Hybrid Bourbon —The rosea in this class are obtained by in- 
tercrosaing ft. gallica or centifolia with the Bourbon rose. 


Hybrid perpetual.—The first varieties of this class were obtain- 
ed by crossing the Hybrid China and the Hybrid Bourbon and 
tea-scented varieties, By thie means perpetual blooming roses 
were chtained; the first of this race was our well-koown old friend 
Princess Helene ; thia was introduced in 1837. 

Tea-acented.—These all originated from Rosa odorata crossed 
with Hosa iadica, aud were first introduced in Europe from China 
in £7933, 

Noiseties.—-The parent variety of this family was the result of 
a cross between dloset iudica or Hosa otorata with Roet moachata. 
This was raised in America and sent to France in 1814. 


CLIMBING Rosxs. 


Ayrshire vee (=z Rosa arvensis.) 
Multiflora ww. (= Rosa multiflora) 
Evergreen +. {=Rosa sempervirens } 
Boursault .. (==Rosa Alpina.) 
Banksian ese =(== Rosa Banksia.) 
Macartuey es (= Rosa bracteata.) 
Musk we = (== Roga moscliata) 


PROPAGATION AND CULTIVATION OF THE RosF, 


There is probally no plant in cultivation that better appreciates 
good treatment, or, on the other hand, sooner rejects anything 
prejudicial to its well-being than the Rose, The high state of 
perfection to which it has been brought hag also given it such 
a sensitive organisation that it seems instantly to comprelend 
when it receives the care gud attention due to sterling merit, 
and rewards us accordingly, and equally ag soon repudiates any 
attempts on our part, either by unakiifulness or neglect, to bring 
tdown to the level from which it sprung. And yet Roses wiil 
survive bad treatment, as ia so frequently seen in thia country, but 
instead of their being a “thing of beauty,” are but a continuous 
source of disappointment to all concerned. Those who wish to 
grow Roses properly must have plenty of time to attend to them. 
They wnat also have a knowledge of the individual varieties, their 
peculiarities and charactera, anc must be prepared to meet with 
failures and lossea in spite of appliances, experience and materials, 
for there are many misfortunes that are beyond the best control, 
and cannot he helped. ‘To proceed however to the propagation 
of the Rose, we come first to that of seedlings—a mode but few 
would care to attempt, considering that the seeds generally take 
four to six months to germinate, aud after that from two to tliree 
years to flower, and perhaps in a batch of a hundred seedlings 
not more than one or two would be worth preserving, and yet, to 
the entiusiast, there could hardly be a more interesting experi- 
ment, especially if he has gone to the root of the matter, and 
earefully hybridised any good distinct varieties, In this country, 
this could be much more easily accomplished than in Europe, 





where only avery few kinds cau be induced to ripen seed at all; 
whereas here, provided the flowers were properly fertilised, thera 
would be no difficulty on that score, As for the tedious delay in 
having to wait two or three years for results, look at the patience 
exercised by that prince of hybridisera, “ Dominy,” who waited 
for upwards of ten years to see the flower of the first hybrid 
Orchid raised by him—a delay well rewarded, for this was such 
a grand sieceas that it has completely revolutionized Orchid-growing 
in England. Ina recent article in the Gardeners’ Chronicle, the 
following interesting remarks appear on this subject :— 

* All who write apon and [eve the ruse lave Deir dreama of the 
future in regard to it, a hybrid perpetual ag yellow as Marechal 
Niel, or as white as Niphetos, oar a dark crimsou as larve and fine 
in built as Marie Baumann, while some long for durk teas with 
strength and virour thatshall always be as floriferoua as the teas 
are, but with the vigour aud strength of the hybrid-perpetuala. 
All who express these hopes look to the artificial fertilisation 
of the flower to attain their object; and yet, strange to say, the 
rose hys not hitherto proved itselfso amenable to the efforts of 
the hybridiser. The very finest roses that we have up to this 
time, liave been the result of chance hybridisation, not of arti- 
ficia] impregnation. Pradel's great find of Marechal Niel was a 
chance find, probably from Cloth of Gold, and the grand old Gloire 
de Dijon came up ina walk in Jacotot’s garden at Dijon, Marie 
Baumann was the result of chance fertilisation, and it would be 
hard to name any Roses which can equal them in their reapactive 
classes, 

“[ know not how far English raisers have adopted artificial 
crossing. Mr. Laxton certaiuly has dove su; but then his Roses 
though good are nol to be compared with foreign-raised flowers, 

“ We kuow of some instances where this lias been done, but 
the results linge not equalled the expectations of those who at- 
tempted it.” 

Many years ago Old Margottin, of Bonrge la Reine, near Paris, 
who was the raiser of that grand old rose Jules Margottin (a 
result of natural cross breeding) felt that rose-growera were get- 
ting too much into the strain of General Jacqueminot, and so 
he determined ow trying what could be done hy going hack to 
those of hia own strain crossed by others. He bas not, however, 
since then raised a rose at all comparable to his first production. 
In 1867 Guillot obtained the Rose La France, which has ever 
since been so highly thong!t of, and, despite the adverse opinions 
of a few Rosarians, it takes one -f the very first places among 
hybrid perpetnals. When Guillot obtained it lhe used to say 
that le hoped it would be the parent of anew race, This it 
certainly has not been; it still stands alone in its glory. 

Whatever inay be the modern practice amoung French growers, it 
certainly was not formerly the habit amongst them to artificially 
hybridise, and yet all the grandest roses we have date back to 
lopg periods. 

Thus in one of the elections of roses which took place a few years 
ago, and to which uearly fifty rose-grawers contributed their 
opinions, We find amongst the first twelve Charles Lefevre raised iu 
1861, Alfred Colomb, in 1865; Marte Rady 1865, Madame Victor 
Verdier 1868, Marie Baumann 1865, Baroness Rothschild 1867, 
Louis Yau Houtte 1869, Marquis de Castellane 1869, Francois 
Michelon 1871; while coming uext to them are Dr. Audry 1864, 
Comtesse da Oxford 1869, Duke of Edinburgh 1868, Senateur 
Vaisse 1859, and even now there are only one or two roses of the 
last two or three years that are likely to displace thesa older 
varieties, A. K. Walliams, and it may be Alel Carriere. 

Let us now turn to English raisers. The grandest Tea Rose 
almost that we have—Devoniensis—was a stray seedling of forty 
years ago, aud no Tea Rose has ever beeu raised in “ Merrie Eng- 
land,” sinee that time, for Letty Coles was only a sport, and it is 
to the French, anc especially the Lyons’ growers, that we are in- 
dehted fur the lovely flowers belonging to this class, In 1862 Mr, 
Ward of Ipswich brought out that grand old fellow Jolin Hopper; 
and although other roses have perhaps snperseded lim, and be ig 
not so often seen in the post of lonoras he used to be, yet no rose- 
grower, however amall his collection, would consider it complete 
unless it fneluded Joli Hopper. 

Now Mr. Ward is a careful bybridiser, but lie has not singe that 
time raised any rose that is worth naming; be did send aut two, 
but their life was a very short one, and thay are probably nn- 
known, evenby name,to most rose-growers. Cheshunt hybrid, a Rose 
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that has been generally admired, and which is grown in every gar- 
den, basa very doubtful origin, That i¢ was not the result of 
artificial hybridisation is however clear. Mr, George Paul believes 
it to beaecross between Madame de Tartas (Tea) and Prince 
Camille de Roban (hybrid-perpetual’, and his idea is that ttis a 
seedling by inaect fertilisation between the two. Asa garden Rose 
it is very fine, standing apparently all climates and vigorous in 
growth enough to prove a good climber, but if has not proved 
the forerunner of anything of the same class, We now come 
to the latest and best known of all the attempts of artificial 
hybridisation which bave been made with the rose-—that ef Mr. 
Henry Bennett, late of Stapleford near Salisbury, who some 
three or four years ago startled the rose world with his state- 
ments regarding the success that had attended his efforts in 
lhiybridising the tea and hybrid perpetual ; he aunounced nine as 
worthy of beingsent out. It was stated that some of them at that 
time were less than two years old from the seed-pod ; a great deal 
was written in their favor, Que of hig plants covered with seed- 
pods was exhibited before the Royal Horticultural Society, and 
he was complimented on liis success. There were some doubtful 
and some adverse criticisms, but these were put down either to 
trade jealousy or to prejudica, What, however, has been the 
result? Instead of their being the great success that an enthusi- 
astic raiser imagined for them, they have, ia England, turned out 
almost afailure, ‘Uhere ia one great fault they all seem to possess 
—they grow well, come freely into bud, and there they stop. 
We are told, however, thatin the hot climate of America they open 
better. Mr. Bennett seems to have been on the right track ; 
‘perhaps one of the parents he selected, afba rosea; was too full, 
but it and President and Madamde St. Joseph were the mother 
plants of the nine he sent out, and these were crossed with 
Comtesse d’Oxford, Louis Van Houtte, Lord Macaulay, Madam 
Victor Verdier, &e. 

Tt will be seen from the above remarks that much more has 
been accomplished by nature than by art in the raising of new 
varieties of the rose from seed, up to the present time, and we 
nay, therefore, be content to commence our experiments from 
self-fertilised seed of any. good varieties that we may find avail- 
able, Many of the older kinds here seed very freely, aud amongst 
a number of seed-pods the probability is that some of them will 
have been fertilised by pollen from other varieties through insect 
agency, for the rosa like most other plants, displays a partiality 
to being crossed by pollen from a distinct variety tn preference to 
itsown, Having secured our seeds they should be sown nq soon 
as ripe in light rich soil, and in a shady situation, keeping them 
carefully watered, Do not be ia a hurry to imagine they will not 
germinate, for, as a rule, they will not commence to do so for at 
least three months, and then only at intervals extending over 
perhaps nearly a year. As soon ag the plants are tliree or four 
tuches high, they should ba either transplanted into beds of good 
rich heavily-manured soil, or put singly in pots filled with the 
same compost as recommended for pot roses. Treat them liberally, 
encourage them to grow as vigerously as possible till tie first 
flowera appear, then reject only those with actual single flowers, 
retaining all doubles and semi-doubles, noting carefully the pecu- 
liar characteristics of each seedling. Grow them for anther year 
under the same liberal treatment till they flower a second time, 
when you will be able to tell the success that has attended your 
efforts, Be not discouraged if youdo not finda Paul Neron or 
Marechal Niel amongst them, or even if you liave to discard them 
all, Let it only encourage to future exertion; the next batch may 
be more successful, We well remember our first attempt at raising 
a bybrid Croton, a cross between Welsmanni and Pictum. Out 
of five fluwers fertilised, we only managed to secure one perfect 
seed. How anxiously we tended and watched it through the 
period of infancy till 1t gradually developed, not into a “thing 
of beauty,” oh ! no, but into one of the most nondescript varieties 
we ever saw, not even equal to the worst named variety in culttva- 
tiou, and yet we were more proud of that plant than any other in 
‘our possession, for it was the fret hybrid Croton ratsed in India, and 
conclusively proved that what had been done ia Europe in raising 
seminal varictics of that plant, could be done equally well, if not 
better, in this country, Encouraged by this we have since raised, 
and are now raising, a large number of seedlings, and amoug them 
there are several that we feel sure will eventually rank Jiigh in 
public estimation, 
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THE FLOWER GARDEN, 
MAGNOLIAS. 


With the exception of Hf, Grandiflora few of the many species 
of this splendid genus are te be found in cultivation in this 
cowitry. This is certainly pot owing to any difficulties to be 
encountered in their management, for there are certainly but few 
genera that cau withstand the effects of extreme variations of 
temperature 30 well as the ‘Magnolia. Thriving vigorously in 
many parts of England, where st certain seasons it is exposed to 
severai degrees of frost, it also grows with equal freedom under a 
tropical sun, and bravely withstunds the humidity of our rainy 
senson, a period that is generally more fatal to plants that are 
natives of cooler regions than airy extreme degree of heat. To 
‘many undoubtedly even M. Grandiflora has often proved a source 
of disappointment, but this has only been in such cases where the 
requirements of the plant are but imperfectly understood. How 
often do we seo dwarf stunted plants growing in pots perhaps two 
or three feet in height, that scarcely make an average growth 
of an inch in a year, and their owners are continually grumbling 
because they do not flower as freely as a Rose would do under 
the same conditions. Whata pity itis that they do not study 
the natural requirements of the plants they attempt to cultivate, 
One of the main points towards snccess in gardening is to endea- 
your by every means in our power to surround each species with 
the same couditions as itis found in its wild ancultivated state, 
Of course there are many instances in which art has apparently 
proved itself superior to nature in the cultivation of certain 
species, but the result has invariably been arrived at by travelling 
inthe same groove as the old dame herself, and and notina 
course diametrically opposite for— ! 

hia i an art 
Which does mend nature ; change it rather, 
But the art itaelé is nature.” 
| Shakespear. 

Now Magnolia Grandiffora in its natural babitat assumes colossal 
proportions, frequently attaining a height of 80 to 100 feet; is it 
natural then ‘that we should expect it to bloom freely as a. pot 


' plant 7 It eertaiuly does aceasionally do so, but in most of these 


justances this unnatural precocity proves fatal, 

In one ortwoold gardens around Calcutta fine examples, fifteen 
to twenty feet io height, may be scen, that flower profusely year 
after year, plainly showing that under favorable conditions they 
succeed adinirably. And what are these favorable conditions f 
Simply a well raised position fully exposed to sun and air, and 
a good soil, In Englaud they are frequently subjected to a sharp 
system of pruning, and treated liberally with manure; here however 
this does not seem necessary. Tivo of the finest spocimens that 
we know of stand on an open exposed lawn; these plants have 
never had even the soil stirred at their roots, nor pruned in any 
way during the past ten years. 

Auother drawback, to the more extended cultivation of this 
genus is the difficulty attending its propagation, This is generally 
effected either by Jayering or gootes, Where branches can be found 
in a suitable position, the former method is certainly to be prefer- 
red, as greater attention can be given to their recevinga regular 
supply of moisture. Even uader the most favorable conditions 
it generally takes from four to five months for them to become 
sufficiently rooted, so ag to permit of their being removed from 
the parent plant, and not unfrequently when fully ripened wood 
has been selected for propagation, the layers wili remain for 
eichteen months or two years before producing a single root, 

Wood in his ® Tree Planter and Plant Propagator” describes the 
method of raising them from cuttings. “The propagation is by 
cuttings of the last yenr's growth taken off so as to seeure a heel 
of the old wood. These should be taken off in the early autuma 
as soon as the season’s growth is ripened—the end of September 
or October—and inserted in large pots 7 or 8 inch, filled with fine 
sandy peat, giving a good drainage, Put six or nine cuttings io 
euch pot; let them be put mto the pot half way, close the soil 
well and water them and set the pots in a mild bottom heat. 
‘They are slow in emitting roots,” Plants may also be raised from 
seed: these, however, take very much longer to flower than those 
raised from layers or cuttings. 

In Enrope seedlings are raised in large quantities to be used as 
stocks for grafting. Employed 10 this way blooming plants ma 
be obtained much more quickly than by any other means, See 
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ripens freely in this country, butis very rarely produced except the 
flowers are artificially impregnated. The following are a few 
of the most valuable members of this family, a!l of which, with 
the exception perhaps of Mf. Campdelii, would grow juat as freely 
in this country as M, Grandiflora. 


MH. Acuminata,—This is a deciduous species indigenous to the 
United States of America, where it forms a large spreading tree, 
frequently upwards of eighty feet in height. The leaves are 
ovate, light green, slightly pubescent on the uoder side, about 8 
to 16 inches long, The flowers, which are 38 to 4 inches in 
diameter, are of a yellowish hue stained more or less with a blue 
tint, and but slightly fragrant. 

M, auricwata.—This is a bold and imposing variety remark- 
able om account of its huge massive foliage, The ieaves are 1 
foot or more in length and 5 or Gin. or more ia breadth ; the 
flowers are about the same size ag those of Jf, Conepicua but pure 
white aud more loosely formed than in that kind, 


M. Cordata.—A comparatively dwarf species, destitute of the 
fragrance pertaiuing to most other speciea; the flowers are 
yelluwish, sometimes streaked with red, thus bearing a certaiu 
amount of resemblauce to the bloom of the Tulip. 


M. CampbeltiT bis is undoubtedly one of the most magui- 
ficent species of the whole genus; it ia found atan elevation of 
7,000 to 10,000 feet iu the Bhootan and Sikhim ranges of the 
Himalayas, and grows freely in the vicintty of Darjecling. Tt is 
scarcely probable that this variety could be induced to thrive 
batisfactorily in the plains. 

M, Conspicua.— This is a deciduous species, indigenous to China, 
where it is also extensively cultivated. The leaves are large, of an 
obovate form, light green and slightly pubescent while iu a young 
state, The flowers, which expand before the leaves, are pure 
white, very fragrant, and from their great profusion aud large size 
ave remarkably attractive. 


Var, Soulangeana~—This isa hybrid variety of the preceding, 
of French origivu, It differa chiefly from ihe species in its less 
vigorous habit of growth, and iu the colour of its flowers, which, 
instead of being pure white, are tinted with rosy purple on the 
cutside. | 

Var. Leane.——This is one of the finest of ali the Magnolias, and 
ig another hybrid said to have been raised in Belgium It has 
reddish purple blossoms, which are produced very profusely.  ‘T'his 
variety. is much valoed for pot culture, sa it flowers freely while in 
@ comparatively young state.  - | 

M, grandiflora —Thia magnificent species is so well known that 
itis scarcely necessary to recommend it to theattention of pluuters 
of ornamental shrubs and trees. Few planta are equal to it for 
handsome foliage, and nothing can excel it in beauty while in 
blossom. ‘The leaves are oval-oblong of a leathery texture, dark 
shiny green;the under surface rusty. The larga vase-like pure 
white flowers are lemon scented, they begin to expand in April and 
continue to come out in succession for two or three mouths. In 
Europe there are upwards of twenty varieties of thia species in 
cultivation, but iu this country, to the best of our belief, only the 
original species has been introduced. 

M. giauca— This is a sub-evergreen shrubby apecies, requiring 
to be grown in a very moist, almost swampy situation. The 
flowers are smaller than those of most other species, rarely more 
than three inches across, pure white and delightfully fragraat. 
It ia. a neat growing bushy shrub, well adapted for pot culture, 

M, Macrophytla.—A variety with very bold handsome foliage, 
bet rather strageling habit, the flowers are Jarge, frequently 8 to 
10 inches in diameter, pure white, with a deep purple blotch at the 
base of each petal. | 

M, purpurea—A dwarf deciduous species, rarely more than 
six to eicht feet in height, indigenous to Japan, where 1 is also 
extensively cultivated as au ornamental shrub; the leaves are 
ovate acute, aud of adark green Lue. The large showy flowers 
are purple on the outside and white withiu, produced very 
abundantly, 

M, umbrella ov tripetala.—This is said to derive its name from 
the ray like arrangement of its huge lenves around the extremities 
of the branches, giving them au umbrella like appearance’ It bas 


afree but rather straggling habit of growth, with leaves more 
than a foot long, and large white fragrant flowers aix to eight 
inches in diameter. | 


Hf, pumila—Tie plant which is cultivated under thia name in 
our gardens is generally classed with the Talanmas, a amall genua 
belonging to the order Magnoliaces, and very closely allied to the 
preceding, 
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THE COLBEUE.. 


To tHe Epiron “Inpian GARDERER.” 


Str,-A short time ago one of your correspondents asked: for infor- 
mation regarding Coleus. Ido not know of any readily accessible hook 
which would help him, but perhaps he may obtain a hint from the 
following description of the way ia which I treat my plants. 

Tt is seldom worthwhile to prune or trim plants that have become 


straggling or unsightly ; they should be kept for euttinga, and may be 


planted in any part of the garden where they will uot be seen and can 
grow atwill. There they may be allowed to flower, and the seeds may be 
collected or allowed to sow themselves: : 

Cattings may be made all the year round, but are best about the 
beginning and end of the rains, 

The prettiest cuttings ara those taken from the end of » strong 


healthy branch ; these should ba nt once inserted singly in pots where 


they can remain, Small sticks should be laid across the rims of the 
pots to prevent the lower leaves, which will droop at first, becoming 
injnred by soil and water. Cuttings from the stem make branching 
planta, whilst those from the end of a branch have a leading shoot and 
makes symmetrical plants. 

Plants from stem cuttings tale longer to develop their colours than 
end cuttings, which mny consist of fully developed and well coloured’ 
leaves. Old plants, especially if hybrids from distinct varieties, wil} 
often show sporta ; these should be used for cuttings, and will often 
prove true to themselves for a longtime. I have now seven distinct 
sports from one old plant, few of which would be recognized as in 
any way like the parent, Some show colours not present in the stock 
froin which they were taken. 

Pretty carpet beds, especially round trees, may be made with Colens 
cuttings. Two-inch pieces of atem put into the ground af random or in 
patterns, goon manke a good show ; but the cuttings must be kept short 
and replaced by others if they become seraggy. 

Lengths of old stem may be pegged cown flat on the ground and a row 
of pretty young planta will grow, one from each joint, | 

Coleus likes a good soil and plenty of light, but will not bear strong 
sin. If it withers, the beauty of the plant is spoilt, One great difflenlty 
ia to kesp Coleus through the hot weather. It must be. carefully pro- 
tected from being scorched and kept for cuttings. 

By changing the position ofa plantas regards light, the cclour of the 
leaves may be altered, and by keeping one pisant in the light and another 
in shale for some time and then placing them together, pleasing contrasts 
may be obtained. Some Coleus, howerer, not only lose their bright 
eolour when placed entirely in the shade, but loge all the symmetry of 
their leaves, and itis troublesome to restore thom to proper form aud 
tint, Of these kinds are those with rose or pink centre. 

Imported seeds often produca novel varieties, but o packct of seed 
fromone of the Indian public gariena will naually produce a good 
number of plants in aufficient variety to commence a cellection, Self- 
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sown seeds generally come up “irae,” but make pretty little plants if 
carefully treated, 

A very pretty effect may be produced by arranging Coleus on 9 wooden 
stand with shelves ranning from front to back,—circular, semi-circular, ot 
pytamidal,—according to the apace to be occupied. The pots should be 
arranged while the plants are small, regard being had to the colour and 
habit of growth of each plant, They will soon grow together till the 
lower planta hide the pots on the shelf above, Other plants may be 
mixed with them,such as Iresine, small cuttings of Acalypha,Eranthemum, 
Sanchezia, Hoffmannia, &c., Tansy, Ferns, Asparagus, Maranta and 
several others, And jf it is desired to hide the lowest row of pots, they 
may be concealed by larga . stonds or kiln refuse placed in front of them, 
the space.between the atones and the pots filled with earth, and stone 
crop, pyrethrum (golden feather) alternanthera, or other low-growing 
or rockery plants set in the earth. A spoilt plant may be easily removed 
from the stand and replaced from the etore of euitings, which should 
always be in reserve. 


January Slat, 1885, * Beacon,” 


ROSE GROWING. 
To tas Enirorn, “Isotan Ganpever.” 

Sin,—In the issue of this journal of the 20th ultimo I read some 
remarks on the above subject, and I quite agree with the writer that in 
most books published on the subject, the information is not always 
what a beginner needs, it is either too much or too ilttle, and is-often 
puzzling. 

IT sm an amateur rose-grower, and a fairly successful one, and for 
love of the Queen of flowers, and in sympathy with all who wish to 
work for her, J am very happy to give what help I can to beginners, 
but in the first place I would not recommend a beginning at ali untess 
one has made up one’s mind to ga on, and not get disheartened by 
failures, such ag are sure to happen: Rose growing is easy enough when 
it is understood, but it will take trouble, which should be, however, only 
alabour of love, The Rose is a coy and sensitive Indy, and exacts a 
grent deal of attention, and if neglected or improperly treated, will droop 
nud die. 

The first thing before beginning to grow Roses, isto make a bed to 
put them in, and it is on tlis point that so many fatlores are founded. 
A Rose trea will not grow successfully ina bed in which ordinary plants 
may thrive, ncither will she thrive mixed up in the gaine plot with other 
trees and shrubs, she must have all ler own, and that of the very best. 

The Rose bed should be protected from the prevailing high winds by 
a heige er fence, not high enough to keep the sunoff. The plot should 
be free, or nt any rate nearly frea of other shrubs or trees, and should 
not be overshadowed by trees, except may be partly from the afternoon 
aun; but this is of no real consequence, the more aun they pet the 
better, after they are planted out. 

The plot should be well drained, and if it ba in such a locality as that in 
which water may stagnnte, or not percolate freely from the roots, it 
should be artificially drained. 

A modrum subsoil is best, with 18 inches or 2 feet of black or other 
tich svil above it. Supposing this to be the nature of the land, and 
that the site ia naturally welk drained, it will be necessary first to 
excavate all the soil down to the mosrum, pulverize and clear it of 
every purticle of impurity m the way of roots, &c. Then replace about 
one-third its bulk with old vegetable or leaf manure or old cowdung, 
also cleared of impuritics, and especially of animal lifa such as grubs and 
caterpillara with which some manure heaps are visited, mix all weil 
together and fill if in. Then arrange for flooding by letting water 
jaio it by pines or dhorias and your Rose bed is ready, 


If the locality is not well drained naturally, it may be done by sinking 
one of more draing through it pretty deep and witha fall to aome 
distance from the plot, and filling them with broken stone, slabbed over 
on the top. ‘The stone to be left as open and rough nos possible below 
the flagging, and the soil then made over all; or the entire 
bed may be made over a foundation of one foot or 18 inchea of broken 
stone, connected at its lower extremity with an open drain to allow of 
the escape of surplus water. 

Ag Roses require flooding once a week or so, and not sprinkling with 
a watering pot every day, it wiil be weil to make o stone edging around 
the bed and walks, rising a few inches above them, to retain the water 
until it has entirely soaked in. 

Should you think my amateur experience worth recording, I will be 
happy to continue the subject. 

: R. 5. B. 





CALCUTTA FLOWER SHOW 1885. 


To THu Eorros, “ Iyplas GanpEngn.” 


Sir,—I read with much interest your article on the “ Calcutta Flowar 
Show” in your last issue, and as I was at the gardens of the Agricul- 
tural and Horticultural Society on that occasion, possibly a few remarks 
from on amatenr’s point of view may prove interesting to some of your 
readera. | : 

Lam no botanist, nor can I pretend to be well versed in the cultiva- 
tion of plants, but I must plead guilty to being an enthusiastic admirer 
of the beanties of nature, and even to such as I, a show like we have 
annually is # great treat, for ona can pearcely imagine a prettier sight 
than sucha display of flowers and foliage. With regard to the class 
of visitors attending these Shows, I think I can safely say that only 
about one-tenth of the number are really plant lovers, the rest are either 
merely admirers, or yotaries of fashion, who go for the simple reason 
that itis “fashionable” te do so. For where in Calcutta can any sort 
of display be advertised that will fail to draw a crowd large and motley ? 
And apart from the enjoyment to be gained by the real object of such 
a gathering, a quiet looker-on can derive amusement by the hour by 
watching the crowds of people coming and going and taking noteg of 
their yariona peculiarities. 

Here you see a couple who gan at once be recognised as " enga- 
ged,” “or abont to be so shortly,” with cyes and ears fornoone but each 
other, and who under tha pretence of criticising or admiring this or that 
class of plant, are carrying out their own ideas of happiness, drinking 
deep at the fountain of Cupid, while pretending to be worshippers at 
the shrine of Flora, There again you ece rather a voluminous looking 
matron, heralding in a numerous and noisy brood of younysters, 
dressed out in their best, and you cannot help noticing that the 
slightest gilnnce of admiration bestowed on them gives her mora pleasura 
than ali the exhibita put together. But ber enjoyment decidediy ends 
there, for, as she threads her way along the narrow passages, she can 
bestow attention on nothing but these said youngaters, lest they should 
bring some flower or plant to grief by using their inquisitive faculties 
in too close an examination of the subjects displayed. Now again comes 
o lady of rather a questionable age, who allects a style of drese that may 
lave anited her ten years ago, but who, happily unaonscious of thie dis- 
crepancy, struts along in such contentment that it is apparent to all 
thaé she seems perfectly convinced she is making an impression, Next 
may be found a would-be enthusiast, who to convinea himself that he 
must have some turn for botany, fails into ecsiasies over almost every 
other leaf or flower, using all the longest botanical names he can think 
of ; whether right or wrong, he is not very particular, go long as he can 
manage to get some good-natured friend willing to be bored with his 
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tirade, Bat I must stop here, for it would ba too long a tale to go 
through allthat one might notice. Undoubtedly, while I sm quietly 
taking note of my neighbours, [Amin my turn being watched and eri- 
ticised by others. There wna not such a crowd this year as on former 
occasions, but I dare say two ransons would explain this, First, the 
weather was very unfavourable, and then this year no one (with the 
exception of the members) was admitted without paying for bis or 
her ticket. Yenrs ago (I am told) there was no charge whatever 
made for admission, but this was when the Shows used to be held in 
the Town Hell. For the last few years gentlemen have had to buy 
tecketr, but ladies were admitted free, On this occasion, however, 
the rule had been altered, and even the ladies had to pny for adminsion, 
Why this change should have been made I am at 4 Inag to andetstand. 

Amongst the specialities there wna a new style of laying out 4 table 
with Croton leaves very finely cut and atréwn in various designs, This 
had a mossy appearance, and looked light and pretty. A Madrassee 
butler was in attendance on this exhibit, and very pleased and proud 
he looked as he stood informing each passer-by, that he had arranged 
it for his employers If the idea was really his own he deserved credit, 
The enouals although few in nanber were fairly good. The Camellias 
and Pot roses particularly fine. Fernea and Begoniaa made a very good 
show, but Crotons, Dracornas and other foliage planta were far from 
being up to the average of former years. 

There was one peculiarity I noticed, and that was, that very fow of the 


plants were named; and worse still, the prize tickets were put on withoug . 


any of the winners’ names being meationad. Now we ladies, you know, 
have the credit of being very curious, and I oan assnre you that I was 
not the only one who kept peering up and down the tickets to sea 
the names, and was disappointet. Do you think thie was an oversight, 
or could there have been any reason for the omission? I remember 
on former ocensions each ticket had the owner's name jn large 
characters, and prize winners I should think as a rule like to be 
known and eongratulated on their anecess, It ig a weakuess that 
most wonld plead guilty to. Tha tent with the cut flowers was 4 
pretty sight, There were several nicely made up bouquets, amongst thesa 
I noticed one which might have been called a “ Mouster bouquet,” made 
of Marechal Niel roses and heliotrope ; the colour of course presented a 
great contrast. It struck me that it must have been intended for some 
devotee to matheticism. The vegetable show was good, only the passages 
between the exhibits were rather too narrow, and ladies had some dis- 
comfort in passing each other, aud there was a plentiful shower of “ Beg 
purdons" as each one trod on the other's dresses. I noticed one basket 
of some very peculiar fruit, and world be much obl iged if you could give 
me any infurmation as to what it could have been; the shape was just 
like a pineapple, colour a deep scarlet. It was ail in prickly looking 
bunches or tufts, I asked one of the native vendors what it was, and 
Whether it was edible He coolly said, it came from the jungles—no 
natives eatit, but he supposed the “Salebs” did. I presume they 
imagine that we are capable of oating jost any and everything that 
comes in our way, 
I am, 
Yours’ fsithfally, 
Beta. 
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EARLY RECOLLECTIONS. OF FLORICULTURE. 


I woil remember when I first made my easay in gardening at eight yoara 
of age (1506) with my playfellow, but flowers! were not in our possession, 
and we were coutent to grow Muatard, Oress, and Radishesin a plot of 


ground how durrouuded by dwellings, Well do I remember buying my firat 
flower plant, a Sweet William, for which I paid 2d., aud abortiy after my 
father purchased the goodwill of a amal! garden ona mile from olir dweliing, 
aud then my love of flowers increased, At that age my pocket moor would 
not do much ; however a neighbouriug grower of Pinks aided ms, and ove 
day he invited ma ints his garden avd gave mo some cuttings. The only 
nates C recollect in the Piuka wag one named Midshipman, a red-leced 
variety ; aud Davey'a Eolipse, a black and white variety; and year after 
year additions were made by seedlinga. Faulkner rained a purple-laced 
Dike of St. Albans, one that for sme years Waa able to keep all varieties gt 
a distance until the Duke was aurpassed by otherain 1807. Few florista 
could euitivate any other varieties, aa the price euabled a working man to 
spend hig few shillings in what from circimatances he waa comp-lled to 
grow. A few who had tradea that enabled them to «arn good wapea 
bonght a few of the low-priced Auricolas, aud in course of tima they mate 
a gay Appearance in their gardens, 

In Laticushire (Middleton) the mien werd principally emplored aa weavers, 
and radied to thelr stock, If possedsed of fotty of mora planta they were 
considered to have a collection, atid several who were uoted for theit know- 
laige of them were written to, to apply growete in the south and other parts 
of Bogland with plants, Yeats elapsed before the largest growers could 
have a collection amounting ta 150. There nre only a few growers now, 
aa the manefactories hare polluted the «tmosphere, and Polyauthosea and 
Auriculas will neither grow wor flourish except in the purest of atmospheres. 
Pinka from a very early porivd were considered the poor man’s flower, He 
could purchase « pair of plantd for from 2d. to 26. 6¢,, and at that period 
they were poor worthless things. Qultivation did Jl for them, and as 
they were in a minner semi-deuble and produced set very freely. a great 
uumber of seediiuga were anndally raised. A gradual tmprovement took 
place, and instead of sefrated petala a few roxe-leaved accasionaliy appeared, 
until at last @ rapid atride took place. A variety raised in'the south, named 
John Bull, a red-iaced variety, supplanted all, taking for years the frat 
prize, but T understand Joho Bull hag now to play second fiddie. 

Auriculas made but slow progresa, aud but few good Varieties were raised 
fram seed. [do not know a flower that produced sack poor varioties for 
Fears, aud even uow few tint are equal to the ald forna ara rarely to be seen. 
Gvvard in the year 1597 doca not give much fuferm:tion respecting them, 
E have made very strict inquiry at times, and but jittia ia known respect. 
ing them. Tha growers were jiliterate nen and could soarcely write their 
Names, The sarhest period known when Auricnlas were grown in Lanea- 
shire was 1725. Thoearliest Auricula show was heid at Eoolog, four mila 
from Mauchester, in 1780, and it waa sfterwards removed to Middleton 
near Manchester, having a fixed time for showing—viz,, 20th of April. The 
oldeat yiriety exhibited waa in 1757, onlled Rule Arbiter, green-edgad, and 
from that period to 1831 few additions were imide. Lees' Colonel Taylor, 
green-edved, waa first shown in 1831, and for many years maintained a firat. 
clase position ; Taylor's Glory, white-sdyed, waa shown aa early as 1891 ; 
Booth's Freedom, green-edged, was exhibited in 1841; aud Page's Champion 
in 185). Wancashire’a Lancashire Horo was firat shown in 1852, aud from 
some altercation wae gold to Cheaatam of Rochdale, and he then sold out aa 
if be had raised it. My situntion became so vitiated that I was compelled 
to cease yrvowing Aurioulas about that time, 

Tulips wdre great favourites with die, and [ grew a worthless lot until I 
became g@ favourite with one of the dldeat aud best of our local growers. 
I had £3 given me to apend with him, and he aslected for me Incomparable 
Reine de Peree, 20a: Rose Unique, 164; now oan bd bad for 3a. of Gd. ; 
Maitre Partout, now discarddd; Gond Beura miso, and Gold Mont, not 
kasown now, He made me a present of a great quantity of offeete, and when 
they grew iuto bloomers thera were a grout nuuber of @ variety called Duo 
de Savoy, and’ being of a good strain 1 sold. them readily at is. Gd. each, 
which money wae laid out in other varisties, ami br that metus I obtained 
a collection something like what my neighbours were growing. We had 
but few English-raised varieties, and the Dutch being the ouly poseessora 
of them'they charged oformoua prices. 

In Engiand, Bethnal Green was then oonkidered to have the moat numer- 
ous gtowers, snd few prasessed more than s auwal! bed from | to 4 yarde 
leng. This weut on for some time, until a geutleman of meaus who lived 
at Croydon turped his attention to raising seedlings, sid mo grower has 
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ever boon ao fortunate as he was, ond even uow some of our finest varieties 
are of his raising. Influenced by his success many of our lovers of the 
Tulip began to gather seed and sow it, and a few were succeasfal, It must 
be borne ito mind that taking seed promiscoously is generally « loaa of time; 
and there is an old saying, that if you raise five hundred seedlings you will 
be lucky if you obtain one good one, but by teking seed only from the best 
and choicest varieties we have distanced the Dutch, and they have but 
few that wiiltake rauk with oura, The Chellastons, aa thay were called, 
being raised by one Gibbons who resided at that place, mada a great 
noise in the floral world, and although they numbered 350 variaties, 
searcely any of them are now cver seen at an exhibition, Others tried 
their skill on a amall acale, and hava vow enabled ua to be classed ag 
having the finest collections iu the world and they cau be purchased at 
very reasouable prices. 

The last catalogue which I saw from Holland coutatned a very small 
number, many of which have Joug since been discarded from our collac- 
tion, I have raised afew, some of which gold at the price of £5 por root. 
it was always my aim to take eaeed from first class varieties, and also by 
crogeing them I seldom had many to discard. I agaiu saution those who 
are desirous of raising something that will stand for yoarg and take a place 
at an exhibition to be always careful in selectiug seed, 

The Pansy ia one of our flowers which from a weed has become a 
most beautiful fiower, and showa how much cau be done by cultivation, 
Good seed will geveraliy produce acme good varieties. I remember well 
one of the firat coming out at 100. 6d, each plant, that wonld now be 
considered asnot worthy a placsin any collection. Thers was quite a raga 
for this flower at one pericd, and i have had Sa, each giveu me for cut- 
tings. I also remember them teiog firat exhibited at our Gecisty, and 
Gls. was given for the first prize, aud ils. for tha one placed tenth 
yu the class, They are but partially shown at present, and in collec- 
tions of six, twelve, and twenty-four, audonly a few shitlinge for each 
prize. Iam a great admirer of those raised in Belgium, some of which 
ara very beautiful. ‘There iana flower thut sports more from seed than 
the Pansy, even from the beet aeed you will have many no better 
than the original. It was in 1823 I was induced to persevere in raising 
Punsies, and by ao doing I in a few years had a collection second to pone. 

Floricultural novelties were the order of the day. Lady Holland iutro- 
duced the Dahlia, whioh at firat waa only semi-double, 1 purchased two 
roota at 15a each, and the blooma only consisted of seven petals. <A fow 
sears elapsed and a double variety was produced, said to be rained by the 
gardener at Croweroft, a little more than three milea from Manchester, 
Aftor a time another improvament took place in one cailed Springfield 
Rival, which was a decided advauce upon avy then raised. Dablias were 
io the ascendant for aome time, and from varioua statements mauy that 
were worthless introduced. In 1844 only eighteen varisties wera catulugued, 
snd in 1846 only aight varieties were thought worthy of being grown. 
Iu 1847 there was catalogued seventy-two varieties, aud in 1849 out 
of these ouly fifty-seven were covsidered worth growing, and in 1852 
they had not increased very mnchb, 

Fochsias.— When in 1828 I grewafew plants in my cottage windows 
thera were only Fuchsia coccinea and Fuchsia gracilis. The next improve- 
ment was J, globosa, then FY, exoniensis, and I leaveit to those who 
now grow them to apeak as to their present improvement. Having 
obtained the two Fuchsias mentioned I had apace for more plants, and 
in 1828 the only Garaniume, now called Pelargoniume, were 4 variety 
called Davyava, a dark ground and Macranthon, one with a white ground 
and a blotch eye. In thie claas of planta the improvement ia really 
wonderfal. To Messrs. Foster, Hoyle, Beck, and Turner we are much 
indebted. I have never seen latterly any that are much ia advance of 
what were grown a few years back, excepting those called French varieties. 

arnations and Picotess were early grown end exhibited, but with the 
exceptions of Carnations the Picoteea were worthless, and only a dagrea 
removed from the origivals. A variety called Jolu's Frince Albert was 
the Pioneer cf our beautiful specimens. It was a prolific saceder; sud 
Ely of Rothwell Haigh, near Leeds, who was ove of cur most euthusias— 
tio growors and raisers, took advautage of its seed-beariug propertica and 
raised Field Marshal sud others iu advance. Other growers also added 
to the gnmber, and they have so much improved that itis scarcely possi- 
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ble to advance further, Mr, Charlea Turner, Mr. Dodwall, and Mr. 
Bimonite of Sheffield have done much for them. 

A notice of the Exhibitiona iu 1839 will no doubt be jiuteresting, as 
Mr. William Smith and myself were the two acting Secretaries, and Mr. 
Barber the Honorary Secretary of the Manchester Floral aud Horticulturat 
Society which bad been afew years in existence. Ita revenue for soaveral 
Years amounted to upwards of £600 annually, and was devoted to the 
jnprovement of all classes of plants and flowers then kuown. Its echedoles 
were far differant from what they ara vow, aud bad a very great teudency 
to encourage growers. The Pelyauthus and Auricula shows were geverally 
held io April, and the flowera were shown in classes: eight and sometimes 
ten prizes were offered in each, the frat prize ranging in value from 21s. 
to 108,, and the last prize 1s, For stove and greeuhoose plants 21s. wae 
the firet prize, aud the teuth Js. Single plants only wore shown, uot as 
now twelve or six plauts. Frait aud vegetables were not forgotten, and 
any new introduction was uot left nunoticed, At these Shows I only re- 
coliect the exhibition of one Orchid, Qucidium papilio, and few collections 
were in existorce, 

Exhibitions have now grown to such magnitude that only those who pos- 
eosd large houses and plauts cau compete in the principal classea, aud tha 
cottager has generally to content himaelf with the enjoyment of hig humble 
coliection at home —Jonn Snates. In Journal of Horticuliurs, 
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Tue PropaGATIon oF Prants—( Continued). 


Frure Grartivc.—This plan is seldom employed 
except to propagate Figs, Walnuts and a few other subjects 
that are difficult to increase by any other means. ‘Two 
horizontal incisions are made entirely round the scion (at 
any time when the sap is flowing freely) above and below 
one or more buds, and a downward slit between the two 
enables us to separate this short flute-shaped piece of 
bark from the parent stem. A corresponding piece of 
bark of exactly the same length is removed from the 
stock, the piece from the desired variety being quickly 
and neatly substituted in its place. To ensure success the 
stock and scion should be as nearly as possible of the 
Same diameter. 


Srem REPLACING GRAFT.—This is a modification of the 
old system of inarching commonly practised in this 
_ country, it is very useful in cases where the stem of 
any valuable plant has been seriously injured or incapa- 
citated in any way, 80 as to render a substitute necessary. 
The operation must be carefully performed, and great care 
must. Be taken to see that the union is thoroughly formed 
before we separate the plant from the original stock. 


Barx reparning Grart.—We have never heard of this 
Operation having been attempted in this country. In 
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districts that are much infested with hares it frequently 
happens that the bark of young fruit trees is entirely 
nibbled off by them just above the ground line, in most 
instances causing the death of the trees. The best remedy 
for this ig to insert scions as shown in our engraving, 
which by uniting the separated bark will restore the 
current of sap and enable the tree to survive this acci- 
dental girdling. | 

Grarnxe Curmnes.—This is. undoubtedly one of the 
most useful methods of grafting, and is especially valuable 
to the young practitioner, as it requires less skill and care 
to obtain a successful result than any other system. The 
process ig simply to unite the two cuttings from their base, 
an inch or so upwards, by paring them down so as to fit 
the two together and securing them in a proper position. 
by tying before the cuttings areinserted. We cae adopt- 
| this method extensively for the propagation of several 
of our weak-growing varieties of Crotons, such as Hoseo- 
Pieta, Mrs. Barron, Chantriert and others of the same 
class. These species, when propagated as ordinary cuttings, 
frequently take from one to two months, or even longer, 
to root properly, but by splicing them on cuttings of 
Maxima: Grande, Ancubefolitum, or any other strong 
growing kind, they not only root quickly but their after 
growth is invariably more vigorous than when on their 
own roots only. 


LAYERING.—There are many varieties of plants which 
it is extremely difficult to raise from cuttings ; but these, 
as a rule, may be successfully propagated by layers, and 
even with many plants that root freely enough from cut- 
ings, it is often more profitable to resort to layering, as by 
this plan wuch larger plants may be obtained in a short 
apace of time. The operation itself may be performed in ~ 
a variety of ways. Some recommend that a small ring of 
the bark should beremoved to prevent the return of the sap, 
others are contented merely to pierce the stem in several 
places with an awl or knife; but the plan most gene- 
rally adopted, is to cut the stem about half way through, 
just below a bud or leaf, and splitting the stem upwards — 
for about two inches which should be kept open with a 
small wedge or piece of stone. This method insures the 
ascent of the sap at the time of its rising, and at the same 
time the cut portion of the stem attracts the returning 
sap, which, interrupted in its. progress, exudes at the 
wounded part, gradually forming a callus which eventu- 
ally throws out roots. The propagation of ornamental 
plants and shrubs should be performed either before the 
ascent of the sap, that is early in the spring, or after 
they have fully developed their new growth ; or, in the 
case of roses, after their flowering season is over, and 
fruit trees after the fruit has ripened. In all cases, care 
must be taken that the layers are kept well supplied 
with water. To insure this in dry weather, many adopt 
the plan of placing a small flower pot half filled with soil, 
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over the layered part. The pot should be filled with water 
daily. This gradually percolating through the soil sup- 
plies all the moisture that will be required. 


Layering py ELevation.—This is but a modification 
of the preceding ; the only difference is that imstead of 
bringing the branches down to the soil, we carry the soil 
up to the branches, or, speaking metaphorically, “as the 
mountain will not come to Mahomet, Mahomet must go 
to the mountain.” The best way to perform this operation 
. ig to take an ordinary flower pot, about 4 or 6 inches in 
diameter, und cut it exactly in halves; place this round the 
branch that we wish to remove, having first removed a 
ring of the bark for about an inch of its length, 
After fixing the sections of the pot firmly in position fill in 
with good rich soil, and care must be taken this is 
always kept ina properly moistened state. This, as will be 
seen, closely resembles the old native method of propagation 
by gootee, regarding which Firminger in his Manual of 
Gardening gives the following instructions: “Select a firm 
healthy branch, the wood of whichis well ripened, and 
immediately under a leaf bud take off a small ring of bark 
about one inch wide ; scrape the woody part well, so thatno 
trace of bark remains, Apply a ball of well tempered clay ; 
bind it on securely with tow or other soft bandage, make 
it fast toa stake if necessary, hang a small pot having a 
small hole in the bottom just over the gootee and supply 
it with water daily. Ina few months you will obtain a 
well rooted plant. As the fibres are emitted from the buds 
that are above the wound, they will descend into the ball 
of earth and form roots. As soon as they are seen protrud- 
ing themselves through the bandage the branch may be 
cut off from the parent tree and plauted where it is in- 
tended that it should remain. This appears to be the 
most expeditious method of procuring strong, well-rooted 
plants, and at the same time isa sure method of procuring 
duplicates of any desirable variety. 

Unless some precaution be taken, the water m the pot 
above will flow ont too fast, apd very often not fall upon 
the gootee at all. To obviate this therefore the following 
contrivance is commonly resorted to:—-A piece of rope 
has a knot tied at one end ofit, the other end is passed 
within the pot and drawn through the holeat its bottom till 
the knot is brought down to fall upon and close up the hole. 
The rope thus secured by its knotted end within the pot 
is carried on at full stretch and coiled round the gootee. 
By this means the water when poured into the pot oozes 
slowly out, trickles down the rope and along the coil, 
and so distributes itself over the whole gootee,” Many of 
our native gardeners are wonderfully expert at this 
method of propagation. Most of them, howeyer, instead of 
employing tempered clay ouly, use a compost prepared as 
follows :—One part potee fish, one part- mustard cake or 
khullee, two parts old cowdung. This ts placed in an earthen 
vessel and the whole thoroughly saturated with water ; 
itis then allowed to stand for three weeks or a month, 
by which time it will be thoroughly decomposed, and 
it is then mixed with double its weight of strong tena- 
cious clay, when it is ready for use. The natives 
believe that the:fish mentioned possess some peculiar 
virtues of its own, but probably any other kind, ina 
décomposcd state, would answer the purpose equally 
well, 


Approach GRAFTING on [yarcurme.—-This ia undoubt- 
ediy the most ancient of all systems of grafting, and 
ia the means more generally employed in Bengal for 


‘all its sap may 


the propagation of the Rose than any other. All that 
is necessary to perform the operation successfully, is 
to select stock and scion, which are not only of about 
the same diameter, but also in the same stage of 
growth. The most convenient part of each should then 
be selected, and about one-third of the diameter of each 
should be cut carefully away with a sharp knife for 


a length of about three inches. The two should then be 


tied carefully together, taking care, as in grafting, that. 
the inner sidea of the bark meet exactly. The union is 
greatly facilitated ifthe junction is covered with grafting 
wax. As soon as the graft has become established, it may 
be severed from the rarent plant, at which time the stock 
should be headed down on a level with the union, so that 


go to feed the young plant established 
thereon. : 


Division.—This mode is adopted with a preat’ number 
of plants, such as the Daisy, Chrysanthemum, Cineraria, 
Curculigo and eat other species. All that it is necessary 
to do 1s to shake all the soil from the roots, and divide it 
up so that each ptece may have a portion of the roots 
adhering to it, and repotin fresh soil, shading carefully 
for a few days. After becoming established they will be 
found to grow with much greater vigour than plants that 
had been left undisturbed. 


THE CALCUTTA FLOWER SHOW. 


In our correspondence column we publish a letter on 
the above subject signed Aud: alieram partem. Our corres- 
pondent has certainly allowed his temper to get the better 
of his discretion, and has not only entirely misunderstood 
our remarks, but has also indirectly charged us with 
having adopted an antagonistic spirit in our criticisms on 
the subject. ‘The success of the annual Flower Shows, 
and the eg wad of the Agricultural and Horticultural 
Society of India, is probably of as much importance to 
us aSitis to our correspondent, and we certainly deny 
that we are actuated by any other sentiment than that of 
promoting its welfare in making the remarks in question 
yn our lastissue, As to the Show not being open to the 
criticisms of the Press, we should be glad to know on what 

rounds it could claim exemption. The Society is a 
public body, and a Flower Show is a public institution, 
and a8 such is open to any fair comment. 

W hat would our correspondent have said had we treated 
the subject in the same way as the Pioneer did the Allaha- 
bad Flower Show (an extract from which will be found in 
another column), and yet we are informed on good eutho- 
rity that the plants and flowers exhibited therein many 
classes, compared favourably with what were shown at 
Alipore. Asto the reports that appeared in the daily 

apers—does Aude alteram pariem hold them up as 
be ¢ written by men who are thoroughly acquainted 
with the subject ? Ifso, how does he account for the fact 
that in one of these it is mentioned that the Eden Gar- 
dens were awarded a special prize fora plant of Dianthus 
instead of Clianthus Dampiert ? An error of this kind 
certainly shows @ thorough knowledge of the subject. We 
are quite aware that no official report has been issued ax 
to the number of exhibits on this ocedsion as compared 
with preceding years. ,.Nor wag this necessary, the fact 
being so apparent, althongh much of the empty space 
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was filled up by plants belonging to the Society and not 
for competition. We certainly admit the fact, that this 
year a larger percentage of prizes were gained by amateurs 
than on previous occasions—but in what way is this 
accounted for? Only by the fact that our nurserymen 
did not enter the list in nearly such powerful numbers as 
in previous years, Our proposal to divide the prizes into 
two sections—for amateurs and nurserymen, our corres- 
pondent politely terms besh!! It may possibly be so 
according to his ideas ; but how is it that this system has 
been adopted with success in every other part of the 
world? And we know of no reason whatever why the same 
result should not attend it in Caleutta—that is, unless all 


of our amateurs are of the same calibre as Audi alteram 


pariem. 

Now regarding the system and rules under which the 
Shows are worked. Our correspondent’s argument “that 
these rules answered very well for the last thirty years,” is 
in our opinion one of the most convincing proofs that 
there is a great need for some change to be made ; for even 
our correspondent cannot beblind to the fact that du- 
ring the period mentioned horticulture has undergone 
a complete revolution in this country, and not only 
have the majority of plants and flowers that were then 
popular become almost obsolete, but the whole practice 
and theory of gardening have entirely changed. Aud? 
alteram pariem is, however, scarcely correct in stating 
that the rules are the same as have been in force for the 
past thirty years, for we remember that considerable 
changes were effected in them some three or four years 
since, : 

Our correspondent thinks the idea of raising public 
subscriptions on behalf of a Flower Show to be “a chimer- 
ical one.” We hope he does not judge the public gener- 
ally from his own standard of generosity. Possibly he 
is not aware that some five or six years since a scheme 
was started by some of our most prominent amateurs to 
hold a Flower Show of their own. Not only was influen- 
tial patronage obtained, but liberal donations were also 
promised, and the scheme, no doubt, would have been a 
great success, had it not been that strong representations 
were made by members of the Society, that if it were 
carried out, it would materially affect the annual Shows 
held by that body, and it was consequently abandoned. 
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THe Englishman states that an effort is being made amongst 
botanists throughout the world to raise funds for the purpose 
of having a life sized painting of the late Mr. George Boatham 
placed 10 the Kew Herbarium, and that Dr. George King of the 
Botanic Gardens, Caleutta, bas undertaken to receive donations 
from gentlemen in India who may wish to contribute towards 
this object. Mr, Bentham was admittedly the greatest botanist 
of the century, and it was in s great measure owing to his 
services and generous aid that the Royal Botanical Gardens 
and Herbarium were founded. 





A Watyor Woop Faming,— Canadian and American papers 
are full of complaints of the secacity of Walnut wood, and fears 
are expressed that the stock of this valuable tree is being rapidly 
exhausted, At one time, says The Colonies and India, the 
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province of Ontario, then known as “Canada Weat,” produced an 
abundance of Walout of fine quality, but it now yields little 
or none. In the Uuited States, Indiana haa been looked upon 
as the “Walnut State,” but the supply is not now equal to the 
demand, and “lumberera” are at their wits’ end to meet the re- 
quirements of the furniture manufacturers in the States. Consi- 
derabla quantities of walnut exist further south, but there ara 
swampa aod various other physical difficulties in the way of the 
full development of the trade there, ‘The threatened Walnut 
famine is only another proof of the recklessness with which timber 
is destroyed, not only in America, but in all new countries, The 
needs of the present moment are gratified, but no care is taken 
for the requirements of the future. The planting of young trees 
as old trees ara cut down is seldom systematically carried out, 
and the consequence is that the supply is gradually exhausted. 
Nor does the evil end here. As we have frequently pointed out, 
the whole climate of a country may be altered by the clearing of 
its forests, and its very fertility seriously affected if the due 
proportion of forest land to open country is not maintained. 
(hero a not a colony, howaver abundant its natural supplies of 
timber, which can afford to go on felliug and burning without 
planting. The recent experience of Mauritius, and the example 
which that colony is setting, should be taken to heart by every 
other colony, 


a SS 


HogticULTvRaAL Progress iv AMERICA-—The American 
Gardeners’ Monthly give the following extract from an essay re- 
cently read by Mr. Peter Heuderson before the New York Horti- 
cultural Society :— 

“Tt is estimated that there are 500 florist’s establishments 
within a radius of 10 miles of the City Hall, New York, and that 
tha capital invested in land, structures, and stock ts not less than 
8,000,000 dols., the product of which is mainly for New York 
City alone; and wheu we consider that New York contaius only 
about one-fortieth part of the population of the United States, 
and that horticultural taste ia certainly not higher here than the 
average of the country, it will be seen that the business of flori- 
culture alone, without taking into consideration that of fruit aud 
vegetables, is one of imposing dimension. There is but little 
doubt that ia nearlv all the manual operationa necessary in horti- 
culture we are in advanee of Europe, and no better evidence can 
be had in proof of this assertion than the fact that the cultivator 
gets oue-third less for hie producta in the markets of New York 
or Philadelphia than the same products bring in London or Paris, 
though the price paid for labour is one-third higher here than 
there. Nor does it follow that the cultivator here works at legs 
profit, for he does not; so that the only solution of the anomaly is 
that our secessities have compelled us to make such progress in 
our operations that our products are produced with less labour, 
For instance, when in London, in 1872, I saw twenty men in one 
of their market-gardens with spades. For the past thirty years 
there is not a market gardener on Long Island or New Jersey 
who would allow his ground to be dug with a apade, even if done 
for nothing, for he knows that the plough and harrow will pulve- 
risa the soil better; but Joon BULL, in the neighbourhood of Lon- 
don at least, had not found that out in 1872, and it is no doubt 
the tenacious adherence to such primitive methods that is mak. 
ing Europe in many of the industries of the day play second to 
the United States. Yet it must be admitted that in some phases 
of horticultural progress we are yet far behind Europe, particu- 
larly iu the ornamentation of our public grounds We have noth- 
ing to compare with the Battersea Park, London; the Jardin des 
Plantes, Paria; or the Pheonix Park, Dubliv; and when comparison 
is made of the ground surrounding the villas in the suburbs of 
these European cities with our suburba here, the comparizon is, if 
possible, more against us, for there if is rare to see 4 neat 
cottage withont a well-kept lawn, and good taste shown in the 
planting of its flower beds, its well trimmed fruit trees and neat 
vegetable grounds, Here, aa yet, we have hundreds of expensive 
mansions, particularly in the suburbs of New York, where the so- 
ealled garden surroundings tell all too plainly of the Mushroom 


wealth of its shoddy owner, ” 
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“Tae CoLtonies AND Inpia” gives the following interesting 
atatistics regarding the enormous development of the Cucon- 
nut Industry:—Within the last twenty years a vast extension of 
the economic uses to which this valuable fibre [cocoa-nut fibre} is 
put hag taken place, The term “coir” usually applied to this 
material, is the Anglicised form of the South Indian “ kayaru,”’ 
cord or twine, and is not applied in India to the raw fibre which 
ia cailed in the Tamil language “savuri.” The fibrous husk or 
rind of the cocon-put is easily stripped from the nut while yet 
green, by striking it on the point ofan iron spike, and then is 
steeped in salt or brackish water, where it lies for several months, 
until the softer portions of the husk rot away and the strong 
fibre alone remains, ‘his is taken out, beaten with a stick to 
Beparate and clean the fibre, and twisted with the required 
number of strands into rope, or woven into matting, while the 
stiffer fibres are made into brushes and otber articles of domestic 
utility, The fibre is pressed for shipping into bales, weighing 
200 Tbs. each. ‘Tle attempt has been made to prepare the fibre 
from the dried busk in England, bot without succesa, 


Large profits have been madain this manufacture in India. 
But it can now be carried on so much better in England, with 
the machinery and appliances available here, that large quantities 
of the yarn are exported. Qne firm in Lancashire have introduc- 
ed steam loom weaving of this material. ‘The various shades of 
fibye-—cream-coloured, reddish brown, and blackish—which vary 
greatly accordiug to care and skill ia preparation, are first careful- 
ly separated, and cocoa-nut matting is now made of fine quality 
with pretty shades of colour and in pleasing patterns, 80 as to 
be available for higher uses than the very coarse makes, and the 
material is most durable. The yarnis also plaited by machinery 
into cinnet or belting. 


Cables made of coir bear exposure to salt-water better than 
anything else, the tannin which it coutaings preveuting the fibre 
from rotting’; they ara exceedingly tight aud buoyant, as well as 
elastic, Coir cordage, tu Dr. Wright’s experiments, broke at 
224 tbs. weight, Even the refuse and broken fibre can de turued 
to account for stuffing mattresses, and is used in horticulture, &e., 
as no insect will toucis 1. 


The exports from Travancore of this material form a Jarge 
proportiou of the trade of the district, and amounted, in 1879-80, 
to nearly £50,000 cwt, valued at 13} lakhs of rupeessay (£137,290) 
aud paying to the Government a doty of Rs. 65,000. Of 
the cocoa-nuts themselves, nearly 9,000,000, valued at nearly 
Rs, 2,60,900, aud paying customs duty Bs. 13,000, were sent 
away. Other products of this palm exported as oil and copra or 
dried kernel, were valued, the former at Rs. 3,22,100, and the 
latter at no less than 264 lakbs of rupees, making a total value of 
the export of products of the cocoa-nut palm, from Travancore 
alone, of 464 lakls of rupees (nearly half-a-million sterling). 
Some thousands of tons are also exported from Cochin, 





We frequently receive complaints regarding the difficulties ex- 
perienced in saving seeds of Annuals, Even seeds which to all 
appearances bave been harvested in splendid condition, when the 
time comes round for sowing obstinately refuse to germinate, 
What can be the cause of such failures? The general idea seems to 
be that our climate is unsuited to the production of seed. Such, 
however, is certainjy not the case, We have before us a piteous wail 
on this subject from an esteemed correspondent, who informs us 
that last spring he saved upwards of sixty varieties of flower seeds, 
some of them iu large quantities, kept them carefully through the 
- hot season, and yet on sowing them in October not a single variety 
germinated. On making euquiries as to the system adopted by 
our correspondent in harvesting and storing the seeds, lie states, 
that all he did was to gather the seed as they ripened, dry them 
thoroughly in the sun for three or ‘four days, pack each variety 
separately in stout cartridge paper, and then stow them away in 
drawer, occasiovally opeuing them out on a five sunny day 
during the rainy season todry them well. We were quite prepared 
for this reply, knowing tht it isa practice adopted by hundreds 
of amateur gardeners, and one which almost tovariably ends in 
failure. We have for years saved seeds, not only of annuals, but 
also of perennials an other plants,- aud have rarely met with 


failure, Our method is as follows: After the seeds are thoroughly — 
dried, mix each variety with its own weight of finely powdered 
charcoal, then select a number of clean dry bottles and put the 
varieties separately into them, pressing or shaking down 4a firmly 
as possible, Should it happen that any of the varieties do not entirely 
fill the bottle selected for it, fill up the vacant space with charcoal, 
leaving just sufficient space for the cork, which should be applied at 
once aud then carefully sealed. As scon as all are securely packed, 
each bottle should be wrapped in stout brown paper and properly 
fastened ; this baa the effect of excluding the light, a point that is 
second only in importance to that of air. On no account should 
any of the bottles be opened till the seeds are required for sowing. 


(ES 


We bave toacknowledee the receipt of Messrs. Jamea Carter 
and Co.'s Vade Mecum for 1885. This bandsome volume is as 
usual teeming with good things, embracing not only all the best 
standard varieties of Flower and Vegetable Seeds, but also a host 
of startling novelties. Novelties now-a-days are, we know, looked 
upon with rather a suspicious eye by many gardeners owing to 
the numerous disappointmenta experienced in rushing too eagerly 
at every new thing brought forward. The introductions of this 
firm, however, seem to enjoy a special immunity from failure : this 
is no doubt owing to the exhaustive trials to which everything 
is subjected before being sent out by them. 
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THE CHRYSANTHEMUM. 


That the Chbrysanthemuni is gradually but surely becoming a 
favourite with a large section ofthe horticultural public in this 
country there cannot be any doubt, aud deservedly so, for wa 
know of no plant that will more amply repay them for the atten- 
tion bestowed upon it than this gay autumnal flower, ‘The varie- 
ty of colour, size and form, and also its suitableness for decoration, 
make it the most useful of all flowarsat the season ofthe year 
when there areso few other plantain bloom. An a class of 
plants the Chrysanthemum furnishes great variety. The colours 
are, however, not so distinct aga great many people would like, 
but in this respect want of experience in selecting varieties of 
suitable colour for massing is often at the bottom of the dissatis- 
faction. As a matter of fact it may be broadly stated that the 
bulk of Chrysanthemum growers do not always make the most 
of their collections, They are very much treated asa whole, 
and follow each other in the order of Nature as regards their’ 
time of fioweriug, Am experienced grower will lave no diffi- 
culty in keeping up a fair show from October to February, but it 
requires some little judgmeut and a knowledge of the habits and 
time of flowering of the different kinds under cultivation. 

No plants are easier to grow, but in scarcely ove instance out 
ofa hundred do they receive the atteution they reqnire or that 
their merits deserve, The Chrysanthemum will grow in almost 
any kind of soil and in nearly any locality, but to enable the 
cultivator to grow it to that perfection whieh it deserves, its habits 
aod demands both of soil and locality must be studiously con- 
sidered. Gardeners seldom agree on these points, some mixing 
their compost almost as carefully asa chemist mixes his drugs, 
while others pot them in anything that comes to hand; it is 
hardly necessary to say that those who follow the latter course, 
are rarely successful growers, There are two or three points that 
sliould be borne in mind if success ia to be attained in the 
culture of this plant, First, the selection of a proper compost, 
This should be good turfy loam not too Jisht, aud it must be 
well enriched with old cow manure, Second, the cuttings must 
be take early, say, by the end of January, or not later. than the 
middle of February, and they should be strong and free from 
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insect pests; weakly cuttings never make strong ‘plants. Third, 
when the cuttings are properly established, see that the young 
_ plants are well exposed to the air. The plants must never be 
pet bound, nor must they suffer from want of water at the roots 
at any period during their growth. Before, however, we proceed 
to consider the cultivation of the Chrysanthemum, we must first 
describe the various sections into which they are now divided, 


SECTION I. 


The large incurved op» Chinese Large Floweved.—These have the 
florets incurved and the tips meeting in the centre, tle flowers 
forming in some instances almost a perfect ball. The petals also 
are broad and of good substance. | 

This aection is probably the most useful for cultivation iu this 
ree withstanding the effects, of ourclimate better than any 
other, . 


SECTION II. 


The large Anemone Flowered.—This is composed of flowers quite 
as large as the incurved varieties, the edges of the flowers are 
formed by a fringe of broadly opened floreta and tlie centre is 
composed of quilled florets, closely arranged, and forming, in 
good variety, almost a perfect hemisphere; and the nearer they 
‘approach to this form so much the more highly are they prized, 


SECTION IU. 


The Jananese.—The Japanese Chrysanthemuma have given the 
beautiful Autumn flower quite a new interest, for before they 
made their appearance, the raisers of the large flowered varieties 
had already reached the climax of perfection, so that when the 
Japanese varieties came upon the scene, attention with regard to 
improvement was immediately directed to them. 

The firet examples of these were quite different from what the 
majority of them are now, the flowerets being much narrower and 
the fiowers altogether much smaller than the best varieties 
now in cultivation. There is something in the wild aspect of 
these Japanese Clirysanthemums that is admired by every body. 
We confess a great partiality for these tassel flowered kinds, 
and we lope that in the endeavours to improve them as regards 
size aud colour, their unsystematical form and tassel-like aspect 
may be preserved, 


Section 1¥, 


The Pompon.—This is a comparatively new section that has not 
received the attention in this country that it deserves. 

The flowers of a true pompon are small, resembling double 
Daisies, in fact the original kind was called the Chusan Daisy. The 
flowers are most abundantly produced, as mauy as 1,400 having 
been counted on one Exhibition plant growing on a single stem 
and raised from a cutting im one season. ‘The plants of this 
section form dwarf bushes naturally. 


SECTION ¥. * 


The Anemone flowered Pompon.—This section ig supposed to 
be the result of hybridising the varieties of the preceding with the 
large Anemone flowered varieties.. They differ, however, from the 
latter in haviog, in most tastauces, a double or treble fringe of 
outer florets, The centre florets should form a half sphere as to 
the other section. 


= 


CULTIVATION IN Ports, 


In spenking of their culture, it is necessary to first refer to 
taking the cuttings, which should be done as socn as the new 
shoots are from one to three inches in length. Select the strongest 
and healthiast shoots (these should be taken off abont half an 
inch below the surface of the soil} and put them into three-inch 

ta. Employ a compost cousisting of light fibrous loam leaf 
mould, and a liberal quantity of coarse sand; in this mixture 
they will root very freely. The object in striking them singly in 
potsis to prevent them experiencing any check to their growth 
when put in larger pots. Assoonas the cuttings are potted off, 
they should be placed in a cool shady position, carefully protected 
from the sun's rays for about a week, when more Jight may gra- 
dually be given them. After a month they will generally be found 
to be well rooted and will be ready for their first shift, which 
should be into 4 or 44-inch pots. After repotting, the young plants 
Should be returned to a shady position and watered very spar- 
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ingly for the first few days, aud ag soon as these pots are well 


filled with roots, they will require another shift, which on this 


occasion should be into six-iuch pots, and the compost employed 
should consist of two parts good turfy loam, one part good rotten 
manure and leaf mould, and as much coarse sand as will keep 
the whole porous; a good aprinkling of soot aud powdered charcoal 
may also be added with advautage. The compost should be used 
in a moderately lumpy state, aud care sliould be taken to ace that 
itis perfectly free from worms. After the repotting they will 
require the support of small sticks to prevent their being injured 
by wind or heavy raius. | 

Particular attention should be paid to them at this stage to 
keep them free from green fly, for as a rule this pest attacks-them 
most severely just at the time they are making their most vigor- 
ous growth, ‘lhe best means we know of for keeping the green 
fly in check, is to well dust the foliage with tobacco powder and 
then give the plants a good syringing an hour or two after. We 
strougly recommend the syringing of the plants every evening 
during the continuance of dry weather, as this will materially assist 
tu keeping the foliage clean and in matntaluing the plania in good 
health. Care must, however, be taken to guardagainst their being 
over-watered when newly potted, but they must be supplied most 
liberally as soon as the pots are well filled with roots, Pure water 
ig the best liquid for Chrysanthemums until they commence to 
show sizu of flowering. This is a point, however, on which there 
is much diversity of opinion, and forma a stumbling-blook that 
causes more failurea probably than any other. The Chrysanthe- 
mum is well known to be what is termed a gross feeder, tliat is, i6 
will digest almost any kind of plant food that comes in ita way ; 
but that iano reason why we should eucourage thia voracious 
appetite and thereby cause on unnaturally vigorous growth of 
foliage, in most instances thereby sacrificing a good crop of flowers. 
What we want is strong, vigorous, short-jointed, well-ripened wood, 
and this we may always obtain provided we give our plantsa 
suitable compost to grow in, a plentiful supply of pure water 
When they require it, aud keep them clear of all insect pests, 

We. next come to the question of shifting them iuto their bloom- 
ing pots. This operation should be performed at intervals from 
the middle of June to the commencement of August, as by so 
doing the blooming season may be materially prolonged, Nine 
or ten-inch potsshouild be used, and these muat be efficiently drain- 
ed aud have a layer of the rougher portions of the compost placed 
over the crocks to keep the soil from mixing with them, as bad 
drainage is very injurious to the health and growth of the plants. 
The compost used for the final shift is the same as that employed: 
at the previous potting. Aa scon as they are placed in the pots in 
which they are to bloom, they should be arranged in an airy, well 
raised situation, where they may enjoy the full benefit of the 
morning sun, but where they are protected from the extreme heat 
at mid-day. The pota should be placed on a layer of slates or 
tiles, ora bed of coal ashes, to prevent worma finding their way 
into them, It will be necessary also to give them larger stakes, 
By the end of July moat of the plants will commence to branch 
freely, and four or five of the strongest on each stem should be 
left for blooming. As soou as the flower buds are developed we 
may commence to feed the plants liberally, for wa may rest assured 
that whatever stimulant we now give, will tend to develop the 
blooming qualities of the plants and uot in the production of foliage 
only. The following is a good liquid manure for the Chrysan- 
themum. Take a barrow full of cow manure and put it into a Jarge 
tub, add asimall quantity of soot aud guano and fillup with 
water; stir the whole well together, and after it has te) a day 
or two it will be ready for use, aud should be applied to the 
plants alternately with clean water. 


(To be continued, 


AMATEUR NOTES. 


. A recent correspondent in your journal makes a suggestion 
that it would greatly increase the interest taken in your columus 
if amateur gardeners could be induced to ask questions, write 
articles, or tell of their failures or successes, I am certainly of bis 


opinion, and I hope we shall see a large number of them come 
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forward and givaug the result of their experience. I am not 
goiug to attempt any description of my failures, for their name is 
legion, but will rather turo to the brighter side and give a few 
notes regarding some realiy good things with which I have auc- 
ceeded beyond my expectations. 


Chevalliera, Veitcht.—This is one of the most striking Brome- 
laids Lhave yet seen, Iu habit of growth it resembles a Pine- 
apple plant, the leaves long and narrow with prickly margins, 
aud the flower spike is produced fu the same way from the ceutre 
of the tuft of leaves. The inflorescence consist of a large cone of 
bracts and Howers about five inches long and one-and-a-half inches 
in diameter, ‘The bracts are short aud deeply recurved, the edges 
closely set with sharp spines ; their. colourisa deep glowing scar- 
jet, with which the amall white flowers which are just discernible 
mike a striking contrast. This plant is described by some autho- 
rities tinder the name of dichmea Veticli. | 

Clianthus Dumpieri, or the Australian Glory Pea, is un- 
doubtedly one of the most beautiful Leguminous plants in eulti- 
vation; but unfortunately at the same time if is one of the 
most diffeult to grow, Year after year [ tried it without 
succesa: on most occasions the seed failed to germinate at all, or 
if they did, the plants were so weak and sickly, and grew so slowly, 
the succambed from the effects of that they heat before they were 
large enough te flower. This year I was unexpectedly very suc- 
cessful with this plant. Ubad only a small packet contaluing « 
dozen seeds; these were sown siugly in twelve-inch pots. in good 
light rich soil early in October: eight young plants soon made 
their appearance, and they were kept carefully uader glass till the 
expiration of the rainy season. They were then turned outside, 
aud placed in a position where they got full saushine for the 
first three or four hours ip the morning, but were entirely shaded 
for the rest of tha day. Water was very sparingly given every 
third or fourth day, aud weak liquid manure ouce a week, Quer 
this treutment the plants grew vigorously: the first flowers appear- 
ed by the middle of January, or just over three months fram the 
time of sowing, Tue largest plaut is now bearing eighteen trusses 
of flowers. | 


Imantophyllum Miniatum— This fine old plant deserves mora 
atiention than it receives frequently, Perhaps uo plant is better 
suited forthe amateur, and none easier of cultivation. It las a very 
striking appearauce when its handsome scapes of orange scarlet 
flowers appear above the foliage, and even when out of flower 
its dark green foliage is very effective. The idea entertained by 
many that Imantophyiiume will sot bloom freely until the pots 
are full of roota, is entirely a mistake. I have now two fire plants 
in bloom that were only shifted into new pots two mouths ago, 

Imautephyllums willbloom annually tf re-potted every year, but 
this la not esseutial, They are increased by means of suckers, 
which spring up freely from the base of tha plant; these wheu 
jarge enough should be taken off and potted singly in smali pots. 
Tt is not advisable to take them off too early, as they make greater 
progress when attached to the parent plant, and in many cases 
cau be taken off with a few roots aud placed in 4-inch pots. After 
ene season’s growth they are fine little plants for decoration. 
Vhis plaut grows vigorously in loam and sand, with a seventh of 
decomposed manure added, abundance of water being required 
aAtall seasons. When the pots are full of roots the plants ara much 
nasisted by the application of liquid manure. When rootless 
suckers are first taken off aud placed in pots they should ba 
placed in heat, and root action will rapidly commence. LEstab- 
Hshed plants enjoy a moderate warmth while growing, which 
should entirely depend upon the time they are wanted tu bloom, 
With a number of plants, and judicious management iv forcing 
them inte flower, aud assisting them to make an early growth, 
they cau be had in bloom any time. 


Eucharis Candida,— Every one knows our old favourite Eucharis 
Amazonica,the above closely resembles it, except that the flowers are 
only about half the size, making it more useful for bouquets, I 
find also that E, candida flowers more freely than the old variety, 


SHAMROCK, 


GARDENING IN THE HILLS, 


Tt is very evident that our old friend the clerk of the weather 
has deserted us poor Paharees thia year: no frost, no snow, and the 
thermometer rarely below 40 Fabr. has put vegetation entirely out 
of joint. 

Suowdrops, Crocuses, and maoy other bulbous plante that have 
been the glory of my mountain home during January and Fab- 


-ruary in other years, have been almost a total failure, 


= a 


Instead of these, however, Daffodils, Jonquils and many species 
of Narcissus are blooming gloriously. How proud I feel when I 
eize ou this golden array of dear old favourites and pity my un- 
fortunate brother gardeners in the plains for being debarred from 
auch enjoyment. 

An exceptionally mild winter is far from being the unmixed 
blessing that many peeple believe it to be for gardeners; at 
least such is my experience. I would.far rather see a good old fash- 
ioned winter vith a foot of snow at Christmas and-two or three 
degreea of frost all through January. Wethen Euow what we 
are about, and for the matter of that, sodo our plants, for they 
are then far tog sensible to wake up from their winter alumbers, 
But with a season like the present, with a night temperature 
rarely below 45°, aud frequently in thea day runuing up to 75° ar 
even 80 in the sun, things get entirely out of course—plants break- 
out into bud or flower. If the weather continues favourable well 


and good—we shall get early crops-—but woe betide us if the wiud 


veers round te the north and brings us a chilling blast from the 
chain of mountain snows that lay at our back, Several of my 
peaches are already flowering, and to-day my favourite apple (Red 
Astrachan) is burating into bud; aud wot only does the weather 
affuct our fruit trees, but Fuchsins, Gerauinms and other plants 
that lave been stored closely iu boxes and tramnes for the winter, 
ara growing so freely that, unless they are polted oft at 
once, they will qoon be spoilt. In the vegetable gardeo alse 
every crop seams to have been deluded into the idea that the 
suinmer ig fagt approaching. My first crop of peas (William the 
First, SOWL January 1st.) instead af betug dwarf sturdy plants 
just above the ground, arealready a foot high and going up 
their sticks finely. Onions and Salads growing vigorously, and 
Spting Osabbages ready for cutting. Broccoli, strange to say, 
almost 4 failure ; they have made an enormous growth of leaves, 
but except in a few solitary instances have not produced a fuwer 
at all; this failure is no doubt attributable to the mildness of the 
season, for plants grown from the same seed, and under precisely 
the same conditions, but at 1,000 feet higher efevation and a 
more Northern aspect, have-produced enormous heads. 

To tury, however, to more pleasant subjects—let us enter my 
grecn-house, Kuowiug my old penchant for geraniums, you will 
expect to find them iu full force, but such is not the case; these 
have lad to stand the winter partly ta a small house I have made 
especially for them, and partly in frames. 

My sanctum sauctarum is now occupied by other favourites; 
these are Gloxinias, Cenerarias, Primulas, and Tuberous Begonias, 
they are all now at their best, aud altogether form the most glorious 
display of bluom it has ever been my good fortune to possess, I 
have already given your readers a few notes on how I grow my 
Primulas, and I hope shortly to give a brief description of the 
treatment of the three other plants mentioned. What an 
énormous improvement has been effected in them during the 
past ten years, not only in size aud form, but also in colour! 

Of my quartette of favourites L think the Begonia holds the 
first place in my estimation, for though it lacks the great diversity 
of colour to be found iu tie others, it has the advantage of bloom- 
ing for a much longer period, and provided a good strain 1s ence 
obtained it can be propagatedad infintium. Many people are under 
the impression that it is not only difficult ta raise plants from 
seed, but that when raised they are scarcely worth having ;such, 
however, is not my experience. Last spring a friend of mine seut. 
me out a prcket of Canuell’s Giant Begonias; tlis was sown earl 
in May, aud I have vow about 150 plants from it, most of whic 
are at present in Hower, they are certainly the most evan lot of 
seedlings [ have seen, The finest blooms measure over 54 inches 
in diameter, and there is scarcely one below 44 inches. The flowers 
are not only very diverse in colour but of good shape and suls- 
tance. IT know that many do fail in their endeavoura to raise 
what «are termed Florist’s flawers, and fur two vood reasuus—tirst 
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they do not procure seeds from a reliable source, or if they do, th ey 
study cheapness before quality; and secondly, when the seeds are 
obtained, they bestow no more care on them than they would 
on the commonest annual. We continually hear grumblings of 
the deterioration of plants and seeds in this country, but my 
opinion is, that provided we really get good seeds and grow them 
ae we ought to grow them, we, in India, can, to ua an Americac- 
isin “lick all Creation,” 
PAHAREE. 





THE ROSE—( Continued.) 


PROPAGATING BY CUTTINGS, 


We now come to what may be termed the natural method 
of propagating the Rose, and one which, taking all in all, is 
perhaps the best; until the last few years, howevér,; it had almoat 
fallen inte abeyance, having been completely superseded by bud- 
‘ding or grafting. Now, again, it seems to be coming to the fore, 
and probably ina few years wa ehall onca more find it the most 

opular system, for it hag advantages that no other can claim. 

o the first place when a plant is on its own roots wa are not 
troubled. with suckers of worthless brier—a source of mucl: 
annoyance, and if 006 properly looked after, of much loss among 
grafted or budded plants; secondly, from outtings planta are 
generally far stronger and better blootaers than worked ones, 
ewiag probably to the fact thas they are not dependent on foraigu 
blood for. their support. | | 

It is too generally believed that to strike Rose cuttings sueceas- 
fully ig a work of considerable difficulty, and undoubtediy it is 
when carried out ta the manner that we frequently see attempted 
in this country, that is,at the annual pruning season: to take 
the wood that has been pruned out, cut it all into suitable leugths, 
‘plaut under the shade of some friendly tree, and lenve the rest to 
chance—and a vary poor.clance too. No wonder we hear so 
many laments about the difficalttes “in striking rase-cuttings, 
Why don't we treat our Crotons, Dracenas and other foltage 
plants in the same way? Surely the Rose is worthy of as much 

consideration as any of them. No; “the truth is just this, the 
 parrot-like cries” regarding the difficulty of striking. Rose- 
cuttings have been handed down from generation to generation of 
gardeuers till it has eventually become a fixed belief that it is 
almost an impossibility, and where cuttings are inserted at all it 
is only on the off chance of one or two stray waifs rooting, 
Having said so much regarding what we hava noé done, let is 
now turn to what we should do to insure a successful result. We 
are not going to attempt to prove that the Rose can be made to 
root just as easily and as certainly as the Croton or Eranthemum, 
for such is not the case; but with intelligent’ care and Matage- 
ment it is quite possible to obtain ag large a percentage of planta 
as from almost any other method of propagation. First, as'to 
the best senson for making cuttings. As a rule Tea Roses and 
Noisettes root best during the rainy season, and Hybrid Perpe- 
tuals and Bourbons in October ov November, or again in Mebruary 
and March. However, with proper appliances available in the 
shape of a good close frame or large bell-glasses, cuttings of most 
varieties may be struck nearly all the year round. 

The principal point to attend to fs to get the wood in a condi- 
tion most favorable to the emission of reaote ; immediately after 
blooming, when the wood. 18 about three-fourtha: ripe, ia the beat, 
if taken before that they are too succulent, and afterwards the 
wood becomes too hard. Practice alone will soon teach us the 
proper stage when the roots seem most willing te being forth 
whea placed under genial conditions. Tasers them at. any time 
when they reach the preper state, and surround them wit proper 
nourishmeut, and they are sure to grow, 

Avoid all strong overgrown shoots as:‘much ag possible, Theso: 
never root so freely as the smaller sized side shoote. Where: 
possible, take these off witha heel, and leaya thrae or four eyes 
above it, If plenty of these heeled cuttings are available, never 
trouble to insert any of the top part ofthe shoots ; the latter may 
possibly root, the former are certain to do go. 

The Geet soil in: which to root them im isa compost of one-third 
each of leaf mould, good rich-loam and.silver sandi If they are 
ta be struck ina frame, this compost should be filled in to at 
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. dull weather when the air is hedvily charged with moisture, 
' other system of growing Roses from onttinga consists in heel- 
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least a depth of six inches, having first placed a layer of four or 
fiva inches of broken crodkd for drainage. This is a very itnport- 
ant item, as the slightest degree of stagnation would ‘be fatal, . 
Another important point also is to have everything ready, so ag 
todo your work off band as quickly as possible from the moment 
the cattiags are taken off until they are inserted, for, if allowad 
to he about and flag; it takes them a long time to recover, 

Where heeled cuttings are not available in sufficient quantity, 
moderate sized shoots shoul! be selected, cutting them inte 
lengths of four, or at the most five joints each, and the base of 
each cutting should be cut cleanly through a joint, At least 
one leaf must be left entire on each cutting, and, where possible, 
two are advisable, gut one if imperatively necessary to sustain 
fhe cutting until it is properly rooted. And one of the principal 
points in the after treatment ia to keep these leaves frash andl 
green for at least a fortnight after they ara put in, and batter 
still, if possible, till they are actualiy rooted. The base of the 
cuttidg must fest firmly it the soil, und this should be pressed 
down as hard ag possible: For tle first threé or four days they. 
should be Kept entirely dark and all air exeludad, giving them a 
alight sprinkling of water morning and evening, Gradually 
more air and light may be admitted, bat only in thé evenihg 
aud early morning, closing and shading them darefully during 
theday. The soil about the enttings must aé all times be kept 
thoist, and 9 fairly moist adil treans a geuial groving atmosphere, 
which will promote the formation of root as well as top growth, 
As a rule, about the end of the fourth week both air and water 
may be safely increased, assuming always that the growertakes into 


consideration the state of the weather, for, aa &® matter of course, 


in dry parching weather nora water wilh be required than in 
Att 


ing off young buds whet about an inch im length; at any time 
when they can be had in that state. These shoutd be inserted 
in pure sand and covered with bell-glasses ; these reqttire very 
careful treatment both as regards shading and any excess of 
damp, which would immediately prove fatal, Hosea can be root- 
ed very quickly in thia way. There is, however, 40 much more 
risk of failure owing fo the exceeding deliteacy and tenderness of 
the cuttings, that this method had better be left to tha more 
skilful cultivator. Shirley Hibherd, in bis “ Amatent’s Rose 
Book,” gives the following interesting method of atrikiug cuttings 
from a single eye or bud:— 

“Eyes or Wood Buds.-—The next practice will be to orake one 
leaf and one eye suffice for a cubting with an inch of Wood attach- 
ed, and thia is easily done, and ought to be dond to prepare the 
practitioner for a skilfal bandling of eyes wlncly inake better 

lants than. cuttings, aud, iu fact, the beat plants that ean be 
had; they have the vigour of seedlings, with the advantage of 
basing true to the kinds from which the buds were taken. Once 
more cut from the tree a nice stant rod of this year. Ifthe .buds 
ara pushing good, but if pushed, they will not do,- In other worda 
if you see the buds and they look as if they meant to grow thig 
season you are safe; if they have alraady begun to grow, and 
have perhaps pushed to the exteat ofa sixteenth of an inch, re- 
jeot them, for you will probably fail in all your efforts to persuade 
them. to make roots. Having your nica plump, greén rod half 
tipe, yet in a condition to peel easily, in fact, just suche a rod ag 
you would cut if you were intending to bud briers, yotr are in 
a fair way to proceed safely. Instead of preparing onttings, - 
take out each bud with its leaf by 4 crescent-shaped cut, the 
aame, in fact, as cut for budding triers, but the leaf is not to be 
removed, and the wood is not to be removed, so you escape all 
the “niggling” that is the stumbling-block of niue out of every’ 
ten amateur rosarians, Haye your pans and glasses ready; the 
pans with a layer of leaf mould at the bottom and at least an inch 
and-a half of silver sand at top. Plant’ the bud with thé leaf 
upright, keep it moist and shaded, and in due time’ it will throw 
out roots from the edges of the bark all round, aud then the leaf 
will. fall and the bud will start and grow. Having succeeded in 

repariog the buds properiy, perhaps the principal difficulty will 
be to get them nicely dibbled in, eo as to stand firm with all their 
leaves up above the soil, We always take tho bud in the left 
hand, pressa hole in the sand witha bit of stick held in the 
tight hand, place the bud in the hole sodeep as just to cover 
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the point of the bud with the sand, and then press it firmly 
with the thumd placed on one side of it, They may be placed 
very close together in the pans, and if the leaves are very large 
nani when wetted fall over, clip off the top leaflet ; the two leaflets 
then left will suffice to keep the bark healthy till 16 emits roots 
for tts own keeping. 

“ When a pan is filled sprinkle the leaves; never mind wetting 
the sand, if that is just damp itis sufficieut; put on your bell- 
glasses, place them ina frame and take satisfaction to yourself 
that you have done something. 

“Tt is about thirty-five years since we were taught this plan of 
Propagating Roses, and remember as if but yesterday we were 
told ‘all you've got to do ig to keep the leaves alive, if the buds 
are dry itdon’t matter. And so we always foundit. There will 
be hundreds of persona at work thissenson on buds through the 
appearauce of these remarks, and there will ba thousands of eyes lost 
through too much water. Remember then not our lesson but 
the lesson that was given to us:‘keep the leaves alive; if the 
budg are dry it don’t matter.” What is the use of water to a chip 
of wood that has no roots? Of no use at all; it must be kept plump, 
but a very little damp in the sand will suffice for that. On the 
other hand, to keep the sap moving, and to preserve the vitality 
of what is now dependent on absorption only, the leaves must be al- 
waya moist, and that is to be accomplished by frequent sprinkling 
aud by keeping them rather close shut up. But herein is another 
danger. If not daily aired, a few minutes will suffice for the first 
fortnight, the leaves will decay before the bark hag thrown out 
roots. If-this happens the eyes are lost. But if kept always moist, 
always warm and close, and yet never saturated, the leaves will be 
green till roots begin to grow, and at the first staré of the bud the 
leaves will tutn yellow and fall, and up will rise the tender 
shoot to tell you that your work was ably done. Of course the 
process of potting off must then commence, and the little plants 
must have thereafter all the care needful to make big ones of 
them. They must be carefully potted’ in the smailest pots in 
light sandy soil, and be kept close and warm until they begin 
to grow more fully, and must then have more air and light by 
decrees. : 

“Tf in the dibbling of the buds iato the pans it is found 
difficult to make the leaves stand up, take some fine twigs and 
stick in to support the leaves, or put a few light stakes round 
the sides of the pans and draw a few lengths of twine across, 
keninst which the leaves may rest. But ail such sma!! difficulties 
will shortly vanish; the few manipulations needed are so simple, 
that any one with a willis sure soon to discover a way.” 

Lando.icua in his “Indian Amateur Gardener" gives a dascrip- 
tion of an American system of striking cuttings of hard-wooded 
plants or trees, Having tried it ourselves with Roses and met 
with great success, we can hardly do better than give his ins- 
trictions in éxtenso:— 

“Anew method of rearing cuttings of hard-wooded plants 
is now in vogue, and I have found roses succeed welt when 
treated as fallows:—Make cuttings in the ordinary way, about six 
lunches long (cut close over a bud straight acrosa the stem at the 
top of the cuttings and obliquely under a bud at the foot of the 
cuttings), tie them in bundles of fifty, and dip the bottom ends 
ina mixture of cowdung and water of the consistency of thick 
cream; take & box about a foot deep; put three inches of ordinary 
soil into it and press it down firmly. On this put your bundles of 


cuttings, with the bottom ends of the cuttings upwards, or in 


other words the reverse of the ordinary way, so that the plants 
would be growing with tlier roots upwards, Sprinkle in more 
ordinary earth between the cuttings and press it down firmly, as 
you go on adding it, until it is within balf an inch from covering 
the cuttings, Then take soil three parts and sand one part; mix 
it and fill the box with it, thus completely burying the cuttings, 
The cuttings should be watered lightly daily or every two days 
as Necessary or requisite to keep up a regular moisture for three 
or four inches of the surface soil only, and the cuttings will, io 
about eight weeks, or nine at the most, have sent out roots tuto 
the surface soil, and most of the buds will have swollen while 
others have already startel into growth. The cuttings may then 
be taken out by inverting the box bodily, and each one planted 
as ordinary rooted plants, but with only one, or at the most two 
buds, above the ground, In the cold season the box may be 
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placed in the garden in the sun, but in the Lot weather it is best 
place? iu.the shade.” | 








INDIAN AND COLONIAL EXHIBITION, LONDON, 1886. 


ROYAL COLONIAL 
COMMISSION AND INDIAN 
FOR THE EXHIBITION. 





(Capy.) 
South Kensington, 8, W., January 2, 1883, 


Dear Sir, 

Tam requested by Hig Royal Highness the Prince of Wales, President of the 
Royal Commission, 1@ inform you that he has had under consideration your 
application for the appointment of Passenger Agents to the Royal Commission 
of the Colonial an: Indian Exhibition. 

His Royal Highness, considering similar services rendered by your firm upon 
the occasions of the International Exhibition at Vienna in 1873, and at Paria 
in 1879, approves, of the appointment of your firm under the same conditions 
A8 Upon thuse OCCABIOnE, " 

Very sincerely yours, 
(Bigned) PHILIP CUNLIFFE OWEN, 
Becretary. 
Messrs. Thos, Cook & Son, 


See 


In accordance with tha above appointment, Messrs, Thos. Cook & Son are 
prepared to receive, as early ag possible, the names and addresses of all who 
purpose visiting the Exhibition, and the dates of departure from Bombay, 
Calcutta, Madras and Kurrachee, so that names can be reyiatered iu consecutive 
order and the necesvary accommodation reserved on the varioua lines of steamers. 

Messrs, Thos. Cook and Son are making arrangements with the varioua Steam- 
ship Companies to mect the special requirements of Indian gentlemen whilst 
travelling, and they will also arrange for special homes in London, offering 
the accommodation required by all castes. 

To register namea and dates, and for further information, apply to the Indian 
Oficea of Thomas Cook and Son, 

Bombay: 17, Hornby Row, 
Calcutta : 104, Old Court House Birect. 








G@orrespondence, 
—_——— EEE EEE Er ee 
Tae Epitor “ Ixpian GARDENER,” 


Dear Sra,—Could you or any of your subscribers give me any infor- 
mation anent the construction and management of a plant house or 
conse rvatory. | 

Experience alone will have shown what dimonsiona of house are 
nesessary Wherein to grow successfully some of the most beantiful of 
foliaged plants, alao what creepers should be grown on the outer walls. 

E purpose erecting a house where I could command a good head of 
water for fountains and cascades. 

Any wrinkles based on experience will be thankfully received by 


Cissus. 





THE CALCUITA FLOWER SHOW. 


Tue Epirons, ‘Inpiaw Ganbener,” 


S1k,—Being not only interested in tha success of our annual Flower 
Show, bnt also in the prosperity of the Agricultural and Horticultural 
Society of India, I trust you will alluw me to-make a few remakg regarding 
your criticisms on the above subject that appeared in your last issue, Firsts 
I think as these Shows are got up solely at the risk and expense of the 
Society, that they should not be open to the criticisms of the presg. 
Secondly, even if they are criticised, it should be done ina favourable rather 
than in on antagonistic spirit, and certainly by some one whe 
thoroughly knows the subject. 

Take all the notices that appeared in the daily papers for instance. 

Every one of these spoke most favourably of theShow. Now regarding 
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your statement that there has not been such s paucity of exhibita for 
years, I should be glad to know on what authority such a statement was 
made, for no official report on the subject has been published, As to the 
Shows not being popular with our amateurs, can you inform me when such 
a large proportion of the prizes have been awarded to them as on this 
occasion ? As to your proposal to divide the prizes into two sections, 
that is, one for amateurs and tha other for nurserymen, this is all dosh? 
Such an atrangement would never work successfally, and would lead to 
the extinction of the Shows altogether, The same system andthe same 
rules have answered very well for the last thirty yeare, and there is no 
reason why they should not continue to do go stili, As to the ‘ides of 
inviting public subscriptions, it ia certainly a chimerical one, and I, for 
one, would Iike to know where or how we could raise even as large an 
‘amount ag what is now offered by the Society in Prizes. | 


“ AUDI ALTERAM PARTEM,” 


NorE——The above letter waa sent us without being authenticated. Had we fai- 
lowed the usual course, we should have declined to insort it, but in doing ao 
we should have laid ourselves open to the chargo of qauppressing what our cor- 
respondent is pleased to consider “ the other side of the question. "—Eb,, JZ. G, 





To tHe Evrror, “ Ispran Ganpeyen.” 


Sin,—Although no one haa answered my enquiries about the orange, 
please allow me to ask two more questions, viz :—Ist,—Would paddy 
husk make a gocd covering fora garden? 2od.—What is the simplest 
method of destroying white ants and Keeping them sway? 


Yours faithfully, 
A SvUpscRiber, 


NotTE.—If our correspondent will inform us how his orange trees are grown, 
whether from seed, layers or grafts, and if grafted on what stock, we should then 
be in a position to answer his previous question, 

TI, We cannot see what advantage would be derived by using paddy husk 
HBA Covering, on the contrary it would in moat cages be realiy injurious by 
barbouring insects of every deserption. 

ILI. Paraffin is the most certain destroyer of White Ants, ose in the way dea- 
cribed in No. XL, page 123, 

Ep., f, G. 





NOTICE TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


All mattera intended for publication, and all questiona to be replied to, akeuld 
be ecnt us not later than the Friday previous to the day of pubiication, All 
communications should be written on one side of the paper only, it is also 
requested that correspondenta forward their name and address, not for publi- 
cation unless they wish it, but forthe gake of that mutual confidence which 
Should exist between the Editor and those who address him. Wa decline 
noticing amy cOmmunication thet is not accompanied by the name and address 
of the writer. 


1, G. 8. (Darjceling}.—The following are the names of the specimens sent:: 
Afeconopsis Wallichi; 2, Arisaema speciosum; 3. Galogyne cristata tar Lemeniana, 
(the finest flower we bave yet seen of this variety.) 

MBRMAID.~It is quite useless for you to attempt to cultivate either Crotona or 
Dractenas unless you have suitable apphancea by which you could maintain a 
temporatere of at least 50° in winter, 
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THE NOMENCLATURE OF COLOURS, 


One of the priucipal difficulties that basat the inexperienced amateur 
gardener is to ituderstand the meuning of the mafority of specific namea 
under which many varieties of his choicest favourites are grown, Io fact ia 
the majority of instances, these names are looked upon as incomprehensible 
and are often considered as mere “ scieutific vagaries,” owing their existence 
to tha whimaicalities of the professional botanists. So far from such being 
the cage, even the most superficial glance at the aubjecé will show, ‘although 
if must be admitted that some of the terms ara confusing even to the moat 
experisuced, Take the following name for instauce—Primula Chimensia, 
Jimbriata filicifolia airebruneocaulis kermesina, this oortaiuly seema rather a 
long name for a variety of Chinese Primrose, but after all it is only a rather 
favoured attempt on the part of the introducer to describe ita peculiarities, 
not ouly dogcribing the formation and colour of the flower, the distinct 
feature of its foliage, but also the colour of the stalks, 

In the matter of colour alone the terms employed are almost inoumerable, 
and the thorough mastery of which ia one of the most essential points, before 
we cau fuliy comprebeud much that now seoma cbhacure to us ‘in the 
nomenclature of our plauts. The following paper, which recently appeared 
ia the Gardeners’ Chronicle, deals in the most comprehensiva manuer with 
thie aubject, aud we feel aasured will prove of iutereat to many of our readers: 

“Tho subject of colour-namea ig so vast and intricate that in the 
following paper [ have confined myself to the consideration of those 
only which occur in Friaa’ deacription of the Agaricint in his Hymenomy- 
cefes Efuropa@i. Even in this restricted field I have found nearly 200 sames 
of colours, although, with one or two exceptions, I have avoided reference 
to compound names ; if | had considered the complate list that I orizinal- 
ly made, Ishould uave had to describe about 840. Perhapa I have omitted 
some few as it is, for [ have had to go over some 20,000 lines of coucinely 
written Latin to find those that I have gathered together for examination 
hera, 

In ao long 4 liat of names it ia fortunate that not every one requires 
separate consideration, I have enumerated not ouly the colont-names used 
for descriptive purposes by Fries himaslt, but also most of those used as a 
specific, Andin making specific names, there is a natural tendency to 
ussacolour name absolutely synonymous with another, simply from the 
fact of the most obvious one having been already used. For instance, a 
deadriber wishea to numa a white spaciea Agaricua aljua; but when ha 
finds that name ia pre-oocupisd ha vames bis species 4. candidua, Btill wa 
nead oot conclude thit he had the strict classical Latin differences of the 
two words iu hia mind's eye ; he probably never thought that A. aldue was 
so named because it was of a dead white, nor io spaaking of A, candids 
need he havea meant to impiy that it waa of a glistening white, as Cicero 
might have douse. This exigency has burdsosd the Jist of colour-names 
with a good deal of useless lumber, but tha principle is one that, in tha 
interpretation of specific names, must never ba forgotten, 

Auother difficulty that coustautly presents itself ig the indefinitencss 
with which eolour-uxmes were used in classical times, Perhapa tha best 
Instance of the vague way in which the ancient Romans used the names 
of colour, is to be found ina liue by Albinovanus, a Latin poet, conten- 
porary with, and a friend of Ovid's, who flourished about A. D. 25; he 
describes a woman's arma ag whiter thao the “ porple" suow: 

* Brachia purpuret candidiora nive." 

Of courae* purpla” here only meana “ ¢listeniug ” or “ dazzling," bug 
such a use of words dogs not accord with modern ideas, 

Muck of the difficulty that surrounds nomenclature of colours is aiya — 
dae to there being no authoritative code, In each branch of art or ktow- 
ledge atthe prosent day different names aro used for the same colours, 
Tho -‘ purple” of tha Cardinal is orimson, the pink” of the Luutaman is 
pcorlat, An artist calle bis colours by the names under which be buys them 
from his colour-man, butainilner wants to invent afresh namo witht gach 
change of fashion, and tla word we get from the fashiouabla journals are 
veritable marvela—couleur de crapaud mort,eau-de-uielelophaut-grey, Loudon 
smoke, wushroom-colour, being apecimeus. Fortuuately “they Live tiem 
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day, and cease to be,” An amusing inatanoe was given mie lately by an 
omnibae driver. Que of his passengers was auch struck by a pair of horses 
he had bean driving—a dun and a atrawherry-roan in tha horsey man's 
language, the passenger, a tailor, described the one as a‘ drab,” and the 
other a4 “claret mixture.” 

Perhapa the only wonder is that there ia such a limited number of colonr- 
rinmes, afterall, Tf wa have & clear idea of a dagen oolonra, we must 
remember that we can get 479,001,600 permutatinna out of them by 
mixing each with every other, even in similar proportions, For our names 
to be of any use we must group ground each ove those shades which moat 
cloagly assimilate to the named type, aud indicate their differences as far aa 
wo can by compound words or qualifying sdjectives, or suffixes or affixes, 
Waall havean idea of the colour of gold for example, but look at « 
sovereign together with a dozen pieces of jewellery made at variona times 
and places, and you will soon, 990 what a very comprehensive, ar 6 the 
logicians aay, extended, signification atch a coloursname may have. And if 
a bright and definite colour taay be.so varied, how much more variable may 
& lag pronounced one be, 

Much has been written on the science of colours, but I know no book 
that deala at all exhaustively with their womenclature, Field’s Chromato- 
graphy bas a wide reputation among artista, but it ia of little use bo uA. 
“weither is ihe classical work of Cbevreul, the oldest professor in the world, 
who atill, in hia ninety-tinth year, lectures on chemistry in Paris. 

We need not ba much troubled abont classification, fora very simple 
rasthod is enficient for our purposes. But it ia an well to know how chro- 
matographers ordinarily classify colours «and to this end I copy the follow. 
ing from one of the many editions of Field's book :— 


Neutral coloura ar «White, black. 

Primary colours e. Yellow, red, blue. 
Secondary colours «. Orange, green, purple. 
Tertiary cobours w. «oltrine, Tusset, olive, 
Semi-neutral colours .. Brown, maroon, grey. 


I propose to group the whites and blacks with the greya that come be- 
tween them; to range the oranges, citrines and browne after the yellows; 
to include the raasets and marcous aa subordinate to the reda ; to take the 
purples as variations of the blues; and to comprehend the olivés wader 
the greena, Sombre coloura dominate so eonapicuongly among fungi that 
wae understand their coloration -beat by regarding, their lowly hues ag 
vatinuta from types that owe their uames to their very brilliancy, Their 
cowwplications are eo great thaé it ia often dificult, even agit is, to refer 
them to their. proper types,—a trouble that was ever preset tO me when 
I preliminarily essayed to clagwify them, 

i would begin with the whites and the blacke and their intermediate 
greya; 1 at once discard the trammela that the chroma tographbers fay 
down for our deception, when, tuey say that thesein their extremes are: no 
colours aé all 


W Ives, 


And firat of the whites. My list shows nineteen distinct terms for theas. 
But most of them are made up on the principle that i have already 
laid down aa of constant occurrence, viz. that they owe their. appearance 
to the natural and obvious terms having been already used. The classical 
distinction of didus meaning a dead white, and Candidus a ehining white, 
haa littie prominence in Frias’ deacription, To Fries aiéusis white, sud 
perfect whiteness admits of no qualification, 1é albus, as a specific bame, is 


pre-cocupied,albeiius, albescens, albidior,atitdus and albineus can only expresa | 


the idea of whiteness, but seem used rather for “ whitish.” Addioana and 
candicans should strictly mean “becoming white.” Argenisus and argyra- 
ceus ate aailvery white, silvered. De-aidatus, white-washed o¢ plastered, 
gerussatus, coloured with white lead—and argillacens, like wild clay—seem 
to connote taxture or surface along with whiteness. Ldurneus, ivory white, 
ermineus, ermiue-white, siveus, anow-white ; and virginens, Virgin on pure 
white, have no more distiuction thau the English terma by which they ara 
naturally trauslated, 


GREYs. 


Between the extremes of white and black theramay be great variaties o» 
greys, aud the pure grera tun into the blues avd browns, so that they are 
tast atudied iu three groups. Of the pure greys camus and éucanus are 
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the nearest te white, just as we call white bair ot a white horse. “ grey.” 
Cinereua is the grey of wood ashos, cinerascens ia becoming such ® grey ; 
griseus seems to be a little darker, and diziviue ia darker atill and inchning 
tobrown, Crefaceo-pallidus iaa pale chalky grey. Nigrecsens and wigricans 
do not mean so much dark grey, a8 8 grey thet turne black with age, 


Of greys that incline to blae Casius ia the palest; it waa tho classical 


tern for the tlus-grey of the eye. Glaueus is a grey that inclines to green, 
aut glaucescons danates a paler shade of the same colour, Eaveus aud livids 
are bluiab or leaden-grey, mach like molybdus and plumbeus, Ardosiacus w 
a dull lead colour. Agaricus (collybia) tycofor and A. fomphalia) oniscus 
saem to owe their specific namas to their likeness in colour te a kind of cod- 
Geh, kuown aa oniscus, and ao mean rather a light grey, and ovt the dark 
glite-grey of the woodtouse we desoribe uader the usme of oniscus. Chaly- 


hacua ia % steel or iron-grey; Fries under Cortinarius sciophyitus, explaius 
it as ceruleo-fuscus, dusky bive, 

Of the browu-greys, murinus, mouse-colour is the palest (of. Paxiitue- 
exienuatus, Fries, p. 402). Myochroue should bave the same siguifcation, 
but ia used by Fries for a dusky uber. Argillaceua ia a light brown- 
inh-ash colour. ; 

Fuscescens moana becoming dusty. Ravue is « dark grey. Funtomes, fuls- 
gineue aud fuliginosus ara best translated smoky, aud not, as the latter might 
be, scoty-black. 


Backs 


Pure Blacks, fortunately, do uot admit of moch variation, though an 


absolute black ia rarely seen, several terme ocour. Ater, ia strictly a 
lustreless blsck, aud niger ia & glistening black ; piceo-ater, binck as pitch, 
aud fervus, awarthy, come ine the former entegory -coraeinwa, raveu-bieelt 
with atinge of blue, into the Ktter, Aimaiueand paliatne meso ampy 
Gelothed in black.” Denigratus, “blackened,” iv used for a dark dasky brown, 
and not black at all. Nigerrimus, “black as black can be,” geema rather 
pleonastic, but Fries uses it iu hia deacriptious (A garicua panw@olus hypome- 
las, p. 313) 


YRLLOWE. 


The next group, tha yellows, under which F range the oranges, citrines 
and browns, preseuita the greatest difficuites of all, aud it is hard to get 
them into satisfactory order. Canon Du Port, in the interestiug paper 
which we had the plessure of hearing him reat last year, cleared up many 
doubtful poiute; but bia range Was more limited than that which I set 
myself here. 

The type of pila yellow seems to be éuteus like the flowers of the plaat 
Woad (Isatix tinctoria). Paler than thie are tha fateolus aud sulphurews, 
aulplur, yellow. Straminens, atraw-coloured, deuctes a paler and leas pure 
yellow, Nuples-yoliow of which a deeper, duller shade, is céerints, oroctud, 
sadfron-yellow being a fuller shade, eririnus ie our lemon yellow, yellow 
of wax. 

The type of fall yellow ia flavwe, gatinboge-yellow, which at ite fallow 
brilliancy is favissimus. Flavidus ia & paler yellow, puror and richer then 
luteus. Vitellinas, like. the poll of an egg, ia uaed by Fries, ag the Oanonm 
reminded us tast year, to describe the Chantarelle (Canthareliua cibarinus.) 
Not far off fupusis aureus, gold coloured, which seems to me, moat like 
the cadwiuu-yellow of the artists, ite diminutive, aureotus, does not peens to 
be a very different shade, Galbanus, the coloar of the gum galbaoum, 6 
a greenish-yellow. 

Tha orange-gellowa, made up of yellow and red, not brown, are typically 
two—aurantive being » fill orange, cadwium-orange j and q@unaiisacude & 
paler orange containing leas red. Jgneus and flammecius, denoting the 


' golour of flame ; and fulmineus, that of lightning, come io this place, but 


seem to have uo very certuin application. 
(To the continued.) 





RHEA FIBRE AND ITS PREPARATION. 


Much useful information on the subject of Rhea fibre: je to be found in 
a tecture by Dr, Forbes Wateon befora the Saciety of Arte, recently 
published by the General Fibre Company, Limited, of London. 
plaut (Zochmeria nivea) and its varieties are commoy throughout India, aud 


The rhea 
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coutain e fibre which, whee properly prepared, ta of much commercial value. 
To separate the bark from the fibre which underlies it, ia the great 
difficulty whick has hitlerto impeded ita use. But this difficulty appears 
to have been overcome in a machine invented by Mr. H. CO. Smith. The 
machine is of novel principle, one-half of it betug, ao to speak, water, It 
consists essentinlly of a cylinder provided with projecting mbs, which 
revolves at high speed before a feeding taidd, Betow the cylinder, aud at 
an angle of about 45° aastrong Hat jet of water ia made to pass, in auch a 
way that when tha fire-bearing atalks arefodin at the side the beaters 
catch and brask them op inte small pieces, and the jet of water coming 
from telow moeeta the fibres and besta tham clean. The result is, that 
not oaly is the fibra cleared of its gum, but there ia little or mo waste, and 
what litth there ia eau be made use of in various ways. The fibre so 
prepared ia very clean and of excellent quality. A aample rope mace of 
it was deciared by experts to be 7°4 per cent satrouger, aud 4 per cont. 
lighter, tham similar rope made of Manilla hamp, ‘The Smith machine 
not ouly cleana rheea fibre thocengbly and economically, bub iw squally 
effective with fibre plants of al) gizes. Leaves and stalks gre takeu up 
and sperated ca without any apecial adjustmont whatever, the charaater of 
the ection being axcesdingly simple ant effective, The machina too is 
easily worked, and ous horsepower is sufficigut for a machida of moderate 
size, The quantity of water required is about 400 galiong an hour, but 
the same Water cau be used three of four times over, aut the refuae water 
containing, a8 it duea, the constituents of the pluut operated on iu the 
muchiue, is of great valas for irrigating the plant duriug ite growth. 
It in satiated that a pair of the machines will turn out frou 150 to 250 
pounds of prepared fibre in a day; and it avpears probable that rhea 
fibse may be yold.in the market as £590 or £55 8 ton, the present price 
being about £50 a. ton. Ehea wheu. evrefully cultivated yields about 
250: ths. an acre from each crop, and. as it may be cropped fonr timed 
in the: year, tha yearly outtarn ia about 3,000 ths, per acre. Dr, 
Warson is of opinion that the plant should be cnt when wbout .¢ feot high, 
the fibre at that stage of growth being of better quality than either 
before or after, 

Rhea fire isaaid to be adaptahle to varione uses, 
for flux, and even for wools, especially mohair, and the so-called lustre 
wools, It can aleo be propared ao aa closely to imitate etlk.—Judian Forester. 


It ia a good aubatitute 


ALLAHABAD FLOWER SHOW, 


It is customary to deacribe a first attempt in any circumstance of life— 
from 4 child's firat cous-page of pothooksa to the coffiu made by an wider- 
taker's apurontice—aa a “ very creditabie performance, considering &e.” In 
this sense the Allahabad Fruit, Flower, Vogetable, Bird and Poultry Show 
on Saturday was very creditable. [t wis vot a show by auy means calculated 
to take a visitor's breuth away, aud whether the privilega of inapecting the 
exhivition was worth four aunas or not, it would certainly have beeu dear 
atsix. But one must regard incipient institutions with the aye of hope, 
and see in aach apology fora “ First-prize”’ rosa-bush or. canary, the germ 
of fature years’ magnificent productions, There iano end to the vista of 
delightful possibilities that the Allahahad Fruit, Flower, Vegetable, Bird 
and Pouitry Shew, inspected through rose-colored spectacles, opens up. 
Phe half-dozewr cocks and hons—which, by the way, would have had a 
good chance of winhing prizes even ina large show—seem only a sample 
of the galiories full of clucking and crowiug exhibtite of the future. The 
rolitary gigantic specimen of a“ kind of yam," which looked more like a 
kind of Jog, may be ouly the representative of a whole timber-yard of 
yams. Never sgain will all tha cage-birda exhibited, exolugive of the 
mediocre canaries, be few enough to count upen the fingers, With the 
eye of bopo cue sees the few dozensof assorted flower-pots blossoming into 
# wilderness of horticuitaral triumphs, In « town aa large aa Allababad, 
with so many large and well kept compounds, the competition in future. 
years iu cut-fiowers aud bedding-out plants should become kean enough 
to provoke real axecllence. As yet we have only sacena handful of 
apecimeus of the miteral that the scieatifio horticulture of the future haa 
to work upou. Better could oot be desired. Thea vegetables wera in 
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many instance antutored trinmpba of cultivation. Thanks to the oil and 
the sunlight they aweili—without chemical superphosphates or scientific 
head-gerdenera, ever ready to fira off double-barrelicd Latin names at the 
head of unwary visitors—to dimensions that wight make Covent Garden 
envious. Hea would be « bold man that abould eat with hig bread and 
butter a bundle of auch ratiahes 44 were exhibited on Saturday, each about : 
the eiza of a leg of mutton, The vegetablea were, in fact, good though few, 
Of the flowera, birde, &c., enthusiastic praise, without discounting heavily 
on successes in the future, ig vot easy. The visitors, too, have much to 
learo before they can compete with thea company at eveu au average 
Enoglish flower-show, It can ovly be attributed to their ignorance of the 
right thing to do at a flower-show that the ladies aud gentleman present 
actually walked about examiiingthe flowere. At fashionable fower-showa 
in Kugland people alwaya sit in their best clothes in rows, with their backs 
to the flowers, and look at the clothes of other psople who walk up and 
down between. When the Allahabad Fruit, Flower, Vegetable, Bird, 
Poultry, and tansy wa gid, Rabbit Show has attained the dignity ofa 
fashionabie anniversary, they will.ug doubt} meud their ways.—fioneer. 


4& PLEA FOR THE DATE-PALM , 


~The following interesting communication on the above subject appear- 
ed in arecent issue of the Pioneer. Wa believa that it ia muidly to the 
exertions of Dr. Bonavia that we are indebted for the introduction of the 
true species of Date Palm into this country, and we are glad to learn 
that ita cultivation ia likely to be attended with so much success in 
Qudk. [au Bengal, unfortunately, there is no probability of its ever being 
jndnced to produce fruit: many attempts Have baeu made to introduce it, 
aud plants wiil grow vigorously for years, in fact until they are eafficiently 
matured to bloom—but uo sooner is the infloresence produced than they 
invariably succumb, 


To tas Epirog. of Tae PIonEen, 


Sia,— Between 1869 aud 18721 diatriboted several varieties of seeda of 
‘the true Arabian dats Paim}to all the diatrict officera in Oudl. These seeds 
Were sent by the Political Reaident in the Persian Quif at the request 
of the Gevernment of India, Many of the palma which reaulted from 
Uiose seeda appear now te be flowering, and in the way of bearing dates. 
i therefore ask that you may be good enough to allow the following Jinea 
to appear in your colainns, being the readies$ way of diffusing information 
regarding the proper mode of cultivating thia palw and fertilizing ite flowers 
Feousider this a very important subject, There is now a large number of 
Arabian date palma in Oudh, which for waut of aufficient kuowledge about 
enitivating them, and otherwise dealing with them, area thought to be 
of iittia velue, IT weed hardly mention that the flowers of the date 
palm-are of two sexes, the mile and female flowers being borna on diferent 
treea, Tha Arabian method of cuitivation is thia: Ouly female trees are 
planted, in Jarge grovea the paling being put 12 or 15 feet apart. In order 
to do this, they plant only offsets (not seeds, as the sex of thase canuct 
be known before they flower} taken fram the foot of the female trea, 
when these cfigets have attained the weight of three or four seers, that 
ta after five or six years or more of growth on the pirent trea. I fonud 
Beptember the best season for planting offseta in Oudb, Ther are then 
watered daily, or Jean often, till they strike, and afterwards at longer 
intervals, Ju the Persian Gulf groves consiat of 80 to 200 palma, They 
should be protested from cattle; other crops can be grown between the 
rowa : awd there shonld be some means of irrigating the paling, In alorr, 
after striking, the trees should be treated in every way as ater fruit trees, 
from which superior fruit ia desired, each palm having a large thal, which 


. should be periodically filled with a top dressing of any old manure available, 


such aa cow, horse, sheep, goat, or even fiab manure. Oniy the dsvayed lower 
leaves should be removed, and sone of the green leaves shonld on any ac- 
count bs removed,as these are the lungs and estomache of the tres. It should 
not be forgetter that fruit from offsets, if they are propery cultivated will 
be like that of the parent trea, while fruit from seedings will vary. Seeda 
opp be sown in beda a few inches apart, aid ina yeur, during the rainy 
geason, transplanted into other beds, two or three feat apart, aud finally 
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planted out in groves 12 to 15 feet apart. The Arabs rely on artificial 
fertilization oniy to ensure acrop of dates. The male trees may be any 
distance, and may have flowered a month or two before the famales, The 
Arabs gay that the male bunch of dowers ia mature when by “pressing it 
a faint rustling acund is elicited. Also, ifa slit ia madein the, margin 
of the flower epathe, a peculiar odour is detected." Then tha bunch of male 
flowera is removed from the tree, the spathe split open, the epriga of male 
flowers carefully removed, aud placed in & suspended basket, protect- 
ed from draughts, allowed to remain 20 to 24 houra before being used, 
Aaaoon as the female flowers have burst their enveloping spathe, they are 
fitta impregnate, The cultivator then climbs the tree, and inserts two or 
threa male sprigs into each female bunch, and secures them with s atrip of 
palin leaf. Date palms produce from 12 to 24 bunches of female Howera, 
bat eventually only from eight fo twelve bunchea of dates ore allowed to 
remain on each tree. If more are Heft, the dates, like other fruit, 
will be small, and many will fali off They say that date pollen io this 
way will keep fertile for one or two mouths, and used as occasion requires, 
The male flowers should, however, ba slightly. moistened with water to 
prevent the pollen from being ecattered too readily whita being ued, In 
the Persian Golf artificial fertilization is considered a most important 
operation, otherwise the fruit ia “abortive- or blighted,” without stone, 
aud insipid. After fertilizationthe trees are not watered for siz or eight 
aseeks, I should wish now particularly to mention that in Arabia {and pre= 
sumably in Oudh als.) thera are three distinct classes of date palms, (1) 
Such ag do not ripen their dates beyond the rad or yellow stage, firm and 
dry, called AAarek, This occurs in Jane and July, The datea of thia class 
can only be preserved by cooking or curing iu other ways, (2) Such aa turn 
brown, and become soft and juisy, but go no further. This occurs in August. 
These dates are called ruéub, ven in Arabia thia class of dates will not 
keop Beyond a few days, an thoy turn sour, They can only be made to keep 
by proper curing. (3) Such as go beyond the ruiub state, and ripen thoroughly 
iota the khorma stage, which is aweet and semi-dry, This complete 
ripening in Arabia occurs in September. It ia thie last olase of dates, which, 
after being collected and exposed in the sun, to rid them of their extra juice, 
are carefully packed in boxes and exported to Europe and America, without 
any further preparation, It should vot, however, ba forgotten that khorma . 
dates have, of course, to pass through the two previous atages, namely, of 
Lharek and rutud. All ithe classes of dates, at ail stages, are edible and 
nourishing, and the Arabs feed on the ona or the other kind -allthe year 
round, The ehrivelled, unrips droppings, or auch as are not fertilized, and 
therefore insipid, are given to goats, eheep, and cattle. In the Gulf, thera 
are upwards of a hundred varietieg of date palms, And, sa something 
like fifty varieties of date seada were sent to Oudh, thera are sure to be 
in almost all the districts mavy puzzling claases and eub-classea of 
date palms. In the Lucknow Herticultural Garden alone there are 
upwards of 252 seediings, varyiug from 13 to 16 years old, and 112 
from imported offsets, from 12 to 13 years old, and [ am = informed 
that there are hardiy.two alike. Inu the districts there are only aeedlings of 
the foregoing ages. Unfortunately, however, those in the diatricta are scatter- 
ed, and unless artificial fertilization be practised little will be kuown of 
their worth. The male fowors of the <tajoor, or jungle date plnin, are as 
good as any for purposes of fertilization, but the planta reau}tiug from such 
crossed seed, would ba mongrela, aithough mot improbably vary good 
mongrels, With regard te protecting the ripening fruit frown the depredations 
of bees, wasps,birds, and aquirrels,theArabs do littie, Thair plantatious are on 
an immenae scale, and the loss from these causes thay consider unimportant 
Sometimes they envolope the ripeniug bunch of <igtes in the Jaufy branches of 
some bush; sometimes in bags made of dato leaf matting; but where very 
choice varieties are grown, and the number of treca ie amall, they cover each 
bunch with a gunny bag. Spuirrels in Iudia ara a great nuisance, and would 


tear the gunny bags and use the fibre for muking their nesta Thorny brauches - 


of Babootand bair, tied round the plam stems, would, however, prevent 
them from getting up. = wili not further take up your apace with detailing 
the different recipes for preserving and curing the different kinds of 
dates. Lshall ouly give the uames of the preserves, and shall be glad 
to give further information to any one wishing to know more about them. 
They are the following : Kiorma (such aa are exported to Europe) 


‘thhorma sheerab,' ‘ khorma sub-roza,’ ‘khorma post kandak,’ ‘morrabba 
khorma,’ ‘matgoogale, kharek pokAta, As atated bofore, the AAarck aud rulud 
kinds cannot be kept, except by cooking or curing themin various wayde 
T have written ali this becuse | think the introduction of the date palm a 
most important matter, Of all the trees that have been introduced, with 
the view of providing something edible in famine times, this, 1 think, is 
the que which promises tuost. In Lucknow the best and finest crop of 
datea was produced when there was a scarcity of rain in 1678. In that year 
very little rain fell before October. The date frui¢ appeara to have all the 
ingredienta for nourishing tha body. Wa have been told that during the 
late Russo-Turkish war the Turks warched and fought upon no other food, 
Poor Arabs live upoa little else, and feed their camels onthe same, La 
addition to food, this wouderfui tree afforda materials for baekets, ate, aud 
baga, und hats, aud caps, for butting and thatcbing, and for fuel, aud sls? 
a fibra for ropes, and timber for various purposes, In cane of need, 
and a¢ the expevse of the fruit, it will also provide eugar, molasses, and 
spirits. Although in sema parta of Iudia, owing to excessive Tain at the 
ripening time, the dates may not come up ta the facile princepa of 
their kind—the kAafas data of* El Hasa’—there remaina no doubt 
whatever that under any circumstances the palm ean furnish abundant 
fool of avery valuable kind, as far as nourishment is concerned, and 
that it ia the best trea that can be introduced for famine times. I was 
told at Lucknow that one of the bunches was ek-admi-ka-bojia. Groves 
of such palm, iu times of searcity, would be far more valuable than mango 
groves, as what is uot eaten at once can be ready cooked aid preserved 
for future uae, The age of the date palm is, 1 think, unimited, aud unless 
blown dowu ju storms, when they are aingly placed, they go on fruiting 
for ever. As there are vow some of theese date palme in almost every 
district of Qudh, they ura very valuable as centres of disaomivation if the 
flowers be fertilized. Tbey can be multiplied both by offsets and by seeds. 
Although the latter might not, perhaps, reproduce the exact qualities of 
their pareute, it is Well kuown that they produce useful and often valuatle 
varieties. Of course afew treee ure of little value except for propagatiou, 


but hundreds of thousands of date palms would certainly be of tmmense 
value. 


4 


Ltawah, Tth February. 


E.. Bonavia, %. D. 





HYGRIDIZING THE POTATO. 


It ia well known that the innumerabie varieties of potatees are derived 
from Solauom tuberosum, a native of the mountains of South America. 
Within a few years, two new tuber-bearing species of Solanum have been 
discovered tg the same country, and taken to Europe, which, together with 
Solanum Jamesii, from Arizona, Colorado, etc., have been made the subject 
of experiments in the grounds of widely known seedameu of Readiug, 
England. In giving an account of thease experiments, the Gardener's 
Chronicle’ (London) falls into an error. It states that “English aud American 
breedera have borrowed aud bred from one another's stock.” Wheu the Rev. 
Mr. Goodrich, of Utica, N. ¥., commeuced hig attempts to improve the 
potato, which had become, on account of disease, a very uncertain crop, 
he started with the idea that the plant had become enfeebled by thig very 
course of borrowing and breeding from one anothers stocks, 

Hia first atep was to procure from Seuth America the wild Solaucms 
Tuberosum, In a few yearg he obtained from this fresh stock a large 
number of new varieties, some of which if not marked by exceliance of 
quality, were notabiy vigorous, healthy, and prolific These results were 
obtained twenty~five yaare ago, but the euterprising Mr,.Goodrich died before 
he saw the full outcome of hia labours, Ey the meraat accident, another person 
planting the seeda of one of Mir, Goodrich’s most vigorous varieties, obtaiued 
tho “Early Rese" and a number of other valuable potatoes. The production 
of “Early Rose” marked au erain potatoe culture, in this coun'ry at legate 
‘This aud the vast nomber of new varieties that followed it, are but a few 
geverationag removed from the wild plants. The Chronicle truly saya 
that all previous attempts at improving the potatoe have been with 
the same species, Sulunum tuberchun. . 
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We ara often told that a new variety of potato is a hybrid between two 
others; of course they are only “crosses.'Correctly speaking, a bybrid can only 
result frow fertilizing one diatinct species with the pallen of another species 
equally distinct, When this happens between two varietioa of the same apicies 
the result ia a “croas.” It is claimed, andne doubt with trutb, that true 
bybridization haa been effected far the first time during the past year at 
Reading. Hybridizing waa succeasfal only with one of the thres species tried, 
from Solanum Haglia, which waa fertilized with the pollen of one of th 
beat varieties of S. tuberosum, three ses d—balls being obtained, Tha species of 
S. Magia ia a ustive of the wooded slicrea near Valparaiso, having a moiat 
climate. The wild formof tha cultivated potato, on the other hand, ia 
fonud inland, atan altitude of sight or niua thousand feet, and in an arid 
climate, where thera ia no rain for mora than six monihe, The original 
tubers of 8 Maglia were the size of Enyziish Waluuta; and both red 
aud white, though no difference ia appuraut in the planta from tubers 
of thease coloura, When cultivated, tho tubara were of thé teual aize, 
sotoe round aud othere obloug, and are d-scribed az of “faire quality” 
wheu cooked, That seeds have been produced by hybridizing two diatinct 
apecies of Solanum ia an important step, amd ail interested in potato 
culture will watch the results which will come from theas hybridized seed 


with interest. 
Scientific dmerican, 


MANU RES. 


Time was when, with exceptions, wanure wae looked on as simply manure, 
aud provided it was ofa sufficiently potent nature to be visibiy effective 
in the increased development of some or otuer of the parts of the planta td 
which it was applied, it was considered sufficient, and all that was required. 
Manures of the commonest kind, rich iu ammonia, aod consequently 
eouducive to the promotion of leaf-growth, were ofteu supposed as ail that 
Waa neceasary, aud uufortunately it may be set down aa 4 certainty that 
too much of this happy-go-lucky sort of proceeding is still followed 
with mauy of the ordinary garden crops—truits, ws well aa comion 
vegetables, This especially applies to tha heat of amateur gardenera, and 
to the doings of the so-called gardeuers who ara entrusted with the manage- 
moet of the smaller run of gardena; not but that such mistakes ara often 
to be sean where better things might be looked for yet, that the majority 
of cultivated planta aro uot only bevefitted by, but absvlutely require 
more varisty in the food enpplied to them than baa hitherto been generally 
supposed necessary, is exemplified by the marked results tnt invariably 
follow a mixed diet, in the shape of differant kiuda of mannre, when theea 
gre applied with judgment—that is, with sufficient knowledge of the 
requirements of the particular kind of plants to be dealt with. 

Awouget thoas engaged in the cultivation-of garden produce, thera are 
fe w, if ay, whose practice goes so far to confirm this, aa that of the 
Jeadiug warket gardenera in the different things they oultivate. Pot 
plants, Grapes, aud culinary vegetables, in their hands, alike show what can 
be done by the use of different manures. 

The extraordinary growth and profusion of flowers present in planta 
grown in pots, amall out of all proportions to the plants they bold—such 
ua msy be seon in thousands in any of the leadiug market gardens—aud the 
astovishing weight of highly finished grapea which vines under their 
management annually produce, are conclusive evidanca of what can be 
done by tha se of different manures, feash rich in amos or other of 
qhe various elemonte required to give tho highest reaulta attainable with 
the plants and fruits in question, 

I: is acarcely nacessary to point to tha practise gamed as being dia- 
miatrically differeut to the coorsa often followed with vegetable cropa 
jn old gardens, whore for a feneratiou or wore nothing bas been done but 
the annual application of stable manure, with possibly thea occasional 
addition of vegetuble mould in some ahapa or other, and with vines that 
have had their roots for an indefinite time in bordera with nothing to 
assiat them beyond a repetition of the same manure in which horse drop- 
pings are al! but the sola ingredient ; not that there ia room toe find fault 
with this well proved fertilizer, that lms the further merit of being readily 
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obtained and easily applied ; but it does uot alone contaiu all the elementa 
required to reach the higheat atandard iu cultivation of the’ plants under notice, 
particularly in oil that haa been with little change long under the same 
kiod of crop, The bighest results attuinable in the cultivation of the 
various planta here noticed, and of most othera, canZonly be reached by pro- 
viding them with mixed food, varying accordiug to the requirementa of 
the difforent things to be grown, and atill further regulated by the nature 
of the particular soi] with which the cultivator haa to deal, Thia is a aub- 
ject which young gardenera who feel an interest iu the advancement of the 
pursuit would do well ta direct their attention to. The great body of those 
engaged in agricuiture in this country have lopg been tainted with groping 
their way rathor than making acquaintance with sound practic. But the 
echoolmaster, iu the shape of the experimental chemist, is now abroad jn 
earnest, and there is abundant evidence that the intelligent portion of 
those who cultivate the broad acres have their eyes wide open to recaive 
the lessons taugitt, and put them in practice. Gardenera collectivaly would 
do wall to avail themselves of the teaching which, taken in a broader senge, ' 
is equally applicable to the crops they cultivate. 

Gardenre’s Chronicle. 


WORK IN SEASON. 





THE FLOWER GARDEN. 


Tae ConaenvatTony.—This department will now require our constaut 
atteution, planta that have been in a dormant or semi-durmant state for tha 
past trea months will now beyiu to make fresh growth, and wil] uot ouly 
require liberal) wateriug and feeding, but all that need re-potting should be 
shifted immadiately ; they will then take hold of the uew soil at once aud 
grow vigorously the whole aeasou. There is probabiy no part of the work 
iu 4 gurden that is generally so carelessly carried gut by amataur gardeners 
in this couutry a9 the re-potting of plauts, In some gardena it ig noglectd 
altogether, and planta are allowed to remaiu for yesra in the game pots, 
in o‘hers, where plants are re-potted at all, pota quite out of proportion to the 
eiza of tha planta are employed. An instanos of thia came to our uotica 
only last seagen, Au amateur gardever—aud it must boadmitted quite a no- 
vice io the art—purchased at a considerable expense a collection of 50 ya. 
They wore fine healthy young plants, 9 to 12 inches in 
height in four inch pota ; immediately on getting them home they were 
shifted into 15-inch pota : being in a good soil, for the firat two or threes 
months they made wouderful progresa, but gradually the soil became what 
ia termed “soured,” the surface being covered with a thick coat of mona, tha 
leavea feli off the planta one by one till they resembled miserable specimens 
of staudard Roses with two to three feat of bare atem, Had this unfortunate 
tyro been content to shift his plants from the original d-inch pots into 
6 inch, from 6 to 8 inch, and from § inch to 10 or 12 inch, given them good 
eoil aud liberal feeding, he might now have had good apecimens at least two 
faet iy height and as much ia diameter, 

CaLaDIuMs—The firat batch of these should now be started inte growth, 
where large bulbs ara available, and it ia desired to propagate from then, 
the best plan ia to etart them in siallow seed pana of pure sand, only 
eoveriug the bulbs about half aniuch. As sooo as the eyea appear above 
the aurface, tho bulbs abould be carefully lifted and dividedy into as LaDy 
piecea as there are eyes, and potted at once in rich light soil, Alocasias 
aud most other Aroidaceous planta will now be makiug a move, Plants 
that require re-potting should be shifted at onos, and where a chanzs ig pot 
required it is advisable to remove au inoh or two of the top soil and 
fill in with a good rich compost. A mistake frequeutly made in eulti vating 
this family is to treat them agif they were aemi-aquatic plaute, deriving 
all their vigour from the water supplied them. 

Tue Roat GaRpen.—This ig the best season for propagating by layoring : 
put down now they will make strong healthy plante by the commeuce- 
meéut of the rains, when they can be removed with safety, Select atrong 
healthy shoots, with the wood about half ripened ; these invarably strike 
the best. Grafting or marching on the Gigantea Stock may still be perforim- 
ed, but to jugure their uniting quickly must be kept well supplied 
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with water, and where, practicable partially sheded. Where onttings of 
Koae Edouard or the China Rose, Duc de Derri, are available, thesa may be 
used aa atocka for budding, which will now take freely : the method of bud- 
diug on these stocks was fully described in No. XIII, page 145, 

Oacaids.-- Most of the species will now commence jatarting into growth, 
and will require careful attention as regards watering. A mistake frequent- 
ly made by many iatorun from one sxtreme tothe other in the treat- 
muent of thia family, that is after planta have been festing for two or three 
months and water almost entirely withheld from them during that time, as 
econ asthey think their growing season has come round, tommeuce by 
daluging them atonce, The conacquence of thiaia that many plants are 
killed autright, or if they do survive, make auch woak growth aa to be almost 
entirely useleaa. Starting plants inta growth should be done with just as 
anuch care as drying them off at the and of the season, and thia can only be 
done gradually. With Dendrobiums we commence by giving water op alternate 
days, thendaily, and so on, increasing the aupply as the foliage and flower 
bude develop. Aorides, Vandag and cthar ever green apecies that have been 
kept moderately moist all through the winter, do not require so much care, 
but even theae should act be watered too copiously at firat. 

Orchids growing in pota that require changing, should beahifted at ones, ag 
they experience less check to their growth now than they will at any other 
season of the year. Where moses is available, a layer of thia should be uaed 
on the aiirface of the pots, aa this assists in maintainiug an equable tempera- 
ture at the roote. Where moas cannot be obtained, any dwarf epacies of 
Selaginella wil! be fonud useful for the purposs. We have used 8, serpene 
with aucceaa for aome years, 

The Phalanopsis, or Moth Orchida,will now be coming into flower. In wa- 
tering them care mrat be taken that it doea pot fall ou the blooms, other- 
wise they are soon discoloured. 

Terrestrial Orchids such ag Calanthes and Phains, will also require atten. 
tion ; ea acon as the flower spikes appear tha plants ahould be suppliod with 
weak liquid manure every third or fourth diy, 
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HYBRIDISING. 


“Hybridising ia a game of chance played between man and plants. it is 
in some respects a matter of hazard; and we all know how muoh more excite- 
ment is produced by uncertain than by certain results, What increases the 
charm of the game ie, that although ni fo Ba igemie ay Hanis 
Title joeent tect this an all their customary value.” ¢ Lindley.) 

The art of hybridising may certainly be locked upon as 
one of the marvels of the nineteenth century, for although 
there are instances on record of true hybrids having been 
raised as far back as 1719, 1¢ was not till the commence- 
ment of the present century that it began to receive any 
degree of attention from either gardeners or botanists, in 
fact, as the writings of some of our older botanical 
authorities plainly prove, hybridising was, less than a 
cebtury ago, regarded as almost a sacrilegious subversion 
of nature,—and those who practised the art were frequently 
sticmatised as mischievous interferers with the works of 
the Creator. The labours of Dr. Lindley and Dean 
Herbert undoubtedly gave a great impetus to the more 
extended practice of the art, the former authority, in 
Writing on thie subject in 1844, aays: “ Though hybrid- 
ising Tea already led to important resulis, they are 
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probably nothing compared with what may be expected 
to come from it. We anticipate through its assistance a 
change in the whole face of cultivated plants, and we 
ehall be much surprised if even afew years do not bring 
us acquainted with trees, esculents, corn, and forage 
plants, of at least as much importance in their way as 
those which have appeared amongst fruits and flowers ; 
all that is wanted is to call attention to the subject and to 
point out what the principles are which the experimenter 
has to bear in mind,” 

Hybridising, strictly speaking, is to obtain a progeny 
between two different species by fertilising the stigma of 
the one with the pollen of the other ; this is frequently 
confounded with cross-breeding, which is merely the raising 
of an offspring between varieties of the same species. The 
product of these two distinct forms differ in one very 
material point, that is, that with but very few eXceptions 
the progeny of hybrids are sterile, but the resulting 
progeny from cross-breeding are invariably fertile. __ 

One of our leading modern authorities on this subject 
gives the following practical details regarding the fertili- 
sation of flowers :— 


How Frowers ars FErtinisep. 


- We may regard ‘a plant—and it is indifferent for our 
purpose whether we take the smallest weed or the atateliest 
forest tree—from two points of view. We may consider 
only its own individual life, and the parts of the plant 
or organs, a8 they are termed, whose object is the main- 
tenance of this hfe. With these organs however— 
termed for the sake of distinction, the vegetative or 
nutritive organs, and comprising the root, the stem, and 
the lesves—we have at present no concern, interesting 
as ia the study of the structure by which they are 
adapted to their end. The other point of view is, not 
the individual life of the plant, but the means by which 
it is furnished for perpetusting the race—for raising up 
new individuals after it has itself ran its allotted term of 
life. The parts which are specially continued for the 
purpose of effecting this object are called the organs of 
reproduction, and are those included under the ordinary 
term,—the flower of the plant. A flower is, therefore, a 
complex organ, or rather an assemblage of organs, all 
having for their final purpose a certain process—which it 
ia our purpose to consider somewhat in detail—known as 
the process of fertilisation. But before doing so, I must 
describe in botanical language the various parts or organs 
of which a flower consists. If we look at an ordinary 
flower from the outside, the part which is first brought 
under our notice is a kind of cup, generally, but not always 
green, which is called the calyx. Before the flower opens, 
when it is in the bud condition, this cup envelopes the 
internal parts of the flower, which are then in the process 
of development, and protects them from injury by any 
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external agency; and the main function or purpose of the 
calyx may, therefore, be considered to be one of protec- 
tion. Within the calyx is the most conspicuous part of 
the flower, hegre but not always, brightly coloured, 
which is called the corolla. The main function of the 
corolla is by means of two properties which it ordinarily 
possesses—colour and scent, to attract insects to the 
flower for a purpose which we shall understand presently. 
Within the corolla come a number of bodies generally 
differing altogether in shape and olf gi both from 
the sepals, or parts of which the calyx consists, and the 
petals, or parts of which the corolla consists, and ranging 
in number from one or two toa larger number than can 
be easily counted on the stamens. 

Now while the calyx and corolla are of subordinate 
importance, as we shall presently see, in the construction 
of the flower, the presence of one or more stamens is 
absolutely necessary to ensure the reproduction of the 
plant. Each stamen consists of two parts, the filament 
or stalk, and the anther ; the latter only being the really 
essential part of the stamen. The anther isa bag con- 
taining a quantity of very fine dust known as pollen, 
one of the two bodies which unite to bring about the 
process of fertilisation. Lastly, within the stamens, oc- 
cupying always the centre of the flower, is the last of 
the reproductive organs of which it is composed,—the 
pistil, which again assumes very different forms in differ- 
ent flowers. The pistil consists, in its most perfect form, 
of three parts: the bottom part is in the form of a bag 
or hollow receptacle, and is called the ovary, because it 
contains # number of minute egg-shaped bodies, the 
ovules; rising from the apex of the ovary ig a afalk-like 
part, the style, surmounted at tts summit by a body of 
very peculiar structure called the stigms, the purpose 
of which we shall have to examine presently. When 
the flower withers, the greater number of the parts which 
we have now been describing disappear, especially the 
corolla, the atamens, the style, and the stigma, and no- 
thing is left but the ovary, sometimes surrounded by the 
persistent calyx. The ovary now grows and develops into 
what i commonly called the seed-vessel, or more often, 
in botanical terminology, the fruit, and the sced-vessel or 
fruit contains the aceds, which are the mature or ripened 
ovules just as the seed-vessel is the mature or ripen- 
ed ovary. But the change from ovule into seedia not 
one of growth merely, but is dependent on the formation 
within the ovule of a body called the embryo; and this em- 
bryo can only be produced by the operation of the per- 
fectly definite process which we have now to examine in 
detail—the process of the fertilisation ofthe ovule. If 
an ovule, at the time when the plant is in flower, ia ex- 
amined minutely under the microscope, it ie found to 
consist almost entirely of celluler tissue, s.¢., of a num- 
ber of minute aacs called cells, placed side by side in 
close juxtaposition which form the nucleus of the 
ovule. These are usually enveloped im two coatings of 
firmer texture, an inner and an outer one, called the 
secundine and the primine. These coatings are, however, 
not continuous over the apex of the ovule, where they 
Jeave an open channel called the foramen or micropyle, 
communicating with the nucleus, and with a large cavity 
within it which is known as the embryonic sac. In by 
far the majonty of plants the ovule does not, however, 
retain the position here indicated, but becomes inverted in 
the course of its growth, one side growing more rapidly 








than the other, so as to bring the opening or micropyle 
into close proximity to the placanta, as the point of 
attachment between the ovule and the wall of the ovary 
is called. If we now examine closely under the micros- 


cope one of the grains of the pollen contained in an anther, 
we shail find that it also has a somewhat complicated 
structure. QOutwardiy these grains vary greatly, both in 
form, colour, and size. Generally spherical, they are 
sometimes oval ; or triangular, as in the Fuchsia, or Even- 
ing Primrose; or qovered with minute spines, as in the 
Holtyhock, or Aster. They also are found to be hollow 
bodies, containing an oily fluid, in the inside, protected by 
two coats, an inner and an outer one, called in this case 
the intine and the extine. At ane or more points of ita 
surface the extine is weaker, and allows the intine to be 
seen through it, When the anther is ripe and discharges 
the pollen, a certain portion of it falls on the pistil, and on 
that portion of it at the summit of the style which we have 
called the stigma. The stigma is always distinguished 
by producing on its surface, at some period or other, 2 
sticky glutinous fluid which causes the pollen grains to 
adhere to it. This is not the only effect on the pollen 
grains of the viscid secretion of the stigma; it excites, 
by some unknown power, the development of the intine, 
or inner coating of the pollen-grain, which bursts through 
the extine, or outer coating, at the weak places I have 
already described, and protrudes in the form of a tube. 
This tube, called the pollen-tube, penetrates the loose 
cellular tissue of the style, grows with astonishing rapi- 
dity, and sometimes to an extraordinary length (in the 
common spring Crocus the style is sometimes several 
inches in length), through the wall of the ovary, the 
cavity of which it finally enters. The end of the pollen- 
tube now, so to speak, seeks put anovule. Fronrthe 
position of the ovule being, as I have described it, usually 
inverted, the opening, or micropyle, is not far from the 
wall of the ovary, This micropyle the pollen-tube enters, 
passing through the cellular tissue of the nucleus; enters 
the large =~ which [have described as the embryonic 
sac; there finally its end gives way, and the contents of 
the pollen-grain are discharged into the embryonic sac. 
This is a brief summary of the process known as the 
fertilisation of the ovule, without which it is impossible 
for fertile seeds to be produced. Its immediate conse- 
quence is the formation within the embryonic sac of a 
body called the embryo, which at once begins to grow 
rapidly at the expense ofthe tissue of the nucleus, the 
whole of which it frequently absorbs. It is the presence 
of this embryo that constitutes the difference between the 
unfertilized ovule and the fertilised seed, and on it 


depends the power of the seed to germinate and to produce 
new individuals like unto itself. 


FERTILISATION oF Diasclous Panta. 


The contact between the pollen and stigma as carried 
out by Nature is not quite so simple as would be inferred 
from the description i have hitherto given. I have at 
present spoken of flowers as if they always contained both 
apistil aud one or more stamens. And in the greater 
number of flowers with which weare familiar this is the 
case, but not inall. In the Melon, for instance, the 
Cucumber, and other plants belonging to that tribe, 
some of the flowers are male, 7. ¢., possess stamens, but 
no pistil; while others are female, t. e., possess # pistil, but 
no stamens. Hach flower is, as it were, the complement 
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of the other. In these cases it is obvious that the pollen 
necessary for the fertilisation of the ovule must be conveyed 
by some foreign agency fromthe male tothe female 
flowers, which are in this case borne on different plants. 
Hybridisers generally do this artificially, but we shall see 

resently that Nature herself supplies a means, This 
fact in natural history was known as long ago as the 
time of Herodotus, who describes the process of capri- 
fication, 7. ¢., the transterence of the pollen, by which a 
crop of Dates was ensured on the Egyptian Palm trees, 
from the male to the female trees. Another instance of 
this igin the case of the Aucuba japonica, or, as it is 
commonly called, the variegated Laurel of our gardens 
and shrubberies. This plant was introduced into this 
country many years ago from Japan, by the Dutch. The 
Aucuba isalso one of these dicecious plants, as botanists 
term them, in which the same individual bears only male 
or only female flowers, and the plant first introduced 
happened te bea female one. Since it did not bear seeds, 
the only method of propagation was by cuttings; and 
till within the last few years the whole of the enumerable 
Aucubes throughout the country had been obtained in 
this way, or in other words, were but separated parts of 
the original individual. Plants reproduced in this way 
ean only repeat the characters of the. parent plant ; every 
apring, therefore (about March),we sce our variegat- 
ed Laurels bearing their small purplish female flowers, 
bat never by any .chance producing seed. Not many 

ears ago, however, male plants were also introduced by 
Mr. Fortune; the female flowers were fertilised, and bore 
seeds, which being sown produced new plants, some fe- 
male and some male. The pollen of the Aucuba is now 
an article of trade in Covent Garden Market, and we 


may frequently see the shrubs ornamented with their 


bright red berries. Another instance of an unisexual but 
not a dicecious plant-—for, inthis case, the male and female 
flowers are borne on the same plants—is furnished by the 
common Hazel, on which, moreover, the two kinds of 
flowers are so different that if you saw them apart you 
would hardly believe that they. had anything whatever to 
do with one another. The male flowers are, in this ins- 
tance, the familiar yellow catkins which come out soon 
after Christmas, and remain on the tree for a few weeks, 
when they drop. Each catkin contains a very large 
number (perhaps 100 to 120) of such flowers ; each male 
flower consists of ten to twelve anthers, and each anther 
containsan innumerable number of very fine light powdery 
pollen-grains.' The female flowers are seen on the same 
branches in the form of minute bricht threads which are, 
in fact, the stigmas, the ovaries — concealed beneath a 
nutober of scales at the base. Some of the a fall 
on the stigma from the catkin, push out their pollen-tubes, 
and fertilise the ovule in the ovary, which then develops 
into the nut. But one of the most beautiful examples of 
the mode of fertilisation in these unisexual plants is seen in 
a little water plant, the Vallisneria spiralis, a native of the 
south of Europe, grown very commonly in fresh-water 
aquariums, and affording a very beautiful object under 
the microscope, to illustrate the continuous circulation or 
rotation of the contents of the cells of which the leaves are 
composed, The Vallisneria is, like the Aucuba, dicwcious. 
The flowers of the male plants are borne on very short 
stalks, which do not raise them too near the surface of the 
water. The female flowers, on the other hand, are support- 
ed on the ends of very long stalks, which are curved in- 
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to a corkscrew-like spiral, and are elastic. Submerged 
when in a young state completely beneath the water, 
when the pistil is in @ condition for fertilisation, the 
spiral coil relaxes so as to bring the flower to the surface. 
About the aame time the male flowers break off from 
their short stalks and rise to the surface ; they move about 
for a time as if seeking the female flowers, at the same 
time discharging their pollen, some of which reaches the 
stigmas and fertilises the ovules. After the fertilisation 
is effected the coil of the stalk of the female flowers again 
contracts so as to bring the flower beneath the water, 
where the seeds are matured. This illustration intro- 
duces us incidentally to one of the most curious chapters 
in the more scientific departments of botany, that of the 
spontaneous or quasi-spoutaneous movements of plants. 


HERMAPHRODITE FLOWERS. ~ 


_ Jt will be seen from these examples that some means 
are necessary, in the ease of those plants where the sta- 
mens and pistils are in different flowers, or even on different 
individuals, for the conveyance of the pollen from the one 

to the other. It might be supposed, on the contrary, that 
in perfect or “hermaphrodite” flowers in which both kinds 

of organs are present, the process would be a much 
simpler one, and that the pollen has nothing to do but to 
fall out of the anther on to the stigma iu order to effect 
fertilisation. It was pointed out, however, as long ago 

as the close of last century, by one of these keen observers 

of Nature with whom that period abounded, Karl Conrad 

Sprengel, that the structure ofa large number of flowers 

was such as to render this simple arrangement impossible. 

But the fact appeared to have been altogether lost sight of 
until attention has again been called to it, within the last 
few years, by a number of naturalists, among whom may 
be mentioned especially Hildebrand and Hermann Miller 
in Germany; Delpino, in Italy; and, above all, Darwin in 
this country, who has reduced the observed facts toa 
scientific law. A number of experiments, conducted with 
a patience and a philosophical power of observation which 
cannot be too highly praised, led Darwin to the conclu- 
sion that when a flower is self-fertilised—z.e., when the 
ovules are fertilised by pollen from a stamen belonging to 
the same flower—the number of seeds produced is smaller, 
or their vigour is less, than if it is cross-fertilised—z, ¢., 
impregnated by the pollen conveyed from a stamen 
belonging to some other flower of the same species; and 
that it this process of seli-fertilisation is continued through 
several generations, the plant at length becomes altogether 
sterile. This fact when fully established experimentally, 
Darwin crystallised into the aphorism now so often quoted, 
that “ Nature abhors perpetual self-fertilisation.” Now for 
the facta: they are patent even to the most careless 
observer. In unisexual flowers it is obvious that cross- 
fertilisation must always take place, and even in herma- 
phrodite flowers we shall find that the same rule must 
necessarily prevail in most cases. If we take any flower 
belonging to the genus Campanula (as the Harebell, the 
Canterbury Bell of the gardens, or large wild Bell-flower 
of our hedges,) and examine the structure of the flower 
when it is fully open, we shall see that the end of the 
style is divided into three conspicuous white stigmas co- 
vered with little papille which indicate that they are 
in ® receptive condition, 7. ¢., a state in which they are 
able to excite the protrusion of the pollen-tubes from the 
pollen grains. hen we look for the stamens, however, 
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we shall find that the anthers are: completely withered up, 
the pollen having been, in fact, discharged from them 
almost before the flower expanded—at all events long 
before the stigmas had opened and exposed their papillic. 
It is therefore almost impossible that any of the pollen 
can have fallen on the stigmas ; and, if further examina- 
tion is made, the pollen will be found collected in enor- 
mous glutinous masses on the hairs which clothe the lower 
part of the style. What then becomes of it we shall see 
presently. The same phenomenon is exhibited by the 
Pink, the Sweet William, the Stetchwort, or any other 
plant belonging to the Natural Order Caryophyllacew. Be- 
fore the stigmas in plants of this order—sometimes three, 
sometimes five—are expanded, the anthers, which hang 
loosely suspended at the end of the filaments, have dropped 
off them and completely disappeared. Exactly the re- 
verse is the case in a common roadside weed, the Rib 
Grass, or Plantago lanceolata. Here the flowers grow 
in a dense spike; in those which are just opening the 
sti 
the calyx and corolla, but there will be no appearance of 
stamens. Examine the same flower ata later period and 
you will find the stigma entirely disappeared ; and then 
the stamens are protruded from the calyx and corolla, 
delicately poised, like in the Pink, atthe end of long 
slender filaments. Ina large number of flowers, indeed, 
the structure of the flower is such ag to indicate that the 
parts are specially contrived so as to exclude the possibility 
of self-fertilisation. This is very well illustrated in the 
case of a beautiful fidwer common in the Lancashire bogs 
and in the mountain districts of Cumberland and West- 
moreland-—the Grass of Parnassus, or Parnassia palustris. 
Five staméns, in this instance, surround the conical pistil, 
and are mature considerably before the stigmas are 
developed. The stamens are developed in succession one 
after another. As each ripens its filament lengthens, and 
it places ‘itself _ at the top of the stigma with ‘its back 
to it, and the pollen is then discharged from the anther 
on the side away from the stigma, so that it is scarcely 
possible for any to fall on it ; and this is done by each of 
the five stamens in succession. In the Allspice tree, or 
Calycanthus, 4 scented tree flowering in the winter, we 
have a very similar contrivance for preventing the pollen 
from falling on the stigma of its own flower. 


MANGOES. 


THERE is probably no country in the world that can 
‘boast of such a vast variety of indigenous and acclimatised 
‘species of fruits as India, many of which are admitted to 
be amongst the choicest products of the vegetable kingdom. 
‘Precedence must, however, be given to the Mango as the 
most valuable and popular of all tropical fruits, being 
equally prized by rich and poor, and is undoubtedly more 
extensively cultivated than any other. Strange to say that, 
though almost universally appreciated for ages, not only is 
the natural habitat of the species clouded in obscurity, but 
‘ttle or nothing authentic is known regarding the origin 
of the immense number of varieties that: are now to 
be found in cultivation. Their nomenclature also is in 
almost inextricable confusion. It frequently happens that 
in one district a single variety will be grown under 
‘perhaps ten or twenty different synonyms, and in other 


a will be seen protruding like a fine feather from 


districts the very same hdmes are applied. to totally 
different varieties. Any attempt to rescde the Mango from 
the chaotic state into which it has fallen twill, we feel sure, 
be eagerly welcomed by every pomologist in India, and 
we are glad to be able to anfiounce that this laborious work 
has been uridertaken by Mr. C. Maries of the Durbungah 
Raj. We trust he will receive the hearty co-operation of 
every one interested in the culture and improvement of 
this delicious fruit, for it must be understood that to make 
a work of this kind as complete as possible, it is essential 
that the compiler should be furnished with reliable data 
from every district or province in which the Mango is 
cultivated. With the object of attaining this end, Mr. 
Maries has desired us to give publicity to the following 
instructions regarding the method in which the informa- 
tion required should be given. 


MANGOES. 


Mr. C. Maries of Durbhangah Raj, is desirous of form- 
ing a monograph of Indian Mamgoes, and it is impossible 
to make it complete without assistance from all ‘ parts of 
India. He would be glad to receive fruit of any kind 
good or indifferent, from gentlemen interested in. Minage. 
culture, and begs to give the following imstructions for 
information required. = 

Pencil drawings, Water or Oi] paintings, tracings, and 
fresh fruit would be greatly es _ Paintings or 
Pencil drawings should be natural size. — | 

Instructions for pencil tracings, ‘natural size. 
_ Blice off one side of the Mango to the Stene—place 
the cut side on a sheet of paper, and trace round dhe 
edge of the Mango with a penal carefully, : ! 
rite on the same paper, color, weight, ségson , of 
ripening, flavour,: size of seed, and natural size cross 
section, stringy or not, name or names, from where pro- 


cured, and any other information that may be useful, such 
as traditions, etc, _ 7 


Instructions for sending fresh fruit. 

Select 3 averaged sized fruit, nearly ripe from the tree, 
with a féw well shaped leaves, pack in a small basket, in 
straw or leaves sufficient to prevent from shaking, and 
despatch by rail. 

Also note on paper, name, from where procured, 
peculisrities if any, scason of ripening, and any other infor- 
mation, such as origin of name, or any tradition that may 
be attached to it and address to C. MARIES, Durnaancan 
Rai, Durbhangah, T. 8. Ry. : | 





Goitortal Hotes. 


TomaTors picked when just ripe, and with a portion of the 
stems retained, and at once covered with a brine composed of a 
teacup of salt dissolved in a gallonof water, can be kept nearly 
all the year without noticeable losa of freshness of taste. 





Anu lovers of flowers must remember that one blossom allowed 
to mature or “go to seed” injures the plant more thana dozen 
buds, Cut your flowers then, all of them, before they begin to 
fade, Adorn your room with them; put them on your tables ; 
send bouquets to your frieuds who have uo flowers, or exchange 
favours with those who bave. On bushes not a seed aboukl be 
allowed’ to mature. | 
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' Ongervance of a few simple rules io the arrangement of flower- 
beds will materially enhance tha’ etfect produced. These are: 
Avoid placing rose-colour next to scarlet, orauge, or violet. Do 
not place orange next to hana nor blue next to violet. White 
relieves any colour; but do not place tt next toyellow. Orange 
goes well with blue, and yellow with violet. Rose-colour aud 
purple always go well together. : 


elds 


Japanese Litigs.—The lily trade in Japan, says a Californian 

per, is growing tobe something of great importance, and the 
ilies usually arrive in perfect conditiou. This is owing to the 
method of packing. Instead of using sand, or sawdust, or dry 
moss, the bulbs are “puddled,” each separately in a thick clay mud 
until each one is coated a quarter of au inch thick. Thin paper 
is then wrapped around to keep the mud from cracking off. 
These lily mud-balls are next packed in a box and some light 
material sifted in between. This ie 9 hiut for any one who wishes 
to send a few bulbs to a friend. 


Insicts DestroyeD BY FLowers.—At a recent mecting of the 
Entomological Society Mr. J. M Slater sent a short paper on the 
above subject, in which he stated that, whilat it is generaily admit- 
ted that the gay celours of flowers are mainly subservient to the 

m of attracting bees and other winged insects, the visits of 
which play so important a part in the process of fertilisation, oue 
important fact had ecarcely received due attention. Certain gay- 
coloured or conspicuous flowers are avoided by bees, or, if visited, 
have an injurious and even fatal effect upon the insects. Among 
these are the dahlia, passiou-flower, crown-imperial, aud especially 
the oleander, : | | 





BRemepy For Mitpew.—At a recent meeting of the Academy of 
Sciencea in San Francisco Doctor Arthur W. Saxe of Santa Clara 
mada, according to the Prairie Farmer, a statement of o series of 
exporimenta made by himself during the past few years, to the 
effect thats solution of copper, sprinkled over grape-vines just 
before the starting of the buds, is far better than sulphur to pre- 
yent mildew, being cheaper and mora easily applied. He stated 
that during go seagon had heseen any sign of mildew when he 
used this solution, but that one year he neglected to apply it, aud 
the resulé was that the vines were badly affected. | 


; + 
ose 


Rerects. oF Trees .on TEMPERATURE.—M. Fautral has com- 
raunicated to the French Academy the ragults of a series of 
observations ou the comparative jafluence of leafy and resiuous 
treas on the tempargture and ozonometric: condition of 4 locality. 
Observations at an altitude of 50 ft, from the ground showed 
that trees of all kinds, in the process of assimilation and trans- 
portation,produce a lowering of the temperature in the surrounding 
air; but ,this cooling effect is more marked with resinous trees 
than with others. Under the former the proportion of ozone 
appears to be uniformly less than at equal altitudes in the open 
ground around. . 





A Cuotcs Bovavset.—lIt is said that smuggling bas been larga- 
ly on the increase for some time past all along the Italiaa fron- 
tier, Oneday, a short time back, there was received at Milan 
a case containing a buge bouquet of camellias. In this there was 
nothing remarkable, for it is the custom in the North of Italy to 
make enormous bouquets, often several feet in circumference, the 
camellias being opened and turned back with the thumb, fastened 
on totwigs, and bouad in circles round a thick stick like a 
broom-handie. When they are sent by rail, they are putina 
case with a hole in it, through which the stick protrudes. Tle 
case in question, on artiving at Milan, was opened, aud the bou- 
quet appeared as usual, but something about tha weight of it 
raised suspicions ; aud an inquisitive guard, poking about among 
the flowers, discovered that ail round the centre stick and the 
stalka were packed Swiss cigars, amounting to a weight of about 
ninety pounds English. 





Keerma Cor Frowdas rresh.—With regard tothe length 
of time during which cut blooms will remain freab, much 
depends ou the manner and at what time they are collected. 
Flowers should, if possible, never be cut during the heat of the 
day, but of all things avoid doing ao in sunshine, as they droop 
almost at ouce, aud even if they regain their freshness when placed 
in waterit lasts but ashort time. Flowers should always be cut 
with a sharp kuife, not with a pair of scissors, and the stems 
should ba severed in a slanting direction: the advantage of doing 
so is that when the little vessles of the stem are cleanly cut, they 
draw off moisture freely, which keeps the flowers fresh; but if bruis- 
ed, absorption is stopped, or at least impeded, ‘The water in which 
flowers are arranged should be changed every alternate day, if 
not daily, and the stems of the flowers should be cut fresh,— 
ANNIE HASSARD. : 





VEGETATION AND Man.—“*The earth at its surface, which 
human beinga look upon and deal with, ministera to them 
through a veil of strange intermediate being, which breathes, but 
has no voice ; moves, but cannot change its place; passes through 
life without cousciousness, to death without bitterness ; wears 
the beauty of youth without its passion, and declines to the 
weakness of age without its regrets. And in this mystery of 
intermediate being eutirely subordinate to us, with which we 
can deal as we choose, having just the greater power as we have 
the less responsibility for our treatment of the wosuffering 
creatures, most of the pleasures which we need: from the exter- 
nal world are gathered, and moat of the lessons we ueed ara 
written, All kinds of precious grace and teaching being united 
in thia link between the earth avd man. . . . « Fragility 
or force, softness and strength in all degrees and ‘aspects ; uner- 
ring uprightness as of temple pillars, or divided wanderings of 
feeble tendrils on the ground, mighty resistance of rigid arm and 
limb to the storms of ages, or ‘wavings to and ‘fro with faint- 
est pulse of summer streamlet. Roote cleaving the strength of 
rock, or binding the -transien ce of ‘the sand ; crests basking in 
sunshine of the desert, or hiding by ‘dripping spring or lightless 
cave; foliage far tossing in entangled fields beneath every wave 
of acean—clothing with variegated, everlasting films the peaka 
of the tracklesa mountains, or, ministering by cottage doors 
to every gentlest passion’ and simplest.joy ‘of bhamauity,”— 
Modern Puintera, vol. v. 


AT a recent meeting of the Northerq Illinois Horticultural 
Society, as ee in the Prairie Farmer, a proposition wag 
made and acted upon—“ That we enter into a general confession 
of the errors that we have made in our horticultural life. Each 
one was requested to state but one error, aud that to be a promi- 
neut one, for everybody knows if weshould undertake to tell 
all that we have done amiaa, we should not get away from 
Fraoklia for three months—Mr, Minkler, of Osage, said that his 
greatest error was planting too many varieties of Apples in his 
orchard. He had at this time, he said, fifty varieties that were 
worthless. It wags a serious mistake, and had entailed on him 
heavy pecuniary joss. He warned young orchardists to avoid 
this blunder.—Dr. Slade said his error was in planting dwarf Pear 
trees when he should have planted standards. Ha had not in ten 
years had any fruit from bis dwarf trees.—Mr. Piper said his error 
was in digging great holes and filling in with stone, and planting 
his Pear trees ou them. Theydied tha second year.—Mr. Scott 
said that the blunder of his life horticulturally was in planting a 
Pear orchard at all. He planted with great care, and on the most 
laborious and improved plans, but it was labour lost, and he 
would have bis neighbours avoid his error.—Mr. Cochrane said 
that about eight yeara ago ke planted 100 Plum trees, aud he 
hoped the Society would forgive him this time, aud he would 
never do so any more.—Mr. Scofield had blundered in planting 
his Apple orchard on the wrong kind of soil_—-Mr, Hansen, who 
exhibited fifty varieties of Apples on the occasion, got up and 
said, in lugubrious toues, that le coufessed to the sin of having set 
in his orchard too many varieties of Apples; while it was some satis- 
faction to ba able to show so many varieties of fruit, it was done 
at too great a cost. His experience, thus dearly bought, was of 
value to him and others in the future, But it is a mistake to set 
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so many kinds of Apples; the profit is in the few varieties —Dr- 
Pennington gnid he had made so many bluoders that he did not 
know where to begin, nor could he tell which of bis many errora 
waa the greatest. He had made a great mistake jn ploughing 
his orchard late, followed ag it was by a very dry season. He 

early lost hia orchard by so doing, and it waa four years or 
more before the treea recovered s0 aa to show vigour and life 
again.—Hir, R. A. Whitney was requested to tell how it came 
about that he never made mistakes, He answered curtly, ‘by 

eeping my mouth shut.’ It was remarked that the ‘old signers’ 
hung back, and would not talk freely.” —_ 


_ & New Corron Plant.—The Scientifie American states that 
asoutbern botanist, Mr. A.A. Luther of Macon, Georgia, has 
been experimenting for several years to hybridise the Cotton 
plant that grows wild in Florida with the common okra 
{Abeimoschys esculentus), and he appears te have been at fast 
sucoessfal, The new plant retains the okra stalk and the foliage 
qf the cotton. Its flower and fruit however are atrikingly unlike 
eljier cotton or okra. The plant has an average height of 2 ft., 
and each plant has only one bloom. This is a magnificeut flower, 
Wary youch like the great Maguoliw in fragrance and equally as 
darge. Jake the bioom of the cotton plant, the flower is white 
Agr peveral days after it opens, after mbich itis first pale pink, 
oq gradually assumes darker shades of this colour, until it 
becomes red, when it dropa, disclosing a large boil. For about ten 
fags thig poll resembles # Cotton boll, and then its growth 
ayddsoly igcreases until i¢ reaches the size of a Cocoanut. The 
liat doce got, appear until thig size is reached. Then its snowy 
threads begin to burst from the boll, but are securely held 
1g place by the okra—like thorns or pointa that line the boll. 
Each ball is gaid fo produce bout 2ibs. of very long-stapled 
Cothon—superior to Sea Island Cotton. There ara no seeds in 
it lint, from four to six seeds, resembling those of -persimmon, 
being at the bottom af the boll, Tha new Cotton consequently, 
it la aris needs no ginning, and it is thought will revolutiquise 
the Cotton indugtry of tie South” 
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sy THE FLOWER GARDEN. 
CHRYSANTHEMUME. 


Cultwation in the open ground.—Those who have been in 
the habit of growing the Chrysanthemum as a pot plant in this 
country, frequently entertain doubts as to the practicability of 
obtaining good sized, well shaped blooms by any other treatment, 
For our l gat we must confess that we prefer to grow them in 
pots ; aud even when iutended to flower in the open ground we 
only plant them out from the pots after the plants have become 
well filled with buds. The open ground caltivation of the Chry- 
santhemum is vot ouly practicable, but ia attended with much 
Jess trouble than when grown in pots, and a considerable saving 
of the labour and expeuse entailed in frequent potting, water- 
ing, etc. These are points of much importance to the 
amateur gardener, who is often not prepared to give that watchful 
attention thet plants in pots always require, aud without which 
fuilure must inevitably follow ; on the other hand planis in the 
cround, after they have once become established,’ may be left 
almost to themselves provided they sare well supplied with water 
aud plenty of rich food, though, of course, it must be understood 
that the more carefully and liberally we treat them the better 
will our labours be rewarded. Cuttings should be etruck at the 
same time as that recommended for pot culture in a cool partially 
shaded situation; the soil shouldbe dug to a depth of twelve 
juchea and a liberal dressing of old manure added; insert the 
enttings about twelve inches apart, each way, keeping them 
carefully shaded titkthey have takeu rect, which they will do 








freely onoughin a week or ten days when they may be gra- 
duall exposed to the i and punsige j. keep the plants well 
supplied with water to induce a stroug yigorous owth ; but 
if they have been planted in a good ich gail they will not require 
any other atimulants, By the end of, Apri] or beginning of May 
they will have formed strong plauts ready for transplanting into 
the quarters in which they are to be grown. 

Having selected the spot upon which it is intended to grow the 
plants, the grouud should be well dug over to the depth of at 
least 16 in. inorder to epable the raots to get well down, and 
thereby avoid drought Give a good dressing of manure, not too 
rotten, working it well in when ‘ogiog and then tread the whole 
firmly to avcid sinking after the plauta are put out. Mark out the 

round in double rows, leaving between the rows a space of at 
faait 2 ft. to afford a free passage between ‘them. This will faci- 
litate the operations of tying and disbudding, &c., and will enable 
the grower the more readily to secure earwigs and slugs, both of 
which are very fond of Chrysanthemums, and must be kept in 
check by constant watching aud trapping. Draw out the soil in 
the double rows to about 6 in. in depth, and after a good watering 
and the settling down, proceed to plant about 12 1. or 18. in apart. 

A good stout stake shonll be attached to each plant, which 
must be allowed to grow without check, with the exception of 
Pompones, which may be stopped once or twice during the sum- 
mer. Water them frequently both night and merning with a 
watering. pot, fairly washing them from head to foot, aud after 
August frequent doses of liquid manure may be given with advan- 
tage; they should be disbudded in the ysual meer and after 
that has been done the use of clear water must be discontinued, 
and liquid manure given at every watering; in fact, at this stage 
little water need be given, the rains that usually full in autumao 
affording sufficient moistara, and as the roots will be rising to the 
surface of the ground, a top-dressing consisting of:-eqital parts 
loam and manure should be gtren. The majority of those who 

row Chrysanthemumg never obtain fine flowers, nor isaveg that 
kon the dark grean colour they aré gapable of assuming, simply 
because they do not give the plants gufficient ug manures, 
If it be desired to grow handsome specimeng with fair-sized 
blooms ag well, the plants should be stopped uutil from eight to 
twelve stema are obtained, according to the variety and strength 
of each plant, each stem so produced being allowed to grow on anc 
to beara single flower, Search the planta carefally for green ay 
which ia sure to appear sooner or later, and apply a solution if 
soft soap to destroy it. Great care should be taken that the 
solution is not too strong, or the young shoots will be injured, and 
it is always better to repeat tha dase frequently than by one over- 
dose to risk the year's iy ie The health of the planta is 
much improved by eyring ng them after'a hot day; and, indead, 
the surfa¢e of the ground al] round them should dlwaya be: 


applied, and thoroughly dusted on the Leak affected, repeating 


Fa 


i 
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ig alinost of as much importance asa supply of moisture at the 
roots, especially if the plants are growing near dusty roads or where 
the atmosphere ia not clear and pure, as it seklom is in the vicinity 
of large towns, where Chrysauthemums are perhaps more appre- 
ciated than anywhere else. In applying water to cleanse the 
foliage it is best done through a good syringe, as then it can be 
used with some considerabie force. Failing this, a good shower 
from the rose of a water-pot will anawer the purpose ; but however 
carried out, the washing should be thorough, as aslight sprink- 
ling would ouly aggravate the evil by moistening the dusty 
deposit, and making it stick ailthe tighter. One of the reasons 
why we so frequently see Chryasnthemums in the naked, shabby 
condition they areat the time they should be looking their best, is 
from lack of water at the root, » state that generally brings on 
mildew,and if not this noxious parasite, the leaves become so starv- 
ed that they die from inanition. This will be apparent to anyone, 
asitis always those low down the stems which get the least sap 
that go first; but if the plants are well fed, they will retain these 
till they become exhausted by flowering, when they die away 
uaturally. When in active growth, it is surprising the quantity of 
water or liquid manure Chrysanthemums will take, and to ensure 
thorough soaking it is a good plan to have the crowns of the plants 
slightly lower than the soil, that a small basin-like receptacle 
may be formed round them, that each may get ita dus share 
without any loss. Where large specimena are required for pots 
or for transferring to positious in open borders, to take the place 
of summer-flowering plants, apurpose for which they are well adap- 
ted, the best way is to grow them in shallow trenches, for the 
game reason as that explained above, and if, in addition, they 
receive a slight mulcling, there will not be the least difficulty in 
keeping them iu the most perfect health. Plants treated in this way 
do well for lifting and trausplanting where it would be mucli too 
hot to grow them successfully during the summer, but where in 
autuma when in bloom is just what they require. With a very 
little trouble, therefore, the beauty of a garden may be considerably 
prolonged, as all that 1g necessary when the summer cocupants 
are over is fo lift the Chrysanthemuma with good balls just after 
they have formed their bade, aid if this ig done during a dull 
showery time they will acarcely feel tha removal. The finest aud 
beat plants wa bave everseen in pots were managed in this way, 
and it is a plan of growing them we can strongly recommend, sav- 
ing, as it does, a vast amount of labour and time in watering. Be- 
fore taking them up, the thing is to see tliat they ara thoroughly 
soaked a day or so previous, which will cause the soil to adhere to 
the roots better than it otherwise would. In potting, well-enriched 
loam should be used for the purpose, and tha planta afterwards set 
for a few days on the north side of a wall, where they can be fre- 
quently syringed or: watered over-head to prevent flagging. The 
rapid way they form roots, and their naturally great recuperative 
powers, oon enable them te set to work and get re-establisied, 
after which they bear the air and sun just as wellag if they had 
been grown in pots all the season, 


ACHIMINKES, 


The Achimines form undoubtedly one of the most useful and 
beautiful ornaments of our gardens during the rainy season when 
we have such a scarcity of choice dowering subjecta to adoro our 
piant-houses, it also has the advantage of being most easily culti- 
vated. There are few plants that afford such a variety of form 
aud colour, ranging as they do from the most brilliant saarlet to 
white and blue and many other shades too numerous to mention ; 
while as to size and form, there is just as much diversity, some 
having long tube-shaped flowers (aa in A. picta), and others flat 
sod simost as large as a full blown Pansy. 

Beaatiful as they are when grown in pota, they are even more 
so when suspended iu baskets, for which work their habit readers 
them peculiarly adapted, aa they droop over in the most gracefttl 
mavner possible and abow off the flowera with which they are 
laden to the greatest advantage. In pots they require stakes or 
frame-work te support them,but in baskets these are rarely neces- 
sary, a8 they generally present a more effective appearance, trail- 
ing naturally over the sides, and the Jess formal they grow the 
better they look, 


Those who are not's0: fortunate ag to possess a faw varieties of 
these very beautiful flowers, should lose no-time in getting tubers 
and start them at once in any close warm place where the soil 
will not become dry too quickly, They may be started into 
growth in any small pot or pan io fively sifted leaf soil and sand, 
in Which they should .be allowed to remain till they get an inch 
or go high, when they may be taken ont and carefully separated 
for potting or putting in baakets. Owing to the great quantity of 
water they require when growing, the pota must be well drained, 
which should be done by filling them up to a third of their depth. 
Tha next operation is to cover the potsherdsa with moss, cocoa-nut 
fibre or avy similar material to prevent the soil blocking them up. 
The best compost for Achimines is a mixture of good strong loam, 
laaf mould, and coarse sand, in equal proportions. In potting 
place 3 to @ tubers iu a pot according to size, covering them loose- 
ly with the soil, but notin sufficiant quantity to fill tha pot, as they 
make better progress if afforded a top-dressing later on when 
they get into growth and begin to form fibres round their stems, 
a little fresh rich soil at that time being of the greatest advantage 
to them. . 

Tha basketa in which they are grown should be lined with 
moas and filled up with the same kind of aoil as recommended 
for pots, and the plants afterwards arranged regularly round the 
sides by making holes with the fiuger between the wires in 
which to insert the roots, after which they should be hung up io 
any shady situation and kept well watered and syringed until they 
commence toe bloom, By starting some now aud others at intervals 
of a fortnight up to June, « regular succession of bloom may be 
maintained for several months. Qarefal attention to watering is 
the one essential to success. A heavy syringing overhead both 
morning and afternoon during dry weather, so as to thoroughly 
moisten their foliage and the materia! in which they ara plunged, 
or on which they ara placed, is the course of treatment to pursue 
while they are growing. . 

Many growers of these charming flowers commit the mistake of 
allowing them to dry down, or rather force them te do so by with- 
holding water diractly they have ceased blooming; the proper 
course ia to keep their foliage fresh and green as long as possible, 
uaoder which treatment they will develop large ‘plump tubers, 
which will form the ground-work for suocess in fature yaara, The 
rapid way they increase when properly treated will always afford 
sufficient atock after the first year, : 


Rc a ees 


THE ROSE, 
PROPAGATION BY CoTTrinas—(contineed.) 


fu our last issue we endeavoured to show the various ways iu 
which the Rose may be propagated from cuttings where proper 
appliances such as frames or glasses ara available for the pur- 
pose, and while atrangly advocating the use of these, we certain- 
ly do not wish to discourage those who are compelled by circums- 
tances to grow their cuttings in the open air, for with carefal at- 
tention a very fair percentage may be obtained, 

Perhaps the easiest andatthe same time the most success- 
ful method of propagating Hybrid Perpetual and other Roses 
from the old wood ts this :—As soon as the leaves fall cut the slips 
into pieces of about four or five eyes each, using of coursa 4 
sharp knife, soas to make a clean cut--not a pair of shears, 
which brusies the end of the alip, It does not matter where the 
eut is made, provided it is a cleanout. The elips may then be 
planted pretty closely in boxes3 in, or 4in, deap, leaving one 
or two good eyes above the surface, ina soil composed princi- 
pally of good clean sand free from salt, to which a small quan- 
tity, say one-fourth, of loam and leaf-monld may be added. 
Water well to settle the soil close round the base of the slip, and 
then placein a cool shady position, watering very sparingly, giy- 
ing just sufficient to keep the soil moist and friable. When the 
cuttings are to be grown in the open ground, @ position exposed 
to the morning sua, but shaded during the rest of the day, should 
be selected ; avoid, however, the too common practice of planting 
under the shadow of trees. If the soil naturally is not of a free, 
open nature, enough sand should be added to make it sufficiently 
light, more ao cousiderably than that which Roses succeed best 
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in when planted permenently; the advan of this is that 
ne hren gre ‘have become well rooted fae oes be taken up 
for rethoval with very tittle Joss or mutilation of..the roote, aa 
compared with that whieh is inevitable out of soil that is heavy 
and adhesive. With a view to still farther adapting it for the 
purpose, if should be thoroughly broken and pulverised, so as $0 
reduce ail the bard krmps and fnily ineerperate the sand with 
tha ‘whole. A good deal of the success, too, depands.on the way 
in which the cuttings are planted after making the suil inn. 
The best plan is to make a-cwt with a epade, then let eack cutting 
Yeat ‘on a firm bottom, treading them in eo firmly that a 
‘moderate pull with the band will not temove them. If any com- 
‘mente to grow ‘before the basa of the slip hag formed a good 
‘callas, farewell to all hope of its ever making a plant; it may 
‘grow a long as the gap stored in the slip keepa it alive, but 
‘will then die. The amatear need not got discouraged if success 
‘do ‘not attend his efforts the first time-we have seen 99 per 
‘cent. grow one yehr, while hot over 25 par cent, would reward 
‘our efforts at another; but the cause twas traceable to neglect, 
not to the system. we 

We are invformed that the ‘system of growing Roses from 
‘cuttings has now almost entirely sapersetied ‘avery other veans 
‘of proprgation at the Roya! Botatical Gardans at Sakaranpare, 
‘under the’ method adopted here, Hybrid Perpetuals average 70 
‘to 8 per cent. of plants, and the glorious old’ Marechal frequently 
“produces & plant from every cntting. 


: 3 - BUDDING... a: 
+ The theory and practice of budding was so fully described iin 
No. AHI, page 145, that it 0 wnuecessary. for us to say -auything 
Farther-oe tie subjecthere, °°: ee 
ih oo,» Gparrna. 
You see, sweet maid, we marry 
- « (A gentle selon ta'the wildest stock ; 
And make consciva a bark of baser kind 
.. By dod of nobler race ; this is an art | 
., Which does mend nature ; change it-rather, but _ 
Whe art itself is nature."—Shakeapeare, 
‘Grafting ia one of the most. ancient of all the arte- or practices 
‘in gardening, till. within the present century it wag almost exciu- 
sively employed for the propagation of every description of plants 
that would not root readily, or that required stronger blood than 
its own to support it. With the Rose, however, this has been 
almost entirely superseded by budding, which, however, after all 
is but a system of grafting with buds instead of wood in a more 
fully developed state. In Europe many experienced Rosarians 
still retain ‘grafting proper for the propagates .of many varieties 
especially of tea-roses ; in this country, however, I believe it has 
‘but very ‘rarely or over been uitempted, nor in the plains ‘could 
‘it ever be practised with any measure of anocess owing to the 
“fact ‘that the Rose with ‘us is always more.or Jess in an excited 
‘state of growth; whereas for tha sueceasful perfurmance of the 
operation it is essentially necessary that the scton at least should 
" be ‘practically in adormant state. Any attempt to graft with 
wood in which the sap is flowing freely must invariably end in 
“failure, owing to the fact that it loses all ite vital forees by eva- 
poration long before it tam become aufliciently ‘accustomed te its 
“new home to enable it to draw nourishment from ié. 


? INaRCHING. 

Inurching, or mére properly spesking “ grafting by approach,” 
‘is the method mere generally adopted in this country for the 
 propagation-of the Rese, and we are sure that any of our readers 
‘who have ‘lad’ any ‘prictical experience in Rose-growing will 
readily edmit thet at best it 19-a-most unsatisfactory system. .All 
‘that is mecessary to' perform the operation successfully is to select 
stock and dcoion which are not only ofthe same diameter, but 
‘also in the same stage of growth. The most convenient part of 
‘each should then bea selseted, and about one-third of the diameter 
of both cut away witha sharp knife for a length of two to three 
inches. The two should then be tied earefully together, taking 
care, asin prefting, that the inner side of the bark-moet exactly. 
The ‘union is greatly ‘facilitated if the junction .is.covered ‘with 
grafting wax. As'soon as ‘the praft has become -established,.it 


may be severed from dhe ‘parent plant, at which time the stook 
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should be headed down to about twa inches above the union, ao 
thai all its sap may go to feed the young plant established thereon, 
A mistake frequently made by the uninitisied is to graft the 
largest and longest branches possible, imagining that they thereby 
ot large plants at once. Occasionally sugh may be the case, 
Fat they quite overlook the large percantage of plants that are 
lost entirely; the smaller the gratt the more certain the union, 
und the legs it suffera whea disconnected from the parent plant. 


LaYEniwa, 


The best time to layer Roses is daring February and March 
after the planta have done flowering. Roses vary considerably 
aa to the time they take to root, but if putdown at the above 
time most of them will be fouud to be well rooted by the com- 
roencement of the rains. Layers are generally made of wood 
from one to two yeara old, though a better plan is to take wood of 
the present season's growth, provided it is sufficiently firm for the 
purpose. One of the leading Enghsh Rosariaus, “Fish,” gives the 


| following instructions on this subject; “If pieces with a heel can 
| be chosen, and part of the heel be cut off so as to form a 


el rtion 
of the base of the layer, rooting will be all the sooner effected, 
But any part of a shoot will answer for a layer, provided it is 
sufficiently matured. Many also layer not only old wood but 


‘branches ; the larger the layer the larger the plant formed by it. 


Bat it should also be added that the longer, as a rule, will it be in 
rooting, and tha greater also the risk that it may not roat at all. 
However layers with from 6 inches to 1 foot af wood beyond 
the portion buried in the earth are on the whole the best. An 
of the more commen modes of making the layer may be ad tod, 
auch as slitting or tonguing, or the removal of a Ring of bark 
from the layer immediately below a bug. Very few Boses will 
root by being simply laid in the earth. But by cutting the shoot 
half through, immediately nader a bud, and ronning a knife up 
ph halla very 


the pith.for an inch ortwo, thus dividing the shoot i 


good layer ia formed... -A smal] pag of weod or a pebble abon|d.be 
placed in the slit. ta.keep the, two sides, asunder. The removal of 
a cylinder of bark or Fe ying of a tight a igre round the 
part layered answers,a simuar. purpose, though the result ia not 

uite so good:a layer. The-object is to ,arrest isufficient aap at 
ihe point operated upon to form root, while permitting auff- 
cient to pass into the layer to support it until it. is futnished 
with sufficient roots to support. itself . - - «i 

Take mode of durying the layerA ‘good deal depenra on 
this ; the soil should be dug or forked over, so as to ba Jight 
and porous. A slit shonid be made with a spade or éroqwel, 


‘and unless the soil is swiictently light, place a little - mand 


or light compost on the bottom of the slit Then plane 
tongued or barked part of the layer into the alit, twisting 
or bending it, so that the detached portion shail penetrate 
the soil ae noch as possible, and be nearly separated from 
the growing atem. Press the earth down firmly apon it, and, 
if necessary, make the whole immoverble with «a strong pag 
near the rose or root end of the Jayer, and a atake at the growing 
wee Tn filling in see that every part of the wound made in 
avering is closely compacted around with soil, sothat everywhere 
a hard surface may be presented -for the layers te strike roots 
into. Jt will be well, however, to make sure that they are yell 
rooted before cutting the branch through that connects ‘them 
with the parent plant. Planted in rich soil and cut back to four 
or five eyes, layera make capital dwarf roses. They have rathér 
a greater tendency to produce ‘suckers than roses mised From 
cuttings, but the suckers being al) rose this matters little.: ‘Some 
of the latter in fact come so strongand vigorons that‘it isa good 
plan to allow them to take.the’ place of the original myers. Bo 
sure ‘and certain is this primitiva mode of ‘propagation; fhatto dll 
who have had difficulties {n increasing their roses sufficiently Fast 
by other methods, we would give this advice with confidence, 
—try layers.” | | ! 

In this country care must be taken to keep the layer well 
supplied with water, To insure this in dry weather a very good 
plan.is to keep a flower pot half filled up with water daily. This 
gradually percolating through the soil supplies all the moisture 
that will be required, 


the 
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a >. SWEETISTHE ROSE | | 


"1 . Sweet ia the Rose, but grows ‘upon a brere ; 
' 4+» Sweet is the Juniper, but sharp His hough ; iat ae 
Sweet is the Halantine, but pricketh near}. 1 
. Sweet is the Firbloom, but his branches rough ;: | 
Sweet is the Cyprua, bat-his rind iatowgh ;, 0.0 0 FT 
+ { ,, Bwoat is the Nut, but bitter ia his pill ; 
¢ ,,, Sweet is the Broom flowsr, put yet sour enough ; Se aig: 
And eweet is Moly, bat his root is ill ; : 
So avery aweet, with aqur is tempered atill, 
That maketh it be coveted the more ; 
For.eaey things. that may. be got nt. will, 
_. Most sorta of men do set but little stand | 
. Why then should [ sccoynt of little pain, ~ a? oe 
That endiess pleasure shall ynto me pain? 


| es 18 
ee | 
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a 7 ROSR OREN TF 

Mayy persons who have. taken-ao prominent part tn publia: life 
aado have attracted the attention of history share, acootding to 
the Pall Mali. Gazette with the ‘black+beetle a positive distaste’ 
for tha. Rose, The famous Chevaticot de Gnise bould: net smell 
a Rose without -fesling' satonmfortable ;and Vanier, ona of uthe 

iges.of Venice, sutfered under . the same disqualification for-the 
pursuits’ of gardening. iAdne ‘of Austria, ‘wife of ‘Louis XIIT,; 
could poteven look ata Rose in a painting without being seized ' 
with tantrums. Nevertheless, matty pedple who are willing asa. 
tule to take examples from the great have, persistad.in entertaining 
friendly sentiments fovards.thip flower, and every tiwag thas. fae 
spring and éarly summer.-bring. back the pratty regetable. they 
fall to telling one angther all they | know about it, . In the East : 
there js prilld belief that the ‘frat Rose was fornied 


! | ‘a8 Tormied by gf tear’ 
- of the prophet ‘Mahomet, ‘bot ‘nations of pore ea and disciplined 
imagination have sometimes admitted that its’ érigin is fost in, 


obscurity. Rozea were used vary early in history among the most 
potent ingredients of Jove ~phtttrs. They ecem to lave been 
imported by tha Romans from Hgypt until the reign of Domitian 

Antiochus alept pon a bed of "Rowen eaves, Mark Antony begged 
that Cleopatra would aover bis tomb with these flowers, and “mea 
rosa” wvas.a-favourite:'tarm of endearment among Roman lovers, 
- @a-pae Would say “mon ohou” (my Cabbage) nowadays in France. 
Hamer hae adorned tha shield of Achilles and the helmet of Hee- 
tor with Roses. Among the Greeks it waa the custom to leave 
heyuesia for the maintenance of acpulohral Rose-ganiens over the 
grave of the testator; and .ab Toronilo, near Venice,.an inseription 
may. atill be seen that shows that this fashion was adopted in Italy. 
da Stock’a.collection.af engravings on stone there ie s beautiful 
demgo.cutin garnet. It representa a butterfly settling on a Rove, 
and it 18 supposed-to commemorate the desth of a young girl. 
In Turkey a stone Rose ia often sculptured above the gravea.of 
un-married women. A charming bas-relief on the tomb of Mdme, 
Dela Live, whe died at the age of twanty, represents Time 
mowing a Rose with his scythe According to Indian mytholegy, 
Pagodasiri, ove of the wives of Vishuu waa found in a Rose, 
Zoroaster is said to have made a Rose-trea spring out of the 
earth and bud and “blossom in the presence’ of Darius, who 
had called upon him to perform s miracle, In Babylon a pre- 
paration @f ghoe-leather. was maeh esteemed. when it had been 
impregnated with the scent of Roses; and Abdulkari, au eminent 
Turk, who wanted to live. thera, being made aware of this 
fact, discovered an ingenious way to profit by it. In reply toa 
denqaad srhieh,be lad «nade for cha freelom ofthe vity, the Baby-. 
Jonians sept him a bow! -brienful of water, to signify that theve 
Mane reus among them feran' imtruder, Abdulkar] placed 'a 
Rose-leaf ou the surface of the water without spilling a drop of it, 
aud having thus indicated that he might be received without 
making a mess, he obtained the objeot of his desire, 

In one of the books attributed to Solomn eternal wis- 
dom is compared to the plantations of Rose-trees at Jericho. Prine- 
ess Nourmahal, the most lovely lady in the harem of a Great 
Mogul had a canal filled with Rose-water and rowed about on it 
with het august consort. ‘The heat of the sun disengaged the 





essoutial oj) from the water, gnd they Majastias having observed 
the fact, invented otto pf Roges,. Lhe Eyopecar Aeliogabalus filled 
a fish-pond with Rogae-water—it is yowhere said. whether the fishes 
approved of thisproceediyg. When the Soldan Saladin, who had 
so. much trouble with hard-fisted English King Richard, and his 
turbulent Christian friends, taok Jerusalem in 1188, be. would 
=p enter the Temple, which he profanely called 4 meaqua, sill he 
had its walls washed with Rose-water, and Sanuf assures, ys 
that 500 camels were no more than .suffigiept tq parry the puri- 
fying liquid, Also after taking.of Constantinople by Mahomet 
IL in 1455, the church of §t. Sophia ras solemnly puiified with 
Rosa, water before jt was conyerted into a mysqae. The high 
priest of the Hebrews wore g.crown of Roses whien ye offered ap- 
cetiaia sacrifices under the Mosaic dispensation; and 26, was per- 
jhaps in remombranca of this fact that the Syyod af Nimes which 
woe slditn the third century, eyjoigad every Jaw te wear a. Roae 
on his breast as 4 distinguishing mark of inferjority, In many 
conutrigs the, Jaws, atill celebrate the festival of Easter Flowarg, 
during which they ornament their lamps, chandeliers, and beads 
with Roges, Thus it Pappened that these flowers were Hatefyl to 
Abe early Chrighans, ang are, gften condemned in; the writinga of 
the Fathers, wha prafessed that they gould nof.noderatend that 
pions people conld. think with, equanimity of Rosas whea, they 
remembered tha crown of thorus; afterwards this hostile fegling 
seems to luive died out, When Marie Antoinette passed through 
Nancy on her way to be married to Louis XVI., the ladies of 
Lorratue prepared her a bed atrewed with Roses. Inthe Middle 
Ages Itosas were beld so precious in France that a royal jicenge 
wad necessary ‘ta- grow theim, Charlemagne récommended the 
cultivation of the Rose in his “Capitulation.” The Persians 
of: Shiraz top: thei -wine-botéles - with Roses, which give‘ the 
imine. ac fleusing: siiel y and"-during: the festival’ of. Abrizdh 
whieh takes places during: the equinox, Persian’ ‘ladies throw 
‘eoues at daoh-other whea thay pay visita, .At- Rome ‘ft’ was 
.the prnitiee of the Ghereh- to. bless the Rode on‘aapecial day sat 
apart, .whiph was calied Hose Sunday. The eusiom:of blessing the 
‘Golden... Rose’ scems to -have (began in -the- eleventh ‘er 
twelfth contury. ‘The benediction was pronounced with particular 
sclemnity on the darth Sunday: in: Lent, and the Geldun Rose 
‘thus cogseerated area given.asa mark .of the Sovereign’ Pontitt's 
favour to.some prinace.or priacess, Alexander HT, who had been 
received with grant ‘bonour during a journey: which he- made in 
France, sent tha Goldew Rose to. Louis: the Young as a ‘sort of 
graceful: compliment... Subsequently the giving of the Golden 
‘Rose became-an authoritative act by which ble Pope - officially 
recoguised the cights of Chiristian sovereigns: .Thus Urban ¥. 
gave the Gaiden Rose. to Joan, Queen of Sicity, in 1868, thereby 
preferring her to the King of Cyprus. Heocy VIE of England 
received » Golden Rose both from Julius IL. and from-Leo X. 
Towards the close of tha. Jast century the Golden. Rose . appears 
to have been given simoat indiscriminately to auy travelling 
prince who would pay a sum equivalent to about £400 in fees 
for it, 

There are an infinite variety of stories about. Roses. | When 
Mifton was blind the: Duke of Buckingham,-who visited. him, 
obgerved that his wife wasa Rose. The: lady chad a fine high 
temper, aud so Milton auswered that, doubélags she was, for he 
conld feel ber thorng Firedernek the Great was walking in tla 
gardeus of Potsdam with Voltaire, and asked the amazing Freuch- 
man fora Rose. He picked oue and presented it to the King with 
the remark that it had grown begeath his majesty’s laurel 
Luther had a Rose graven of his seal. ' A Rose-tree to the parle 
of Roxburgh marke the place where James II of Scotland died. 
At Santiago, in Chili, whenever a stranger is received in a house 
each of the ladies of the family effera hiny sa Rose. To show the 
preference whieh Madamo-de-Genlia eptertained for old’ nda 
above old wymen, ahe.was fond of saying that Ouks improved with 
time, but Roaea faded. It may ba mentioned in passing that 
Madame-de-Genlis baa the credit, if we have been rightly inform- 
ed, of having introduced the tirat Moss Ruse ever seen, into 
France, aw, 

‘Among the incredible number of names given to Roses there js 
the Rowe of Scotland (R. Spinosissima); tt-1s a very prickly Hower. 
The Rese of York and Lancaster (Rosa damascena versicolor), a 
red and white Rose, recalls the ending of the grealest English 
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civil war. There is dee a nobility of Roses, nearly oll the 
heroes and heroines of history being identified with some flowers 
of this type, It is as good a nobility as any other. Thera is oven 
& Brown Rose (RK. Brownii) in Nepaul, which will transmit that 
gentleman's name to posterity with the Lawrence Rose, bat the 
Brown Rose wi}] oot survive a frost, says the perfuct gardener, 
Among the Greeks, the Romans, and the Gauls, Parsley, Ivy, 
Myrtle, and Roses were looked upon as valuable remedies for 
people who had drunk more wine than was good for them. In 
Capua Rosea were employed by the local medical men aa tonics 
good for stomachs fatigued by over-eating. A decoction of Roses 
Was supposed to have excellent astringent properties. Hoffman 
recommends it in pleurisy ; Paraclesua thinks that when mixed 
with houey it will lengthen life. A long list of authorities may 
be prodaced to show that Rose leaves discreetly used are a 
perfect cure for lydrophobia,’ A spirit made or flavoured with 
Roses was the favourite cordial of Philip the Handsome, and was 
considered by Charlemagne as a specific against fainting from logs 
of blood ia battle. | 
A poultice of Roses waa long employed for flesh wounds, and 
Roses preserved are still believed iu many places to cure consump- 
tion and all diseases of the throatand luogs, a welcome statement 
if supported by fact, but that ianot the case, The best prapara- 
tion is said to be made from Rosebuds and sugar ia equal parts. 





THE RANGOON FLOWER AND VEGETABLE SHOW. 


The above Show was held at tha Phayre Museum in-the Gar- 
den of the. Agricultural and Hortioultural Society of Rangoon, on 
February 14th, the show of. vegetables being remarkably good, 
Beot, Carrots, Tutnips and Cabbages were quite equal to those 
grown in Calcutta. Peaa were shown for the firet time in Rangoon. 
Quly afew yeara since it waa considered almost impossible to 
grow vegetables of any description, and. the inhabitants depended 
eatively.for their supplies on importations from Calcutta. Recently, 
however, market gardeuing on a large seale have been taken in 
hand by Chinese gardeners, and with much success. It is apity that 
some of this iuduatrious clasa are not induced to settle in Cal- 
cutta; they would certainly prove much more useful than the 
indolent castes that we are now dependaat on for our garden la- 
bours, The show of flowers and planta was not s0 good as might 
be expected in a city like Rangoon, where there ara many good 
amateur pardeners. We were glad tu sea our esteemed friend, Mr. 
Wagner, so successful, for it may be said that he was'one of the 
pioueers of tha movement towards a greater interest being taken 
jo horticulture in Rangoon. . 

The following were the prizes awarded :— 


Ciass I, 
Ra. 
‘Best show of Yerbeuas in bloom, Mr. Millar ew OB 
. of Dianthus 2 Mr. Noble ee. § 
= of Geraniums __,, Mr. Strange Ssac 0 
; » of Begonias is Mr. Millar eo. 6 
Zud beat of ,, » Cantonment Gardens “s 9 
| Crass IT. 
Best Phlox Drummondii, Mr. Millar awe 5 
Cxiass [IL 


Best collection choice cut flowers, Miss H. Stapley,Proma... 6 
2ud best . 5 Miss Richardson,Prome... 38 


The A. H, Society's Gardens, the Cantonment Gardens, and 
Fytche Square, each exhibited two Bouquets—the certificate of 
merit was awarded to the A. H.S, Gardens, 


Crass LY. Rs, ' 


Best collection of Ferns, not less than ten variotios, 
Mr. J. O. Gilbert 
Best grown Ferng, not less than 5 pots 


ee ae 
5 
Boat siugie specimen Fern 


PE) oan 


td oan 3 


Best collection of Cretons, not less than 15 varieties, Mr. P. 


Best collection of fine foliaged plants not less than 12 
2ud dest i » 








Wagoer ~ 18 
2nd best » Cant, Gardens. woe G 
Best collection of Dracsuas, not less than 5: varieties— 


Mr, Wagner 


varieties—Cantonment Gardens... 10 
Mr. P. Waguer ove 


Chass ¥. 


Best collection of rare plants not previously exhibited in 
Raagoon, Mr, Gilbert we 15 
The A. H Society's Gardens exhibited a number of ferne, and 
fine foliaged plants, act for competition. 


Crass VI, 


Ra, 

Bast Baetroot, not leas than 6 roota, Mr, T. W. Wood we «SD 
» Turnips ae do. ic. 0 

» Cabbage , » § heads, Jail Gardens ce 3 

» Carrots » gp 6 Foote, Mr. T. W. Wood ie 3 

» ame ‘j ‘i » vail Gardena on 8 

» Lettuce - » § heads, Mr. T. W. Wood ee oe 

7 Kouolkhbol ” a 6 roots do. oes 5 
«War ‘3 » § heads, Jail Gardons as 5 
Special prise for Peas, Mr. T, W. Wood we 8 
do for Calabash, Jail Gardens - os 8 


Exraa Paize List. 


Beat Coffee not less than 20 ibs, Mr. Potley, Silver medal 


Beat Tea sy ' 80 Iba, (Toungoo) Mr. Petley Silver medal. 
Best cured Tobacco 10 Iba, Mr. E. Fowle do. 

Judges for cut flowers, Mr, Bornard, Mrs. Petley, Mra, Gilbert, 
and for all other exhibits—Rev. Dr. Vinton, Mr. J. H. Gilbert, 
Mr, F. Hoare, and Dr. Pedley. . 
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THE MADRAS FLOWER SHOW, 1885. 


This Show, which is anaually beld under the auspices of the 
Agri-Horticultural Society of Madras, appears this season to have 
been a vast improvement on its predecessors, as evidenced by the 
list of awards published. Thig result is no doubt partly due to 
the fact that the Government had placed the sum of Rupees Five 
hundred atthe disposal of the Society to be awarded in prizes. 
This is certainly a step in the right direction, and we trust that 
the good example will be followed by our Local Government next 
year. The Committee considered that the collection of fibres 

own and prepared in Mudras wera deserving of special praise. 
There was no competition in the class for the best collection of 
economic plants, but a large and interesting collection of fibre 
sii was exhibited from the gardens ofthe Agri-Horticultural 

ociety, 





HOMEWARD PASSAGES, SEASON 1885. 





THOS, COOK & SON book passages (froe of charga} by P. & 0, and 
other Mail Steamers to ali parte of the worid; aud supply railwey ticketa in 
counection therewith from every priucipal statious iu lodia: sino Overland 
tickete from Brindisi, Naples, Malta, Trieste, etc. For special short ses 
trips for Haster Holidays, algo a 55-iaye" trip, Indian to Auatralia aud return, 
atarting Jute 10,a0e March No, of “ Mail,” pout free, As, 4; alao Handbook 
of Routes, with Map, post free, As. 8. 


Alddress:— 
THOS. COOK & SON, Tourist Agents, 


CaLcurra: 10§, Ofd Court House Sireeé. 
Bompar: 17, Hornby Row. 





Goarrespoandence. 





FLOWER SHOWS. 
To rag Epiron or * Taz Inpian Ganpenes.” 


Sir,—I am sure that every amatent gardener who takes an interest in 
the sbove will agrea with your remarks on the subject. 

The practice of allowing public gardens and nurserymen to compete 
in every class is one that cannot be too strongly condemned, for it un- 
doybiedly has a vary prejqdicial effeps on the deyslopment of horticultgre. 
Amateur gardeners in this ennntry at theig best gre but 4 lukewarm clasg 
( of course I speak of them as abody, for we have among us a fow brillis 
ant. exceptions), and ahould be sacouraged by exary means possible to 
take. deeper and more earnest interest in the subject. This, ia my 
opiaien, would be best aecared by periodienl flower showa ; but these must 
be arranged on a proper basis. Let ng adopt your suggestion and have 
entirely separate classes for amateurs and public growers, and T am certain 
the former clsss will then come forward freely enough ; and if the Society 
are not prepared to incur the extra outlay that would be necessary, by oll 
means jet ua ae what can be done by publia azbsonfptions, Not only 
should I be glad fo give @ gold wohor myself towards nah @ good object, 
but 1 am eure I could induce many of my brother amateura.to do like: 
Ariae, : 
Wours fuithfally, 

Asax. 


NOFICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


All matters intended for prblication, and alt questions to be replied to, should 
be sent in not later than the Friday previous to the day of publication, All 
communications should be written on one side of the paper only. It is also 
fequested that correspondents forward their name and addreaa, not for poblica- 
tion unless they wish it, bet for the aake of that mutual confldence which should 


axist between the Rditor and those who address him. We dealing noticing | 


any commanication that iq not accompanied by the name and address o 
Mer ick Sa : = 





[c¢nOmsMU3.—The folowing ste the namesaf the Orchids sant for idantification. 
1, Phaleqopsis corny, cervi. 2, Vanda Cathcarti. 3, Phains Wallichi. 4, Coslogyne 
‘crietata, 6, Bendrobiam Fimbriatum, 6, Dendrobium Pierardi (the deep rich 
odoar of the floweze of thie specimen js due to the fact thet your plauty 
are grown at a high elevation). 


B. B.2-The Phylloxesg ox Vine discage ip quite upkpawn ja this pountry, 


Jtx.+-The plant from which Orotan O41 ie extracted is Greten Tizlinum, & 
matiye of India ang the Indian ypalagg. None of the cultivated earietics 
possesa the same acrid properties ; thes botanically belong to a separate genera, 
namely Codiau, ~ 


R. A, M.— Hf you will send us a leaf or two and a emall piece of the stam of the 
Rose mentioned, wa ahall in all prmobabilitp-be able to identify it gud aleo gixe 
you the other information required. 
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Getracts, 





THE FUTURE OF THE POTATO. 


Mr. Shirley Hibberd writer thug in The Times :— — 

Having been actively engaged during some thirty years in experimental 
potatoe culture, | have arrived at some conolusigna that have a practical _ 
bearing. | | 

The students of the potatos may be roughly divided into two clasges, the 
Misroscopiats aud the gultivators, (1) The patient investigation of the 
aeveral species of fungi that infest the potatoe has resulted | in the ecouma- 
Jation of a qonaiderabia miss of knowledge, Mr. Worthington @. Bmith’s 
defnite tracing of the resting spores of the Perenagpora, being the crown- 
tng of the adifice—rauch as it jia—for the preseut. But whe the disease oar 
cura, our knowledge of ity history doea not aid ua in any way fo arrest ite 
progresa, Only two perious pndeavoure have bean mage on the basia of thig 
knowledge, to provide s preventive of the malady. Mr, W. G. Smith con- 
pacted a mixture of ealts called “ aaiua,” the object being to fortify the plant 
againgt the fungus, by proyiding for it « special kind of alkaline food. But 
the disease paid no attention to aqins, and the preparation retreated to the 
feaima of history, Mr. Jansgo of Copsubagen, proposed a ayatem of high 
inoubling and beading the tops, with a view to cauge the sheddiug of the 
aperes of Peranoapora at a sufficient distauce from the growing roots ta be 
capable of harm ; thig hus been tried with care, by a committee got priging 
microscopists aud cultivatara appointed by the Royal Flortisultural Society, 
and ao far it has yislded only negitive resalte, But these resulta, negative 
ax they are,do forcibly hint that the Jenson system of moulding will afford 
no protection, while it is likely to injure the plant, chack the growth of the 
crop, and add to the cost of enltivation, Sos | 

(2) The practical mep have had better fortane. They have been eugaged 
in trial cultures of sorts and eystems, and their conglusiong have been arrived 
at by comparisons of the weights, sizes, table qualities, times of ripening, 
and power to resiet diasase of the Severa! sorts as infugneed by the ‘neveral 
ayateing. a 

By favour of the Royal Horticultural Soviety, the Commitias of the 
Internationa! Potatop Exhibition, fouuded iu 1875, have been enabled to 
carty out at Chiswick series of systematic trial cultures of new and old 
varieiies which ure submitted to all the tests that appear of importance 
in the practioal treatment of the subject, Every new variety ta which the 
Tuternational certificate of merit is awarded may be regarded aa having 
paseed the ordeal satisfactorily. 7 

The experta who supesinteud these trighs require the varieties to be of 
good appearance, good table quality, and, jn a general way, distinot for cam- 
incroial purposes. The resylts are the accumulation of “a body pf practical 
knowledge and the qnickouing of public interest iy the troe principles of 
selection and cultivation. A few who have a gift that Way, are raiaing 
new Varieties with s view to improve the “noble tuber” in al} the qualities 
that are desired. £ wodld tame in this conection Mr, Fenn of Sal- 
hamatead, Mr. Deau of Baling, Mr, Clark of Christchurch, and Mr, Roas 
of Newbury. By the eombined Isboura of those, 4 new race is being 
estailished without the aid of any blood other than ting of Solanyin 
tuberosum, Aud this new race unites great productivéncaa with high quality 
aud a vigorous coustitution. —— 

I wiil cite aa an example of results, the famous Magoum Bouum, one of 
mauy fine thi:ge from the seed bed of Mr. Clark. This waa first proved on 
my trint grouud, at Hermitage, and wag there first seen aud secured by 
Mossrs. Sutton of Reading, who sent it forth for the advanta ge of mankind 
in general. In the first lifting of the trial crop in the presence of Mr, 
Martin Button, sen., and Mr. Martin Sutton, jun, we found the atoola {or 
roots) to avernge 5 tha, to 7 tba, woight euch, the tubers beiug handsome and of 
tha fullest size, 

There was no magico or mystery in the cultivation to produce these resulta, 
The seed aots were planted shallow on a bed of forbilden clay newly broken 
up from pasture, and Were low mouided with lime rubbish obtained from the 
mere cost of carting, aud the viporous abaws were allowed to aprawl in the 
way of nature fully exposed to light aud air, without any barsh ridging up or 
beuding down to check the growth or thwart the actiou of the healthy leat- 
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age. Thig variety has proved a true disease resister, and happily, we bave fhabarbarinas is the light bréwnish yellow of Turkey Rhutarb, feabdeliinus 


many such, tha fruitaof the labours made pote of above, Forezample we 
have lark’s Pride of the Market end Quvent Garden Perfeotiou; Sutton's 
Reading Hero, fifty fold, and Reading rnaset ; Dean's Midautmer Kidney aud 
Chaucellor; Ro&s's Magnet atid Pride of Eydon ; aud Daniel’s White Elephant. 
Nove of thesa are absolutely proof against digease--there ia no living thing 
ia such a happy cage. Tue Potatoe plant is lika every other plaut, whether 
of wheat, rye, bop, hollyhock or wead by tha wall, subjout to the assaults of 
faugi when certain conditions prevail. But, for eome reason not as yat clear- 
ly explained, the varieties of potatoos differ greatly in relative auscaptibility, 
aud We have uow 4 considerable liat of sorts thet bold their own fairly wall in 
n bad year, andina good year give heavy crops of the finest quality. The point 
of chief interest appears to be iu the power of the tuber to resiat the assailing 
fungus, Therefore it ie that we are vow beginning to salect potatoas by the 
same rule that js said to prevail in the selection of Editors, membera of 
Parliament, aud Military Commandera—thut ie thickuesa of akin, 

Iu the raising of true bybrida there ismuch te ba hoped for, aud the 
practical men lean rather to Solanum Jamesi than to 8, Maglia for crosses 
likely to prove of commercial value. But it must uct be supposed that 
wo are urged by auy great necessity ta produce hybrids, What they will 
prove in respect of edible quality aud power to resiat disease none cau 
predicate, but, a6 the case stands, the potatos may be declared more healthy 
and more useful than it hes ever been, aud it should be so, sezing how 
much care bas been bestowed apon it. | 

Asa matter of fact, withio certain limite, determiued by the capabilities 
of the soil, the climate and the plaut, the crop wall be what man may 
choose to makait, Givé it's snitable acil, say, of fortile, will drained saudy 
foam—the routine of cultivation provides for the greeu shawa full exposure 
to light and sir—and protect the roota by low moulding, aud it is then the 
moat wonderful’ prodacet of starch Enown to us, while its nitrogen com- 
pounda, though insufficient to coustitute it au iudependent food, are never- 
theless, in proportion to the average of other starch producing vegetables, 
a fow cereala excepted. Wedo not nead independent foods, and we abould 
ptaiso God that thers are none, Nations that trust to them, as to rice in 
India, ot the potatoe in Iraland, are for ever exposed to the risk of fever or 
famine. Tocrop the land continually with one plaut ia te enoourage the 
accumulation in the lands of the pesta that proy upon it. By the varicty 
avd rotation of cropping we ayatematioally purge the land, aud stamp out 
the parasites that nature provides to prevent our living ou bread alone,— 


THE NOMENCLATURE OF COLOURS. 


(Coneludad from page 178.) 


Persicinue and Persicolor ere difficult to deacriba wora iutelligibly than 
by peach coloured. Armeniacus, apriovt coloured, ia explained by Fries as 
tawny-cinnamon (fulvo-cinnamoneus) or yellowish-tan (Aelvole-alutaceus), 


. BROWNS, ; 

The browns are ag extensive as the grays, and comprise every tiut between 
}mpure yellow aud the deepest burnt umber, Their distinctiona are beat 
uuderstood by groupiug them ivto yellow-vrowna, red-browus, aud true 
browns. - , 

Of the yellow-browns, cinnamonens, clunamona light yellowish-brown, ig 
the puleat and most familiar, Gilvus is a yellower shade; Agaricus (clitocylee) 
eplendens may be taken in illustrating the type of the colour, a yellowish 
tan, a8 i¢ was formerly kuown aa A. gilvus ; classically gilpus waa an epithet 
of # dan or cream-coloured horas, <Aluéaceue bas rather a wide signi- 
fication, but it seems best tranalated by buff or tan, When it ia lighter or 
yellower, it is Aelvolus, the epithet of “ white” wine sud “white” grapes 
ju Pliny ; iu describing Coriinarius wiopodius, Fries explaiua Aelvotus by 
alutaceus, but there must have beeu some distinotion iu his mind between 
the two terms, for he uses the compound, Aelvolo-alutaceus aa “dusky cinua- 
mon,” 8 fact which appears to show thet even Fries himself was not so clear 
in the application of colour names aa we should iike to ba. Crudulinus sceme 
to be the colour of toast, much darker aud warmer thau that of a cracknell 
hisenit. Ochraceua is yellow ochre, aud meliewe, honey-yellow, ia dingior 
and lesa yellow ; Zuidus, satlow or wat, is atill paler aud lesa yellow, alraoat 
like that which buiidera call “ stoue colour.” 


ia a tight brownish yellow or dirty cream colour. The word hag « history, 
and was frat used of unwashed lineou, The fufanta of Spiin, daughter of 
Phillip 1]., made a vow in 1601 that she would not change ber linev until 
her husband had taken Ostend ; a8 that city did not fall til) three years 
after, she must have saved ber washing bill at the price of some discom- 
fort. 

Fawn colour does not fall very conspicuously into any of my three divi- 
sions of browns, but most of us Know the hue eo denoted; Cervtoolor, 
servinuas, and Ainnulous uli seem to mean much the same, cervinus is ap- 
plied to the darkest shade, and Fries explains /innuleus, as a tawny cin- 
DAWON. | 

The brownish ochrey-yellow colour known to artists os “ gall-stone,” 
only with an inclination to a dirty greev, is denoted by tetericus or 
ieterinus. 

The brightest of the red-browna is daferittus, the colour of old red tilee; 
its paler shade, that of 4, (Aypicioma) sudlateri#ies, is familiar to ue ali 
Testaceus, brick-coloured, ia a reddish-brown or ruaty bay, almost Venetian- 
red. Filousia tawny, the colour of » lion, and is also kuown aa Jeoninugs, 
or leockromus ; fulvellus seame to.bo paler and redder, and very like that 
which gives ite name to A. (oolfyita) niteliinus, dormouse-coloured. 
Helvus ie a light bay or “cow colour,” like waccinus, Badius ia a reddish- 
brown, the colour of a “bay” horse ; gpadiceus, date-brown, ia a duller 
and darker shade. Hepaticus, liver-coloured, ia a darker and redder brown 
‘than bey. (Ustales devotes s warm reddish bay, between red-ovhre aud 
brown-madder. 

Of thetrue browns, the type ie Srunneus, Vandyke-brown. Coffeatua, 
like roasted coffeo, is very similar. Zigneo-brumneus ia a iighter or wood- 
brown. The apparently extinot, A. (Zepiota} Paslletit ia described by Frice 
ag colors “ da noissiie,” which must mean a light nut-brown or hazel. 

Umbrinus. iaa dark brown, brown umber, the oolour of a “brown” boree ; 
indeed the scale of colourg used in deacribing horaes, from don through 
chestnut, bay, and brown to blaok shows how, in ordinary Janguags, tha 
ueme of « colour i¢ alweya taken as of a very extensive convotation, because 
ic is hard to decide where one colour etids and another begips, : 


. Reps. 


We now come tothe reds and their varieties, The palest is oarnews, with 

carneolus and incarnatue, flesh-coloured. Hyaginus,iaw wore distiuetly red 
flesh-colour. Aoseus sud Hesaceus imply a rosy-pink; roselius seems to meat 
jaclined to pink. 
. There must be some difference between the shades of acarlet or vermillion 
distinguished aa cinnadarinus and miniatue, beeause each is compounded with 
the other aa cinnabarius miniaius, but I have not succeeded iu finding out 
what the difference is. Coccineus, cochineal red, is a deeper acarlet, carmine. 
Sanguineus, blood red, is nearly similar. Rufus, ruber and rosewsa are Jess 
pure reda, ubsecena'is merely beco ming red. Rudeilus, Rujiduius aud Aufalus 
are redieh. Aubeua ia a brick-red, rudifus, rudizans a purplish brick-red. Vina- 
ceug igreddigh rather than claret-coloured, but it does not seam to be ever 
usad in descriptions. Leag pure rede are Castaneus cheatuut ; ferruginens and 
ruviginicaus, rast-red ; and ptnicews, which is au almost purple red. 


BLUES. 


Are so rare that very few names are required for them. Ceruleus is a pale 
blue, azure; Cerulescens ig becoming blue, Agureus luzulizus, and cyanews 
are rather ultramarine. Cyanudiue ia almosteky-blue. Purpureut is a bluiah- 
purple; violaceus, violet, ia a reddish purple Zilacinus ia lilac or mauve. 
Tanthinug aud tonides alike refer toa violet colour. Porphyroleucus, should 
meag purplish white, but A, (Tricholoma) porpiyroteucus, Bullard is 
described by Fries aa “sooty or dusky, becoming ted.” 


GREENS. 


The type of the green is viridis, but it is of no definite hue; virescens and 
viridans mean turviug green. 

Aerugineus and aeruginoms rofer to a verdigris, or rather bluiah green. 
Olivacena ia olive-green, olivagcene denoting the preliminary stage of becoming 
greeu. Fausiacus describes preciael y the same greet from pausea oF pausta, 
a variety of olive; for Friesaayaof dA. (clitocybe) pausiacus that the gills 
are olivacgus,—H. T, Weakton, iu reviled. 
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THE EFFEOTS OF UNINTERROPTED: SUNLIGHT “ON PLANTS, 
Such ig ‘the: title of an article i in a ae nmenber of Nature, which must 
provexithar e§sqperating -to dardenem, who ta theirhaas wor moe of the 


2S 


ScAvDELER, af Christiania, is ong wall ‘worth aintons Dr, Scouse it! 


whose name and works are well known to physio ogiate and plant lowers 


in this country, wndertuek some axpariments with the epgcial view of notjug 
what effect the aluovwt iubroken sanlight, of the short Soandinayian aUp- 
mars hud on plents caiaed from foreign seed, The experiments were mule, 


with samplea of Wheat obtained from Bessarabia and from. Obie, end, ie | 


both cassa we are tuld it waa found thit the agiour of tha grain gradually 
acquired each year a richer and darker hie, util it finally assumed the 
yallow-brows tint of other home-grown Norwegian winter Wheat, Sitnilar 
reguits wera obtained with Maiz-, different kinda of garden and field Pea 
and Beans, Celary,, Parslay, &¢. In almost ad aases the corminon Barden 
flowers of Contra! Europe gained i in size and] iytensity-of colour wheu traue 
ferred to Norway. These differences becoma niora ‘marked the farther borth 
we go, exactly as happens in the case of planta growing on the Tower and 
upper parts of ‘a mountain reapectively, 

Not oniy ia the colour intensified, but tha aroma of all wild and cattirated 
frnita capable of cultivation jg much grearar thang that of the same fruita 
when grown in wore southern countries. The Norwegian Juviper, for. iu- 
stance, yields a much larger: anonnt of -easential oil than oan be ebtatued 
from ‘the shrub when grown in Coutral Europe. Phe excess of aroma, 
however, ia, tk Aeeniae, sceompwiied by « deficianay ‘in sweatness ; thug the 
Golden, Drop and Grean Gage Plums grown iu Norway, though large, well- 
odoured, and rich iu aroma, ara ao deficient in sweetness aq to appear unripe 
to those tho hava eaten theda fruite in France or Germany. Dr, ‘Sobuttte 47 
quotes Dr. Godzé, who resided at Caimbra for pome years as: ‘Curator of hid 
Botanic Garden, to the affect that the Portarugae Strawberrios ars large; 
extremely awoot, but almost stbolly deficieat lin aroma gud.‘flavour: ak 
similar remark ia applicable to the ‘Portoguase wines when compared with 

the lrighly flavonred yielda of tha Riedish aud other northeru vineyards; | 


whenoe the couslasion that light ‘bears the same relatian to aroma that heat 


does to. aweetness, Whay,.as happauel Jest year, we had little heat aud 
jaas light, it ia po wonder, that one -frdite wer defsativea alike in flayour 
aud avweetuess, Some of oor mostenvery-letha.and plauts becoma uneatable 
in Norway - from ‘thre iincrassed deralopmaut of ‘the fleqouting principle. 
Celery grown in Nurwey in the same mauuer as in England, aud presenting 
no differenos iu outward apouarance Prom samples sant direct from Covent 
Garden, was nevertheless 90 ¢harp antl imuppleasant ‘to the taste as uct to be 
relighed, aud the same remarks apply to Garic, Onions, &o, This may 
perhaps io part be accounted for by different oouditious of goi] or mauuriug, 

These faota, be their interpretation whut it may, have been ovserved by Dr. 
ScuupeLee and his associates for the laas. Lhirty years, and. they warrant him 
in recommending the cultura .of certain plants, as‘ Linseed, Lavender, &e.,.in 
various parts of Norway. Among other curious ovservatious recorded by Dr, 
SCHUBELER Miy be weutionod the fact that leaves of Acacia lophautha 
growuin the polar regiona never coutragted their leaves during the two 
moutha or longer that the auu remaiued abuve the horizon, Oue-half ofeu 
Acacia was shaded duriug the night, with'the result that the shaded leaves 
begau shortly to coutract and remained olosad till the plant was agala 
wholly exposed to the midnight ago, wat after a time the leaves began 

slowly to unfold. 

De. SCHUBELER'S general conclusions are this given:—= 

“t, Tue grain of wheat that haa been grown in, lowlying lauds may :be 
propagated With succesa on the high fields aud will reach maturity earlier 
at such elevations, oveu although at a lower mean temperatura, Such grain, 
after having besn raised for several yeara at the highegt olavation Which 
admits of ita cultivation, is found wen transferred tu ita orignal locality te 
ripen earlier than the other cropa which bad oot been moved. The same 

resuit ia noticeable in grain thit has beau transported -from a southern ‘to 4 
more bortharn ioeality, and vice versa, 

“2. Seeds imported ‘from.a southern losality, ehai sown wWithiu the 
limits compatible with their saltivation, inereagss iu aizeand weight, and 
theseaams aeada when: removed froma more northern losality to their 
original southeru home, gradually diminish to their former dimensioua. 
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A ails suasiesi ip bbveivghlain the Jeared aayh. plosapms of varioua kinds 
| of trees aud other plan te. Farther, it is found that plants raised from ased 
' ripened iu a northern locality are hardier, ag moll a6 larger than those growu 
' in the south, and are betber-able to resist exeédsive ald: 


“Tha farther north we go—within certain fixed: {imits—the more ener- 
| gotic ia the development of she: pigmant in -flewars’. leaves, and seeds. 
' Similarly the aroma, or favour of various Plauta or fruits,ie augmented 
in intensiy the further. porth. they ara carried: within tha limits of their 
capacity for cultivation; convérsely, the quantity:of sacobarine matter 
diminishes in proportion as the plant is carried further northwa 

The practical conclusions to be. drawu from theae experimeuts are 
numerous and too cbviens to need special reference; but in view of the 
proved fact that, by the aaa of the electric light,’ the same changes in the 
ph ysiological action of the leavea are produced'sa by the sun’a agency, we 
4 gaia call attention to the desirability of falty testing the application of 
this source of light for purposes of forcing. Heat and moisture areat 
command: light haa hitherto bean muolt ese a0: : Will not aome clectri—- 
cian, with a taste for horticuitare. audeavour to intensify tho colour of 
forced floworg and to heighten the flavour of foreed fruit? The means of 
cartylog out such eXperiments as would ba’ nesded are not within the 
reach of mauy, but our hortipultural societies aod physiological laboratories 
might surely find interesting aud profitable reaylts.in their prosecution. 

—- Gardena’ Chronicle. 
GAS. LIME FOR WEEDS, 

That the Earth is mother af the waads, but only step -tmother to many of 
the plants cultivated on it, ia a uot inapt way of ascounti og for the heaithy 
eud abundant crops of woeda. The weads are always With us,and only by 
watobfulnesa and mach fabour oan they-bakept under, [t may be safely 
said that there is uo work in which there {4 Worse BoongMy, that in letting 


Weeding run unattanded to,. want of the provervial “Btitch in time causing 


neod for nine” ie much ‘more. than realiaad (ia the matter of wooda, if un- 
checked, QF the many plauts that come under the category of waeds, when 
growing where they are not wanted, grags.ou walks, pebble pavement, and 
little used roads, such as many carriage drives, through parka or other 
grounda, when the traffic, as ib oftep happens, ja not sufficient to keep the 
surfaca claan, becomes the -anost troublesome .of syeode, for ou roads 
of thia kind, even whea diligently weeded befure the seeds have time 
to -fall, -there j9--au inexhaustible -aupply.-alwares coming from tha land 
adjoining that makes,it an endless fask,, only, varied by the different moana in 
differenta cases, fesorted ‘to, to destroy them. ‘Those who have had any- 
thing to do with such work need not ta ba told that hend weeding of this 
kind is slow work ; the use of bog and rake is objectionable ; salting, either 
with the dry article or in the shape of scalding brine, is costly in labour and 
inaierial ; whilst the uae of diluted arsenic or vitiiol, in addition to the 
expense in muterial and labour, is objectionable in different ways. Where 
gas-line cau be had, there is vothing that can be found more effectual and 
12 Moat cages, economical, scattorad on the surface in tha way that salt is 
applied, and ailowed to ramain for about thrae weeks, It will nat only destroy 
all the grasa and weeds, but will.also kil auy seeds that might be present, 
but uot yet vegetated, in addition to whioh it will preveut any growing for 
a couple of years. After being allowed to remain long auough to kill the 
weede, tha material may be awept up and used in the way of manure. 
It ia scarcely necessary tosay that the lime is more powerful in its effect 
for the purpose under notice when fresh than if ithse lain for some 
time after it comes from the gas-maker, There may be aome objection 
to the use ofiime ia the manuer described, on account of ita powerful 
smell, but even in the viaiuity of a, dwelling there are-often times when 
it can be applied without giving annoyance through thia cause. 





WEEDS AND FLOWERS. 
Well apoke the ancient gardener 
Unto the lady gay, 
Who came to view big bandiwork 
Oue aoft and sunvy day ; 
‘His parterrea were ali ovargrowo 
With wany a useless thing, 
And be bad only juat begun 
To trim them for the apring. 
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* How fast this tangled rabbish breeda, 
Even in the wintry hours!" — 
“ Ab yes,” quoth he, 
With roguish gles, —- 
_ The soil ia mother to the weeds, 
But only step-dame to the flowets.” 


And so it is in many a home, 
Where’er we shance to turn, 

Some wayward and uoruly child 
Wili make bis mother mourn; 
Yet she will give him her chief love, 

Her closest watch and care, 
While the docile and dutiful 
Rective the iegser share, 
Perchance she fealath thut be needa 
Hor bast materoal powers, — 
And proves anew 
The saying trae, 
* The coil ia mother to tha weede, 
But only atep-dame to the flowers, 


So inthe miz'’d and mighty worid, 
From some continucus cause 
A multitude goes all astray 
. Aud violates her laws ; 
While poverty aud inisery 
Spring up on every side, 
As if to choke the very path 
~ Of gorgeous wealth and pride, 
Sines effort but in part succeeds 
Agaiuat thia bane of curs, 
Well may we say, 
From day today, . 
The aoil ia mother to the sia 
But only step-dame to the flowers.” 


; Among the countless worshippers 
Of Heaven's superual Lord. 
Wraat differance and intolerance. 
Whare all should wall accord ! 
_ Some wisely, calmiy stand apart 
: From the unballow’d strife, 
. Wile soma would shut their brotber ouk 
From the-eternal life. 
While thag amid conflicting creada | 
: Tasidious avil cowars, 
Well may wo sigh, 
And inly ory, 
The soul is mother to the weeda, 
But only atop-dame to the oe eA 
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HYBRIDISING——(condinued), 
TRANSPORT OF POLLEN BY THE WIND, 





From what has been said, it will be obvious that if the 
llen is not intended as a rule to fertilise the ovules in 
_ its own Hower, some arrangement must be necessary for 
carrying it from flower to flower; and these are the ar- 
rangements for effecting crose-fertilisation, about which 
so much has been written of late in botanical works and 
popular treatises. The arrangements for this purpose 
may be classed under two heads—those dependent on the 
wind, and those dependent on the visits of insects. In the 
Tlazel, the structure of the flowers of which has already 
been described, we have a very good instance of fertilisa- 
tion by the agency of the wind. Everything here favours 
the dissemination of the pollen by the least breath of the 
air, The catkins are lightly hung, so as to be swayed by 
every passing breeze, the pollen consists of very light dust 
like grains, and the quantity of it is prodigious. The 
flowers also appear before the leaves are expanded, so that 
there is nothing to prevent the pollen being carried in al] 
directions, and some must inevitably fall on the female 
flowers. If, indeed, the red stigmas are examined under 
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a pocket lens, some of the fine grains will almost certainly 
be found adhering to them. In the rib grass, or plantago 
again, where we have seen that the anthers are suspend - 
ed at the end of long slender ftlaments, the fertilisation is 
effected in the same manner. These two instances illus- 
trate the law that those flowers in whieh the wind is the 
agent for their fertilisation, are in general small and incon: 
spicuous, there being no object for their being brightly 
coloured.. The arrangements of nature in these cases, it 
will be observed, are simply such as to favor the distribu: 
tion of the pollen—its light and dusty character and énor- 
mous quantity and the loose manner in which either the 
anther itself or the catkin is suspended. The quantity of 
pollen in some of these unisexual plants is illustrated by 
the clouds of smoke, as it appears, which rises from a 
Yew tree if struck with a stick or violently agitated by the 
wind at the time of flowering, giving it the appearance of 
a burning bush. ‘Travellers state that the watera of some 
of the large American lakes, as lake Michigan, are covered 
at certain periods for a considerable distance near the shore 
by a thick stratum of a viscid sulphur-like substance, the 
singe of the pine forests, which must have been brought 

y the wind from a distance of several miles. It ig 
generally believed—though on this point further experi- 
ments are still wanting---that our. cereal crops,’ especially 
Wheat, Rye, and Barley, are fertilised exclusively by the 
agency of the wind, The flowers are small and uncolour- 
ed, without calyx or corolla ; the anthers are bung lightly 
on the end of long slender filaments; the pollen is very fine 
and powdery, and insects are hardly ever seen to visit 
them. Favourable weather (fine and sunny with light 
breezes, and yet not so strong a wind as to disperse the 
pollen to too great a distance so that it will not perform 
the purpose for which it is designed) at the time when the 
plants are in flower—s. é., in the early part of June—is 
therefore of very great importance for the ensuring of 
heavy crops. But the cross-fertilisation of plants by the 
agency of the wind is not nearly so common, nor is it a 
phenomenon so striking or interesting to the ordinary 
observer, as cross-fertilisation by insect agency. 


TRANSPORT oF Potten By Insect AGENCY. 


In many flowers the pollen-grains are so heavy, or they 
are connected together by fine threads or by a sticky gels. 
tinous substance, that it would be quite impossible for the 
wind to effect their transport, and in these cases nature 
has recourse to her gigantic army of insect workers to do 
this service for her. It is in seeking for their own food— 
which consists in @ number of classes almost entirel y of 
the Juices of Aowers—that insects perform this service to 
the vegetable world ; and the modes adopted to allure 
them are two-fold, the very points which render flowers 
attractive to our senses—the beauty of their colour 
and the beauty of their scent. That portion of the food 
of insects which they obtain from the vegetable world 
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is almost always in the fluid atate. The sweet juices 
of plants contained in various parts, but especially the 
flower. That part of the flower in which this liquid 
juice or honey is secreted is called the nectary, and oc- 
cupies various positions in different flowers. , In the 
large flowers of the crown imperial there is a deep pit 
at the base of each petal, containing large drops of 
honey. When the flower isin the form of a tube or 
bell, the bottom of this tube or bell is very commonly 
occupied by the nectary, as in the Salvia, or very often 
there is a small nectariferous gland at the base of each 
stamen. In the Hellebore two of the petals themselves 
are couverted into nectaries; in other flowers some of 
the stamens; in fact any part of the flower may be 
adapted to this special function. It is to this sweet 
ee:retion that odoriferous flowers generally owe their 
seont ; and the very same property which induces us to 
cultivate them attracts also the insects in search of food. 
In bright sunny weather our Mignonettes, Pinks, 
Roses and other scented flowers may be seen to be 
visited by swarms of insects seeking nutriment from 
them. The nectary is frequently too acts concealed in 
the flower—since it must be protected against the influence 
of rain and other injurious agencies—for the body of the 
insect to be able to be brought near it ; and hence those 
kinds which visit the flowers with long tubes are com- 
monly provided with a long proboscis, as may be seen 
in Butterflies, Moths and Bees. 

But ina very large number of plants which produce 
sweet juice suitable for the food ae insects, this juice is 
not acented, at least to our coarse organisations; and in 
these cases the chief mode of attraction to the insects is 
the bright colour of some part ofthe flower, generally 
the corolla, or, when this is absent, occasionally the 
calyx. We see from this the reason of the law, that 
very brightly-coloured: or large, conspicuous, variegat- 
ed flowera, are seldom scented, while highly scented 
flowers are often inconspicuous, or, if coloured, are, 
at least, not variegated. We may contrast, for instance, 
the sweetly scented Daphne Primrose, Sweet Violet, 
Lily of the Valley, Rose, Hyacinth, Evening Primrose, 
Lime tree, Mignonette, Amaranth, &c., all with in- 
conspicuous flowera, or, if large and conspicuous, 
of uniform unvariegated colour, with the brilliantly- 
variegated but comparatively or quite scentless Fritillary, 
Pelargonium, larger and smaller Convolvulus, Tropo- 
lum, Mimulus, Ranunculus, Pansy, &c. We have seen 
how the bright colour and sweet scent of flowers aid in 
attracting to them insects in search of their food; but 
not yet how thisis of advantage tothe plant itself. If 
we notice a butterfly or a bee while rifling the sweets 
in a flower, we shall see a quantity of pollen dust almost 
invariably sprinkled over its head or other part of its 
body. This is independent of the great quantity of pollen 
which hive and bumble bees carry away on their thighs, 
which they purposely rob from the fluwers and which 
they take home to their nests, where it forms the “ bee 
bread” which they store up for their young while in the 
larva state. The arrangement of the parts of the flower, 
indeed, is almost always such that, when withdrawing its 
proboscis from the corolla-tube or other part where the 
honey 1s secreted, it must necessarily come tmto contact 
with one or more of the anthers, and thus carry off some 
of the pollen, which it lodges on the stigma of the next 
flower of the same species which it enters. Thus, in those 
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flowers in which the pistil and stamens are mature at 
diffirent times, the pollen is conveyed from the mature 
anther in one flower to the mature stigma in another 
flower which has opened a little earlier or a little later, 
and cross-fertilisation is thus effected. The vegetable 
kingdom is full of contrivances for this carrying of pollen, 
by means of insects, and for rendering self-fertilisation 
impossible, or at least very difficult. In the Salvia the 
anther is at one end of the cross-bar lightly affixed, 
across the end of the filament, the other end of the 
cross-bar being unprovided with an anther. When a 
bee inserts its proboscis into the flower its head strikes 
against the end of the cross-bar which has no anther, 
turas it right over, the end of the filament being the 
fulcrum, and tips the pollen out of the anther on to the 


back of the insect, and it is thus carried to another 
fiower. 


FERTILISATION oF ORCHIDS. 


A very remarkable series of contrivances for effecting 
cross-fertilisation has been illustrated, with great patience 
and ingenuity, by Mr. Darwin, in the case of British 
Orchids, both the common meadow species and those 
which grow especially oa the chalk hills of the southern 
counties, Mr. Darwin found that if one of these Orchids 
is covered over with muslin gauze so as to prevent the 
visits of insects, it never perfects any seed; indeed, the 
structure of the floweris such as to render self-fertilisation 
all but impossible. The pollen does not in these plants 
exist in separate grains, but is glued together into elub- 
shaped masses called pollinia, placed immediately above 
the stigma, so that they could hardly, of their own accord, 
come In contact with it. These pollinia are attached to a 
viscid disc at the base. The Orchids are chiefly visited 
by butterflies and moths. When one of these inserts ita 
‘sey into the tube of the flower which contains the 

oney, its head necessarily strikes against this viscid disc, 
which it detaches and carries away with the pollinia 
adhering to it. In Darwin's admirable work on the 
“Fertilisation of Orchids,” a masterpiece of experimental 
rescarch, which every one interested in the subject ought 
to read, is a drawing of the head of a moth, which he 
actually captured, with quite a number of these pollinia 
adhering toit, After the removal of the pollinia a very 
curious change takes place in their position in con- 
sequence of their exposure to the air. After a few mi- 
nutes’ exposure the viscid substance at the disc seta, or 
becomes bard, and in so doing changes the direction of 
the pollinia from vertical to nearly horizontel. The 
result of this is, that when the moth, with one of these 
poliinia attached to its proboscis, enters another flower, it 
must necessarily strike the pollinia against the stigma, and 
thus detach a sufficient quantity of the pollen of which 
it 1s composed to ensure the fertilisation of the ovule. All 
these processes may be followed by removing the pollinia 
from the flower of any common Orchid by means of a 
pinor fine pencil, instead of the proboscis of an insect. 
In Coryanthes the contrivance is. still more remarkable. 
“This Orchid has part of its labellum or lower lip hol- 
lowed out into a great bucket, into which drops of almost 
pure water continually fall from her secreting horns which 
stand above it, and when the bucket is half full, the water 
overflows by a spout on one side. The basal part of the 
labellum stands over the bucket, and is itself hollowed out 
into a sort of chamber with two lateral entrances. Within 
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this chamber there are curious fleshy ridges. The most 
ingenious man, if he had not witnessed what takes place, 
could never have imagined what purpose all these parts 
serve. But Dr. Criiger saw crowds of large humble-bees 
visiting the gigantic flowers of this Orchid—not in order 
to suck nectar, but to gnaw off the ridges within the 
chamber above the bucket: in doing this they frequently 
pushed each other into the bucket, and thetr wings being 
thus wetted they could not fly away, but were compelled 
to crawl out through a passage formed by the spout or 
overflow. Dr. Criiger saw a continual procession of bees 
thus crawling out of theirinvoluntary bath. The passage 
is narrow, and is roofed over by a column, so that a bee, 
in forcing its way out, first rubs its back against the 
viscid stigma, and then sgainst the viscid glands of 
the pollen-masses. The pollen-masses are thus glued 
to the back of the bee which first bappens to crawl 
out through the passage of a lately-expanded flower, and 
are thus carried away. When the bee, thus provided, 
flies to another flower, orto the same flower a second 
time, and is pushed by its comrades into the bucket, and 
then crawls out by the passage, the pollen-mass necessa- 
tily first comes into contact with the viscid stigina, and 
adheres to it, and the flower is fertilised. Now, at last, 
we see the full use of every part of the flower—of. the 
water-secreting horns, of the bucket half full. of water, 
which prevents the bees from flying away, and forces them 
to fall out through the spout, and rub against the properly- 
placed viscid pollen-masses and the viscid stigma. The 
construction of the flower in another closely-allied Orchid, 
the Catasetum, is widely different, though serving the 
sante end, and is equally curious. Beea visit these flowers, 
like those of the Coryanthes, in order to gnaw the 
labellum; in doing this, they inevitably touch a long, 
tapering, seusitive projection, or, as I have called it, the 
atenna, This atenna, when touched, transmits a sensation 
or vibration toa certain membrane, which is instantly 
ruptured; this sets free a spring, by which the pollen-mass 
is shot forth like an arrow in the right direction, and 
adheres ‘by its viscid extremity to the back of ‘the’ bee. 
The pollen-mass of the male plant—for the sexes are sepa- 
rate in this Orchid—is thus carried to the flower of the 
female plant, where it is brought into contact with the stig. 
ma, which is viscid enough to break certain elastic threads, 
and, retaining the pollen, fertilisation is effected.” To 
illustrate the extraordinary variety in Nature’s contrivan- 
ces, it may be reer that one species—the curious 
Bee Orchis offers a remarkable contrast to this ordinary 
arrangement. This Orchis Darwin has never, after 
the most. diligent research, seen to be visited by insects ; 
and it, must, consequently, be self-fertilised. Accord- 
ingly, its pollinia are found to be of a different structure 
to those of other members of the family. Instead of 
standing stiff and upright, they have much longer 
stalks than is ordinarily the case, which, when mature, 
are flexible, and cause the pollen-masses to hang down 
in front of the stigma, against which any breath of wind 
would cause them to strike, and thus bring about self- 
fertilisation. It would seem as if different kinds of in- 
sects have a partiality for different Kinds of flowers, and 
even for different 2 en Plants with very large bell- 
shaped flowers are fertilised chiefly by large moths he- 
longing to the tribe of sphinxes, and by large beetles of 
the cockchafer or rosechafer kind. The largest-flowered 
of Europeart plants—the Pseony, the Rose, the large 


white Convoivulus of the hedges, ard the Evening Prim- 
rose—are fertilised in this way. The Evening Primrose, 
which opens about sunset, is visited by the largest kinds 
of night flying moths, which are attracted from great dis- 
tances by its delicate scent. The connection thus opened 
out between the animal and vegetable worlds, and their 
mutual dependence one on another, is almost infinite. 
Many plants would appear to depend for their fertilisation 
on the visits of one particular insect, native to the dis- 
tricts where it grows ; and, therefore, if transplanted to 
another country, or another climate, where this particular 
insect is not found, although they may flower aburidant- 
ly, they will not produce fertile seeds, The American 
ucea, for instance, which flowers with us, but never 
bears fruit, has lately been found to owe ita fertilisation 
to a particular species of moth, which has its proboscis 
extraordinarily modified to obtain the nectar from the 
flowers of this plant only. Many of the exotic plants 
growh in our gardens, though thriving and flowering 
freely, are never known to produce seeds, doubtless from 
the absence of the insects specially adapted to fertilise them. 
This is the case with the Yellow Jessamine, so commonly 
seen flowering in the depth of winter, anative of Japan, 
and with the Galycanthus, or All-spice tree. There is a 
species of Orchis with the nectary of prodigious length (114 
inches have been measured in specimens cultivated in 
Kurope) called, from this circumstance, Angrecum ses- 
uipedale, which long taxed Mr. Darwin's ingenuity as to 
the mode by which it could be fertilised, the nectar 7 
occupying 14 inch of the whole length of the nectary.' He 
predicted, in his “ Fertilisation of Orchids,” that an 
insect must exist in its native country (Madagascar) with 
a proboscis long enough to reach to the bottom of ' the 
nectary ; and, quite recently, this has been proved to be 
actually the case. | _ = 
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ToMATOERS IN A New Fassion.-—-Flie following method of. prepar- 
ing tomatoes for the table is delicious. Take good ripe tomatoes, 
cut them in slices, and sprinkle over them finely-pulverised white 
sugar, then add claret sufficient to cover them. 





The largest’ orchard in the world 1s said to be that of Robert 
McKinstry at Hudson, N. ¥. He has 24,000 apple-trees, 1,700 
pears, 4,000 cherries, 500 peaches, 203 plums, 200 crabs, 1,600 
vines, 600 currants, and 200 chestnuts. The orchard is intersected 
by over six mites of roads, and is bounded by a continuous row of 
apple-trees set ten feet apart for four aud 4 ali miles. Hia apple 
crop last year was 30,000 barrels, _ 





“ AaRonoMY’ IN Feance.—France now counts twenty “ agro- 
nomical” stations, where farmers can have soils, manures, plauta, 
&c., analysed for a very small fee. There are plots of ground 
attached to these “field laboratories,” where purely scientific 
agricultural problems are solved by direct experiment. The farm 
schools are institutions apart, and are taore and more assuming 
the valuable réle of representing the most approved practices 
specially adapted tothe husbandry of their region. There is a 
total of one hundred and forty-seven of those stations in Rurope, 





 Scent-YreLpie PLants.—The extent of land devoted to the 
cultivations of scent-yielding plants is far greater than many 
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suppose it tobe, Of roses, in Bulgaria, there ape 50,00 acres ; 


lavender and peppermint, at Milcham, 250 acrea; violets, at Nice 
and Mentone, 300 acres ; orris-roct, Italy, 400 acres; geraniums, 
Valentia, 250 acres ; lemon-grass, Ceylon, 600 acres ; citronella and 
patchouly, Singapore, 270 acres ; jasmine, acacia, and tuberose, 
Cannes, 400 acres; orange aud lemon, Sicily and Bergamo, 1,500 
acres. Farms exist in Timgur and Malaya of which no accurate 
account can be given. 


SNAKES AND THE GeRANIUM.—In South Africa, We are told, 
geranium has tle reputation of being a guard against snakes, 
which, itis said, avoid the plant as though it were poisonous, 
We are reminded that, though the flowers of the geranium 
are scentless, the leaves contain a quantity of volatile otl, with 
more or lesa pungent odours; and itis stated that no snake will 
come pear a bed of these flowers. A missionary in South Africa 
has surrounded his house with a cordon of geraniums, with the 
result that it is never visited by these unwelcome iutraders. The 
discovery of this property in the geranium is attributed to the 


Kafiira. 





How ro Preserve Frowers.—flowers may be preserved in a 
fresh state for a considerable time by keeping them in a moist 
atmosphere. Those who love tosee plenty of fresh flowers in 
their parlours or sitiing-rooms wiil be gratified by adopting the 
following plau. Pour water into a flat porcelain orglasa dish. 
Set a vase of flowers in the dish, and over it place a bell glass, 
with ita rim io the weter. The air which surrounds the flowers, 
being confined beneath the bell glass, is kept continually moist 
with the water which rise with it in the form of vapour, Aa 
fast aa the water is condenged, it runs down the sides of the bell 
glass back into the dish; and, if means were taken to enclose the 
water on the outside ofthe bell glass, ao as to prevent its evaporat- 
ing into the air of the sitting-room, the atmosphere around the 
flowera would remain continually damp. Those who wish to 
“linger on the beauty” of a rare flower or bouquet, will be repaid 
by thia experiment. It can be tried on a small scale by invert- 
ing a tumbler over a rose-bud ina saucer of water, - 





CHARACTER IN GaRkneNns.— Were each to consult his own taste 
in the garden, instead of imitating his neighbour, every garden, 
large or small, would assume a character of its own. This would 
give variety and the sense of novelty or individuality to each 
garden, which could hardly fail to euhance the pleasure to be had 
from it. The garden is the very place in which to ride a hobby, 
it is much safer to do eo than in any other occupation—for horti- 
cultural hobbies are always innocent, harmless, and relatively to 
others, cheap. One lady, for instance, delights in Lilies—let her 
garden, therefore, be mainly a garden of Lilies. Another cares 
for nothing but Roses—what more charming than a garden of 
Roses! Another rejoices in spring flowers above all others—iet 
her's be a spring garden, And so with all other plants, trees, 
shrubs, and flowers. Each man and woman's garden should 
Wirror forth, as it were, the individual taste. By amateurs select- 
ing to grow most of those they like, room enough would be found 
to do their favourites justice,—D, T, Fisa, 





THe Garpener’s Lire.— Thus we associate gardens and or- 
charde with the perfect condition of mankind. Gardeners ourselves 
by birthright, we also mythologize and plant our Edens in the 
roidst of ua, like onr ancestors; the sacredness of earth and heaven 
still clinging to the tiller of the ground. Him we esteem the 
pattern man, the most favoured of any. His labours havea charm. 
ing innocence, They yield the gaing of a self-respect denied to 
other callings. His isan ocenpation friendly to every virtue; the 
freest of any from covetousuess aud debasing cares. 16 ia full of 
honest profits, manly labours, and brings aad administers all 
necessaries ; gives the largest leisure for study and recreation, 
while it answers most tenderly the hospitalitiea of friendship and 
the claims of home. The delight of children, the pastime of 
women, the privilege of the poor man as it is the ornament of the 


gentleman, the praise of the scholar, the security of the citizen, it 


places man in his truest relation to the world in which he lives, 
Aud he who is insensible to these pleasures, muat lack some 
chord in the barp of humanity, worshipping, if he worship, at some 
strange shrine. Who loves a garden stil! his Eden keeps; peren- 
nial pleasurea plants, and wholesome harvesta reap.”— ALLCOTT— 


TABLETS, 





GArDens IN New GuINEA.—Some notion of the luxuriance of 
the vegetation of the Malay Coast may be got from the following: 
—So thickly is the coast of Astrolabe Gulf covered with vegetation 
that houses sre almost invisible, the only signa of habitation 
being perhaps columns of smoke. If, however, more careful 
observation be made, separate groups of Cocoa-nuat Palms will 
be noticed. The plantationa or gardens of the natives are seldom 
laid out near their buts, but, for the sake of security, are hidden 
in the jungle, A clésring is made by cutting down the under- 
wood, apd, after it has been dried in the aun, it ie set on fire. 
The space thus prepared is then surrounded by a hedge, consist- 
ing of two rows of akind of Sugarcane (Saccharum spontaneum), 
which soon takes root, the opposite stems being fastened together 
with Liapas, and the space between the rows filled with rough- 
hewn logs, Jn less than a mouth’s time a new plantation is put 
in full order and planted with Bananas, Sugar-cane, and the 
Colocasia and Dioscorea. The tools which are used for this pur- 
pose are very simple, being the udja, a strong stick about two 
yards io length, and sharpened at one end—the implement of the 
men; and the udja-sab, which is used by the women, a kind of 
small spade. The Papuana have throughout the year a rotation of 
fruit and vecetables, Every day the women go forth to fetch 
from the plantations what is necessary for the same evening and 
the following morning. The coast people have the most property 
in cultivated land, 


ee 


LEavVES AND TREES.—It might appear not unadvisable that 
every leaf shold, as it grew. pay a small tax to the etalk for 
ita sustenance, so that there might be no fear of any number 
of leaves being too oppressive to their bearer: which, accordingly, 
is just what the leaves do, Each, from the moment of its 
complete majority, paysa stated tax to the stalk, that ta to 
say, collects tor it s certain amount of wood, or materials for 
wood, and sends this wood, or what ultimately becomes wood, 
down the stalk, to add to its thickness, As the leaves, if they 
did not thus contribute to their own support, would soon be 
too heavy for the spray ; so if the apray, with its family of leaves, 
contributed nothing to the thicknesa of the branch, the leaf fami- 
lies would secon break down under their suataining loads, Each 
leaf adda to the thickness of the shoot, branch, and stem, with se 
perfect an order and regularity of duty, that from every leaf in all 
the countless crowd at the tree's summit one slender fibre, or at 
least fibre’s thickness of wood, descends through shoot, through 
spray, through branch, through stem; and having thus added in its 
due proportion to form the strength of the tree, labours yet farther 
and more painfully to provide for its security ; and thrusting for- 
ward into the root, loses nothing of its mighty energy until, min- 
ing through the darkness, it has taken holdin cleft of rock or 
depth of earth ag extended as the sweep of its green crest in the 
free air. . . If ever in autanin a ponsiveness fall on us as 
the leaves drift by in their fading, may we not wisely look up ia 
hope to their mighty monuments? Behold how fair—-how far 
prolonged in arch and aisle, the avenues of the valleys, the fringes 
of the hills | so stately, so eternal, the Joy of man, the comfort of all 
living creatures, the glory of the earth—they are but the monu- 
ments of those poor leaves that fit faintly past us as thay do. 
Let them not pass without our understanding their last counsel 
and example—that we also, careless of monument by the grave, 
may build itin the world—-monument by which men may 
tanght to remember not where we died, but where we lived — 
“" Modern Painters,” vol. y, 


How To pry Pruants.—The materiale recommended for this 
purpose by the Rev, George Henslow, sre common cartridge- 
paper, thick white blotting paper, cotton wadding. and 
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millboard, all cut to the same size. The planta should be | size—under the treatment that is too generally meted out to 


gathered in dry weather, and scon after the flowers open, 
when their colours are brightest. Succulent plants (such 
as Daffodils, Orchises, or Stonecrops) should be put into 
scalding water, with the exception of the flowers, for 4 
minute or two, then laid on a cloth todry. Arrange the speci- 
Mens and papers in the following order:—Millboard, cartridge- 
paper, wadding (split open, and the glazed side laid next to the 
cartridge-paper), blotting-paper; the specimens baving small 
pieces of wadding placed within and around the flowers, to draw 
off all the moisture as quickly a8 possible, blotting-paper, wadding 
as before, cartridgze-paper, millboard. When the specimens, &c., 
are thus arranged, heavy weights should be put on them: about 
80 lbs. the first day, 60 Iba. afterwards. Remove them from un- 
der presanre in a day or two; carefully take away the papers, &c, 
except the blotting-papers between which the specimens are 
placed ; put these in a warm air to dry, whilst the removed pa- 
pers. &., are dried in the sun or by the fire. When dry (It not 
-warm) placa them in the same order aa before ; put all under the 
heavier pressure fora few days, when (if not succulent) they will 
be dry. Flowers of different colours require different treatment 
to preserve their colours. Blue flowers must be dried with heat 
either under a case of hot sand before a fire, with a hot iron, or 
in a cool oven. Red flowera are injured by heat, they require to 
be washed with muriatic acid, diluted in spirits of wine, to fix 
the colour, Ove part of acid to three parts of sprita is about the 
proportion. The best brush with which to apply this mixture 
is the head of a Thistle when in seed, as the acid destroys a hair 
pencil, and injures wherever it touches, except glass or china ; 
therefore it should be used with great care. Many yellow 
flowers turn green even after they bave remained some weeks; 
they must, therefore, be dried repeatedly before the fire, 
‘and again after they are mounted on paper, and kept in a 
dry place. Purple flowers require aa much care, or they soon 
turn a light brown, White flowers will turn brown if handled 
or bruised before they are dried. Daisies, Pansies, and some 
other flowers must not be removed from under pressure for two 
or three days, or the petals will curl up. As all dried plants 
(Ferns excepted) are linbie to be infested by minute insects, 
a small quantity of the poison, corrosive sublimate, dissolved 
in apirits of wine, should be added to the paste, which it will 
also preserva from mould. The beat cement for fixing the 
specimens on to the paper or cardboard is gum paste, It is 
composed of thick gum-water and flour mixed in warm 
water, by adding the two together warm, and of a consistency that 
will run off the hair brush, 
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Origtual Articles. 





THE FLOWER GARDEN. 





THE ROSE. 
SOILS. 


There is certainly no subject thatis so generally neglected by 
the majority of amateur gardeners as the proper selection of soils, 
in which to grow Rosea ; the too prevalent idea seems to be that 
We must take a soil as we find it, no matter whether itis Jight 
or heavy, rich or poor, wet oc dry—in whatever atate nature has 
left it, we must be therewith content. And herein lies the 
secret of half.the failures and consequent grumblings as to the 
impossibility of growing good Roses that weso frequently hear 
nhout, But is the soil found in most of our Indian Gardens (that 
is where it has been well cultivated) unsuited for Rose culture ? 
We certainly thick not; on the contrary, we are inclined to be- 
lieve that itis generally better adap for the purpose than 
the majority of soils found even in the most favored districts of 
Eugland. But thereisno soil in the world that would grow 
Roses—that ia Roses perfect in shape and form, and of good 


them by our native gardeners, especially where their em- 
ployers de not take sufficient interest te personally superintend 
the management of their gardens. We remember an incident 
that came under our notice a year or two since, a very enthu- 
siastic amateur, (one of Fiora’a butterfly acquaintances who com- 
mence at a furious pace and almost invariably break down 
before they are half through the race) determined to form a Rosa- 
rium, and for this purpoze a piece of ground was selected that had 
formerly been used ag a vegetable garden, but had remained 
entirely untilled for nearly three years, This waa levelled, dug 
up to the depth of about six inches only, and the plants put in 
early in February. Theae consisted of a really fine collection 
of young plants in about one hundred and fifty varieties; they 
were planted three feet apart each way, and a small quautity of 
half rotten cow manure was given at the time of planting. They 
were watered freely for the first month or 90, aud allowed to 
grow as they liked, without being cut back at all. After the 
first two months they were left almost entirely to themselves, 
tho owner’s ardour even then having commenced to cool down, 
being in all probability disappointed that he had vot reaped 
the enormous crops of flowers that he had drawn such vivid 
pictures of in his imagination. All through the rainy season 
they were left to take care of themselves. Iu October an 
attempt was made to prune them, and while this operation 
waa in progress they happened to attract the notice of an old Ro- 
sarian whose curiosity was excited at what at a distance appear- 
ed n wonderful vigorous growth, considering the short time the 
ground had been planted. Ou nearer examination, however, those 
rampant shoots which had been the pride and admiration of their 
owner proved to be simply suckers from the stocks of Rosa Gi- 
qaniea on which the Roses had been grafted, On going care- 
fully through the plants, it was found that more than half the 
number of Roses planted bad succumbed, and the remainder 
were in sucha weakly state as to render their resuscitation al- 
Most an impossibility. When this fact was explained to the 
unfortunate owner, he was at first incredulous, Could it be 
possible that those glorious shoots which he had so frequently 
pictured aa being laden with Marie Baumans, Antoine Moutona, 
A. K. Williams, and other prominent members of Rose society, 
were in reality worthlesa briers, and, what is worse, had been the 
murderara of the foster children that they bad undertaken to 
support t Ultimately convinced that such indeed was- the case, 
instead of candidly admitting tliat the failure had been due to 
his own negligence, some excuse must be found, and what so easy 
as to blame the aoil, Yes undoubtedly his soil was unsuited for 
growing Roses, It isa curious fact that almost every failure in 
gardening is atiributed either to bad soil or climatic influences, 
Do such men think that all soils should be of the same uature as 
in that Elysium so happily described by one of England's greatest 
poets, where-it is but necessary to “ Tickle the soil with a hoe aud 
it will bring forth a flower ?" : 

Roses, ag is well known, will succeed fairly well in the majority 
of soils where the land is not absolutely too wet, or ou the other 
hand of too light and sandy a nature. Where the former is the 
ease, it can generally be remedied by providing efficient drainage ; 
this will of course nainly depend on the degree of elevation, go 
as to admit ofa free outflow of all surplus water, for there is 
nothing so prejrdicial to the Rose asa stagnant soil, Where 
the aoil is too light and sandy this may be overcome by the addi- 
tion of good strong loam or ey ; but these must be thoroughly 

ulverised before being applied, otherwise they cannot he easily 
incorporated with the natural soul, Of course where this has to be 
done to a great exteut it becoines a rather expetsive undertaking, 
but in Rose growing, aain everything else, unless we are prepared 
to do our work thoroughly we had better not undertake todo it at 
all, for a hundred plants well grown will invariably give infinitely 
more pleasure than a thousand that had uo trouble bestowed on 
them. 

Where the soil is also deficient in strength, it becomes necessary 
to make a careful selection of the varieties that shoul! be grown, 
It is far better to grow a small number of vigorous, strong consti- 
tutioned kinds, than to extend the list to an indefinite quantity 
of weak growing sorts, that only succeed properly when grown 
under the most favoured conditions, The Reverend 8, Reynolds 
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‘Hole, in his admirable work on the Rose, gives the following in- 
‘structions regarding the preparation and improvement of soil. 
«The firat thing to do with acold adhesive. clay is to drain it, 


and to drain it well, When water stagnates around the roota of 


a plant, they cannot receive the air or the warmth which are 
alike essential to their health, pay life. Cus your drains, with a 
good fall, straight, and 4 feet deep; aud do not forget when you 
have made them, to lock from time to time, in seasona of wet, 
whether or no they are doing their doty. Use tiles, not fagots, 
which soon, iu most cases, become non-conductora. 

Having provided channels of escape for the superabundant 
moisture, make itas easy as may be, in the next place, for the 
moisture to reach them. ‘Trench your grouod, and by exposing 
it to atmospheric influence, make it as porous aud friable as you 
can, Then consider what additions you may introduce to its 
improvement, “anything,” writes Morton, in bis work upon Nature 
and property of soils, “ which will produce permanent friability 
upon clay soils—-such as sand, cinders, lime, soot, burnt clay, loose 
light vegetable matter, or long unfermented manure—will alter 
its texture and improve its quality,” Of these, having tried them 
fairly, 1 have found that which is happily the closest to our hand 
(like a thousand other privileges and blessings had we but eyea to 
see them) to be the moet advantageous—I mean burnt clay. Some 
of our modern writers and lecturers speak of it as of a recent 
discovery; Lut the Romans knew it, and used incinerated soils 
two thousand years befure Sir Humphrey Davy wrote,—" The 
process of burning renders the soil less comipact, less tenacious 
‘and retentive of moisture, and properly employed, may couvert 
matter that wae atiff, damp, and in consequence cold, into one 
‘powdery, dry, and warm, and moch more proper as a bed for 
vegetable life.” Let those Rosarians, therefore, who have heavy 
tenacious avila, having first tapped their dropsical patients, by 
drain and trench, promote their coalesceuce by a combination 
of ancient and modern, external and interna!, pharmacy, 
Let them unite the old custom of cautery, as they burn their 
elay, with the mew precepts of bomesopathy, simi’ semilibue 
curantur, And: with this object let them save every thing, as 
they were wont to do in our achool-days when the festival of 
Fawkes drew nigh fur a bonfire, Keep the prutings of your 
Rosary, that new Ruses, like the Phoenix, may spring from the 
funernl-pyre; preserve all other pranings, decayed vegetables, 
haulm, roots, refuse, rubbish, weeds,—~ : 
| * Since nought so vile, that on the earth doth live, 

- Butto the earth some special good doth girs, 


and when you have a goodly omnium gatherum, mnke ready 
your furnace, Arrange your thorna and more inflammable ma- 
terial asa base, then an admixture of more aolid fuel from your 
stores, lighteniug and condensing alternately, and in the centre 
disposing some large pieces de résiatance, such as old tree stumps, 
useless pieces of rottiug timber, and the like, which, once fairly 
on fire, will go smouldering on for a fortnight. On this heap, 
well kindled, and around it, place your clay, renewing it contt- 
nually ag the fire breaks through, The pilemust be watched, 
so that the flames may be thus constantly suppressed, the 
clay burnt gradually and not charred to brickdust. “The ashes 
of burnt soil are said- to be best,” writes Morton, “when they 
are bluckest; black ashes are said to be produced by slow 
combustion, and red ashes by a strong fire.” Blend these ashes 
with the parent soil, intermixiog lime, rammel, or aand (if you 
can get them), and then there remains, so faras the soil is con- 
cerned, but ona addition to be made, and of this we will treat 
presently, 

First crossing, if you please, the little bridge which divides my 
Rosa-gardeus, aud passing over the narrow streamlet, from a cold 
clay soil, fertilised by cultivation, toa hight, porous, feeble loam, 
best described by a labourer digging it, when he said, “it had uo 
more nalur init than work’us soup.” Nor was it ever my inten- 
tion to try Roses in this meagre material, until a friend happened 
one day to say of it, “No man in England could grow Roses there,” 
Then, fired by a noble ambition or pene ed perverseness, which- 
ever you please, I resolved to make the experiment. IF took a 
spade as soon as he waa gone, for a happy thought had struck me 
that this soil might resemble that boy-beloved confection, triffe, 
which, thin, frothy, and tasteless in the upper stratunt, has below 
n delicious subsoil of tipsy-cake and jam, So I found out in my 
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garden, not far from the’ surface, a dark, fat, greasy marl, rich as 


_the nuptial almond-paste, and. looking as though the rain had 


waslied tnte it all the goodness of the upper ground, The leay 
and the fat, the froth and the preserves, were soon mixed for mp 
hy the spnde afuresuid ; and in this soil, trenched and exposed 
to the air for a few weeks afterwards, I planted my Briers, 
Then followed the manure of which I have yet to speak, and 
in due course the Roses. These in their first summer, 1865, 
(Ido not chrouicle my success: from egotism but aa facta for the 
eucouragement of otbera), won the two first prizes at Birminug- 
ham, aud two seconds at the Crystal Palace, with very Little 
assistance from their allies over the water; and in 1868 from 
“Maiden” Stocks—te, from Briera budded in 1867—-I won 
fourteen prizes out of sixteen collections shown, including that 
which wag then considered the champion prize of all, the first 
awarded to amateurs at the Grand National Show of the Royal 
Horticultural Society, 

In this case, ag with the heavy clay, the remedy lay close to 
the disease, and in very many similar casey it will be found 
that, by intermixing the stronger and more tenacious sub-soil 
with the surface, fertility may be secured. If not in actual 
proximity, the elemeut required for a defective soil—clay, for 
exanple, when saud predominates—may be procured generally 
at no great distance, and may be fetched in a waggon ora 
wheelbarrow in accordance with ways and meaus. Let Horti- 
culture in this matter learn a jesson from her younger sister ; and 
let the gardever who is whimpering over his rood of uakindly 
soil remember what the farmer has done and ia doing, the wide 
world over, anid the forest and the fea, And such pusillanimity 
is specially cumic in the case of a Scotsman or Englishman, whe 
is surrounded by a thousand proofs of triumphaut cultural skill; 
who may walk, from dawn to dusk, among golden corn, where 
once the antlered monarch spent his life, unscared by hound 
or arrow; among flocks and herds, kuee deep in herbage, where 
fifty years ago the black cock crowed amid the purple heather, 
where | , : : 
7 “The cook wag swimming inthe reedy pond, are 

Beside the water-hen so soan affrighted ; 2 . 
And where, by whispering sedge, the herou, fond 

OF solitude, alighted,” 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS, 





SELECTION OF VARIETIES. 


There are now such an enormous number of yarietiaa in culti- 
vation that this is a task of no ordinary difficulty to the novice. 
The following selection, recommended by one of the most reliable 
Euglish growers, can be relied upon as containing all the best 
varieties in the various sections, 


SECTION I, 


CHINESE OR LARGE-FLOWERED CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 


Aimée Ferritre, white, tipped pink 
Alfonso, plowing crimson, tipped gold 
Alfred Salter, rosy-lilac, very large 
Alma, rose-crimson 
Anpie Salter, yellow 
Antonelli, salmon orange 
Ariadne, creain aud rose 
Astrolabe 
Auten multiflora, fine yellow 
Avalanche, suow-white 
Barbara, rich bright golden yellosy 
Beauty, peach-blush 
- Beauty of Stoke, deep golden yellow 
Beethoven, bronze-red : 
Baverley, ivory-white 
Bionde Beatty, white with rose 
Christmas Number, pure white, incurved, very Inte floweriug 
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Countess of Dudley, deap lilac, very large 

Dr. Rozas, bright crimeou 

Dr. Sharp, fine crimson 

Duchess of Manchester, white, fine flower 

Duchess of Roxburgh, orange and rose, ingurred 

Emma, early purple 

Eroprese of India, pure white 

Faust, crimson-purple, fine 

George Peabody, white, margined purple 

Gloria Mundi, brilliant golden-yeliow 

Golden Ball, bright orange 

Golden Beveriey, golden ane yollow 

Golden Christiue, goiden-buff, large and fine 

Golden Eagle, Indian red and gold 

Golden Empress of India, very large and fine 

Golden George Glenny, very fine 

Golden Queen of England, yellow 

Grange Lodge Rival, blush-white 

Guernsey Nugget, primrose- yellow 

Hackney Holmes, lower half of petals rich chestnut red, other 
half bright yellow 

Heloise, creamish-white, aya deap yellow, extra fine 

Hero of Stoke Newington, rosy-biush to purple 

Hetty Barker, a fine peachy white 

Jardin des Plantes, fine golden-yellow 

John Salter, crimson-red 

Julia Largravere, crimson, fine 

Katherine Talfourd, golden-amber 

L'Orient, mahogany colour 

Lady Hardinge, delicate rose, very fine 

Lady St. Clair, white, extra good 

Lady Slade, a fine lilac 

Lord Derby, very dark purple, incurved 

Luna, golden-yellow, tipped brown 

* Madame Risux, soft peach colour, changing to creamy-white _ 

Madame Roux, reddish-amaranth, the reverse of the florets 
light violet ; 

Marechal Duroc, fine rose 

Madame Cuizette, dark rose, changing to pale rose 

Mademoiselle Marche, white, with yellow centre 

Mazeppa, incurved, shaded red 

Meteor, cinnamon-purple tinted. 

Mies Mary Morgan, delicate pink, fine 

Model, bright rosy-pink, large and double 

Monsieur Bonamy Ainé, clear amaranth, florets toothed and 
recurved | . 

Monsieur Elid, bright amaranth, silvery reflexions 

Mount Edgecumbe, white, tinted rose 

Mr, Bunn, av improvement on Beverley 

Mr. George Glenny, light amber 

Mr. Howe, orange-amber, very fine 

Mrs. Bruulees, {Indian red, tipped gold r 

Mrs, Cunningham, large white, fine variety 

Mre, Dixon, rich golden-yellow, very fine 

Mrs. Halliburton, sulphur white 

Mrs. Heale, pure white 

Mrs. John Crossfield, a sport from White Globe, bright rose, 
light centre | 

Mrs. Rundle, fine white 

Mrs, Sharp, pinkish- rose, ineurved 

Mrs. W. Shupman 

Nil desperandum, dark-red and orange 

Paganei, rosy lilac 

Pink Perfection, soft pink, with darker shade 

Prince Alfred, rose and carminoe, incurved 

Priuce Louis of Hesse, pale pink, tncurved 

Prince of Wales, dark purple-violet 

Princess, soft llac-piuk 

Priucess of ‘Teck, pure white, finely incurved 

Priucess of Wales, pearl-white 

Progne, amaranth or deep crimson 

Queen of Eugland, large white 

Renown, bright orange, incurved 

Rifleman, ruby-red, finely incurved 

Sam Slick, ruby-red, tipped brown 
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Semiramis, fine white, tinted with pale yellow 
St. Patrick, ruby-red 

Veuus, lilac-peach, large and beautiful 

Virgin Queen, pasa white 

White Christine, white, large pure, glabe 
White Evo, fiue, exquisite form — 

White Veuus, pure white, fiuely incurved 


SECTION IT. 
CHRYSANTHEMUMS—ANEMONES-FLOWERED, 
Acquisition, bright rose-lilac aud yellow dise ; centre high and 


pound, 


Atargulle, white with yellow centre ; a very large flower. 

Bijou, bright rosy purple; guard florets broad and atiff, disc 
high and finely formed. . 

Fuir Margaret, delicate rose-piuk, a distinct and pleasing eolour. 

Finette, delicate lilac-peach with lighter centre ; guard florets 
broad and well arranged. 

Fleur de Marie, a splendid large white flower, 

Georges Sand, red with gold centre ; a very attractive variety. 

Gluck, golden yellow ; a very fine flower. 

Lady Margaret, large white anemone, with double row of guard 
florets. | 3 

L' Africaine, deep crimson, shaded dark brown, and tipped gold- 
en yellow; golden centre, 

Madame Clos, a large rosy violet flower with whitish refldc- 
tions ; yellow centre. 

Madame Thérése Clos, white, with very slight rose tint; a ‘very 
large flowar. " 

Mademoiselle Cabrol, 4 fina full flower of immense size; silvery 
white with rose centre. : 

M. Chaté, a beautifully formed flower ; outer florets rosy peach; 
centre white, tipped rose. 

Miss Eyre, blush, with yellow centre, medium size, dwarf habit 
aud very free, a 

Mrs. Pethers, rosy lilac; a beautiful flower. | 

Prince of Anemones, large lilac blush, with fine high contre. 

Princesa Louise, delicate rosy lilac, with a full bigh centre ; very 


- fine, Aa 


Princess Marguerite, lilac-pink, with lighter centre. 
Virginale, pure white; a very dwarf late-flowering variety. 


a 


SECTION IIT. 
JAPANESE CHRYSANTHEMUMS, 


Abd-el-Kader, rich erimpon-marocn. i 
Arlequin, brilliant crimson, striped with gold. 

Beautd Parfait, rosy-lilac, marked with white. : 
Bertier Rendaler, nankeen-yellow, curiously twisted centre. 
Boule de Neige, fine larger white. 

Ci Cyang, dark crimson, maculated with white. 

Comedie, clear rose, very double, 

Cossack, maroon and yellow. 

Cry Kang, light pink, thread-like flowers, 

Diamond, bronze, mixed with orange. 

Early Red Dragou, fiery crimson, goldon tips, dwarf, 
Elaine, white, double, free and early. 

Evecta superba, bright rose, broad petals, 

Fair Maid of Guernsey, puce White. 

Fanny Bouchariat, white, tinted rose, pure white tips. 
Fulgare, rosy-purple, long trwisted florets. 

Fulton, bright golden-yellow. 

Garnet, very bright blood-red, large size. 

Gloire de St. Martin, rose, tipped pure white. 

Gloire de ‘Toulouse, amaranth, crimson and white. - 
Gold Thread, gold aud bronze, 

Hiver de Fleur, large, pale buff colour, 

James Salter, lilac, large and good. 

Jane Salter, white, bordered and striped rosy-lilac. 

Jano, large, pure citron yellow. 

La Frisune, bright clear rose. 

La Nuit, reddish-crimson, the reverse of the florets golden 


yellow. | 
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La Nymphbe, delicate peach, shaded with white. 
La Palmyre Chinoise. 
La Pureté. . 
Lady Selbourne, a pure white, sport from James Salter, but the 
general character better than the type. 
L’ Ami de Coeur, a beantiful light rose, tipped white. 
Lutea striata, golden-yellow, striped with bronze, 
Madame Boucharlat Aind, canary-yellow, fine variety, 
Madame Lemoine, white, tiated yellow. 
Magnum Bonum, ‘tosy-lilac. 
Miron, fine yellow aud orange. 
M, Ardene, rich lilac, extra fine. 
M. Brunet, lilac colour, tipped white, 
fi. Crousse, coral-red, : 
M. Delause, rich reddisl-crimson, florets Jong and twisted. 
M. Lemoine, rich reddish-crimson, tipped bright yellow. 
M. Rieux, mahogany colour, changing to golden yellow and 
urple, oo 
u? Roux, beautiful dark reddish-crimson, marked with white 
in the centre. 
Mr, Barnes, rich buttercup-yellow. 
Nuit d’Automue, rich amaranth, distinct. 
Nuit d’Hiver, saffron tinted brown, large and good. 
Oracle, dark rosy-purple, early 
. Orphée, reddish-crimson = 
Paraol, golden-buif colour, shaded with rich salmon 
. Pere Delaux, rich velvety reddish-brown, very showy 
Perfection, bright salmon and yellow 
Peter the Great, lemon-yellow, very large, full and showy 
Purple King, purple 
- Red Dragon, red-chesinut, tipped yellow 
Red Gauntlet, dark crimgon, quite a new colour 
Reine des Beautea, smali, double, brilliant crimaon 
Rosa Bonheur, rich deep violet, shaded crimson 
Rose Supreme, delicate rose , 
‘Rosetta, dark rosy purple, novel and curious variety 
R. T. Bigges, rich crimson . 
Sarnia, white, with a beautiful lilac stripe, quite a new colour 
- Sceptre Toulousaine, bright-carmine-red . 
Seaostris, reddish-brown, yellow at the base of petals 
Soleil Levant, clear canary yellow, quilled 
Source d’Or, golden-yellow 
Sultana, good deep crimson 
Tendresse, soft chamois, bordered with rose 
The Czar, fiue clear lemon, broad florets, large and fine 
The Damio, pink and_rose 
Tragedie, violet rose, imbricated | 
‘Triomphe de la Rue de Chatelatel, salmon, shaded rose 


‘BECTION IV. 
PoMPoNE-FLOwWERD CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 


Adonis, rose aud ‘purple 

Aigle d'Or 

Albion | 

Amphills, scarlet-crimson 

Anna de Belocea; canary-white 
Aspasie, white, tinted sulphur 
Aurora, yellowish-ordnge = 

Barra, crimson, shaded to purple 
Berrol, rich golden-yellow 

Bijou de Horticulture, sulphur-white 
Bob, rich deap crimson, very full 
Brilliant, crimsou scarlet 

Brown Cedo Nulli, fine brown 
Capitaine Nemo, rosy-purple 

Cedo Nulli, very beautiful white 
Gendrillon, lilac 

Circle, deep yellow 

Danton, blush white 

Desaiz, bright yellow 

Delicata ; 

Dick Turpin, bright magenta, déep orange centre 
Erckman-Chatrian, purple-red, yellow tipped 





Fairy, lemon, with dark orange border. 
Fanny, rosy-red. . 

Figaro, golden yellow. 

Frederick Pike. 

General Canrobert, pure yellow. 

Golden Madame Domage. 

Golden Cedo Nulli, yellow-brown. 

Heels, bright amaranth. x 
Hendersonii, yellow, very early. 
Henri Mounier, fine lilac. ’ 
Hlustration, pale pink, nearly white. 

James Forsyth, orange-crimson, early. 

Jersey Gem, golden yellow 

Jonquille, golien-yellow 

La Piancée blush 

Late Duchess, white, very late 

Lilae Cedo Nalli, lilac 

Little Bob, scarlet 

Le Luxembourg, yellow 

Lucinda, blush-lilac, very full 

Madame Dufoy, pure white 

Madame Montels, white, yellow centre 

Madame Precorixz 

Marabout, fine white 7 

Marguerite de Coi, blush, pale yellow centre 

Mentor, lilac, deeper ceutre 

Michelet, fine rose af 

Miss Talfourd, white, with yellow centre 

Monsieur Chevreul, clear amaranth, tipped gold. 

Montgolfier, deep amber. 

Mrs. Dix, blush, bordered rose. 

Pablo, rose-purple, tipped with yellow. 

Polycarpe, rosy- peach, fringed. 

Precocité, pure yellow 

Priserpite, white, yellow centre. 

Queen of Stripes, variegated flowers | 

Salamon, dark rose-carmine. 

Sanguineum, dark raddish-crimson, 7 2 eo 
Searjet Gem, fine scarlet ” a>. “edie Hi, oe 
Souvenir de M, Rampant, rich reddish-brown, cwarf aud free, 
Sportsman, lilac. | : 
Tissandier, dark rose, tipped yellow 

Trophé, rose-mottled. tg: 3 

White Treveuna, fine white. 


SECTION Y. 
CHRYs4NTHEMUMS—ANEMONE-FLOWERED Pompon. 
Agatha, flowers full aud double, of a blush pink colour, tipped 


with gold; a dwarf variety. 


Calliope, bright ruby-red, with full high centre, very fine. 

Dick Turpin, guard petals bright magenta, centre deep orange. 
Eugéne Laujauiet, hybrid, yellow, with orauge centre, fine. 
Firefly, bright capucin-scariet, with high ceatre, a very diatiact 


and striking colour. 


Grace Darling, fine lilac, with blush centre, 
Liiae Cedo Nulli, rosy lilac, fine for specimens. 
Madame Montels, hybrid, white, with yellow centre, very 


distinct and beautiful. 


Marie Stuart, lilac-blush, with high sulphur centre, very fine. 
Miss Nightingale, blush, with white centra, very full aud fine. 
Mr. Hastie, golden yellow, dwarf and spleudid form. 

Mrs. Wyness, rose-lilac, high centre, free and fine, 

Sidonie, lilac, with high blush centre, full sized. 


a 


SECTION VL 
SUMMER FLOWERING CARYSANTHEMUMS. 


Captain Nemo, rosy purple. 

Frederick Pele, deep crimson red, 

Golden Madame Domage, goldeu yellow, very free. 
Hendersonii, yellow, very early. 

IlJustration, pale pink. 

Endicum Nanum, creamy white. 
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Jardin des Plantes, white, slightly tipped with pink, large 

flower. 

Little Bob, scarlet. 

’ Le Luxembourg, yellow. 

Lucinda, blush lilac, very full. 

Madame C Desgrange, creamy white, very large, broad petals 
extra fine, the beat. | i 

Madame Dufoy, pure white. 

' Madame Pecoul, rosy purple, very free, 

Mons. Chate, a beautifully formed flower ;. outer florets rosy- 
peach, centre white, tipped with rose. 

* Preeocité, pure yellow. 

Searlet Gem, fine searlet. 

’ Souvenir de M, Rampant, rich reddish brown, dwarf and free, 
Soureuir d'un Ami, white: one of the best, similar toSt. Mary. 
Scour Melaine, a beautiful variety, and a most abundant bloum- 

er; pure white. 

Sportaman, fine lilac. 

The last section forms & comparatively new group in this 
extensive family, flowering from Jute to September. We have 
never lieard of any of these varieties baving been introduced into 
this country, nor do we think their cultivation here woald be 
attended with. success, as in all probability even if they formed 
buds stall at the proper season, these, in consequence of being 
exposed tothe heavy rains, would damp off instead of expanding. 





ORNAMENTAL FOLIAGE PLANTS.. 
~ ‘Marantas. " 


The following interesting remarks on the propagation and cul- 
tivation of this beautiful family appeared in 4 recent issue of the 
Gardener's Chronicle. The notes on the raising of varieties from 
seed are especially -raluable, as hitherto this method af propnga- 
tion has been rarely if ever attempad in this country—The Ma- 
rantas form a group of highly ornamental plauts; their prettily 
colonred aud vareigated foliage and compact habit are showu to 
cuod effect when tastefully arranged with Ferna and Mosses, 
and some ofthe varieties’ are admirably suited for the front rows 
in decoration. With regard to their raultiplication-—there are 
three ways by which these planta may be increased, viz.: 1, from 
seed; 2, from cuttings, and 3, by division, A: 4 


I, From Ssep. 


Purchased seed should not be relied upon, but the gardener 
should save hisown seed. Marantas will come true froin seed, 
hut to obtain the latter, it will be necessary to fertilise the 
flowers assoon as they open day by day, becanse the flower 
soon fades, Directly the seed ia ripe it should be gathered aud 
sown. Well drained 48-sized pans should be filled with soil eom- 
posed of equal quautities of peat, leaf-mould, loam, and sand, after 
it has been well mixed together and sifted. through a 4-inel: sieve, 
The pans should be filled within a quarter of an iuchof the rim, 
and the soil should be firmly pressed in-with the bottom of 
another pot. The seeds can then be sown upon the surface, 
putting them quarter of an inck apart, and then covering them 
with a quarter of an inch layer of soil, which should be lightly 
pressed down, and its surface levelled. After having been water- 
ed the pans should be plunged in cocoa-wut fibre or other mate- 
rial in a cutting case over a brisk bottom-heat. Here they 
should not be allowed to become dry,and they must be shaded 
froro all sun aa well aa being ventilated for one hourat night and 
in the morning. When the seedlings have grown 1 inch in 
height they should be taken out of the case and placed upon the 
open bottom lat for a few days to harden them a little, and so 
fit them for potting. 7 


Porting THE Prants. 


Each of the seedlings sliould be potted into a small thumb pot, 
and when they have been watered they should again be placed 
in the cutting case, plunging them with eocoa-nut fibre aa before. 
They should be as near the lightas possible, and for ventilation 
the light of the frame should be raised an inch both day and night; 


in the morpiug and at evening they should be watered with a fine 
rose pot, and should alwaye be shaded from the sun. The plants 
should be treated in this way, until they are strong enough for, . 
and require re-poiting, and then they can be taken from the 
frame to the open bottom heat for a few days. At the end of that 
time they can be potted into small 60's, and after having been 
watered they should be plunged into a bed in a good growing 
house, and as nearthe glass as possible. They should be kept 
well syringed and shaded from the sun, and on every mild day a 
little ventilation shonld be given. The Maranta grows best ina 
warm moist atmosphere, but they cannot stand much sun; they 
should, therefore, be placed at the north side of the house, if 
possible, When the plants have become strong enough to be 
shifted, the stronger onea should be shifted into large 48's and 
the remainder into small 48's, Well water them aud replace 
upon the open bottom-heat, but it is not necessary to plunge 
them in the bed. When they have ‘rooted through the 
soil and become well established planta they can either be potted 
on or removed toany other warm house where they may be re- 
quired. In potting plants into 60 and Jarger-sized pots, soil 
composed ag follows should) be used—half good turfy loam, quarter 
peat, and quarter river-sand. to which should be added a small 
quantity of charcoal. 


2. From Corrinas, 


Some varieties, such as M. Lietzei, M. Warscewiezti, M. bicolor 
and M. Sanguinea, form young plants upon the tops of the old 
flower shoots, and these when taken off ag enttings soon develop. 
into nice plants. The young plant or growth should not be taken. 
off the oid flower-spike until it has put forth three or four 
leaves, and in making the cuttings an iuch of the old fluwer stem 
should be left to each cutting. 


Potrrina Tae Cuortrings, 


In potting them small thumb-pota should be used, and eack 
entting should be firmly pressed into the soil, which should be 
similar to that used for the seeds. After watering them they 
should be placed in  cutting-case over a gentle bottom-heat. 
The case should be shaded during sunshina and ventilated for 
halfan hour at night and in the morning, while tha plant should 
uever be allowed te become dry. When the cuttings have been 
wel] rooted the lid of tha caseaghonld be raised an inch and 
kept so day and night for a few days, but at the end of that time 
they should be turned out upon the open bottom-heat, They wili 
soon have gained enough strength to necessitate potting into 
large 60's. The plants must now be plunged into the bed of a 
good growing house, and over a brisk bottom-heat, where they 
must be kept well watered and syringed twice a day, lightly 
shading them from the eun, and ventilating them a little upon 
every mild day. When they require re-potting they should be 
slufted into large 48's. After this has been done they should be 
watered and placed upon the bottom-heat, there to remain until 
they have been well rooted through the soil, and become well 
established plants. They can again be potted, if necessary, or re- 
moved to any other warm house, 


3. By DIvIston. 


. Having knocked the plant out of the pot, and shaken the soil 
from the roots, the first thing to be done is with a sharp knife 
to divide the plants into as many pieces as plants required, 
although each piece should not have Jess than two leaves upon it. 
In potting alittle sand should be placed at the base of each 
piece, and amall or Jarge GO pote should be used according 
to the size of the piece, and in every case the soil should be 
firmly pressed into the pots, After they bave been watered 
they aliould be placed ina close house upon open bottom-heat 
and plunged in the bed. To shade them a few newspapers can 
be laid over the» during sunshine. It will also be necessary to 
sprinkle tham with @ fine rose pot five or six timesa day until 
they have well rooted, and then it can be withheld. The picces 
that have rooted can be potted into large 48's, and after watering 
them replaced upon the gentle bettom-heat ina good growing 
place on the north side of the house. Upon cvery fine day the 
house should be ventilated a little, and during sunshine should be 
shaded. . The plauts must be kept well watered ut the roots, and 
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thoroughly syringed twiee a day, 
way until they have well rooted through the soil aud become atrong 
planta, If large plants are requited they mast be again potted ; 
but if not, they can be removed from the bottem-heat and placed 
in any warm houwse.- The above methoda ef propagation: are 
applicable to all varietios of the Maranta, 

Iu conclusion, we should point out that, ag some of the etrong- 
growing kinda, such ag M. Veitchii, do aot produce young plants 
freely from the buae of the plant, it is a good plan in such cases 
te pull ont the centre leaf growth, and continue to do so until the 
plant is so reduced that it will send up suckers more freely fronr 
the base. 


FLOWER SHOW AT JEYPORE 


The many who have visited Jeypore and seen the ambitious 
strides it has made in the way of civilized ideas and facts, wili not 
be anrprised to hear, that it bas also ie anuaal Flower and 
Vegetable Show. : 

The Ram Newas Garden isan attractive spot for the purpose, 
and every convenience is at hand to make it pass off well. As 
usual though, one man must be credited with the energy and wili 
to make use of these opportunities, and all interested in gardening 
(and who ie not, even if it be but for the sake of his dinner) 
owe Colonel Jacob, the Engineer of the State and Superintendent 
of the Gardens, mauy thanke for the trouble he takes 10 organising 
these exhibitions, Au old resident of the place remarked that the 
imptoved condition of the vegetable market in the city bazara 
Was owing iu great measures to them, for the maleea all round 
had oue afteranother begun to grow vegetables, which a short time 
before were never seen in the ordinary market. The Durbar also 
16 ever ready to help on these useful undertakings, and by grants 
for Rallway fares aud towards the prizes, does all it can to eucour- 
age extiibite from other places. 

‘To one accustomed to the rich displays of foliage plants and the 
Juxuriant growth hee climates like that of Bengal, our show 
thight not appear very gtand; but there was quite enough to 
interest any lover of nature. | 
* Let us look first at the roses aud other cut flowera Thia section, 
We are korry to say, Was nearlPa failure. A few extra hot daya 
Were in some measure to blame for this, but atill it was very plain 
na the melees did not kuow how to make the most of what they 

ad. | 

The rosea were nearly all over blown, and bad specimens were 
thixed up with good ones in a most provoking way, The bouquets 
did uot deserve much praise, only three small ones being at ail 
What an English lady would approve of, though one or two others 
would doubtless please the taste of the native visitors. 

There was avery good diaplay of hanging baskets of maiden- 
hair fern; the one which carried off the prize was nearly threa feet 
in diameter, and beautifully grown al] round. 

The annuals were in general fair, aod in most of the varieties 

there were several competitors. We thought both the judgea and 
the malees needed to realize the fact, that a single well-grown 
plant is better worth a prize than a big pot full of inferior ones. 
Of Cinerarias there was a pretty stand, and the oue of Tropeleum 
Canariensis in full bloom was strikingly effective. 
. There was also a good collection of Geraniums, not perhaps 
for the variety as for the size and healthy appearance of moat of 
the plants. Altogether this part of the show was very satisfactory, 
aud the two long rowa of stands under their white siwnings, 
looked very refreshing and hoine-like, 

The fruit collection would not bear comparison with what may 
be seen in other places, butin Rajputana it is very searce, aud 
therefora those who had anything tosbow deserved the more 
encouragement. 

Strawberries were represented by some fairly fruited plants in 
pots, and two other rather shabby collections. 

The collections of tha Kamrae, Pepitas and Oranges were very 
good, especially of the two former. One or two specimens of Plan- 
tains aleo were very satisfactory for this part of the country. 

Two wonderful stauds of vegetables, piled up to about eight 
feet high, formed the middle of the vegetable section, Here the 
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show could bear comparison with any other. Tha basket of 
Cauliflowers which took the prize was first rate. Cabbages, 
lettuces and carrots in several varieties were equally good. The 
peas had been spoilt by the heat uufortunately, and some other 
things, aa celery, potatoes and turnips, appeared a little below the 
mark, 

One thought in going round that the malees might be taught 
a little neatness in arrangement and the erhibite might have been 
more distinctly separated and better labelled ; but on the whole 
we think this part of the show ranked first both in quality and 

uantity. 

z The ess were 149 in number, and were divided amongat 40 
nuee competitors. ‘The distribution took place befure His High~- 
ness the Maharajah of Jeypore, the Agent to tha Governor- 
General, Colonel Bradford, the Resident, Dz, Strattou aud a large 
gathering of English and native visitors. 





HOMEWARD PASSAGES, SEASON 1885. 


THOS. COOK & SON book passages (free of charge) by P. & 0, and 
other Mail Steamers to all parts of the world; and supply railway tickets in 
connection therewith from every principal station ta Jadig ; alan Overland 
tickets from Brindisi, Naples, Malta, Trieste, etc. For special short sea 
trips for Easter Holidays, also a $5-daya' trip, lodis to Australia and return, 
atarting Juue 10, see March No. of “ Mail,” post free, Ae. 4; aleo Handbook 
of Routes, with Map, post free, As. 8. 

Address: 
THOS COOK & SON, Fourist Agents, 
CaLcuttTa: 10§, Old Court House Street, 


Bomupar: J7, Hornby Row. 





Gorrespondence. 





MANGOE 8. 
To the Evtron of “Tar Inptawe Garver.” 


S1a,—The announcoment in your last issue that Mr. C. Maries has 
undertaken the ardoous task of preparing s Monograph of the Mangoe 
will, I feel sure, be hailed with estisfaction by every one who takes an 
interest in. fruit-growing ; and not only to the fruit grower himself, but 
to the Fruit consumer also, a work of this kind must prove of incalen- 
lable benefit. Hitherto the history of the Mangne haa been buried in 
oblition— varieties of sterling merit are certainly to be found in every 
diatrict, bat these are almost without exoeption unknown, noless within 
a very small radias from the spot on which they originated. Many of 
these varieties have very interesting histories fhat have been handed 
down among the uatives for ages, and if Mr. Maries can succeed in un- 
earthing these, we abail have certainly a very interesting work. Aa to 
its practical atility there cannot be the slightest doubt. The inflvence 
of such a work must necessarily be but slowly felt, but it is certain 
to have a wonderful effect on the quality of the fruit that will be grown 
in the future, for it will teach us what to grow and what to avoid. 

It is very unfortunate that the anthor commences the work under very 
unfavourable circumstancer, for, except in a very few districts, tha mangoe 
crop this season is almost a total failure, thiv is especially the case in 
lower Bengal; in many gardens not a single fruit is to be seen. I have 
nearly 100 trees, and amongst them certainly less than « dozen are 
bearing fruit, and even on these there is only a partial crop. Mr, Maries’ 
appeal to the public to assist him in bis labours, will, I feel sure, meet 
with a hearty response from all parte of the country, so much go, that 
I hope, on the completion of this work, he will be induced to under- 
tuke the more extensive subject of all our Indian frnits 

Masairgna [wnica,. 
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San CROTONS, 


To TRE Epitoa or “Tap [spiaR Garpeser.” 


Sta,—Can you recommend me any work that treats especially ‘on the 
Croton family. What I want is a volume that will giva practical details 
as to their cultivation, and also a description of all the varieties in culti- 
vation All the Indian works on Gardening deal but very indifferently 
with the subject. | 

The Croton is now eo extensively grown that were a emall work 
publiahed ata reasonable price it would certainly command a ready sale, 
-and would prove of great valne to avery amateur, The Croton may be 
an easily grown plant,. but still the fact is patent to all that not ona In a 
hundred who attempt its cultivation grow it as it ought to ba grown, 
I had hoped that the Indian Gardener would have dealt mora oxten- 
‘sively with thie subject than it has hitherto done. 


YM. 8. 


Nore.—Wea kEnow of no book that wonld answer all cur correspondent’s de- 
sande. There is no work published, sither in. this country or in England, dealing 
exclusively with thia subject. William’s “Ornamental Foliags Planta" is the 
only English BE aap ramieeldy we know of that gives any practical hinta on their 
eultivation. e Croton fa, so to speak, an Indian monopoly, and ia but little 
cultivated in any other country, Ae to our correspondent’s complaints that we 
have not dealt with the aubject so fully as he could desire, we would draw his 
attention to Nos. L and IL, in which he will find their oulture folly daseribed. 
“T, M. 5.” muat bear in mind that there are many other speciea of planta that 
deserve quite aa much attention aa the Croton, and that, in the interest of Hor- 
ticuléare, we are compelled to notices them in preference to dealing continuously 
‘with a subject that has been already over-done,—Eb., I, &. 





NOTICE TO CORRESPONDENTS, 


All matter intended for peheeone and all questions to be replied to, should ba 
‘sent in not later than the Friday previous to the day of publication, All com- 
tounications should be written on one sideal the paper Only. It is also uéeat= 
ed that all correspondenta forward their name and address, not for publication, 
onlegs they wieh it, but forthe sake of that mutual confidenca which should 
axiat between the Editor and those who to address him. We decline noticing 
ay onan that ia not accompanied by the name and address of tha 





Own in 4 Frx.—We cannot aay that we pity you in your misfortune. If am- 
. ateurs will persiatentiy indulge in the ob syatem of cultivating one class 
of planta to the exclusion of all others, they must expect to meet with failnres. 
Instead of afertins again on the eame basie, wa would strongly advise you either 
to give up gardening altogether or elee.to enter into it with the true spirit of 
& gardener, and not confine your energics or resources to the Croton only. Thera 
are thousands of other plants, equally if oot more beantifal, no mote difficult to 
grow, and which when well grown afford far mors enjoyment than can ever be 
found in growing asingle genne. 





B. J.—The subject is scarcely adapted to our columns, 





SUBSCRIBER (Kurrachoe).—Tho following ara the namea of the plante sent. I, 

Pieene eee Margaret; fe cugceey agian es Croton Baron J. de 
ild; IV. Meyema erecta; ¥. Usha aniso la; ¥I, i 

cristata; Vii. Caladram argyrites, | ee ene eee 
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_ NITRATE OF SODA, AND ITS USAGE 4S A MANURE, | 


Thia ig a substance which isavery year becoming more extended in its 
application as a manure. It ia, however, a powerfal atimulant to vegetation, 
and requires grows cura in ita application, and may be eaid to ba 5 good 
servant buts» had master, It fa nacessary, therefore, to nse great cactionr 
and intelligant inquiry bef-re its application ain he ventured on with gafety. 
At the same time it ia fortunate that a graat many exrposrimonta have been 
carriad ont which will suahle the home farmer of the present day to com- 
wience neing thia manure with some confidence, It te our intention to 
illustrate its effects apon the various farm oroducta, not only from our own 
practice, bué also from the practice and theory of the most intelligent men 
ofourtime. The most eminent of tiie axpsrimantera waa firat the lata Me 
Pusey, who in 1859 waa President of the Royal Agricultural Society of 
England, and who for geome years acted aa the aditor of the Sociaty'’a “Jour- 
nal” Mr J, B. Lawes, and alao Dr. Voolckar have both contributed, together 
with many other men, by experiments and by expounling the chemical 
value of this manure, to bring it before the farmer in 4 manner which will 
enable hira to naait ander varying cireumatancea with safety and advantage 
ae a fertiliser for tha various productions of the farm. Artificial manures 
had been nsel go extensively, sspecially guano of different sorts, that it 
waa foared at ona time that the auprly of this article wonld not be available 
for many more yeara; emi at preseut, although it ean be obtained, it ia not 
ae good or plentiful as ft formerly was, It ta fortunate, therefore, that 
nitrate of aoda is now available to almost ao unlimited extent, 

Tt waa in the year 1831, however, that nitrate of soda began to attract 
most attention, for a cargo imported realised £35 per ton, From that time 
the importations hava greatly increase every year, so that the quantity 
for oge at present ia evormous, The produotion of nitrate of coda is almost 
exclusively confined tothe province of Tarapaca in Peru, aml chiefly in 
the pampas of Tamarugal, rannidg north ‘arid south about eighty miles, and 
about twelra miles from the western ahora. This vast plain, situated 3000, 
feet above the level of the sea, is at the foot of the gigantic Andes Moun- 
taine. ‘The district is a ratuleas oné, which'is nccounted for from the fact, 
that the trade winda blowing unceasingly from east to weat, and thus having 
to pass over the Andes, the air is thareby deprived of all ites moiature 
The salt exudes from the groaud, and is in some places from 7 to 8 feet in 
depth, It {8 aometimes found quite pire, but eben uot 60, it¢impurities 
ara oxtracte? by dissolving [n water und evaporating to dryness, sither hy 
the heat of the sun or by fual. The chief port from which the nitrate bag 
to be embarked is [quique,« diatanca of ten miles as the crow fhes from 
the nitre hede, Formerly the nitrate waa conveyed upon the backs of 
oamela or mtrles tothe port, which, together with the expeuge of purilica- 
tion, made the total cost of production excessive, Siice then a railway 
has been constructed, and we are now enabled to obtain the nitrate at 
B more reasonable price, | 

Nitrate of sods, however, requires judicious application both ag to quan- 
tity and the tims of usage, for inatead of ita proving a valuable manure, it | 
may prove, under certain circumstances, a gericus injury to the various crops 
which itmay have been the intention to Woprove. In order to slow this 
matter in ao practical mauner we shall lay before the home farmer a number 
of experiments both of success and failure to illustrate our aubject, at tha 
same time giving reasous tn detail foreach. We will take Mr. Pusey's ox- 
periment first, who saya,“ My land being in good onler, but the barley having 
been sown very early—viz., in February, it bad aufered from the affects of 
auuataly sharp frosts, A dressiug of uitrate of soda was given of 42 the. 
per acre, With twice the quantity of common salt. A strip of the land was 
left undressed. The barley crop soon recovered itself, and upon threshing 
the crop the undressed portion gave only 40 buaheis s the ‘top-dressed por- 
tion, however, yielded 47 bushels, ay increase of T bushela por acre, 
the value of which waa 264, the coat of the top-iressing being only: 
Gz. 4d, the result being therefore aw advantage of 300 per cent.” 
Another experiment between giuauo and nitrate of soda was tried iu 
Windsor Great Park, The quautity used waa3 owt.of Peruvian guago as 
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compared with2 owt. of nitrate of soda, one experiment being on high 

undrained jand and the other on low-lying meadow land, The result in 

each cage proved favourable tothe guano, This advantage, however, was 
moat probably due to the fact that the heavy rains which prevailed at the 
time may have washed down tha nitrate below the roota of the grnaa; nitrate 
of soda being se extremely ecluble, requiring lesa than two parts of water 
to diggolve it. Experiments made by Mr. Hope of Fenton Barns, an eminent 
Scotch agriculturiat, hawever, confirmed the Windaor trial. Ha found that 
90 Tha, of nitrate of oda and 180 tbs. of Peruvian guano asa top-dressing 
upon clover and rye graas gave better reaulta than by using nitrate alona, or 
than double the quantity of gaano by itself. Now the lesson taught here 

is that the nitrogen of the nitrate of soja required agsiastarce from the 
phosphates supplied in the gaino, and probably from the potesh contained 
a3 well. We know that io dry seasons « lose of awmonia has attanded the 
application of guano, and the remainder has not bean rendered soluble; and 

aa upon grass land the guano cannot be harrowed in, it is better to uae 
nitrate only, with the addition of aoluble phoaphatea and, if required, potash. 
iu dry seasons we know from our practice that such tap-dressing of nitrate 
of soda are preferable to guano. 7 | 

_ Mr. Pusey in one of bis experiments with nitrate of eoda aa compared 
with guano a9 atop-dresaing for wheat found the following reaulta:~Tha 

uudressed portiona gave 2f bushela per acre; 2 owt. of guano gave 24 hugh- 
ala per acre, being auincressa only of 3 busbela: Lowt.of nitrate of sota 
With the addition of common salt, gnve 25% bushala paracre. Tiis, however, 
occurred in adry simmer, and tha proportion of increase wia hardly fair to 
the guano, but was one of the raoat successful applications of nitrate of soda 
ever recorded. A valuable experiment was made by Mr. Pusey upon a sandy 
Joam soil, hecaase it proved a total failure ae regarta the autumnal sowing, 
whilst the spring dreasing—consiating of 3 owt. of nitrate with 4 owt. of 
salt——gave au increase upon 2% acres of 3} quarters of grain, which, deducting 
the coat of Hanure, gave au increased advantage of £8. The autumn sown 
manures evidently failed in consequence of the autumnal raina which prevailed 
at the time, Ancther comparison between the value of guano and nitrate 
waa made by Mr. Hope inan experiment, with the following reanlta:—] 
ewt. of uitrate mixed with common aa guve 374 cwt. of atraw and 53 bush- 
els of wheat ; 3 cwt. of guano gave 24 owt, of straw and 49 bushels of whost, 
the aomanured portion of the field gave 33 owt. of atraw and 39 bushela of 
wheat, In this case the coat of the guano exceeded that of the nitrate by 
12s., yet the increase of grain from the nitrate was 4bushela, A very succeas- 
ful practica of the gage of nitrate of soda in the growth of mangolds ia made 
byahome farmet whom we know, His plan is, after having prepared tha 
land well and applied liberal dressing of farungard dung ridzged-in ou the 
banik, agsoon aa the mangold plants ure big eudugh to hee be applies 2ewt. 
of nitrate at the time of hosing, and the saume again sown broad cast at the 
aecoud hoeing, about the same quantity of common salt being used with the 
nitrate at each application, ‘This to our mind is capital farming, and insures, 
as far ag Moanures can insure, an abundant crop of roots. A friend of onrs on 
tie firat attemps§ to uae nitrate of soda for hia wheat sustained a less rather 
than a profit, for he applied 2 cwt.of nitrate per acre as a top-dreasing in 
ile spring, aud at the time the wheat waa woll outin ear it looked like 
yielding thirteen or fourteeu sacks per acre ; but heavy raiua commencing 
vuthe LSth of Juce bad the effect of lodging the crop, andit became very 
much blighted, aud only yielded a moderate crop of very thin and hgblt 
grain. Now thia is au ineteuce of failure eutirely because he did not know 
how touse the nitrate, for in case half the nitrate bad been naed, with 2 owt. 
of superphosphate and 2 or 3 bushels of common salt, his crop would have 
been stiff in the straw and free from blight in all probability. This failure, 
however, taught hima lesson which ls wia not slow to learn, for he hea 
since succeeded well with nitra‘a in admixture with mineral manures and 
saltemvournal of Horticulture, : 





ENGLISH NAMES FOR PLANTS. 


Tne desirability of employing Haglish names for planta tag been once 
more brought under attention by Mr. William Hiller at the request of Afr, 
W. Kobingon, tha LEditer of the Garden, and at hia expense, Mr, Miller 
bas compiled with cara what ig the most complete dictionary of the kind 


ever published, and for thia he has wou the thanks of all horticulturista, The 
retention of the old, or the adoption of new names isa matter in which the 
general ran of gardeners, who care moch for the beauty or atility of planta, 
end for little or nothing besides, will decide for themeclvea—ag they have 
every right todo, But those whose isiterest in planta lies much deeper—ths 
students of the family history of plants, the investigatora of the machinery 
and its trode of action, and even thoas whose concern je prrely of a commer- 
cial character, will ind—bave foumni—that they have no choice in the matter, 
The Botanical nomenciature is sometimes repuisiva and offensive to thea 
scholar, incomprehensible to the unlearned ; but for all that, ouce it comes to 
the question of serions =atady or bnuelnesa, away go the popnlar names, W hy 
is this? Surely it might be argued, our own language ia aufficiently oxpren- 
sive—aurely wo ought to retain aud even cherish the old names handed down 
from oor Sazou forefathera, mide cearta us from their asaociation with the 
language of anthorisel vera ions of Holy Writ, the sweet songs of Chaucer, 
the touching notes of Shakes peare, the homely strains of Burns, or the learn. 
ed Isrica of Zennyson—the last named more thoroughly abreast of ibs 
acience of the day perhapa thav any predecessors were Well, we shall retain 
them whether We will or n0, and cherish the-n, too; but ws most put them 
to their proper uses and thoseonly, As illustrations of the history of the 
languags, of the hatita, thoughts, and feelings of our predecessors, wa 

shall gurely retain them. For their sympathetic sasociation, for the ap peala 
they mxke to geome of tha purest and best sentiments of our nature, they 
will be respected in the future sa in the past, Ent for every day uae, 
in the library, the herbarium, the field, the garden, the office, these 
popular names are an eubarrassinent- and a nuisance, Those who have 
to ase these nawea moat frequently koow it but too well. Any one, who 
for any serious purpose haa occasion to deal with plants, very soon Suds 
out that the balance of advautaze lies unmistekably with the “barbaro ua, 
ancouth, repulsive” but nevertheless wholly indispensable system of bota- 
nical nomenclature. And the reasona are obvious, When the planta 
knowu in gardeng might be counted by the seore, or at most by tha 
hundred, aud when accuragy or minute determination were not aa essential 
as they ara now, a cowparatively email number ef names aufficed,.and 
thesa might ea well ie English as not. But now garden plants are nome 
bered by thousands. The old names will not fit the now-comers, aud 

who will undertake to coin new ones, or having coined them, wili bave 
power to enforce their adoption? Gardening hae, bappily, one qualificas 
tion of science in general; it may be national, but it ia ooamopolitan siga. 
Every day wakes it moraao. The intercourse -of the botaviate is with 
the countries of the whole civilised world, that of the gardouera is daily 
extending to Germany, Holland, Franos, Belgium, Russia, These are all 
countries with which our gardenera have increasing coucern, The “bar. 

barous, uncouth, repulsive” uomenclature is understood by all these people, 

even by the Japanes, Are we, then, to complicate mattera by sticking to 

ur own vernacular, aud leaving theae outer barbarians to find out what wea 

mean aa best they oan? That game can be played at by two persona, and if the 

Japanese horticulturigks choose to retain their own aystem of namesa—no 

doubt aa venerab‘e, as poetic, as aympathetio as our own—we cannot find 

fault howaver much incouvenieuce we may experience. 

But the one great odjaction which domivates all the reat, ia the vague. 
hess and wuaatof fixity of application of the popular names. If a plant in 
popular language is calleda Rose, a Laurel, a Lily, a Thistle, a Cedar, an Aloe, 
a Box, a Myrtle, a Fir, a Pine,a Reed, a Rush, a Daisy, a Primrose, a Grass: 
a Syrine, ay, even a Cabbage, it ia most probable that in the preat majority 
of inatances the name is wrougly applied—appliad, that is, to planta which 
do not respoud to their names, It is only needful to gurn over the pagea of 
the dictionary before us, ta see couutless inatances of this, Tuke, for inatance, 
*Cabbage;” this might atand very well in a general sense for the equivalent 
Brassica, but we find from the list before ug at least nine other genera called 
cabbage and not all crucifera even, for oue is s Baxiftage, and another is an 
Arvid |! We should preferto have leaves of Symlocarpus cooked for cabbage ! 

And this leads ists speak of another most serious objection to the tse of 
popular games for other thin popular purposes. In many cases the confa- 
siou and vagueness of application is of no graat moment : the scigligt ia gatig- 
Ged with them, he wants no better; the botanist—even the amateur botanist 
=-can gateraliy find out what ia meant, and so nobarm ja doue beyond the 
logs of a little time. But tbe oase is differant when aroids are mixed up 
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with cabbages, the aromatic Bay (the true Laurel} with the poisonous or 
“common” Laurel, which, by the way, is « Cherry and uo Laurel, Inetances 
of simiiar confusion attended with the greatest inconvenienca occur 
in the commercial nomanclatura of timber trees, the Deals, tha Firs, 
the Pines, the Pitch Pines, tha Rosewoods, of which latter Ma. Mriuer 
enumerates tWelyo Widely diff-rent trees, ueithar of them, it is needless 
to aay, boing a Rose. ‘The invaluable Guin trees (Eucalyptus) are ina 
aimiiar state of confusion mainly created by the baphazard, unsyatea- 
matia way in which the colonists have done what they thought proper 
in their own eyes, and named thinga so that it is {:mpossible fur others, 
to know what is meant, Such illustrations, dnd we might multiply 
them by the score, ara sufficient to show the extrema inconvenience for 
commercia) or business purposes of an-nuauthorised ayatem of nomenclature, 
one amenable to no rules, and deatitute of any but fanciful siguifieance. By 
the aide of the serious iucouvenienes that ariees from the use of popular 
namer, other things areof leas importance, and indeed afford amusement 
as in the effort to ascertaiu by what cross circumstances «& Helianthus, 
already provided with a good Engliah naime in Sunflower, ahould be called 
a Jerusalem Artichoke, or tha tree of Judea (Corcis) zet-oonverted into 
Judas Tree by the aame process that converts Hoary Morning Apple into 
Honeymoon, or the Josephine de Malinas of the pomologiat into the Joseph- 
on-the-paiinga of the coatermouger, Ma. Minter in the work before us, 
endoraes the view that gool nativa names are rejected in favour of some 
Latiu nate through mere contempt of homely things end affectation of noval- 
ty. We grestly douvt the truth of this atatemeut; when bomely things 
are dealt with, homely uames are used—Onions, Cabbages, Carrots, Apples, 
Peara, Pines, Lettuces aud the like. With a pretty large aequaintance 
with botanists and gardeners, we never remember to hive on a aingle occa- 
sion heard these plants spoken of by other than thejr popular names, 
unless when the occasion expressly demanded the use of the aciautific 
pate, 80 that the accueation of scholastic pedantry and social pretension 
geome rather void of foundation. 

\ The compiler of the votume before us, in his advocacy of proper names, 
tarva round upon the botanista for their long lets of aynouypins; and there 
ia mach te be said on this: score, bni there ure-what Ma Minter overluoks, 
ayuonyms end’ aynonysme, some are the mere outcome of differances of 
individual opinions, others ere evidence of inaufficient kuowledge, defective 
materials, or careleas workmanship, It does avt much matter for inatance 
whother a Silver Fir be oaj ai Abies or Picea, but to calla trae Pine, like 
the Scotch, a Fir, or to oall a Cherry a Laurel, is a moch more serious matter, 
Ma. Mrtver is unfortunate iu the book he citas in illustration of the avils 
of syoonyma. Thora aro, if ia true, a dozen or more synon rms quoted in 
Gorpon’s finetum for many of the treas mentioued by him, but there is 
nothing ta show whether the author had auy grounds at all for the use of 
them, 

For aught that appears his delegation of ao-called syuonyma to particular 
apsciea might have been effected haphazard, without the comparative atudy 
which is expected of authors, This may have been, as it frequeutly is, 
unavoidable,but then the fac: should have been stated. No one working after 
Gorpon could take upon trust his aynonyma, but must work it out for him- 
self, But this very fact illustrates the reason why, in the competition 
between popular and a0-calied scientific uamee, tha latter survive, the 
former tend to disappear. For tha names of the botanist—and for the 
eynouyms that unfortuaately encumber bis lists, chapter and verge ean be 
cited —GorDon failed to do this, or tell us how he arrived at hia conclusions, 
and bia ayuonomy is consequently next to useless. Buttha synonyma of the 
botanist, when properly authenticated aud verified, however objectionable 
from some points of view, are landmarks of history, signpoata of progress, 
indicating by what gradual aud couscisutious, sometimes paiaful processes 
the trath aa been arrived at. 


Popular nomenclature owng allegiance to no lawa but those of the Lord. 


of Misruie—it may be barmlesa,it may be amusing—more often it is 
mischievous, cometimes it is daugerous—it doea not concern itself with the 
truth. Botauical nomenclature, with all its faults, is regulated by code—it 
ig ameaug to an end, aud that end the pursuit of trnth—Gardener's 
Chronicle. 
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POTS WITHIN POTS. 

I have often felt surprised, asaya a corraspondentof Fhe Garden, that the 
ad vantages of placing one pot within another have not been recognised by 
plant-growers. Iu one pot the rasta must be exposed to atomspheric © 
changes salantated to act prejudicially updn them, 

Iu warm honses Whick do not get munch rantilation, and which are shaded 
from hot sunshine, this disadvanrage ta not eo apparent, bat in the case 
of cool honaes where alr is freely admitted, aud where the force of tha aun 
18 fully felt, it is evident that those roota which work their way to the side 
of the pot are not happily placed. Lot any one place their hand on the 
outside of a pot nearest the sun on a fine day, aud they will be ready to 
admit that the tender rootlets of the plauts growing io it must be aoraly 
tried. It in the sime in the open air, although it is possible, if not 
always practicable, to plunge the pots, but it ia even worse in the case of 
pota standing on window ledges, balconies, and similar places, aq they not 
ouly get the fuli sun upon some portion of tueir aurfaca, but are exposed to 
avery drying curreut of air. 

Tha wonder is that plants thua circumatanoed can live and thrive. 
Wherever plant oulture ia attempted on the outside of windowa, some 
provision should be made for scresning the pota from the fall force of the 
au. There ta nothing better than a box made to fit the window ledgs, and 
the fnil depth of the pota intended to be placed init. This alone will 
infinitely help the planés, aud if in addition aome mosa ia stuffed between 
the pote, there will ba a greater resemblance to the conditions which planta 
enjoy when growing naturally, Where thie plan cannot te adopted tha 
peta may ba put. in others a sizs larger, wo that the roots will at_auy rate 
receive double protection, 

When growing delicate rooted planta in ooo! houses I have frequently 
placed one pot in another two sizes larger, ramming toss, or something 
similar betweou them. The advantage of this is that it not ouly gnards 
the roots avainst the chilling influence of g frase circulation of air, but pre- 
serves the soilin a more equabie condition as regards moisture. Every 
one who bas much to do with plant growing ia aware that there ig ous 
condition of the soil which greatly favours root production, uamaly, betwaon 
wet aud dry, or what is texmed “just moist.” It isa knowledge of this 
fact which causoa us to plunge and cover over bulba when potted, as 
the greatest quantity of rcota is made when the soil has nat to be watered, 
and set dosa not become dry ere the growth issues from the bulb. 
Mainly on this acount, too, ara cuttings and seedliuga kept rather olose and 
alwaya screened from currents of air until the roots fairly touch the gides 
of the pot. At one time I used to rather largely grow the tuberous 
rooted Trapacium, and never aucceeded go well under pot culture aa when 
ITset ona pot within another, and filled the space within them with moar. 
Until I adopted thia method 1 never could manage the rather miffy 
deicate-rooted T. azureum., 

The pot within pot aystem I used to find helpful in regulating the 
watering of euch plants aa this, asif, on Jooking through in tha moroing, 
the soi] wag nearly but not quite ready for mora water, I knew I could 
leave it till the next day, aud there ia uothing more injurious ag giving 5 
plant water now because it will in all probability noed aome a few bourse 
hens. I feel sure that iu the cease of plants growa in small pots for 
decorative purposes, the plan here racommended would be found to auawer 
well; and aa to the labour involved therain, it would simply be a matter of 
firat outlay, to be quickly compensated for by a decrease iu the watering, A 
piaut With ita roots in a 24” pot put into a 4} inch pot with moga rammed in 
between the two is more easily managed, and doea not require half ths 
attention that it would have done had it been shifted, My iopreasion is 
that plauts are far too often re-potted ; witi a top-dressing and double pot- 
ting better plauts would often be obtained, aud they would be better fit- 
ted for the purpose for which they are intended, Tu the raising of seade I 
have often practised the pot withia pot system, as when the pots or 
paug are removed tog mora airy situation more water is generally required 
and tender rootlets get frequently aurchirged. By thoroughly moiateuing 
the moze estuiling every day or two, the soil is easily kept io justthe right 
state of moisture down to the bottom of the pot; whereas in an ordinary 
way the lowermost part of the compost dries out nearly as eoon as the 
top,anda rather heavy watering ia requirad to moisten it through. By 
wetting the stufhug material and giving a light sprinkling over the surface 
soil the conditions beat suited to root production, and therefore to health y 
growth, are ensily maintained.—Scientifie Americam 
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: VARIORUM, 
- Suffering siaters,” exclaimed the speaker, energetically shaking the 
‘hair-pine from her head in her excileweut, “women will never obtain 
their nighta wotil they display more courage. Let me say to you, in the 
svorda of a famous French orator, “ Conrage, courage, courage!" At this 
‘ptage ef the preceedings somebody threw a box of caterpillara upon the 
. platform, aud the necting broke up iu great terror aud coufuaion, 





A new prson-ch aplai bn Was recently appeinted ia & certain town. He was & 
“man who greatly magnified hia office, and, entering one of ¢he cella on his firat 
round of igapection, be with much potnposity thus addressed tha prisoner who 

occupied it— Well, sir, do you know who I amt" “ No: nor I divnag care,” 
avyag the uouchalant reply. “© Weli I’m your new chaplain.” “Gh, ye are? 
Weel, I hae beard 0’ yo before.” “And what did yor hear?’ returned the 
chaplain, bie curiosity getting the better of hie dignity. “ Weel, I heard 
that the laat twa kirka ye were in ye preached them baith empty; but Pll 
‘be hanged if se find it auch an easy maitter to do the same wi’ this ane {” 





The feillowiug conversation ia reported to have lately taken place batween a 
‘ miaiater and a widow—bothof Aberdeen. The widow, who tailed upou 
‘the mitdeter, seomed desiroua of relieving ber mind of something which 
oppreaged her, at which the reverend gentlewan, wishing to burry matrers, 
exclaimed, “My good woman, you see l can baef no service to you till you 
‘tell me what it is that troubles you.” “Woil, sir, I'm thinkin’ 0° gettin, 
‘gnaitied again.” “ Ob, that ia it f Let me sea ; that ta pretty frequent surely. 
‘How macy husbands have you had?" * Well, sir,’ sha replied, in a tone less 
of scatow than of bittermess, “tuis ia the fourth; I'm stre there's nae wom- 
man been ase tormented wi’ a set o’ deein'’ men |" 





CaLRTING & VERDICT BY SraaTagem.—The following plan ia atated to 
have been pursued by soma oficials at the late Worcester sessions, to 
hasten the decision of a refractory jury who were locked up to couaider their 
verdict :-—Jt waa past supver-time, aud the court officials bad no relish te 
jpaas the night in waitiug upon the twelve good mau who were so exceasirely 
conscientious, A large diah of beefsteak fried with onions, giving off p 
body of aroma sufficient to fil the Jurgeat ball in England, was brought into 
the passage close to the door of the uubappy jurymen'a prison. The bailiff, 
who wiahed the “staudouts” at Jerioha, opened the deor; the cover waa taken 
off the dish; the aromaof the ateake and onious floated in: it invaded aud 
pervaded every square inch of the Binack Hole; aud the jury's nasals were 
violently affected. Mere mortal Englishmen couldu’t loag stand out against 
such « remembrance of supper. A second opeming of the door and advance- 
ment of the dish enabled the jury to find a verdict. 





| Terroraring.—That even go stern au iastitution as Total Abstinence 


has its humorous aide js demonatrated by the recent family experience of 
a young Palatinate Garman, who emigrated in order to join his uncle, aunt 
aod cousina, prosperous wettlere near Lancaster, in the state of Pennsylvania. 
Dariug hia firet meat at bia kinsman’s table be observed that wine aud 
beer were conapicooua by their abseuce, while teeming water-bottles were, 
soto speak, plainly visible to the naked eye. Ab attempt on hia part to 
comment spon this unconvivial circumstance waa cut short by the remark, 
‘We are all teraperance-folk here ;no spirituous liquors euter this house [” 
After dinser the “old man” went up-stairs to take a guooze, the girls péart- 
ed off to Sunday-school, and the boya lounged away to smoke in the stable, 
As soon as “aunty” found herself alone im thekitchen, she aummoted her 
youthfal aephew. thither, extracted a bottle of oberry-bounce from a dark 


nook in ome of the cupboards, and held it out to him, asying, « Here, souny - 


take a drink; my old man ie such a teetotaler that I dou’t dare to let bin 
kuow | keep adrop of the right sort to use medicinally.” A few minutes 
juter tha head of the family cailed hia nephew up to bis bded-room, where 
he promptly produced a gallon jar of whiskey from a portmanteus under 
the bed, and, pouring out 4 handsome dram, observed, * Teetotaling doean't 
prevant me from kesping some decont stuff, in case of illnese; but mind you 
don’t lot on te the old woman! "Strolling fnto the stables shortly after thia 
second surprise, hig cousias beckoned the ingenuoua immigraut into a barn, 
where, after fambling about io the atraw for a few secouds, they handed 
him a bieck bottle, with the encouraging words, “Take a pull at that, cousin: 
right.Bourbon it is: but moth word tothe old folk, for two more infatuated 
tec tote ers dou't lise.” 
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MOORE AND CO., 
SHIRTS! SHIRTS!! SHIRTS!!! 


Oar White Shirts of Horrocks’s Long Cloth, and our.own Special 
Light make, are the very best value to be obtained. . 

‘Our Printed Cambric Shirts are of the beat Freoch Percale, and 
are perfectly fast in colour, 

We guarantee a perfect fitin every esae. Forms for self-mea- 
suremeut are sent ou receipt of application, but gentlemen who 
cannot attend personaliy, will ensure satisfaction by sending an 
old well-fitting Shirt, | 


WHITE SHIRTS FROM HORROCKS’S LONG CLOTH. 





xtra 
With cullers. 
Re, Ra. A. 
1 Horrocks'e, Fronts and Wrists of finer quality .— 18 1 8 
2 Horrocks’s, Fronts and Wrista of Extra fine quality ... 20 2 9g 
3 Horrocks's, Fronts and Wrists of Extra super. quality... 24 2 G 
84 Horrocks's, Fronts and Wrists of fineat quality «- 27 2 8 
4 Horrtocks’s, Fronts and Wrists of Irish Linen oo. 24 2 8 
5 Horrocks’s, Fronts and Wrista of fine Irish Linen ... 80 3 0 
6 Horrocks’s, Fronts and Wriats of Extra fine Irish Linen 85 8 f) 
7 Horrocks’s, Fronts and Wrists of fine Linen Lawn .., 46 4 0 
8 Horrocks’s, Frouts and Wrists of Extra fine Linen Lawn 45 4 Q 
9 Horrocks’s, Fronts and Wrists of Extra Super. Linen Lawn 50 4 9 
10 Horrocks’s, Extra Superfine Long Cloth, Fronta and Wrists | 
of finest French Lawn -- 60 6 © 
SPECIAL LIGHT MAKE OF LONG CLOTH, - 
with Collars 
| Rs, A 
11 Long Cloth, Fronta and Wrists of finer quality = =... 94 2 9 
12 Long Cloth, Fronts and Wrists of Extra fine quality ... 27 3 
‘18 Long Cloth, Fronta and Wrists of Irish Linen - 80 83 6 
14 Long Cloth, Fronts and Wrists of Extra fine Linen .. 85 & 6 
1§ Long Cloth, Fronts aad Wrists of Extra Superfine Lines 40 4 6 
16 Long Cloth, Fronta and Wrists of fine Lawn oo 45 4 @ 
17 Long Cloth, Fronts and Wrista of fine Lawn - 50 4 9 
BEST FRENCH PRINTED CAMBRIC SHIRTS. 
In a large Assortment of new Patterns. Tho Finest Quality, and 
perfectly Fast Colours, 
Rs. 33 per dozen, 
WITH OR WITHOUT COLLARS ATTACHED. 
OXFORD SHIRTS. 
With or without Collare attached, | 
: Rs. 
19 Oxford Cloth... iy as oe «24 per doz 
20 Oxtord Cloth, Extra light make ae — 24 ,, 
21 Aephyr Cloth ... eas oa ow 80, 
22 4ephyr Cloth, Extra light make van ae 40 4, 
23 Finest Indian Matté Cloth ... aes wo 20 ,, 
FLANNEL SHIRTS, 
| | Ra, As. - 
24 All Wool, Fast Colours ie re ~- & 8 cach 
25 All Woo!, Light make aa 18, 
26 Wool and Linen, * Caleatta Tropical” ov. 8 8,, 
27 Silk and Wool, Special quality ca + 11 8 i, 
SLEEPING SUITS. 
Rs,As. 
28 Horrocks'’s Long Cloth wee we 4 8 each. 
49 Horrocks'a Super. Long Cloth iss » O § ,, 
30 Oxford Shirting, new designs ne wo 4 O ,, 
31 Oxford Shirting, Extra designa i wv 5 0 ,, 
82 Zephyr aie ue oe .— 6 8 y 
38 Finest Indian Matté sa ae -~ 8 By, 
34 Flannel, all Wool aba . 86, 
$5 Flannel, all Wool, Extra quality is _ 10 8 ,, 
36 Flaamel, ol] Wool, special tinish ie -18 8 ,, 
$7 Wool and Linen, “ Galenttsa Tropical” « 10 8 ,, 
38 Silk and Wool, special qunlity = 9 8 ,, 


Patterns of Material forwarded post free, on application 
with forms for Self-Measnrement. 
BELATEE BUNGALOW, CALCUTTA. 
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ITS ARRANGEMENT AND MANAGEMENT. 
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HYBRIDISING—(continued). 





INSECTS AND GEOGRAPHICAL DISTRIBUTION. ° 


The geographical limits of the natural distribution of 
many plants are again fixed rather by the distribution 
of the insects which fertilise them than climatic require- 
ments of the plants themselves. Local botanists state 
that in certain districts of south Lancashire many wild 
plants are not found, or only very rarely, which are 
extremely abundant in the south of England, such as the. 
Laminum album or White Dead-Nettle, the Convelvulus 
arvensis or smaller Bindweed, the absence of which can 
only be accounted for on similar grounds, there being 
nothing in the climate or soil to prevent their oecurrence. 
Mr. Grindon states that the fragrant Labiates (every 
Labiate, iu fact, that yields powerful odour) are wanting, 
except Stachys —— and the wild Thyme in one or 
two very rare localities. The White Dead-Nettle, the 
Hound’s-tongue, the Sweet Violet, the Plantago media— 
all among the commonest of common plants in. the 
southern countries—are here all but entirely absent. The 
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two common Mallows are very rarely seen, the common 
Bindweed, never; the Cowslip is extremely local; the 
Comfrey is unknown, -as also is the commonest of the 
wild Poppies. On the other hand, some aplendid plants, 
like the Giant Bell-flower, Campanula latifolia, hardly 
known in the south, are here very common. As one 
travels from a more southern clime northwards, one class 
after snother of insects disappear, and with them the 
plants which depend on them for fertilisation. In Alpine 
and Arctic countries a number of the native plants, eape- 
cially the trees like the Birch and the Fir, have very 
inconspicuous flowers, and are exclusively wind-fertilised ; 
while others have remarkably brightly-coloured or power- 
fully-scented flowers, like the: Rhododendron or Alpine 
Rose, and the beautiful Soldanella and Gentian, which 
thrust their brilliant sky-blue flowers, even through the 
melting snow, to attract from great distances the compara- 
tively rare insect visitors, Every traveller has remarked 
the brilliancy of the Alpine flora in May or June, or that 
of a country where the flowering season Jasts for only a 
very few weeks, like Palestine; but few heve probably 
speculated on any other reason for this than the egotistic 
idea that its only purpose was to gratify the eye of the 

ssing traveller. Darwin, in his “ Origin of Species by 

eans of Natural Selection,” gives a curious instance of 
the mode in which these different forms of life are inextri- 
cably intermingled with one anothet. The common Red 
Clover is visited and fertilised only by humble-bees, the 
proboscis of the honey-bee not being long enouvh to reach 
the nectar. The number of humble-bees in any district 
depends in a t measure on the number of field-mice, 
which destroy the combs and nests. The number of field- 
mice is again largely dependent on that of cats ; and the 
nests of humble-bees are therefore especially abundant 
near towns and villages where catsabound. Hence it may 
be said, without exaggeration, that to our domestication 
of the cat ia due, to a large extent, the possibility of large 
Clover crops. 





MISCELLANEOUS FERTILISATION. 


The function of fertilising flowers is not absolutely 
confined to insects in the animal world; spiders and snails 
also do their part, though to a comparatively small extent. 
In tropical, and even in temperate America, a large part 
of this duty is done by humming-birds, which live on 
the honey obtained from the very long and deep tubes of 
such flowers as the Bignonia or Trumpet-flower. Some 
very curious relationships have been drawn out between 
the length of the beak of each species of humming-bird 
and that of the tube of the flower from which it chiefly 
obtains its food. Humming-birds are also said to have a 
penchant for brilliant scarlet flowers, which are very cova- 
mon in tropical countries, while the colour is very rare 
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among the natives of the temperate climates, Among 
wild flowers it would be difficult to name any of this hue, 
except the Poppy and the little scarlet Pimpernel. But 
there is another important feature in special adaptation 
for insect: fertilisation on which we have not yet touched ; 
and this refers to the variegation of flowers of which we 
have at present spoken as being chiefly fertilised by 
insects of the largest kind have been uniform in colour 
without any variegation, as the wild Rose, the large white 
Convolyulus, the Peony, and the Evening Primrose. 
There are a large number of other flowers, both larger 
and swaller, which owe their beauty to variegation, that 
is, to dots and streaks of a different colour to that 
of the greater part of the petals. . It was pointed out 
K. C. Sprengel, the botanist of last century, to whom 
I have already alluded, that whatever variegated plant 

ou observe, say the Frittilary, the Mimulus, the 
Pelargonium, or the Pansy, the streaks or dots will 
invariably be found pointing towards the nectary, or 
receptacle of honey; and that, moreover, brightly variegat- 
ed plants are almost invariably scentless, ‘The conclusion 
was irresistible, aconclusion abundantly confirmed by 
observation, that the variegation is a guide to insects in 
search of the food in those large flowers m which the 
guide derived from odour is wanting. It has also been 
observed, as might also have been expected, that varie- 
gated flowers are very commonly visited and fertilised 
' by very minute insects, by whom such a guide-post is 
especially wanted. A very instructive lessonin Nature's 
economy of resource in not supplying, in the same 
instance, two means to the same end, may be learnt by 
contrasting a number of parts of nearly-related plants; in 
each case one havieg umiform-coloured scented, and the 
other variegated scentless flowers, as the Primrose and 
the Auricula, the Sweet Violet and the Pansy, the Musk 
and the Mimulus, the Sweet-scented Orchis (O. Canepsea) 
and the Spotted Meadow Orchis, and many others. In 
the Wild Pansy (Viola tricolor) we hav2 2 remarkably 
good inatance of the special contrivances intended to aid 
amall insects in their. search for honey. The nectary is, 
in this case, the extremity of two remarkable appendages, 
which hang down from two of the stamens into the 
“ spur” of the corolla. Of the five petals, the lower and 
the two side ones have streaks pointing to the orifice in 
the centre of the flower. When an insect gets imside 
this opening, it finde it completely blocked up by a ring 
formed of the five anthers, except just in front, where 
there isa small opening just large enough to admit its 
body. Exactly opposite this opening is the thicker end 
ofa wedge-shaped black streak, which conducts the in- 
sect right down the style tothe very spot where it can 
reach the nectary. In making the descent, it must neces- 
sarily carry off some of the pollen which is discharged 
from the stamens internally within the ring; and in 
making the ascent and emerging from the small orifice, 
it must also, almost imevitably, enter the stigma, which 
is here a cavity in the upper part of the style, above the 
ring formed by the stamens. As far as my own observ- 
ation goes, the Wild Pansy is fertilised only by the 
thrips, one of the minutest of insects ; but the interesting 
point is, that both the little apening in the anther-ring 
and the black streak onthe style are wanting in the 
Sweet Violet, where they are not required, and where 
fertilisation is effected in quite a different way. 
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Cross versus SELF-FERTILISATION. 


This isa point on which much diversity of opinion — 


exists even amongst our most practical horticulturists. 
Meehan, an American writer of much experience, says : 
“That plants abhor close breeding is an idea borrowed 
from & supposed experience in higher animals; but the 
comparison is not fair. Inthe higher animals the idea 
of sex is essential to the perpetuity of existence, but it is 
not ao in plants. They reproduce themselves from bulbs, 
tubers, suckers, offsets, buds, aud, in the lowest organisms, 
by simple cell divisions. Propagation, as an idea, is entirely 
independent of sex in plants. There are certainly annuals 
which depend wholly on seeds—a product of the sexes— 
for perpetual existence, but there is not one that [ know 
of that a horticulturist would say could not be reproduced 
indefinitely without the aid of seeds. Sex in plants may 


‘be a factor in the evolution of form, but those who have 


kept pace with botanical knowledge, and are familiar with 
what 1a known as bud variation, will not lay much store 
on the absolute necessity of sex to this end in vegetable 
nature, I believe | am safe in saying that there is nothing 
whatever known to prove that there is any physiological 
benefit to plant races by the establishment of sexes.” On 
the other hand Darwin, in his work The Effects of Cross 
and Self-fertilisation in the Vegetable Kingdom, gives the 
results of exhaustive trials extending over along series 
of years, in which he conclusively proves the immense 
superiority of cross-fertilisation. The experiments re- 
corded, were suggested by his having raised for other 
pe pee two large beds of cross and self-fertilized seedlings 
of the wild Linaria vulgaris. “To my surprise, he says,” 
the crossed plants when fuily grown were plainly taller 
and more vigorous than the self-fertilized ones ; but as bees 
are neces to the due fertilisation of this Linaria, so 
that the wild plants from which these seedlings had been 
raised must have been inter-crossed during previous 
generations, it seemed incredible that the difference in 
vigour could be due to a single act of crosa-fertilisation, 
and the result, although apparent enough, was attributed 
to other causes. Further experiments, however, made 
with cross and self-fertilized seeds of Mimulus luteus 
and Ipomea purpurea, a plant better known in gardens 
as Convolvulus major, both of which, unlike the Linaria 
and Dianthus, are highly self-fertile. In all these prelimi- 
nary experiments the apparent superiority was so much 
in fayour of cross as against self-fertilized plants, that 
a more extensive and careful series of experiments were 
decided on, and these occupied nearly twelve years to 
carry out. It is essential to notice here that all the 
plants were artificially fertilized, the one set with their 
own pollen—seedlings of these being called “ self-fer- 
tilized,” and the other series with pollen from other 
individual plants, their seedling offspring being termed 


- crogs-fertilized.” The manner in which the experiments 


were conducted, as well as real or apparent sources of 
error, are carefully gone into, but the results obtained 
are uniformly in favour of the cross-fertilized seedlings, 
and especially so in the case of the plants fertilized with 
pollen from an entirely fresh stock, grown under con- 
ditions, of soil, air, heat, or moisture which had caused 
their characteristics or constitutional peculiarities to vary 
in different proportions from those with which they were 
cross-fertilized. This cannot be shown better than by re- 
producing the accompanying Table. 
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WN B.—In the above cases, excepting in that of Escheclioltzia, the 
plants derived from a cross with 1 fresh stock belong on the mother side 
to the same stock with the intererossed and self-fertilized planta, aud 
10 the corresponding generation. 


The game satisfactory result attended Mr. Gower's 
interesting experiments, made some years ago, and publish- 
ed in Williams’s “Choice Stove and Greenhouse plants,” 
p. 31, where, under the head of “Fertilisation,” we are 
informed of the astonishing results obtainable by cross- 
breeding, especially in the case of spring, autumn, and 
winter flowers, which being to a great extent deprived of 
insect agency, requite artificial impregnation. The experi. 
ments here alluded to have especial reference to the large 
production of seed and increased vigour in the resulting 
plants. “For example,” says the author, “we found that 
the stigma of one flower fertilized with pollen froma 
separate flower, but growing on the same plant, yielded 
four times as much seed as when left to fertilize itself, and 
above one-half more than when artificially impregnated 
with its own pollen. Cartying the experiment still 
further, and bringing pollen from another plant of the 
same species, but which had not originally sprung from 
the same stock, we found that the produce was three times 
the quantity yielded under the most favourable circum- 
stances of the other experiment, namely, the fertilisation 


by pollen from a separate flower of the same plant. The. 


contrast was, however, greatest with the flower which 
received no aid whatever; for with the foreign pollen 
applied artificially, the yield of seed was finer in quality, 
and twelve times as much in quantity, while in the regpec- 
tive cases of fertilisation with foreign pollen (that is, pollen 
from a different plant) and with its own pollen, the yield 
was five times greater in favour of the foreign pollen. 
This will be seen more clearly by the following Table — 
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The experiment was repeated several times, Insects of 
all kinds being most carefully excluded from the flowers ; 
and though differing in some cases in the number of seeds, 
yet in each the proportions were about the same. Now, 
although we are not prepared to assert that the like results 
can be obtained in the case of every species or variety, 
yet, from other experiments we have made, we are certain 
that the yield of seed will be larger and finer when the 
flowers thus receive the benefit of a cross with pollen 
from a separate plant; and where insect agency is deficient, 
it should always be supplied by artificial means.” 





Ghitorial Bostes. 








PLANTS with white blossoms have a larger proportion of fragrant 
species than any others; next come red, then yellow and blue, 
and lastly orange and brown. The flowers of spring are white 
and highly fragrant ; those of summer are sed -and yellow, and less 
fragrant; those of autumn and winter are darker, and with still 
less perfume, 





Worms in Pots—tThe following is a quick way to dislo!go 
worms from pota. Throw about a pintof quicklime into a shallow 
tub full of water, stir it up, aud then drop the pots into it, so that 
they are aubmerged to the brim. ‘They should remain there about 
an hour. The plants like the operation, aud the worma are every 
one cleared out. | 


A Ein 


Ty Spain and Portugal] the onion forma one of the uni- 
versal articles of diet, In arhlition to the peculiar flavour which 
recommends this vegetable, it is remarkably outritious, ranking 
with the graius in regard to the quantity of gluten it contains. 
Aa the English Jabourer lias found by long experience tliat cheese 
with his bread helps to sustain his strength, sc the Spaniard adds 
to his crust of bread an onion. 





THe orange-tree bears at one time what may be ealled three 
crops in different stages—the blosaom, the immature fruit, and 
ripe oranges, Its botanical name is Citrus, said to be derived 
from the town of Citron, in Judma, It belongs to the genus of 
plants known as the natural order of Aurantiace, or “golden 
fruit bearers ;” and thus it requires no great stretch of the imagi- 
nation to suppose that the “golden apples” of the Garden of the 
Hesperides were oranges, 

+ 





ASPHALT Watxs-—The following is the mode of forming 
them :—-Take two parts of very dry lime rubbish, and one part 
coal ashes, also very dry, and both sifted fine, In a dry place, 
on a dry day, mix them, and leave a hole in the middle of the 
heap, as bricklayers do when making mortar. Into this pour boil- 
ing hot coal tar; mix, and, when as stiff'ias mortar, put it three 
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inches thick where the walk is to be. The ground ahould be dry, 
and beaten smooth. Sprinkle over ib coarse sand ; when cold, pasa 
a light roller over it, and in a few days the walk will be solid and 
waterproof, 


ry, coe 


Yar Date.— Without the Date the Sahara would be uninhabi- 
table, In every spot where there is any water thistree flourishes, 
furnishing sbelter to the traveller from the fierce tropical sun, and 
food for himself and camels, Very many varieties, differing much 
from each other in colour, aize, and shape, are cultivated, each 
known by its own particular name. Some travellers inention as 
rmoany as forty-six, aud twenty-six distinct varieties are exhibited 
_idothe Kew Museum, Tie date is fast disappearing from the Holy 
Land, where ot oue time it seems to have been very abuudaut, 


hay 


CHRYSANTBEMUMS in Japan are trained into numerous quaint 
shapes, like the old English yew-treas, in the forms of peacocks, &e. 


In ‘okio there are gardens filled with life-sized figures made 


entirely of the flowers and leaves, the faces being masks, aud these 
chrysanthemum figures accurately represent Court ladies, warriors, 
children, and animals; one of the favourite characters being a 
young lady with a fox’s tail peeping from under her dress, and a 
mask which by the touch of a string turns into Reynard’s head,. 





CHioripe or Ling.—-A French contemporary states that, if a 
little chloride of lime be spread on the soil, rats, mice, and 
insects will at once desert it. Plants may be easily protected 
by itfrom insect plagues by simply brushing over their stems 
with a solution of it. It hag often been noticed that a patch which 
has been treated in this way remains free from grubs, while the 
unprotected beds rouad about are literally devastated. Fruit-trees 
may be guarded from their attacks by attaching to the atems 
pieces of tow smeared with a mixture of chloride of lime and 
hog’s lard. Ants and grabs already in possession will then rapidly 
vacate their position. 

» ee a} en 

Foop Rerurm.—Speaking recently, Profeasor Mayor, of Cam- 
bridge, said le regarded as an important feature of the vegetarian 
movement tts tendency to break down caste distinction, The luxury 
‘which had become fashionable was equally burdensome to host and 
guest, and, indeed, ata great dinner the only persons not to be 
pitied were the servants, for they had something to do, aud were 
not laying up for themselves a atore of disease and pain. In this 
respect the rich were greatly in need of an emancipation act. 
When he wag in Rome the great scholar Amari had hesitated to 
invite some English guests, for he had made a rule never to dina 
except in the company of his children, and he was afraid that their 
simple fare would aot suit the taste of hig ingular friends. 


For Eaters OF Prans.—lIt is not generally known how pears 
came to be peeled. If we are to believe a French legend on the 
subject, they never were peeled till the year 1540, when a cultiva- 
tor at Montreuil, having discovered that by growing pearga against 
a wall he could ripen them some weeks before the regular time, 
gathered two of the finest and sent them by his son to the king, 
Francis I, having looked at the gift with some surprise, made the 
boy sit down at table ia front of him, and, handing him one of the 
pears, satd, “ Et will be unjust if you do uot also enjoy the fruit of 
your work,” and was beginning to eat the other, peel auc all, 
when the young peasant drew his knife from his pocket and 
peeled his pear. “How is that?” exclaimed the king, “Do you 
peel your pears before eating them ? That is waste.” “ [ will tell 
you, sire,” replied the boy. “ While I was coming here I let one 
of the pears fall in the mud, and I do not know whether i is yours 
or mine.’ Thereupon the king ordered a knife and peeled his 
pear, and thus the custom became established. 





THE RISE OF Topacco,—Tobacco did uot make its way in 
Europe or in the East without considerable opposition, ‘Phere 
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was atime when no small courage was needed to amoke a pipe. 
In England Jumes I liad to be content with issuing his Counter- 
blast, and with imposing a heavy tax ou tobacco; but in more 
despotic countries more powerful measures were adopted to deter 
the smoker. In Russia smoking was puuished by amputation of 
the nose, while thoaa who used anuff had their nostrils slit. In 
the Swiss canton of Berne it ranked in the table of offences 
next to adultery, In Rome Urban VIIL excommunuaicated every 
one who took the accursed thing la aay shape into a church, 
In Turkey oar English traveller Sandys saw a ‘Turk “ conducted 
about the streets of Constantinople, mounted backwards on an 
ass, with a tobacco-pipe driven through the cartilage of hia nose, 
forthe crime of smoking.” In Persia Shah Abbas, who even- 
tually became himself a smoker, first opposed the use of tobacco 
by cruel poualties, and on one oceasion threw an unfortanate 
vendor into the fire. But no amount of public or of private per- 
secution could arrest the pregress of smoking, which has made 
itg way inevery country, and bas become the almost universal 
solacer of the male sex. 





How LItTce We Kxow.—The chemical transformation in the 
bodies of living plants, by which the most manifold aud brilliant 
colours are produced, ara almost entirely unknown to us We 
see a flower pass through the entire scale of red, from the softest 
pink to tha darkest purple-brown, but can give oo explanation 
whatever of the mysterious process, We koow, for ine tance, that 
the tight of the sun greatly influences the colour of living plants, 
and experience hag taught us that in most cases its total exclusion 
ia equivalent to the absence of every colour; in other words, that 
it produces white leaves and blossoms. However, this rule is by 
no means without exception, ag mauy roota, the roots of Al Khan- 
na (Lawsonia alba) for instance, although buried in the soil, 
and completely secluded from the rays of the sun, possess a 
atrong and vivid colour, We can explain neither the rule nor the 
exception ; on the contrary, we koow that, as far aa lifeless mat- 
ter ig concerned, mineral or vegetable colours ara weakened and 
gradually destroyed, rather than enhanced, by the action of the 
light, Our ignorance in thig respect restricts our influence upon 


the coloration of flowers and blossoms to a very tiodest and 


merely empirical one. A mere chance has led to the discovery 
that the infusion of sulphate of iron inte the aoi] darkens the hue 
of certain plants which contain a considerable quantity of tannin; 
and cultivators have profited by this discovery aa regards the cul- 
ture of the Hydrangea. But these examples are rare; and, as yet 
we must renounce all claim to the control and influence of the 
natural course of things in this field. We may be able to change 
the colour of a plant or flower by transferring it to other so], 
but we are never sure of the result, and cannot give any 
scientific explanation of it, The fragrance of a flower ia likewise 
produced by chemical action which hitherto has escaped our 
closest investigations ; we see the Saar we sea thata flower, 
like the bea which transforms pollen into honey and wax, fabri- 
eates volatile oils out of air, water, and light; but the chemical pro- 
cesg itself is a complete minystery to us. We know that the slow- 
ness or rapidity of the evaporation of these oils ia the cause of 
the stronger or weaker odour of the flower. The mode of their 
formation is a good example of the unlimited variability and ma- 
pifeld variety of vegetation’a chemical powers. Many plants do 
not limit themselves to the formation of a certain volatile oi! in 
their blossoms or flowers, but produce at the same thne various 
kinds of oils in their different parts. The Orauge tree, for ins- 
tance, produces volatile otls im the leaves, flowers, and the rind of 
its fruit. A close investigation convinces us that these differ, not 
only in their smell and taste, but also in their weight, density, and 
other physical and chemical qualities; that, in short, they are dif- 
ferent and independent substances, which cannot be mistaken for 
each other. The same plant must, therefore, possess three differ- 
ent organisms, by which ti generates three entirely differant subs- 
tances out of the same ingredients, What chemical laboratory, 
be it ever so well furnished and skilfully managed, can boast 
of results in any respects so wonderful ? And when will the time 
come that we may surprise even these mysteries of Nature’s slow 
and patient, but mighty working, perceive their results, explain 
their causes, nud—if possible, by our own appliances—repeat and 
renew the wonders of the Creation i—Professor August Vogel. 
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Original Articles. 





THE ROSE, 





MaNURES. 


Probably in the whole practice of Rose-growing thera is no point 
on which so much controversy exists,even amongst our most 
experienced rosarians, as on that of the most suitable mature for 
the Rose ; every grower of experience has his own nostrum on the 
‘subject, and thinks it snperior to all others. Some writers (Canon 
Hole for instance} believe the Rosa such a slutton as to be capable 
of swallowing anything placed within its reach, and would make 
our Rose beds a veritable dung-hill, Other writers, again, would 
d!/most eschew solid mantres altogether, heing content to feed their 
favorite on liquid diet only. Many strongly advocate the use of 
artificial manures, and another school, with equal force, warns us to 
beware of them all. “ Who shall decide when doctors disngree ?” 
The truth is, the Rose might exclaim with the apostle, * All things 
are lawful forme, but all things are not expedient.” Or in other 
words, the Rose can accommodate itself to almost any kind of man- 
ure used in moderation, but in tha case of many of them if used at all 
freely their evil influencesoon shows itself. The effects of different 
mabures on plants ia a sulyect that should be thoroughly mnatered 
by every gardener, There are many manures which, although 
very powerful, have but a transient effect on plante; others have a 
tendency to promote a heavy growth of wood. Some again im- 
prove the flowering qualities of the plant either-in quantity or 
colour; & few are very slow in assiatingthe plant, taking months 
before it has any effect. Therefore, before manuring at all, we onght 
to know what olject we have in view, and guide our actions accord- 
ingly. For instance, if our plants are weak anil not growing 
freely, we might use stimulating manure, such as oil-cake, which 
would make them ruah forward at a bound; its effect, however, 
would be but fleeting, and it must soon be followed by some 
other more permanent stimulant, otherwise we shall have done 
more harm than good, If we want more wood we must use see- 
thi (indign refuse), well decayed horse manure, or guano, all of 
which are wood producera; the latter must be used very care- 
fully, any overdose of it is liable to have a fatal effect. IPf we 
require a mannre to have a powerful] and at the same time laet- 
ing effect, as, for instance, in tnnking up new rose beds, we muat 
have recourse to superphosphates, phosphates or bones in some 
form or another, 

And, lastly, for the production of flowers, we must have a 
manure gentle yet powerful in its action, one that is not fleeting 
in its effe ts but that will act asa lasting store from which the 
plant can draw its food, And to secure this sive qué non of 
success must be the first thought ef every one whio desires to 
grow good Roses. Many of our readers will probably here remark 
—-Why, everybody knows what manures are best adapted for Roses ; 
there cannot be two opinions on the subject, we have no occasion 
to search for any thing different from what onr predecessors have 
used for years?!" But is such really the case—ia there any unanimity 
of opinion even amongst the most experienced growers as to the 
niost suitable food forthe Rose t Let us see what the most successful 
English Rosarians say on the subject. The Rev. 8, Reynolia Hole, 
the premier amateur Rose champion, says:—I will tell you where 
I found the Philosopher's Stone in tha words of that fable by Aisop, 
which is, J helieve, the first of the series and which was first tanght 
to me in the French language,—-"Un coq, qrattant sur wun fumier, 
trouvait par hazard une pierre precieuse,” or, as it ia written 
in our English version, “A brisk young cock in company with two 
or three puillete, hia mistresses, raking upon a dunghiil for some- 
thing to entertain them with, happened to scratch upa jewel.” 
. The little allegory ia complete: I was the brisk young cock, my 
favourite pullet was the Rose, atd in a henp of farmyard manure 
I found the treasure, . 

‘Yes, here id the mine of gold and silver, gold medals and silver 
cups for the grower of prize Roses ; and to all who love them, the 
hest diet for their health and beauty, the tost strengthening 
tonic for their weakness, and the surest medicine for disease, 
‘Dear me!’ exclaims some fastidious reader, “what a nasty brute 
the man is! He seems quite to revel lo refuse, and to dance on 
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his dunghill with delight!” The man owns to the soft impeach- 
ment. Ifthe man had been a Roman Emperor, lie would have 
erected the most magnificent temple in honour of Sterculua, the 
son of Faunas, that Rome ever saw. Because Sterculus, the son of 
Faunas—so Piiny tellsa—discovered the artand advan tage of apread- 
ing dung upon the land; and he should have appeared in the 
family chariot, tha currus Stersorosus (Anglice, muck-cart’, with 
the agricultnral trident in hig land, As it is, Talwaya think of 
him with honour when I meet the vehiéle in which he loved to 
drive—have ever a ginile of extra sweetness for the wide-mouthed 
waddiing charioteer and am pained at heart to find the precious 
commodity fallen, or, as they say in Lancashire, * slattered " on 
the road. Ah‘ but once that fastidious reader will ba pleased 
to hear, the man brought himself to sore shame and confusion 
by this wild passionate affection, Returning on a summers 
afternoon from a parochial walk, I inferred from the wheel- 
tracks on my catriage-drive that callers had been and gone, 
I expected to find earda in the hall, and I saw that the horses had 
kindly left theirs on the gravel, At that moment one of those 
Grini spirits in the air, | | 
Who erin to see us mortals prieve, 
And dance at our despair, . 
fiandishly suggested to. my mind an economical desire to utilise the 
souvyenic befura ma. I looked around and listened, no sight, . no 
sound, of humanity. I fetched the largeat fire shovel I could find, 
and was carrying it bountifully laden through an archway cut in 
a hich hedge of yews, and towards a favourite tree of “Charles 
Lefebvre,” when I suddenly confronted three ladies, “who had sent 
round the carriage, hearing that I shonld soon be at home, and - 
were admiring my beautiful Roses.” It may be said with the 
strictest regard to veracity, that they saw nothing that day whick 
they admired, in the primary meaning of the word, so much as 
myself and fire-shovel ; and I am equally sure that no Rose in my 
garden had a redder complexion than my own.” 

And now to be practical, what do I mean by farmyard manure 
—when and how should it ba used ? 

By farmyard manure I mean all the manures of the straw yard, 
solid and fluid, horse, cow, pig, poultry, in conjunction. Let a heap 
be mada near the Rosarium, not suppressing the fumes of a 
natural fermentation by an external covering, but forming under- 
neath a central drain, having lateral feaders, and at the lower end 
an external tank, after the fashion of those huge dinner dishes 
whose channels carry to the “wells” the dark gravies of the baron 
and the hauoch (here that fastidious render collapses, and is 
removed in 9 atate of syncope) so that the rich extract, full of 
entbonate of ammonia, and precions as atiar, may not be wasted, 
but may be used either as a tiquid manure in the Rosary, or pump- 
ed back again to baste the beef. How long should it remain in 
the heap before it ia fit for application to the soil? The degree of 
decomposition to which the farmyard dung should arrive before it 
ean be deemed a profitable manure, must depend on the texture of 
the soil, the nature of the plants, and the time of application. In 
general, clayey soil, more tenacions of moisture, and more benefited 
by being rendered incohesive and porous, may receive manure less 
decomposed than more pulverised soils required. 

I will quote in alphahetical sequence the other distinguished 
public Rosarians who have expressed their opinion, or proved their 
skill at all eventa, in the matter. These are Mr. Cant of Colchester; 
Mr. Cranston of Hereford ; Mr, Francis of Hertford ; Mr. Keynes 
of Salisbury; Mr. Lane of Berkhampatead ; Mr. Mitchell of 
Pittsdown; Mr. George Paul, the representative of Measrs, Paul 
and Son, Chestnut; Mr. William Paul, Waltham Cross; Mr, Prince 
of Oxford; Mr Turner of Slongh, and Mesara, Wood of Maresfield. 
There is, of course, a very large number of other nurserymen who 
grow roses most extensively and in their fullest perfection—anch 
as Smith of Worcester, the two firms of Dickson at Chester, Harri- 
son of Darlington, House of Peterborough, May of Bedaie, Perkins 
of Coventry, Frettingham of Nottingham, Merryweather of 
Bouthwell, Bennett of Salisbury, &c.—one or more near all our 
cities and towns; but I have selected those who are aur principal 
vrize-men, apd whose treatises and catalogues are before me. 

Mr. Cant says: “In planting Roses, a hole should be made 
about 18 inches deep, and large enough ta contain half a whieel- 
barrowful of compost; two-thirda of this shonld be strong turfy 
loam, and one-third well decomposed animal manure. These 
should be thorouglily mixed together.” 
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Mr. Cranston writes ia his Gullural directions for the Rose, 
whieh may be followed by amateura with sure confidence. —“ J 
have found, after repeated trials for some years, that pig-dung 
is the best of all manures for Roses; next night-soil, oow-duug, 
and horse-dung. ‘These should stand in a heap from one to 
three inonths, but not sufficiently loug to become exhausted 
of their aimmonia and salts, Pig-dung should be put on the 
ground durivg wiuter or early spring, aud forked in at ounce. In 
using night-soil, mix with burnt earth, sand, charceal-dust, or 
uther dry substance. Apply asmall portion of the mixture te 
each plant or bed during winter, and let it be forked ia at once. 
Soot is a good manure, eapecially for the Tea-scented and other 
Roses on their own roota ; so are wood-ashes and charcoal. Bone- 
duat or half-inch benes forma an excellent and most lasting 
manure. Guanoand superphosphate of lime are both good 
manures for Roses, but require to be used cautiously.” 

Mr. Keyues of Salisbury recommended “A good wheelbar- 
rowful of compost— two-thirds good turfy loam, and one-third well 
decomposed animal manure.” He adds—and the words of one 
whose Roses, in a favourable season, could not be surpassed in 
size or colonr, shonid be remembered practically—“ It is difficult 
to give the Rose too good a soil.” 

Mr. Lane of Berkhampetend writes thus: The beat method 
of manuring beds is to dig in « good dressing of atable or other 
similar manure, this being the most safe from injuring vegetation 
inany soil, and it never does more good to Roses than when 
it is used as a surface dressing, When placed about two inches 
deep over the surface in March, the ground seldom suifers from 
drought ; but this ia, perhaps, by some considered ansightly.” 

Mr. George Pan!, “the hero of a hundred fichts,” advises, that “ta 
Planting the ground shoutd be deeply trenched, and well-rotted 
manure be plentifully added. If the soil be old garden-soil, add 
good loam, rich and yellow; choose a dry day for the operation, and 
leave the surface loose. Stake all standards and mulch with litter, 
to protect the roota from frost.” 

Mr, William Paul in hisiateresting work The Rose Garden, gives 
in the introduction the results of his experiments with manure. “Tn 
the summer of 1842,” he writes, “six beds of Tea-scented Rosas 
were macured with the following substances: 1 bona-duat, 2 burnt 
earth 8 nitrate of soda, 4, gnano, § pigeon-dung, @ stable-maoure, 
thoroughly decomposed. The soil in which they grew was an 
alluvial loam. The guano produced the earliest visible effects, 
causing & vigorous growth, which coutioued till iata in the season : 
the foliage was large and of the darkest green, but the flowers on 
this bed were not very abundant, The shoots did not ripen well, 
and were consequently much injured by the froat during the 
succeeding winter. The bed manured with burnt earth next forced 
itself into notice ; the plants kept upa steadier rate of growth, 
producing an abnodance of clear well-formed blossoms; the wood 
ripened well, and sustained little or ne injury from the winter’s 
frost. The result attendant on the use of the other manures were 
not remarkable : they had acted as gentle atimulanta, the nitrate 
of soda and bones léagt visibly so, although they were applied in 
the quantities usually recommended by the vendors. . . 
think burnt and charred earth the best manure that that can 
be applied to wet or adhesive soils.” 

Mr, Printe says: “ My plants on the ealtivated seadling Brier do 
not require so much mapuring as other forms of atocks, Ido not 
recommend avy manure at time of planting, uuless the ground bas 
been greatly impoverished by trees and shrubs or Roses, in which 
cage a portion of the soil should be removed, and 4 fresh supply 
given which should consist of the top-spit from a meadow of heavy 
loam, well decayed ; but-it shonld not be forgotten that after the 
Roses have been plauted for two yeara and are well established, 
they willrequire a liberal supply of manare. I have found 
that the worst attacks of miklew first made its appearance on 
young plants in land which had been manured at the time of 
planting.” 

Mr. Turner of Slough does not show his cards, but when he comes 
to play them on the preen cloth or baiaza of the exhibition table, 
noman deals more fairly, knows the game more thoroughly, hokds 
more trumps or Bcores the honours more frequently. 

Messrs, Wood of Maresfield, perhaps the largest growerd of the 
Hose in the work], commend a mixture of twell-senasonal animal 
mauure with the top-spit of anold pasture, deep trenching, tho- 
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rough draining, aad a tree use of the pruning-knife the firat year 
after planting. 

Rivers, the patriarch of Rose growers, writes:—"I have found 
nightsoil, mixed with the drainings of the dunglill, or even with 
common ditch or pond water, ao as to make a thick liquid, the 
best possthie manure for Roses poured on the surface of the aoil 
twice in winter, from ove to two gallongto each tree." 

We have here the opinions of the ten largest Rose growers in 
the world—men who grow Rosea not by the hundred or thonsaad, 
bat in tens and hundreds of thousands yearly. Landolicna in his 
work Zhe indian Amateur Rose Gardener, in referring to the 
publications of English writers ou the Rose, aaya:-“ Many of them 
are written by nurserymen and those interested in the sale of Rowes: 
who «lo not care to publish to the world what they consider their 
secrets,” This we believe to be an entirely erroneous idea, Were it 
true, tt would brand the nurserymen writera ag the most narrow~ 
miuded of ali individuals, s0 narrow-minded indeed as ta be blind 
to their owu interests, Fer in what does the prosperity of the 
nurseryman consist? Certainly uot in the failures of his conastitu- 
ents, whe may perhaps come to him to replenish their loases, but 
who more’ frequently give up Rose growing in despair or disguat, 
No! the nurserymun’s mainstay are thosa who encouraged by 
their successes become enthusiastic on the subject, and year by 
year launch out ou a jarger scale, feeling that 


“A million scarce wonld quench desire.” 


We may reat assured thatéhose who write on the Rose are 
quite alive to this fact, aud give out their secrets noreservedly, 
knowing that in so doing they are not only promutiog the welfare 
of the Queen of Flowers, but their own also. Undoubtedly there 
are many who share the opinion of Landolicus regarding profes- 
sional authors, and for what reason? Why, simply because being 
imbued with this idea they are either too sceptical to follow the 
advice given, or, if they do so, do it iu a half-hearted fashion, 
which 1 itself ia generally sudicient to inaure failure 

To returo, however, to the epiaious quoted abeve ; it will be seen 
that all of them differ more or jess from each other, and some of 
them very materially so. All these growers occupy almost an 
equally promineut position ia the Rose world-~men ‘who have 
year by year fought right royally for the chief honors at the 
National Rose show, and have each iu turn deen victorious. 
How then are these differences in opiuive te be accounted for? 
If aach of thease growers has secured the maximum of success, 
aod all of them through different chaunela, it may be supposed 
that the Rose canuoct be fastidious as to its fare, but that like the 
genue porcine it will fatten on any diet. Such, however, is not the 
case; the one great secret in Ross-growing—the seoret by which 
all these <lifferedt methods of treatment are reduced to one level 
—is simply thik, that we must select our manures not so much to 
suit the Rose as to suit the soil to which it is applied. For instance 
burnt clay, or incinerated soil, haa a wonderful effect on heavy loam 
or clayey soil, but were these applied toa light porous Joam or 
sandy soil, we should be doing incalculable harm. Dressings of 
clay or tank earth are very useful in impraviog very light soil, but 
were these applied to heavy lands we should probably oreate a 
stagnant awamp. We may, however, go further than this ; aa is 
well known, the component parts of soils vary immensely, some 
are rich in nitrogenous element Bod almost entirely devoid of 
mineral matters, in others, the former are almost entirely absent 
and the mineral elements ace superabundant. Now with the 
former were we to apply a manure rich in nitrogen it would not 
only be wasted, but would probably cause much injury to our 
plania ; in the same way witb the latter, if we applied any 
stimulant in which miveral properties are superabundant wa 
abonld do quite as much if not mora harm. Our object therefore 
should be to find out first what properties are deficient in the 
soil, atid supply those wanta to the best of our abilities, 

There is one point, however, on which the authorities quoted are 
all more or lesa of cue mind, that is, regarding the value of animal 
manures as diet for the Rose, ‘Tis may be accounted for by tha 
fact that.in the majority of them the chemical properties required 
by the soil are almost equally balanced, or, if present in excess, 
are in sich a mild form aos rarely to prove injurious, that is of 
course provided they have been properly prepared and matured 
before being applied, for there is no more davgerous euemy of the 
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Rose in the hands of au unskilful practitioner than that of partially 
fermented manure. , 

From our own experience we should say that the most suitable 
manure for the Rose that we have in this country iscow manure 
and borse manure mixed in equal proportions, the latter should be 
at least two years old, if older all the better. These, however, differ 
very muck in quality, that from home-fed animals being immensur- 
ably superior to that from bazar cattle. This fact must be borne 
in mind if wa are desirous of using manures to the best advantage. 
To give some idea of the extent to which the value of anima! 
manures is influenced by the quantity and kind of food consumed, 
we append the resulta of experiments made by Sir J. B, Lawes, 


who is undoubtedly the most reliable authority on agricultural 
matters. : ¥ 


“Table showing the estimated value of tha manure obtained jrom the con- 
sumption of one ton of diferent articles of food, each anjpposed to be of 
good quality of ita kind, 


ee rar eat Loni of 
; 4 a HM o 
Description of food _ mi sg ‘a on 
1. Decorticated cotton-seed cake ... o £6 10 0 
9. Rape cake Shh a 6 Lets & 18 0 
3, Linseed cake mus ave 1 4 12 0 
4, Malt-dust or eas aw * 5& Q 
Db. Lentila aus + eau a 17 0 
6. Linseed ave wee we oO 1S QG 
7. Ta res oon oun ont 3 13 § 
8. Beans aoe one eee 3 13 i) 
9. Bas =e on 07 3 2 6 
10. Locust beans - oot one 1 2 G 
11. Oats os es wv 1 14 6 
12. Wheat bee eon ee I | 0 
13. Indian coTD ah nad +48 J il 6 
14, Malt ie as a oa 
15. Barley ant ne oo I 9 fj 
16. Clover bay ae sai - 2 & Q 
17. Meadow hay yeas ire i” ona 1 10 0 
18. Oat straw A fi wo 0 138 6 | 
19. Wheatstraw aes i ow. OF 123 6 
20. Barley straw oe YT aoe 0 1G 6 
21. Potatoes Poe Tr aan Q ri 0 
22. Mangolds sale of . 8 5 O 
23. Swedish turnips .,. +r . OF 4 8 
24. Common turnips ... vie oo. 08 +4 @ 
25. Carrots ee e Sexe we 0 4 Q 


* The valuation of thé manure resulting from the consumption 
of different foods is founded upon estimates of their composition, 
aud upon a knowledge, experimentally acquired, of the probable 
average amotnt of those constitnenta of the food valuable for 
manure which will be obtained in the solid nnd Jiguid excrements 
of the animals. In the estimates of the value of the manure from 
different foods given in the above table, I have based my calcu- 
lations upon what I cousider the average composition of several 
articles when of good quality.” 


LIQUID MANUMNKES. 


The application of liquid manures to plants is now much more 
extensively practised than formerly, and theve is no class of plants 
that 18 s0 much benefited by it as the Rose, especially when 
| grown in pots. The most useful liquid manures are soluble guano 
at the rate of two ounces to the gallon of water, and fresh cow 
manure thoroughly mixed with water and allowed to stand till it 
becomes perfectly clear : one thing must. be borne in mind, that 
is never to gtve liquid maunres too strong. It ia better to err on 
the side of weakness, a8 the dosing cau always be repeated for 
piel in the ground ; once a fortnight during the growing and 

owering season will be ample, but it may be given to pot plants 
weekly. Soot also makes an excellent manure, especially where 
worms are troublesome, as it has the effect of driving these trouble- 
aome pests to seek other quarters. 





GREVILLEAS. 


With the exception of Grevillea robusta few of the varieties: 
of this interesting family have been introdaced into this country. 
The genus Grevillea is exelusively Australian, forming a cousider- 
able portion of the vegatation of the South West districts, there 
being mere thau 150 known species, many them assuming 
enormous dimensions. It is not, however, with thesa we have te do,. 
but with the dwarf growing species, or those more particularly 
remarkable for the beauty and gracefulness of their foliage. Fore-" 
most amoog the latter group 18 

G. Robusta —This ig undoubtedly one of the most valuable 
foliage planta we possess: the foliage ia w rich dark green, and 
beautifully cut and fern-like; the habit of growth is graceful in. 
the extreme. It is best raised frem seeda séwn early in September 
or October, aud if liberally treated will make hinudsome little plants 
before the hot weather sets in As « plant for indoor decoration it 
has few equals, bearing almost any amount of rough treatment, 

‘The flowers of this species are not very ornamental, being small 
and of a dingy brown colour ; they are produced ou the old ripened 
wood 


About Moreton Bay this plaut is known among the Pine cutters 
as the Silk Oak, from the soft silvery pubescence on the under 
sida of the leaves. In some of the colonies, notably in Mauritius 
and the neighbouring islands, thia species ia orem grown for 
its timber, which is excessively hard and close grained, fs 

G. vosmarianifolia, in, a& the name imphies, similar in foliage to 
the Rosemary. It forms a headeome shrub, whether grown in a 
pot or planted out. It grows very freely, and will, if liberally treat- 
ed, soon form a compact bush of about 6 ft, in height, In pots 
it is equaliy effective. The flowers of this epectes are borne in 
slightly drooping heads, produced in great profusion at the ends 
of the short lateral shoots. They are of a bright purple colour, 
tipped with yellowish green. . | | 

G, lavandulacea, sometimes knowa aa. rosea, is not unlike the 
last mentioned species, with whith. it 1 frequently confonoded, 
The leaves in this species are less rigid, and the flowers paler than 
in the Rosemary-leaved kind ; the flowers, too, in G. lavanduiacea 
are borne tu terminal racemes. a es 4 

G. ericifolia is a dwarf needie-leaved kind of very slender habit, 
The flowers are of a bright red colour, and are freely produced 
on the ends of the numerous twiggy branches, from which they 
hang iu a very graceful manner, Jt ig a very pretty pot plant, and 
deserves much greater favour thau ib svema to enjoy at present, 
from the fact of its lowering in the winter and early spring. 

G. elegans ie o shrubby, round-leaved species, with fowers 
resembling those of G. rosinariuifolia. 

G Thellemanniana (G. Priessi) is of rather recent introduction 
to gnrdens, and isone of the most beautiful flowering plants 


“we possess, It grows to a height of 6 ft, is very [ind 


in habit, and a free grower. ‘The leaves are finely and deeply 
divided, and are not unlike those of the old Ipomoa Quamodlic 
‘The flowers are freely produced in dense beads, which bang from 
the ends of the branches by long hair-like stalks, and are of 
a brilliant rose colour, tipped with yellowish green, The long 
curving etyles of these flowers add considerably to their beauty, 
With the exception of G. robusta, the whole of the above are 
freely propagated from cuttings, which should be selected from the - 
lower ripened shoota of an old plant, as these are less likely to 
fall victims to damp than the younger growth, 


MESSRS. THOS. COOK AND SONS RIVER TRIPS. 


Auy thing that can arouse us from the lethargic state into 
which Calcutta Society invariably falia at the commencement of 
the hot season, is certainly deserving of encouragement, and 
we are glad to see that the efforts of the above enterprising firm 
in thia direction are meeting with the success they deserve. 

The Hooghly, as far as Diamoud Harbour in one direction, and 
Chandernagore on the other, have been opened ont to the admir- 
ing gazo of lundreda to whom it bad hitherto been a terra incognita. 
(ahould we uot say agua-incognita). The new Hooghly tridge works 
have bean explored, and many a latent gentue bas had the oppor- 
tunity of thoroughly mastering all the details of this gigantic 
scheme. 
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Then we have had a moonlight trip as far as Barrackpore. 
This was considerably better appreciated by the public than any 
of the other schemes, and no wondar | for the Hooghly by moonlight 
isa worthy rival ofthe Rhine, And fast, but not least, a trip. 
was organised to view the Orchida at the Botanical Gardens.— 
This being more within our province, we will venture te. give a 
brief aketeh of it. The vessel waa ndvertised to leave at 6-15. 
4.M-rather an early hour for most people to turn out,—especially 
nt a aeason when the first half of the night is lost in either whiat- 
ling for.a breeze or swearing vociferonsly at the indolence of our 
punksh-wallas, However a pleasant little party of about fifty 
assembled, and, true to time, the good ship “Abala” ewung round 
to the stream, and asmart run of about 20 minntes brought us 
sbreast of the Gardene. Here the ubiquitous dinghy had to he 
called into requisition, and all were safely landed, and each one 
was free to go bis own way, the only proviso being that every one 
should return on board by 8 A.M. A few steered straight for 
the world-famed old Banian tree—but the majority directed their 
ateps to the Orchid House, no doubt anticipating a grand display of 
bicom. Unfortunately, however, they were doomed to be disap-. 
pointed, the plants which but a week or ten days previonsly had 
been gloriously in bloom had lost all their beauty, and only 
a few remained in flower. Amongst the most prominent of which 
were the following : Dendrobiums Nobile, Fimbriatum, Thyrsifiorum, 
Densifiorum, Secundum and aggreagatum, Calogyne flaccida, Vane 
da Gigantea aud Phelanopas Amabilis, Grandijlora, Manni, Vio- 
lacea, Sumatrana, Schillemana, pod Teiraspis, the latter a new 
species from the Andamans introduced into England about three 
years since, and was then described aga very beautiful variety. Hf the 
plant seen in fluwer here can be accepted as a criterion, there is 
certainly nothing very attractive in it. The Orchids are this season 
looking better than we have seen them for years, and their appear- 
ance haa been muck improved by having large numbers of Palma 
and other foliage plants interspersed with them, Quantities of 
Ainarsllia in flower had also been mixed with them, witich added 
materially to the general effect. The plaut lotses generally 
maintain theie usual high state of perfection, though this is scarely 
tha right seasen to see foliage plants to the beat advantage. Paasi- 
flora ieensnaiia wag Just comiug into flower, aud its gorgeoua 
blooms gave one of the party an opportunity of displaying fis 
ovatorical powers, and he commenced in the orthodox fashion’ to 
divide his subject under three heads—namely, the sentimental, 
emotional and devotional: thig was, hawaver, too much to endure, 
and after inned perauagion the would-be lecturer agreed to adjourn 
the watter sine dae, 

Then followed a pleasant ramble round the gardena visiting in 
turn the other plant houses, ineluding the new Palmatum, which 
ig now becoming well-furnisied, having lost that look of aewness 
which is at all times so unpleasant when associated with plants. 
Eight o'clock found every one on board, and by 8-30 we had 
safely anchored abreast of the Eden Gardens, and thus ended the 
first of Messrs. Cook & Co.’ trips te the Botanical Gardens. 
Alihough on this oceasion they did not meet with the amount 
of encouragement tle occasion deserved, we trust, lowever, that 
they will be induced to continue these trips at intervals, for there 
are many objects in the Gardens possessing aa much or more 
intereat than Orchids for the ordinary visitors, For inetauee the 
Bamian tree by. moonlight, enlivened by a good band and an oppor- 
tunity given to the disciples of the Terpsichorean art of displaying 
their skill, should prove an immense attraction, 


LIQUID MANURES. 


The advantages of applying manures in such a form that they may 
be readily absorbed by plants, instead of laying inert in the soil 
for months, as is frequently the case when solid manures are used, 
should certainly be known to every one interested in gardening. 
In Europe the practice of using manures in a liquid form, aicinlle 
for plants in pots, has been adopted extensively for years, having in 
many Instances entirely a er all the solid substances for. 
merly used as stimulants. In this country, except in very rare ins- 
tances, the old practice is still adhered te. Liquid manures, except 
in the hands oft the professional gardener, continue unknown or 
at least neglected ; this is the more surprising when we take into. ' 


consideration the enervating climate, the innumerable insect 
pests and the thousand and one other ills to which our most highly 
prized favourites frequently succumb, and which, in many instances, 
would undoubtedly be saved by a judicious administration of some 
stimulants that would induce them to start freely into growth. The 
following interesting remarks on this subject recently appeared in. 
The Garden :— 

One of the common mistakes made by amateur cultivators of 
flowers is that of over-manuring. To grow plants properly, little 
or no crude manure should be incorporated in the soil, as it indu- 
ces a too luxuriant growth of foliage and wood at the expense of 
the flowers. The liquid form is the best in which to apply man- 
ure, and this should -be made very weak, especially if it be of'a 
stimulating character, such as guano. The chief value of liquid 
manure is that its effects are perfectly controllable, and can be 
made constant, either to produce an exuberant growth and sustain 
it, or to produce any lesser effect, as may be desired. If wood 
and foliage be desired, the manure should be given as soon as 
the ads bogin to swell or when the leaves commence to develop. 
This growth tan be kept up during the season by frequent ap- 
plication of the Jiquid, but should never be eontinued beyond 
tbe Ist of August, as then the growth naturally begins to cease, the 
wood begins te harden as the s@ason advances, and ripens for the 
winter rest of the plant. Ifthe liquid be applied after the com- 
mencement of this preparation for rest, the growth is unnatural- 
ly continned, and the wood, not having time to ripen, is winter- 
killed. When the production of fine flowers is desired, liquid 
manure should be applied when the flower-buds begin to show 
themselves prominently and eommence to swell; it then causes a 
larger development of the petals and an enhancement of the colours, 
but if applied too early, it 1s liable to produce monstrous flowers. 

Applied te Roses, the flowers are Tarzely increased in size and 
also in brilltancy of colour. For Zonal Geraninms and similar 
plants, ‘the supply must be moderate and continuous; while to 
plants bedded out: for their peeuliar foliage, it should be given mora 
frequently, so as to cause the production of large and higher- 
coloured foliage. With some plants, however, such as bulbs, the 
strength of the flowers is depandent upon the luxuriance of the 
leaf growth of the previous season, the results of their vital action 
being stored up in the bulb for next year’s blooming. In such 
cases the plants should havea supply of the Hquid for some time 
after they have done blooming. When applied to fruit trees, the 
best time for its application is after the fruit has set and it. begins 
to swell. To give it when the flower-buds show themselves is use- 
less, as the size and colour of the flower have little if any influence 
upon the size and flavour of the fruit. Ifthe manure applied be 
too strong, a too luxuriant leaf growth is brought about, and there 
is danger of the tree casting its fruit prematurely, the whole ener- 
gies of the plant under the stimulating action of the manure being 
expended in the preduction of leaves. As the season for the 
maturing of the fruit approaches, the supply of manure shonld 
be gradually withheld, as otherwise the fruit, although large 
and fair, would become watery and lose much of its proper 
flavour. The best mode of applying liquid manure to plants or 
trees in the open ground is to make holes near them, or towards 
the extremities of the circle to which their roota extend, with a 
crow-har or stout stake, from 1 to 3m. in diameter; driven in to 
a depth of from 12 to 18 in., and then withdrawn, filling the holes 
with liquid. It thus soaks away into the soil immediately in con- 
tact with the roots, and nothing is lost by evaporation, as is the 
ease when it is applied to the surface of the soil. This is also an 
admirable mode of watering plants in the open ground during a 
drought. The number of these holes should vary with the size of 
the tree or plant, one hole to every 2 ft. square of ground being 
generally sufficient. If the weather be very dry, the manure 
shonld be much diluted ; and if the weather be wet, it may be 
applied of greater strength. Asa rule for the preparation of liquid 
manures for out-door purposes as above recommended, the follow- 
ing quantities of various manures to a hogshead of water (sixty 
gallons) will give the average strength at which it should be used, 
if applied every two weeks during the season :—-One bushel of 
horse manure, or the same quantity of sheep manure, or half 
a bushel of hen manure, or half a bushel of soot, or six pounds of 
guano, allowing the liquid to stand two or three days before using, 
stirring it once a day, and using the clear liquor. 
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CLEAN FLOWER POTS. 


Experienced gardeners seldom disregard the importance of 
clean flower-pote for all kinds of plant culture, Amateurs rarely 
give this aubject the attention it deserves, and are therefore trou- 
bled with many failures in consequence, Plants are soon affected 
with disease if growu in dirty pots; the soil soon becomes water- 
logged, sour and mossy, and the minute rootleta refuse to absorb 
moisture and outriment from the walis in which they are im- 
prisoned. ‘Two things lead to deterioration in pots—one, and 
perhaps the chief, the excessive porosity and softness of the 
material of which they are made, and the other defective drainage. 
Pots made of good hard clay, with sides of moderate thickness, if 
a trifle dearer are certainly mech the cheapest in the end, as 
these neither get dirty so soon, nor are ao brittle, and therefore 
last much longer. Plants shoukl never be allowed to remata 
too long in the same pots; frequent shifts both promote heaith 
and free root action, and the cleaner and sweeter the pots the 
more active the root action will be. Even apart from this, 
however, dirty pots are unsightly, and if it be not desi- 
rable at all times to shift a plant into a clean pot, much good 
may be done by clearing off the moss on the aurface of the soil 
and redressing it with fresh material, and also by giving the 
outsides of the pots a good scrubbing in water. In clearing 
empty pots two tubs should be used—one full of cold water in 
which the pots are placed to soak for an hour or two, and the 
other full of hot water in which the actual cleansing is done, [f 
the pots be but moderately dirty, a wisp of straw or hay will 
make au effectual cleanser ; but for very dirty, mossy pots, a brush 
ia the most effective. A semi-scalding in hot strong soda water 
not only assists in the rapid removal of dirt, but destroys 

nrasitical mossea and causes the pots to dry at once. No one 
having any regard to tha requirements of plant life would ever 
‘use pota that have not been properly cleansed. 


ASPARAGUS PLUMOSUS. 


This is undoubtedly one of the most useful plants for table 
dacoration that have been introduced for many years: it is also 
extremely valuable for using in a cut state. We have had sprays of 
this asparague kept in water for upwards of a fortnight without 
showing the slightest sign of withering. 

The plants require plenty of pot room anda good ricli soil, 
and - when growing freely should be assisted with weak liquid 
‘Inanure about once a week ; but during the cold season, when the 

. plants are almost dormaut, very little water should be given. Of 
course it will be understood by all acquainted with the nature of 
the genous to which this plant belongs, that thera is no known 
method by which euttings may be rooted. Seeds and division, 
therefore, are what must be relied on for “the increase of this 
desirable plant, and as the former are by no means rarely ripened, 
and always germinate, and the latter a method so easily mana- 


ged, in this case there need be no lasting want for such a aseful 
plant. 





Gorrespondence, 





To rag Epiroa, “Inpiaxn Ganpeyee.” 


Dear Sin,—lI find the following statement in “ The Indian Amateur 
Gardener” by “ Landolicus:”—~Moss Roses will not flower in the pining, and 
Firminger corroborates the samo. Ag thig may have the effect of prevent- 
ing amatears from attempting to cultivate this old favourite, it may 
interest some of your readera to know that early in Jannary last I pro- 
cured from the Horticultural Gardens at Lahore a fow choice planis, 
inclading a Moss Rose. This was planted in my garden, exposed to the 
full sun, but sheltered from the sea-breeze, and was well pruned, but other- 
wise received no special care, I aun glad to say it was soon covered with 
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buds which about a fortnight ago developed into five blossoms, Thiesa 
were large double white, and yery aweet-acented. The shrab though small 
is healthy, and is still throwing out buds, 

I may add that the Fuchsias and Geraniums received at the same 
time sre niso thriving beautifully, and have fine handsome flowers, 
These plants are in a betel—house, 

Yours truly, 


Kurrachee, 25th March, 1885, E. LeGoerr, 





NOTICH TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


All matters intended for publication, and all queationa to be replied to, ahouid 
be sent in not later than the Friday previous to the day of publication. All com- 
munications should be written on one side of the paper only, It is aleo reqaested 
that all correspondents forward their name and addresa, not for publication, 
unless they wish it, but for the sake of that mutual confidence which Bhould exist 
batween the Editor and those who address him. We decline noticing any com- 


munication that is not accompanied by the name and address of the writer. 





Revo, B. H. SEELTON.-The blooms sent are varieties of CArysantiemum 
carinatum, hn annvel species quite distinct from the Chrysanthemum of the 
Florists. The double flower mentioned is probably 0, Dunnetii, a very fine 
variety. Bee No. I¥, page 40, 


=e 


JUNGLEWALLAH.—-Sea anand if used in small quantities ie beneficial to planta, 
butif mized largely with the soil it must firat be sige Ages Tho 
planta mentioned are probably growing too vigorously Cut k the strong 
rowtha to induce them to produce Iateral branches, which will probably flower 

y Covers will be available in Auguat, on completion of Vol. [. 
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POTATO CULTIVATION. 
By Barrauky Hissera 


Potato cultivation baa obtained cousiderable attention of late, and I 
note that many perauns who write on the aubject miag the mark of thorough 
usefuluess owing to their limited experience. With your permission £ 
will etdeavonr to sum upin the fewest possibla werda the conclusious 
arrived at after a practice of nearly thirty years in the cultivation of this 
nseful root. 

I will promise by saying that [ have grown some hundreds of varieties 
on good and bad soils, and by methods a0 dissimilar as te constitute ex- 
treme testa of the merita of sorts aa well as the relatious of conditiona tc 
reaulta, 

Tue potate requirea for ite perfect development a dry, fertile, aud 
mellow soil, free from large stones, and fully expoaad to the light and the 
stu during all the daylight hours. The beautifal samplea that are seen 
in winning collections at eaxbibitious are the produce, generally speaking, 
of soils that are of a cleau pulverulent texture, and which, while they 
afford abundaat nuttimeut to the plant, permit the tubers te expand 
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equally in all directions, ao that they attain their full size and tataral 
shape quickly, and without encountering obstructio.a that would mar 
their beauty. Ina lumpy oratrong soil the tubers are necessarily. tois- 
ehapen through the impediments to uniform expausion. In ¢ pasty loam 
ov atiff clay the resistance to expansion is equalized, and the uniform com— 
pression co-operating with excess of moisture in auch soila produces 
tubers that have the consiatence of putty, and to the educated palate are 
atmply auentatle, Hence the self-aame sort, however good initialiy, may 
be hantsome and eatable when grown on « Jight, friable, warm, dry soil; 
hut when taken from a atiff clay or badly-worked loam will ba mora or 
‘asa deformed, and such ag to be unfit for any respectable table so far as 
regatia high quality, 

Tho potato, though peculiar aud capricions i constitution, is neverthelesa 
@ very accommodating plant. Hence it may be grown with some degree 
of sueceas, depending of courses on the natura of the season, on any kind 
of soil that will produce a mera blade of grass, I have wany times lifted 
crops of fifteen to twanty tonsa per acre from low-lying undrained clay land, 
where in btich seasons as 1860 or 1879 the acts would rot in the soil 
without atarting, or at the very beat would produce a crop that would not 
pay for lifting. Ihave aeen excellent crops of amailish potatoes grown on 
dry mining “tips "in South Walesa, where thea rubbish appeared too poor 
to produce the meanest weed. Ihave in the disastroua season of 1979, 
during the months of Jaly aud Auguat,eaten the most delicious Ashleaf Kidney 
potatoes grown iu districts of Lancashire, Westmoreland, and Cumberland, 
where the rainfall averages froin 60 to 100 inches, but where thera ja no 
lodgement of watar iu the acil, and uo extremes of heat and cold occur to 
affect the health of rhis auoculent and sensitive plant..Porfect drainage seems 
to be the firat requisite to auccesa. From the moment the plant becomes 
water-logged it has received ita death bluw ; but given eufficient depth of 
@oil, and fall exposure to the daylight, with frea escape of every drop of 
moisture the plant does uot require, and a fair crop commeneurate with 
the conditions may be lovked for in a seagou fnirly favonrable to vegetation. 
There ia probably uo plant in cultivation that can equal the potato in acra- 
ping money out of aheer sand, or stale, or starting chalk or limestone. 
It ia bardieg thau ie commonly supposed, aa witness the esteem in which it 


in held inmany bigh Intitudes where dereala never or but’ rarely ripen. 


When ail the oireumatances favour the plant, it yieliis a greater proas weight 
of wholesome food than any other known plant of temparite regions, 

In the selection of sorte the puints of utmost importanca ara to secure 
relative immunity from disexss and good table quality, Mere dead weight 
of crop ia of far less cousequence than comparative certainty and indiaput- 
able goudueas. It must be confessed that many people prefer bad potatoes 
—that ia to say, close-teaturad, waxy, watery things that have an earthy 
teate—and we must keap the bad sorte iu cultivation to suit them. My own 
idea of a good sort inciudes, in addition to healthinegs and prodactiveneag, 
beauty of form and white flesh, of a dry monly texture and delicate nutty 
flavour, With the exception that the fleah is yellowish, the old Asbleaf 
Kidney is in every respect the best potatoe known, but it is wot sufficient 
because it cannot be kept so long as old potatoes are required, and it is not 
sufficiently productive, When well grown there ia uo sort that can surpass 
in quality Hooper's Covent Gardeu Perfection (nlias King of the Kidneys). 
This should be planted in the beat potatoes laud to rows wot leaa than three 
fest apart, aud winter greeua may ba run in between to economize the 
interapaces For general usefulness, aa adapted to resist disease, there is 
vothing te equal Sutton’a Magnum Benum, which should be plauted iu 
rowan notlesa than four feet apart, and will pay better on atrong Innd at 
five facet than at any leaa distance. These two aorta wore first proved ou my 
trial ground, and Mr. Martin Sutton saw me lift stools of five to seven pound 
in the Grat year of grewing ; aud in the second year [ had stools of nine 
pounds alter the chats were sorted out. I mention these weights to show 
that there ia nothing lost by allowing ample space to sorts that are worth 
it. We may asy, indeed, ig auch case, that “distance lends enchantment to 
the view,’ for there ig some enchantment in seeing hindsome potatoes 
tumble out of the aci! by tone instead of by ounces. Magnum Bouym 
bea justified ita name inal! parta of the country. 

The following sorta ara worthy of attention, as, in a considerable degree, 
diaease-proof, aud of excallent table quality:—Early Aaleaf, Eurly Yermont, 
Suowlake, Union, Pioneer, Schoolmaster, Fortyfold, Peerless, Devonshire, 
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Kidney, Birminghaw, Prisetaker, Porter's Excelsior, Red Skia Flourball, 
Climax, «nd Late Rosa. I conld name about fifty more, but a few of 
the most trustworthy are, iu this connection, of greater importance than a 
list of such saa potato fancier would require, Tie meritsof the Early 
Ashleaf aro well known, and where only ove sort is grown for household 
use it shenid bave the preference, because of ita high quality and the amajl 
amount of space required for growing It. 

A writer of high repute bas said that seed selected from diseased stocks 
preduce clean crope in geod seasons, Itis perfectly tive. I bave grown 
many clean crops from font seed, but I ato bonnd to say that it is bad 
practice. The fact is, when the summeria thoroughly favourable to the 
plant the fungus that often decimates it haa no change. Tue conditions 
that favour the bigher kinda of vegetation are deadly tothe fungi and 
other plaut parasites. On the other land, the conditions that favour lower 
orgaiiame debilitate the planta tley feed on and increase their gufitoess 
to battle with their enemies. Our business aa culiivatura iw not to invent 
riske and speculate on escaping them, but to adopt ail possible precautions 
against failure, Like begets like; therafore sound seed of the best quality 
should be carefully saved, Lowever great muy be the temptation to trout 
to eets that ore evidently tainted. Ripe whole tubers of middling size, 
say from fourto six Outces, are te he preferred. 

Theae shouli be fully exposed to the light to render them green and hard 
and promote their keeping, When plan'ing time ia nar the aced should 
be spread out in fuli daylight and be slightly sprinkled with water to pro- 
mote sprouting, aud when the aproute ara half an inch luug, and stout and 
firm, the planting should be preceeded with, Sats that have made long 
white sprouts in the dark are not to be desired, but they may be used if 
oars je taken vol to damage the white threads, Purohased seed that has 
been prepared for the markot by rubbing off the aprouta will not give go 
good acrop as seed that sprouted but once and haa not to make a second 
eff. rt, : . . 

The potato fancier prepares hia asia by cutting out all the eyes save one 
or two, and the reaulte justify the trouble, Butin farm enlture this cannot 
be done, and it is wot needful when sound smallish “ware” cau be obtained 
for planting. Tue iabourer often planta “chats,” and lurge diseased tubera, 
and inthis wey he often ensures for himeelf poor results aud helps to spread 
the disease through the land. 

The best time for planting haa been much dehated. Tt would be a great 
guin if we could plaut in autumn with advantage, because of the excosaive 
pressure of work ia the «pring, But it ia tie exception rather than the rule 
for sutumb-pianted potatoes to turn out well. With a mild winter, @ dry 
apring, and acowplete escape from injury by late apring frosta, autawon- 
planied cropa may prove satisfactory every way. But the best time to 
piant is from February to May, aud, goverally speaking, the very beet time 
fe the firet balf of Murch. Tho late sorta should bs planted firat, because 
they wiil not be in baste to push through into the keen east wind. Indeed 
the order of planting should be graduated inversely, beginning with the 
latest and euding with the earliest, In special casea, as a matter of course, 
the earliest must be planted earliest; but then special means muat be taken 
to protect them. We havea good lesson in respoct of the necessity for shel- 
teriug early crops in the system followed iu the sea cosat Jauds of Lan- 
sashire, where Ashleaf Kidneys are euperbly grown, and ridges of rushes 
and reeds are employed to break the force of the wind and screen off the 
frosts that are to be looked for up to the eud of May, Io one of my gardens, 
exposed to the fuil blast of tha east wind acroag the valley of the Lea, 
I tmave warded off spring frosts by growing peas in Ines alternately with 
about half-a-dozeu rows of early potatoes, The peas are sown sarly, and 
etaked a5 socou as thoy push throngh, and while they are themselves growing 
into mouey they form a moat effectual goreen against thosa moruing frosts 
of brief duration that so frequently destroy the hopes of she season at the 
very outest, 

As to the mauner of planting, it must be determined by the nature of the 
soll, On light dry laud the seta may be put ivto trenches six iuches deep, 
but on heavy land, they should not be put into tranches at all. They ahould 
be growu above the level, not below-it. The land being well prepared, the 


‘aste should be laid on the level and ba covered with soil from between the 


rows. iIndue time the ridge thua formed should ba added to by the process 
of moulding up until ia the end the plaut will stand high aud dry to entch 


- 
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the sunshine, end the channels betweeu the ridges will carry away aurplus 
moisture, On this point I wish to make an observation-of very great 
importance, It iathe custom overpwhera—a most tojuricus cuatom—to 
mould up too much and too suddenty. I bave found it possibile, in an 
unfavourable season, to obliterate a crop by moulding up too soou and too 
high, end yet when the work was dune it looked well to see the green shawa 
riding on the topa of bigh ridges. On the same land, the same 
season, | have had good crops that were wot moalded at all, aud that io 
many iuetances graw out of the ground and became green, ao that a large 
proportion waa fit for seed only, Thie proves the need of care as regarde 
the moulding. But [ approve of monldiig, because the tubers are formed 
above the level of the original planting, 

The time to harvest potatoes is aa s00u ag aver there is s-sufficient crop 
inthe ground to pay fairly well for lifting. The risks ara su many and 
a0 great that we muat be excused if we appear to be always in a 
horry in potatoe growing. Tubera fully grown, though as yet their skins 
may be tender aud their tops green, may be lifted and atored with parfeot 
eafety. They will ripen perfectly in the atore or clamp, and Keep as long 
aa thoas that remain inthe ground untilthe shawa die down. 

The question will aries, what should be done in respect of a crop in which 
the disease has auddenly made its appearance? The proposals current 
under this bead are beyond counting. To pull up and destroy the shawa 
ia simplr a waste of labour, because the process brings to a dead gtup the 
growth of tha tubers. I shail propose a simple courae of procedure, the 
result of wany experiments und obaervatious. Iu the first place, ascertain 
by hiftmg a few stools, the general condition of the crop. If it ig not 
seriously affected, and the weather is not partioularly bad, leave it alone 
uutil the growth is completed, aud then make the best of things by lifting 
and sorting, and get rid of al! the diseased tubers as quickly aa possible. 
They can be utilized for pig food, or for the manufacture of etaroh, But 
whau the trial stoola Jifted are found tc be seriously diseased there are two 
courses oven. Ifthe diseased roots can be iustautly disposed of, it will be 
well] to lift aud sort at once. If the diseased tubera caunot be inatintly dis- 
posed of, it will be well to leave the crop untouched, so that the simple and 
rapid process of decay mony result in separating the sheep from the goats, 
At the end of the atery there will probably bee esrviceable bulk of ripe 
roots “ag clean as a whistle.” This troth rust be borne iu roind—that 
tubers slightly tainted quickly become black and worthleas if exposed to the 
atmosphere. Henes the necessity for a hasty disposal of dissarzed potatoes ; 
moreover while fresh they are « capitel food for pigs. 

Aes regards wanure for potato Jand, it should be remembered thut the 
plant ia characterized in respect of ita chemical coustitution by ita large 
proportions of potash, autpbar, salt, end phosphorus. It follows that alka. 
line and phosphatic maunres are particularly adapted to produce profitable 
resulta, On any and every kind of light acil that is weil drained farm-yard 
manure is invaluable, The Yorkshire planof laying a coat of long dung in 
the trenches and putting theseta thereon, answers admirably, aa may be 
ween by the Ashleaf potetoes that are aeut from the West Riding to the 
Louden aud other markete, Ow pasty and beavy lands, the fat staff kuown 

as“ muck"? should never be employed, except for first early cropa that 
are vider special eulture. Inthe field itia like poison, because It holda 
mointure, and gorges the plant with more watrimoent tian it can appropriate 
exceptina very dry season. It is better on stroug land to plant potatosa 
without manure, in fields that were liberaliy manured for a corn or a fodder 
crop, to which the‘ noble tuber” formsaa suitable rotation. On poor, 
sandy aoi!, kuinit and superphosphate of lime are the cheapest aud most 
effective fertilizera. On clay landa drossingof lime may often prove 
advantageous, and magnesian lime, which is geverally objectionable, will 
answer the purpose, for the potatoes will soou uke the magnesia out of it, 
In fact, so useful to the potato are alkaline salts that many of the miueral 
waters that run to waste would be of incaloulable service in dry hot seasous 
if thay oonld be cheaply employed to irrigate potatoes, 

I have said nothing about change of soil and change of seed, because 
there is vo crop grown but is advantaged by occasional chenges of soil and 
seed, Jt ia the first condition of auecese in firat class rose-growing to be 
enabled to appropriate to the purpose from time to time plota of laud on 
which roses were ‘never grown before. [ could cite many inatancea of 
potatoes sieldiug good cropa on the same plote of Jand for twenty years in 
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anecession, But the world is not governed by exceptions, and in potato 
growing, sain other matters, rulea represent experience, aud it ia 4 safe aud 
good rule to shift potatees about instead of keeping them for any number 
of ysars on the same plote of iand.—Gardeners Magacine, 


ee ot 


BIG TREES AND OLD TREES. 


A writer in an American contemporary gives the length, diameter, and 
number of concentric rings in the trunks of gevers) of the Mammoth Trees 
of Califoruia. He ebowa that the length and the age have been grossly 
sraggerated in many instances, thongh be glories in the belief that the 
biggest, if not the oldest treea, ara American. Hoe does trot appear to 
have heard of the towering beights of some of the Anstralian Gum trees, 
or he treats the accounta with silent indifference, I[t should be mentioned 
that our author visited the Sequoia groves for the purpose of obtaining 
specimens and figurea for the Ceutennial Exbibitiun at Philadelphia, 
The “ father of the forest” was estimated to be at most 1,600 years old, 
and the writer saya thet be firmly believes with Dr. Gray that none of 
the trees ara anything approaching 4,000 years old. He continues :— 

“Tet India with her Banyan tree—which, by the way, is a mase of 
trunks, not a single one—tuke the palm for growth of 4,000 years, let 
African Baobab trees reach back etill nearer the Garden of Even, let 
Palestine boast of her Cedars of Lebanou growing sivca Moses’ time, 
and let Australia present upon every explorution by the close observer 
trees of indeterminable ancient origin ; all these treea of the Old World, 
almost without exception, ara slow-growing, fine-grained, stunted, gnarled, 
decrepit, unsightly old relics of past agea—ouly interesting because of 
their age, ™ 

This is certainly a new view —* only interesting becauss of their age.” 
The writer goes on rejviciug that tha Californian iig trees are still ia 
their youth, and hazidea prediction that they may grow much bigger. 

“Why,” he exclaims, * thease graud giaat trees are mere vijorous saplings 


_yet, only 1,200 to 1,500 years old! Ages hence full-grown frees may be 


seen 50 feet iu diameter aud 1,000 feet high, only limited by the proximity 
of brother teees and the deptha of the valleys where fouod. So let the Old 
World pride itaelf upoa old things, old notions, old creede, old arte, ‘old 
custome, old mouutoentea; we of America rejoice that this is a new, ‘uufinieh . 
ed world, with young yet colossal vegetable growths, atrange yet beautifai 
animal forms, modern yet matchelass peoples, adolescent yet full- fruit 
bearing inetitutions, unprecedented yet unimaginable deatinies "| 

The foregoing, aud a great deil more of the same sort, appears ip an 
otherwise prosatc, though youthful botanical periodical. We wili give one 
more short extract :— 

‘Now all observers admit that the Californian tig trees with their vaat 
atraight-fluted columus, 200 to 300 feet high, and their immense crowns of 
finely divided evergreen branches, are the most symmetrical and magnificont 
in form, the tallest, aud actually the largest in dimengiona of any yot kuown 
in all tha world. How gutiafying to the pride of a true American to re- 
flect upon the inference derived from this comparatively uew fact,” 

The new fact ia the comparative youth of the trees. Comment ou thie 
philosophy ia unnecessary ; but we may appropriately couclude thia note 
with a quotation, alao used by the writer :— 

' For still the wew traueceuds the old, 
Ju deeds aud woudera mauifold.” 
——Gardencra’ Chronicle. 





EUCALYPTUS ROSTRATA. 


This apecies, onr famous “ Red Gum-tree,” is perhaps the most importaut 
of the whole genus; although surpassed in celerity of growth by FE. 
globulus, it ia of higher value for the extraordinary durability of ita 
timber, having in this rospeoé perhaps a rival only in E. marginata 
of Bouth-west Australia, but excelling that celebrated tree in increased 
rapidity of growth and in the greater ease with which it can be reared even 
in grounds with stugnant humidity. It never becomes a0 tall aa the surpasa- 
ingly gigantic states of E. amygdalina, E, diversicolor, or B.cbliqua; but 
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often attaina a height of over 1OQfeet, and issaid to have renched uuder, 
particularly fuvourable circumstances, even more thau double that beight 
—~- 250 feot, accordiug to Mr. Fulok. The atem ia proportionately atont, yielding 
a great bulk of timber, a diameter of 14 feet being on record, The bark is 
amooth, ashy-grey, or whitish, or occasionally in part slightiy brownish, from 
early decortication of ita darker outer layers, unless it should remain persis- 
tently rough on the base of the stem, or should in trees growing exception. 
aliy on dry ridges be more persistent and leas amooth. Thatree will live 
even in permanent shallow ewamps. As this tree, on acconut of its incom- 
parably valuable timber, will be made the eolject of wany cultural efforts 
and experimental teste here and abroad,mauy additional cbservations concern- 
ing this apecies will probabiy be inatituted for mauy yeara to come, which 
mmay in time also be collected in anplementary pages fer tiese Eucalyptus 
decades. Even in California, where the indigenous foreaia supply iba moat 
magnificent tim! er Pines of the globe, it is found far more advantageous 
to rear Eucalyptus wood forfuel and for many other purposes for which 
it ig adapted, than to grow Fir wood. E. rostrata carries with it the recom- 
mendation of being one of the beat of its congenera te resist wet tropi- 
eal brat. Thusiu Mauritive it grows 50 feet in sixteen yeura, Tha varna- 
cular name of “Red Guin-tres” is derived from the dark reddish-brown 
colour of the wood, the specific appellation from the besk-like pointed Jid 
of the calyx. 

ii. roatratasuppliea cur well known Red Gum timber, which is so high- 
ly prized for ita unsurpasae:t durability, specially underground ; it ia very 
dense, and in its grain flexuous tut comparatively short, bearing an enor- 
mous downward pressure, snd is butslightly subject to longitudinal shrink. 
ing ; it remuins for very long periods indestructible in freah or salt water, 
or in wet ground. Ita principal uses are for railway sleepers, telegraph 
poles, feuca and olber posts, piles, bridge-planks, culverts, wheelwright's 
work (especially fellues}, engine-buffera ; abip-buildera emp‘oy it extensively 
for main stem, stern-post, inuer posal, dead-woud, floor-timbers, fultocka, 
trangoina, kuighthead, hawse-pieces, cant, stew, quurter, aud fashion timber 
bottom-planks, -reasthooka and ridera, windlags, bowraila, &e. It should be 
steamed before it ia worked forcurving Next to the Jarrah from West 
Australia it in best esuited to resist the sttacka of the Teredo and Cherula, 
and Termites. It tekes a good poli-h, aud may thus be used for furniture, 
theugh itis rather heavy aud difficult to work on account of ita great 
hardness, Ths specific gravity of Bed Gum wood ranges from 0-858 to 
1006, or from 53} to 624 1b, per cubic foot, Mr. F. Campbell found the 
tensile strength to be equal to a pressure of 14-000 to $1,600 ib. per aquare 
iach, A ton of dry wood fias yielded as much as 4 lb, of pearlash or 2} 1b. 
of pure potash.—From Baron von Mueller's “Hucalypiographia.” 
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In the previous articles on this subject we have con- 
fined our remarks mainly to the effects of fertilisation 
on plants, and the various agencies through which natu- 
ral fecundation is effected. We shall now endeavour to 
deal with the more practical part of the subject, namely 
that of artificial fertilisation or hybridising. This is 4 
question that has not received the attention it merits 
from the majority of amateur gardeners in this country ; 
the too prevalent idea seems to be that before the eubject 
is thoroughly mastered it requires an immense amount, 
of scientific stydy, without which it is impossible to 
meet with success. This, however, is not actually the 
case: of course it is necessary to have a Knowledge of the 
organic structure of flowers, and also be fairly versed in 
the nomenclature and classification of plants, but beyond 
this it is not actually needed to go, although it must be 
admitted that the better we are acquainted with thie subject 
the more likely is it that success will attend our experl- 
ments, In this matter, however, the saine as with 
almost every other operation in gardentng, more can be 
learnt by actual practice than by any amount of theoretical 
cramming. We certainly know of no more interesting or 
exciting study than that of raising seedlings from care- 
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fuliy hybridised seeds. For instance, a batch of young 
Crotons, the result of a cross between two good and dis- 
tinct varieties, will prove an interesting object from ‘the 
time that they first appear above ground, all through 
their infancy, till their foliage gradually develops into 
that of mature plant-hood. In a batch of fifty plants 
probably there will not be two precisely alike; some of 
them will most likely surprise you by their distinct form 
or markings, perhaps not bearing the slightest resemblance 
to either parents. As an instance of this, we may meation 
the fact that we have now a seedling nearly two years 
old, the result of a cross between C. Mooreana and C. 
Henderson: ; this is almost as bright in colour as C, Rez, 
the greater part of the leaves being of a brilliant crimson, 
and yet both its parents are yellow varieties, without 
the slightest trace of red in them; probably one of these 
old species is the offspring ofa red variety ; this would be 
sufficient to account for its progeny assuming that colour, 
for all plants have a tendency to ancestral reversion. 
Burbidge in his interesting work, Zhe Propagation and 
fraprovement of Cultivated plants, gives the following 
concise instructions on hybridising :— 





EMASCULATING THE FLOWER. _ 
“ This operation consists in carefully removing the 
stamens from hermaphrodite flowers before the anther- 
slits, pores or folds open to discharge the pollen or admit 
of its escape. As arule this is one of the most import- 
ant operations connected with hybridising, since it is next 
to impossible to fertilise with foreign pollen—-i.¢., of another 
species or variety—if the pollen of the same species or 
form gains access to the stigma. For example, itis useless 
to expect successful results from crossing Lalium auratuin 
with pollen from £. speciosum or pollen of any other 
species of Lily, uniess the six anther cases of L. auratum 
are carefully cut away before they open, and before the 
strange pollen is applied to the glutinous stigma. The 
exceptions to this rule are very few ; yet in some Passion- 
flowers (Passiflora) and Breeze flowers (Zephyranthus) 
the native pollen is impotent, and that of other species 
or varieties, prepotent. The only safe rule is to remove 
the unopened anthers as early as it can well be done, 
that is without injuring the essential orvans of the flow- 
ers, more especially the ovary and style. Some flowers 
as Ericas, some Papilonaceous or Pea flowers, many 
Amaryliids, Liles, Crocus, cereal grasses, composite plants, 
and many others require to be cut open when in the bud 
state. To do this, make a clean slit with the point of a 
keen penknife and insert the fine points of a pair of hybri- 
dising scissors or a piece of finely hooked steel wire, and 
cut or dig out all the anthers, which in many cases re- 
quire a deal of patience and skill, The flowers to be op- 
erated on should be selected on the freshest and healthiest 
portion of the plant, those about the middle of the shoot 
or cluster being geuerally the best. In some cases, the 
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most forward Suds produce the finest flowers, and earliness 
is an advantage so as to allow the seeds time to ripen; 
and when this is the case these should be selected and all 
the rest cut away. The next consideration is to place the 
plant where there is no chance of pollen of the same 
species, or indeed any other species of the same genus, 
obtaining access to the stigmas either through the agency 
of the wind or insect. This is much more difficult in 
practice than it appears at first sight, and one of the surest 
ways of avoiding accidental fertilisation is to force the 
seed-bearing and pollen plants so as to have them in bloom 
before any, other allied species are in flower. In the 
case of monecious plants intended for bearing hybridised 
see the male flowers are all removed wheu in the bud 
state, and as soon after their sex is vistble as possible ; 
while in the case of diczcious plants, all that is necessary 
is the complete isolation of the female plants from all 
those which bear male flowers, excepting, of course, the 
one that is intended as the male or pollen bearing parent. 


APPLICATION OF THE POottey. 


The act of fertilising the flower is simple enough in 
most cases, and consists in transferring the dusty, wax- 
like fibrous or flour-like pollen from the anthers 
of the male parent to the stigina or stigmatic surface 
of the female organs. It matters not how the pollen 
is applied ; powdery pollen may be applied with a fine 
pointed camel’s hair pencil or the tip ofa feather, and here 
great care is necessary to cleanse it thoroughly before 
operating on another plant, as some pollen graing may 
linger unseen among the hairs, and become applied unwit- 
tingly to another plant. In the case of such orchids and 
asclepiads as have wax-like pollen magses, the point ofa 
quill, tooth-pick or other little instrument of similar form 
may be used te transfer the pollen from the anther case 
to the stigmatic cavity. Asa rule the stigma is borne at 
the end of a column or style which is fleshy and three- 
lobed as in Tulip or Lily, slender and fringed at the apex 
asin many Cacti and in Crocus, forked and set with 
hairs as in Asters, Marigolds, Sunflowers and other com- 
saat or feather-like as in corn-plants and grasses. 

or all practical purposes of artificial fertilisation the 
size, shape, or position of the style and the anthers is 
perfectly inmaterial, the point being to place the pollen 
carefully and in sufficient quantity on the stigma just 
at the time when the pollen is perfectly ripe,—z. ¢., when 
it is naturally shed from the anthers, and when the sum 
face of the stigma is receptive,—that is, fully developed 
and covered with a gummy or viscid secretion, the use 
of which appears to be to retain the pollen when applied, 
and to favour or promote the emission of the pollen tubes 
by which the quickening connection is established and 
effected between the pollen grains, as applied to the 
viscid or hairy stigma andthe ovules or young seeds. 
In the January number of Microscopical Science,” 1866, 
is an interesting account of the fecundation of Tigridta 
by Dr. P. Martin Duncan and Dr. Allen Maclean, 
and the result of experiments made go to prove that, 
as had previously been surmised by Herbert and others, 
the fecundating tubes emitted by the pollen are not 
continuous, but that they grow by the addition of new 
cells, and in Tigridia are propelled through the tissues 
of the style at the rate of an inch in six hours, although 
the rapidity of its growth, and the consequent impregnation 
of the ovules. is dependent on atmosphericinfluence. In 
direct sunlight and a humid atmosphere the rate of growth 
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increased to one inch in two hours. In their passage down 
the style (we are told) they are nourished by the juices 
of the style cells, and even by the cells of the ovule itself 
when that body is reached. The pollen tube pushes the 
embryo sac before it for a short distance, 7. e., indents it 
without perforation—but after a time the contents pass into 
the embryo sac—whether by endosmosis or direct infection 
we are not told, and an embryo is formed. When we are 
told that the burst cellular tissues of the style afford 
nourishment to the pollen tubes, one naturally wonders 
how they are nourished in conifers where there are no styles. 


| Now what do we find? Why a drop of clear mucilage 


exuded from the apex of each ovule, and évidently intend- 
ed ag a special provision to secure fertilisation and to 
afford nutriment for the elongating poilen tube in the 
absence of the supply which, in the usual course of things, 
is afforded by the mucilaginous tissues of the atyle. 


FACILITATING THE GROWTH OF POLLEN, 


M. Beer, Curator of the Botanic Garden at Vienna, men- 
tions that M. Hovibrenk, one of his assistants, has ad- 
opted the following process, previously suggested by Gaer- 
tuer, for successfully facilitating the fertilisation of plants. 
The stigma of each flower to be operated upon is touched 
with a camel’s hair pencil dipped in honey, or better still, 
with honey and the pollen of the plant destined to be the 
male parent, The process has succeeded admirably in the 
case of fruit trees. The use of the honey is doubtless to 
retain the pollen grains on the stigma, and according to 
the evidence of Max Wichura the moisture facilitates the 
growth of the fecundating tubes. Honey is supplied na- 
turally, in some cases, of which the common Agave and 
Hoya Carnosa or “ wax plant” are familiar examples,”’ 


| (To be 'continued.) ' 





Gdittorctal Hotes, 
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To chlorophyll is due one of the most striking aspects of exter- 
nal nature, the green colour of the vegetation which clothes the 
surface of the earth, and with the formation of which is introduced 
a function of fundamental importance in the economy of plants, 
gince itis in the cells which contain chlorophyll that the faculty 
of decomposing carbonic acid devolves, 





AN article in a monthly contemporary proposes gardening as a 
new and suitable vocation for the fair sex, The suggestion seems 
to be decidedly reasopable. The lady gardener would confine 
herself to the higher walks of horticulture, ia which much science 
ia needed as well as a considerable amount of skilful manipulation 
for which her delicate fingers are admirably adapted. 
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Ow its first introduction tobaceo was supposed to produce the 
most remarkable sanitary effects, and was in consequence named 
Herba panacea and fferba saneta. Spenser calls it “divine to- 
bacco,” and includes it among the medicinal herbs mentiovued in 
the Faerie Queene; and Lilly, the Eupbuist, describes “our holy 
herb Nicotian” asa cure fur a spear-wound. Others prescribed it 
as a cure fur the plague. 





A Whiter in an Australian paper atates that in. many districts 
of the colony the leaves of the celery are highly esteemed aa fuod 
for milch-cows, and are often preferred to red clover. The cows 
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are aaid to eat them most greadily, and to yield on this food a far 
sweeter and richer milk than og any other. Sometimes the 
leaves are cut up small, soalded with hot water, and given asa 
mnash mixed with bran, and sometimes they are given whole in 





_ their natural state along with the other ordinary food, — 





Tue LEMON-SCENTED VERBENA IN Spain.—The Lemon-plant or 
sweet-scented Verbena ig highly regarded as a herb im Spain. 
The leaves are dried for winter use, and it is regarded as one of 
the best cordials, 4dt7is taken in two ways, either 18 a decoction 
col Wittr sugitr, or-with a cup of tes. A sprig of Lemon Verbena 
put intoa tea-cup and the tea_poured over it makes, it id said, a 
good beverage, 





To Parserve Fence Posts.—The American “ Chemist" saya 
that a western farmer discovered many years ago that wood could 
be made to last longer than iron in the ground. Time and 
weather, ha says,seem to have no effect on it. The posta can be 
prepared for lesa than two centa a-piece, This ia the recipe; 
Fake boiled linseed oi] and stir it in pulverised chirooal to the 
eonsistency of paint. Puta coat of this over tha timber, and, 
he adda, there is undt a man who wil live to see ib rot, 





Drvine Fiucwers.—There is nd way equal to ironing, but it 
requires great patience. Put the flower between several sheeta 
of blotting-paper aud iron it with a moderately heated smoothing- 
iron. After passing the iroh a few times over the paper with 
& moderate pressure, take out the flowers and piace them 
hetween fresli sheets of blotting-papér, and proceed aa before: 
and so continue, changing the paper, reducing the number 
of the sheets used, and increasing the pressure, till the flower 
is quite dry. It requires much experience to maunve the heat 
gud the number of intervening sheeta. I have been sometimes 
a whole hour in drying a single flower; sometimes, i less 
suceuleut plants, it 18 done in five minutes. I have preserved 
the colours even of orchidean plants in this way,—V, Rin Votes 
and Queries. 


(pleat tigmetie rE 


PLANTS DEFENDED BY InsecTs.—One of the most curioug forms 
of defence kuown is afforded by a recently-diacovered class of 
plants, which, being stingless themselves, are protected by stinging 
ants, which make their home in the plant and defend it against 
its e@uemies. Of these the most remarkable is the bull's-horn 
acacia (described hy the late Mr. Belt in his book, The Natura- 
list in Nicaragua), a shrubby tree with gigantic curved horns, 
from which its name is derived. These terns are hollow and 
tenavted by ants, which bore ahole in them, and the workers 
may be seen running about over the green leaves. Ifa branch is 
shaken the ants awarm out of the horns and attack the aggressor 
with their stings. Their chief service to the plant consists in de- 
fending it against leaf-cutting ants, which are the great enemy of 
all vegetation in that part of America, 


amare 


Tae Beaury of Flowers —Methinks, if thera were no other 
Proofs in the world of God's goodness, the flowers would supply 
them in abundance. Answer it to thyself, poor soul, that dowbt- 
est of His jove, that darest nut trust the voice in thine own lreart 
telling thee that thy Father in heaven is ai? which that heart can 
adore. Why his Ho made these flowers? why does He seni to 
thee these {ittle joya, ns gentle aud unnoticed often as mother’s 
kiss npon a sleeping child? There is not, it would seem, a con- 
tvivable reason to be given for the existence of flowers {at least 
fok their beauty and perfume), other thau the tatentiou to provide 
for mana pure and inost delicate plensure. Geologista teil ts 
that in the earlier epochs there are few traces of flowers; such 
az there were being small, and probably of the secondary colours, 
Mere vessels for the ee of the seeds. Only when the human 
era approached, the order of the Rosace appeared, the fruit-trees 
with their luxurious burdens, and all our brightest and sweetest 
Howers, till “the wilderness rejuiced and blossomed as the rose.”— 
Miss Cobbe. ; 
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SYMPATHY aNnD ANTIPATHY.—It is well known that certain 
objects excite an instant horror in the minds of persons to whom 
they are gntipathetic, and this ina manner quite distinct from 
the affectation of fright. Some remarkable instances of real sym- 
pathy and antipathy are collected by Mullingen in his book on 
“Mind and Matter.” Amatus Lusitanua relates the cage of a 
mouk who fainted when he beheld a Rose, and never quittad his 
cell while this flower was blooming. Orfila (a less questionabla 
authority) gives the account of the painter Vincent, who was 
seized with violent vertigo and swooned When there were Rosea 
in the room. Volpi relates the history of an officer who was 
thrown into convulsions and lost his senses in consequence of 
Pinks being shut up with himin his chamber, Zimmeruan tells 
of alady who could not eudure the feeling of silk and satin, and 
who shuddered when touching the velvety skin. of a Peach, 
Effecta of this kind are, in the majority of instances, purely 
physical; in some cases, however, the imagination is first affected, — 
"The Daisy,” 





TRAVELLING Seeps.—Sometimes eeeds only, sometimes fruits,. 
are thus transported by ruuning streams and ocean currents, ‘he 
fruita of Fennel are exactly like miniature boats; and Bunchal or 
Fennel Bay in the island of Madeira owes its name to this plant, 
colouized there by seeds that have safely made the voyage from 
the main laud. Ia like manner, Hazel-nuts, Waluuts, and many 
other kinds of nutes, have been carried by currents toa new home 
beyoud the seas. For a Jong time the source of the large Cocoa- 
nute that drift about in the Indian Ocean, and are finally stranded 
on the east of Malabar, remained a mystery, These gigantic 
fruits, some of them more than 18 in. in diameter, and weighing 
from forty to fifty pounds, ara not the produce of any neighbour. 
ing country, and the Hindoos called them “Sen Cocoa,” supposing 
that they are supplied by some unknown plant. It has siuce 
been discovered that they are the produca of the Lodoicea, a 
maguificent Palm, growing on the Seychelles Isiands which lie 
on the eastern coast of Africa, more than twelve hundred miles 
from the nearest point of Indian territory. Tha currants of the 
Pacific Ocean carry out Cocoa-nuta and other fruits from the 
American oontinent to enormous distauces in « similar manner. 
Tiese find a resting-place on the coral ridges which are raised up 
from the bottom of the sea by the ceusetess labour of polyps ; here 
they gerrmoinate, and soou cover with brilliant verlure what bad 
formerly been a rock almost invisible to navigators, 





An Anctio WoopLanp—Popular impressions ara often far from 
the truth, and in regard to the Arctic regions, they are undoubted - 
ly so. A treeless land would be, in the opinion of most people, 
the idea which would suggest itself in regard to the regions in 
question, Yet this, though true, is not all the truth. Within the 
Arctic circle ara found trees often forming considerable though 
atunted forests. In Eastern Siberia Pinea and other trees come 
down almost to the water's edge; while over all Western Siberia, 
Arctic Russia, and Lapland the tree limit runs within the Arctic 
circle ; trees extend even to the North Cape. In Greenland wa 
find, even in the most southerly parts of it, no herbage mure 
worthy of the nama of tree than the stunted Birch, which, iu the 
more slieltered valleys of that country—equally inappropriately 
named with Iceland—attain the proportion of lrttle shrubs ; and 
it ig not until we came to the milder latitudes of the Prcific that 
the tree line, which had described a southerly curve in the cold 
regions of Central North America, agatn rises to the north, and 
until we rench the shores of Behring Strait we find nothing which 
we ean dicnify by tha name of trees The wooded banka 
of tha Yuken touch the Arctic circle, and. forests of White Spruce 
are found on the Noatak, ariver which falls into Eschscholtz Bay, 
which infringes on the Arctic cirele, In Lapland the Spruce ceases 
at about the 68th parallel, aad the Scotch Fir at the 69th ; but 
in Norway, owing probably to the warm Gulf Stream, which 
sweeps along the coast and into the Arctic Sea—at least as far east. 
as Noval Zemiai—we find forests of Scotch Firs, 6t) ft. in height, 
as far north as Altenfjord, and Birches, about 45 ft, high, in an 
equally northern latitude. In latitude 70° 28: the hardy Scotch Fir 
still maintaing its ground, though the Spruce fails a degree or so 
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further south. In the vicinity of Hammerfest,a well-known Lap- 
Jand town, tn latitude 7OP N., there are dwarf Aldeca and Aspens, 
Bird Cherries, Rasps, and Currants. In the Scandinavian penin- 
sula, probably also owing to the warmth which a sea, unincum- 
bered, and in addition laved by a current of a higher temperature, 
affords, Barley is cultivated as far north ag the 7Oth parallel, the 
latitude of Disco Island on the Greenlaud coast, and was up to 
the 65th “in sheltered valleys, where rocks aud cliffs reflect tlie 
guo’s rays with much power.” 


eh 


ANTI-MALARIAL PRopeetigs OF KucaLyptus.—On this subject 
Prof, Bentley says that “the evidence that haa been adduced from 
Australia, the native country of tha Eucalyptus, aud from all parts 
of ‘the world where it has been introduced, aud which are favour- 
able to its growth, iu teztimony of its auti-malarial properties, is 
so etrong that, allowing for exaggeration in some cases, it can 
scarcely be doubted that this tree does produce a most beneficial 
effect by destroying the fever-producing miasma of marshy districts ; 
and that it should consequently be introduced into all countries 
aud districts where tiie climatic influences are favourable for its 
deyelopment, and where such miasmatic emanations are to be 
found,” Special interest (says “ Nature’’) attaches to the intro- 
duction of the Blue Gum Tree into Italy for this purpose, and it 
is confidently hoped that by its means the problem may at length 
be solved of destroying the noxious malaria which has im receat 
times rendered the level country round Rome so unhealthy in the 
summer season, The mode in which the trees act in influencing 
the climate is open to controversy. The popular idea is that the 
efficient cause is the odorous and antiseptic emanationa from the 
leaves, it is quite likely that some influence is exerted in this 
way, but it seems most probable that the chief effect produced 
is by the action of the roots on the soil. This fuoction of trees 
is often greatly overlooked, The effect of the planting of forests 
io decreasing the rainfall is frequently erroneously stated to ba 
due to the attractive force of the treea on the moisture jn the air, 
similar to that exerted by a range of mountaing; but it is difficult 
to conceive that the small mass of the entire foliage of a forest 
can exertany appreciable influence in this direction. The mode 
in which trees mainly act 1s by their roots arresting the rainfall, 
which would otherwise escape by the natural drainage of the 
country ; the combined forces of capillarity, osmose, and transpira- 
tion then cause the ascent through the tissues of the trea of the 
water thus arrested, and the larger portion is eventually given off 
into the air through the stomata of the leaves, In this way a 
forest tree will, in a very short tin.e, give off into the air its own 
weight in water, which must eventually condense, and be again 
deposited as rain or dew. It is quite possible, however, that 
the effect of the planting of treea may be apparently the reverse 
of this in swampy countries, where there is no natural drainage. 
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ORNAMENTAL FOLIAGE PLANTS. 


CALADIU MS. 


The Caladium is undoubtedly one of the most useful Or- 
namental Foliaged plants we possess, and has founda home in this 
country in every way congenial to it. Easy of culture, quickly 
grown, aud so varied in their forms aud colour, it is surprising 
that they are not more generally cultivated than they are: indeed 
so lovely are many of the newer varieties in the rich veining, 
briiliant colour, and grotesque working of their leaves when 
fully bronght out under good cultivation, that scarcely any 
artist could be found sufficiently skilful to depict them in all 
their glowing colours, Take C, Belleymei or Prince Albert 
Edward, the latter of which is 4 decided improvement on the for- 
mer in many ways, and it will be admitted that nothing can 
surpass them in the delicacy and purity of the many shades of 
eclour pervading the Jeaves, which, in the case of tie latter, are 


set off to greater advantage by the almosi black massive stemns on 
which they are supported. The great strength and astiffnesa of 
these give Caladium Prince Albert Edward a value beyond most 
of the others, inasmuch as it will fouriesh in s room, and in 
many other positions where the weak, soft-stemmed kinda would 
at once give way and droop down. It is from thia stardy habit, 
coupled with ita beauty and other good qualities, that wa are in- 
clined to place it first on our list, and to recommend it as ove of 
the very best that can be grown for decorative purposes, and one 
that all should possess who have a stove or intermediate-house 
suitable for the growth of Caladiums. Next to this we would place 
€}, argyrites: although this variety is in uo way similar either in 
size, habit, or leaf-ranrkings to the one just named, if we were only 
to grow two kinds our choice would fall on thesej as they are more 
distinct thsn any other, and the latter is a perfect gem for table 
decoration, for which purpose nothing can be more suitable or better 
adapted in every way. The leaves of C. argyrites, as compared 
with the others, are of the most miniature description, and so 
18 the habit and growth of the plant in every way, for whan fully 
developed they rarely attain a height of more than 9 ijn., unless 
drawo up too much under shade, or subjected to nn atmosphere 
so close and moist ag to be unsuited to their wellbeing. 
There is something so chaste in the form and delicate marblin 
of tha foliage of this variety that it captivates all who see it, aad 
those who are not so fortunate as to have made its acquaintance, 
should loge no time in securing it. Another fine kind and a fit 
companion plant for C. Prince Albert Edward ia C, Dr. Lindley, 
both of which associate well from their general habit and size 
so closely resembling each other, while they afford the most 
pleasing contrast, owing to the great dissimilarity of colour be- 
tween them, a rich crimson predominating io the latter and 
white in the former, Dr. Lindley having the same kind of stiff 
Alocasia-like stems peculiar to these two varieties, which habit 
renders them so exceedingly valuable on account of their erect 
style of growth, a quality in which many others are sadly deficient. 
In selecting Caladiums, therefore, it ia well to make choice of 
those that have the stiffest and stoutest foot-atalks as well as 
the handgomest leaves, an improvemant in respect of which 
there has been considerable progress made within the last fow 
yenrs, 

In pota they are very easy to grow, as they require a free 
drainage, light, rich soil, and an abundant supply of moisture 
during the whole period of their growth, otherwise the leaves 
will not attain the proper size or assume the charming tiuts and 
markings for which they are so highiy prized. 

It is the practice with some to shake out the bulbs and re-pot 
them in fresh soil before starting them, but we much prefer doing 
this afterwards, as there is much less risk of losing them, and it 
isan sasy matter to make any increase that may be desired by 
dividing the bulbs with a sharp kuife, an operation that should 
only be carried out after they bave made roots and top growth, 
when the cut part soon heals over, which would not be the case 
were it performed before that time, as in all probability they would 
rot, especially if the soil became the least wet. In potting, the 
size of the pots mnat be regulated according te the strength or 
otherwise of the different varieties treated aud the purposes for 
which they are required, as must likewise the number of bulbs, 
threa bulbs of any of the strong-growing kinds will be amply 
sufficient to form grand specimens iu 12-in. pots. 

For geaeral decorative purposes, however, pots of smaller size, 
with only one bulb in each, are far more useful,,.as they can then 
be dropped into vases or for table decoration, for either of which 
purposes few plants are better adapted. As they ail require 
plenty of water, the pots should be well drained, and a free, open 
soil used, such as a mixture of fibry loam and leaf-soil, in shout 
equal proportions, with just sufficient sharp sand to keep it open 
and porous. A little ing sand or charcoal dust placed against 
the cut part ofany that have been divided will be found a great 
protection till they heal over, and until this takes place water 
should be given in the most sparing manner, as there is alinogt 
sufficient moisture in tle bulbous roots to sustaio them till they 
get well into leaf, at which time, unless in very large pots, they 
cannot well be kept too wet, if the heat be in proportion. 

Iu order to develop their rick leaf markings to the fullest extent, 
they should be subjected to plenty of light, but the direct rays of 
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the sun must be carefully excluded, otherwise they will assume 
It is impossible to attempt to give a descrip- 
tion of the many new varieties now In cultivation, the following 
list of names, however, may be relied on as embracing the best, 


a sickly pallid line. 


both new aud old. 
Adolphe Adam 


Andrien 
Adnescets 
Alfret Bleu 
Alice Fleming 
_ Alphand 
Argyrites 
Augnste Carpentier 
Aurora Boreales 
Beethoven 
Belley met 
Bicolor Cannarti 
Splendeng 
Ceres 
Chantinu 
Clio 
Dr, Lindley 
Due Adolphe de Nassau 
——De Cleveland 
—ahatisbor 
Edward Andre 








Louis Duplessis 

Poirier 

Licidemanit 

Midame Alfred Bien | 

— Alfred Mame : 
——D' Humboldt Fane 
de-ta Devansaye 
-—— Jules Menoreau 
e—-Lemoine . aA 
— Marjolin Scheffer 
Willtaume 
Maguificum 

Max Kolb 











‘Metallicum 


Meyerbear 

Mirabile 

Monsieur A. Hardy 
——-J Lindeu 
Napoleon FIL, 

Prince Atbert Edward 
Princess Alexandra 











Emile Verdier —Royal 
Esculentum Teck 
Etoile d’ Argent of Wales 
Eucharis Puleherrinum 
‘Frederick Bause Pyrrhua 
Fulgidum Reine Marie de Portugal 
Golden Queen Victoria 
Hastatum Roseum Pictum 
Hybridum Rubrum Metallicum 
Ibis Rose Sirius : 
TImperatrice Eugenie Souvenir de Mudame Ed. Andre 
iy Albane - Van Dick L | | 
La Perle du Bresil Walter Scott 
Laing! - Wightit 
Le Play | 
ORCHIDS. : 
ANZCTOCHILL 


These are certainly the most exquisitely béautiful of all 
handsome leaved plants; they are generally dwarfand compact 
in habit, and under good treatment the more free growing kinds 
among them ara admirably adapted for table decoration. ‘The 
foliage of all the varieties is superb; in some the ground colour 
is a rich clive or purple covered with a net-work of gold ; in others 
it isa bright velvety green, netted with siiver or pale yellow. 
Unfortunately the cultivation of this genus is rarely attended 
with much success, and they have probably baffled more culti- 
vators who lave attempted their growth than perhaps any plants 
in cultivation. The too common error seems to be that the 
Orchidaceous uature of the plant is entirely overlooked, and it 
-ig treated as any ordinary herbaceous subject, supplying it freely 
with water at all seasons and endeavouring to maintain a con- 
tinuous growth throughout the year. 

Experience has convinced us that this genus requires as long 
a period of rest as any orchid in cultivation. Weare aware that 
this statement will be received with considerable misgivings by 
many who think they know all about orchids, but all we say is, 
give us trial, and we can‘ assure them they will not be disap- 

ointect, | | 

: As soon as the plants begin to move, which will be about 
February, they will seod up a flower-spike which should be re- 
moved with the poiat of a sharp knife,—an operation that causes 
the plant to break at every joint. As soon as these young shoots 
have made about an inch of growth, take a kotfe and cut 
the old atem through between each joint, remove each piece 


earefuliy without injury to the roots and pot off either singly into 
small pota or several ina pot of suitable size, placing them under 
bell or hand glasses till thoroughly established, The pots used 
alionld be filled to within two inches of the rim with broken pots- 
herds, covering this with a layer of fresh moss (or if thig ig not 
available, cocoauut fibre). The pots sllould tlen he filled with a 
compost of equal parts of leaf mouid, silver sand, broken brick 
and cliarcoal, the two latter should be broken to about the size 
of peas. Should there be any sign of decay after potting, cut 
ib away at onee, sprinkling a little fresh lime over the cut: this 


_wiil prevent further damage, Give water and air sparingly at 


first: let them have all the light possible, but shade carefully from 
the sun ; never water them overhead, as the water ig liable te 
get into the axila of the ‘lenves, and frequently cause them to 
damp off, Tliere‘are upwafds of thirty variedies now in cultivation 
the most prominentof which are the following :—_ | 

A. Lowit--A splendid kind, the largest of the genus; it grows 
5 to 7 inches high, leaves about five inches long and threa inches 
broad, colour rich dark velvety green, shading off to yellow or 
orange brown, lined from stock to point with well defined deep. 
golden veins and ¢rossed by lines of the same attractive hue, 


ANACTOCHILUS (Phyaurus) ARGENTEUS.—A free-growing anenees: 
the leaves of which are from 2 to $3 in, long, aud prettily marked 
with silvery veins on a light green ground. : . 


A ARGENTEUS Pictus.—-A distinct, vigorous-growing variety, 
the leaves of which are from 3 to 410. long, each leaf havin ; 
an edging of dark green, with a beautiful band of frosted silver 
down the centre. This is one of the best for table decoration. 
as the bright silvery band shows itself off to advantage under 
artificial light. . | 


A. MACULATUS.—-This is a pretty kind, the leaves of which ara 
24 in, jong, and spotted with white parallel with the midrib, 
ou a dark green ground, : aa 


A. LATIMACULATUS.—A_ distinct and free-growing variety, with 
dark green leaves and silyery markings, he : 


A. Perota.—Of this there are two varieties, one mora distinct 
in the marking than the other: both are, however, pretty; it is, 
in short, the best of the green-leaved variaties. It grows freel} 
sui increases fast; its leaves are 24 in. long, overrun with 
gold in well-defined lines, on a pale green velvety ground, 


A, strtaTos,—This grows from 4 to 5 in. high, and has leaves 
from 2to 3in. long, dark green, with a broad baud .of white 


- down the centre, 


_ A. INTERMEDIOS.-—A free-growing kind, with a good constitu- 
tion, Its Jeaves are from 2 to Bin, long and 1} in. broad, with a 
dark olive velvety surface, beautifully veined with gold, 


A, SETACKUS. ~ One of the oldest kinds in cultivation, and still 
one of the handsomest, its leaves being of « beautiful velvety 
green, about 2 in. long and 1} in, broad, and richly netted with 
gold. Of this there are several varieties, all remarkably haad- 
some aud free growers. , 


A. XANTHOPHYLLUS.—This is distinct from any other variety 
in cultivation. It grows to the height of 4 or $ in.; its leaves are 
from 2 to 3 in, long, and 1} in. broad, witha dark velvety green 

round, striped with broad orange and greeu down the centre, 
and beautifully covered with a golden net-work, It is a froe 
grower, and as a decorative plaut one of the best. | 


A. DAWSONIANUS.—-A useful and ornamental species, the leaves 
of which are alinost black, very glossy, and beautifully covered 
with a crimson net-work. Its flowers, which are white, are freely 
produced and very useful for bouquets, 


A. ORDIANA—-Is similar in shape and habit to the preceding, 
but the colour of its leaves is a bright metallic green with delicate 
golden veins, 

The two iast species are more robust in constitution and habit 
than apy of the other species, 
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THE FLOWER GARDEN. 


TIE ROSE, 


PLANTING AND TRANSPLANTING. 


_ Were To PLANT.—In the formation of a new Rosarium the 
first question that arises is—where shall we find the best situation 7 
Unfortunately, in most instances, it is a case of “Hobsou’s choice.” 
The amateur gardener, especially in the vicimty of towns, has 
very rarely any option in the matter; be must take the situation 
and the soil as he finds it, and resort to artificial means to render 
it a fitting home for the Queen.of Fiowers, and tf he ts imbued 
with that ardent love for his favorite that burns so fiercely in the 
heart of every true Rosarian, he will think no obstacle too great 
to overcome s0 that in the end he may attain success. Many 
people seem to imagine that the Rose will grow anywhere, aud 
Beatie no more care on its cultivation than they would on the 
most miserable weed in their gardens. They plant Roscs 
indiscriminately among evergreen shrubs, or uuder the shade 
of huge trees, and expect them to grow well. It is from this 
class of growers that weso continually hear—“Ob! it 1s useless 
trying to grow Roses in India; neither the sotl nor climate is 
adapted to them.” Ouly a few days since in conversing with an 
amateur on this subject he informed ns that since he saw the prand 
blooms at the National Rose Slow when at home Inst year, he 
had determined to pive up Rose-growing in despair, We 


might lave asked if he had ever grown Roses atali. He may 


have put a few plants in the ground, and after that left them to 
take care of themselves, too careless even to give them the water 
or food essential to their existence ; further than this we believe he 
never attained, and yet he talks of giving up in despair. Let him 
first start Rose-growing in earnest; grow them aa they ought to be 
grown, and see how quickly his despair will vanish. The Rev. 5. 
Reynolds Hole says: “te who would have beautiful roses in his 
garden must have beautiful roses iu his heart.” This is undoubtedly 
true, aud forms an insuperable obstacle toa very large class ever 
becoming the posseasors of benutiful Roses, for the love of pocket 
so fills the heart as to leave no room for anything else to finds 
place therein. ‘This is especially the case when the new candidate 
for admiration draws heavily on the resources of the dearer idol. 
Good Roses cannot be grown without liberal treatment, and liberal 
treatment means liberal expenditure. 

Has our friend, who was led to despair by seeing such beautiful 
Roses, any idea of the labour, patience and skill, to say nothing 
of the expeuse incurred, in producing these prize blooms? He will 
probably scarcely credit the fact that in most instances each in- 
dividual exhibit of 24 or 48 blooms or trusses bad been ge- 
lected from perhaps 5,000 or 10,000 plants, and frequently more. 
As to these blooms being so far in advance of anything seen in 
this country, that is stmply imagination: there are hundreds 
of situations in this country in which as fina Roses may be 
produced as have ever been grown in Englaud, Rest assured 
the Rose wants no change in our climate, but rather intelligent 
and liberal cultivation aud a careful study of its requirements 
io evable us to grow it in its full beauty, Above all things the 
Rose must have a free cireulation of air; it must be both ex- 
posed and sheltered, and also have sunshine and shade ; it 
must be so arranged that all the plants will have the benefit of 
the sun daring the fore part of the day: this can be effected 
by extending the garden from north to south, thus making 
it of an oblong or semi-circular form. The northern fence 
should be tal! and dense, the western should also be tall, 
but not necessarily so dense as the northern, except in districis 
where scorching west winds are prevalent. ‘The easterv boun- 
dary must be kept at such a height that it will not obstruct 
ove ray of sunshine; at the southern end we may have a 
dwarf tlick bedge to brenk the force of heavy winds, but this, 
except in very exposed situations, ts not abselutely necessary. 
The above remarks apply more particularly to places where 
sufficient space ig available to provide separate quarters for the 
Rose. In the majority of amatent’s gardens, however, no such 
secommodation is possible, and our favorite must be grown either 
in exposed beds, on lawns or borders, or mixed with foliage 
piants. Dy the former plav, ifthe beds are properly prepared, 


Roses may be grown to the highest state of perfection, but 
they can rarely be induced to thrive satisfactorily when mixed 
with avything else, especially strong growing shrubs or foliage 
plants. These not only absorb the food and nourishmeut essen- 
tial to the well being of the Rose, but also deprive them of the 
air, light and sunshine that ia indispensable to their existence. 

In jaying out a Rosarivin it 1s advisable to avoid all intricate 
figures, for it is difficult to fill them with Reses, aud it ta rarely 
expedient to jutroduce any other kinds of plants among them. 
Avoid also the too common practice of dividiug the grounds up 
into too many beds. Fifty or a bundred plauts ina batch may 
have a good effect, but if this quantity were divided into a dozen 
groups, they muat necessarily present a paltry appearance, The 
following desigu, which is given in Shirley Hibberd’s Rose Atma- 
teurs’ Book, is one of the most suitable we are acquainted with. It 
is so simple that itcan be laid out by any intelligent gardener, 
and can be modified so as to suit auy position. The beds may be 
of any desired length, but they should not be more than from 
eight to ten feet in breadth, with a three feet grass or gravel path 
runuing between them. This design is a modification of the most 
celebrated Rosarium in Europe, that of the Jardin du Luzembourg 
at Paris. 
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Where standard Roses are not available, or” cannot be grown 
successfully, the east and west borders may be plauted with dwarfs, 
with a strong trellis at the back, on which climbing Roses should 
be trained, The finest Rose garden we have seen in India is 
laid out on the plan given above. In this all the centre beds are 
planted with hybrid perpetuals, each bed being ten feet wide and 
sixty-four feet long, and contains 60 plauts, there being three rows 
of plants placed three and a half feet apart. The plauts are put 
at intervals of three feet in the rows, aud a grass path three 
feet wide runs betwien the beds. A border twelve feet wide 
surrounds the Rosarium, this is planted entirely with Tea Roses, 
placed three feet apart each way, about six hundred plants of 
this family being grown. At the back of the borders, on the north 
and west, is a stout wire feuce ten feet high, on which are train- 
ed Marechal Nicl, Gloire de Dijon, Climbing Devouteusis, Solfa- 
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terre, Cloth of Gold, and 4 few other vigorous-growing varieties. 
Ou the east side there is a similar fence, but only six feat: high, 
and this is entirely devoted to the stronger varieties of Tea 
Roses or Hybrid ‘Teas, Chestnut bybrid being a partienlar favorite, 
its glowing colour contrasting favorably with the more delicate 
shades of the other members of the family, On the south side 
there isa grand hedge of Sweet Brier, about four feet high and 
nearly the same depth; this is kept carefully trimmed, and is 
alinost as regular and perfect in shape as a well kept Box edging. 
The entire Rosarium contains about two thousand plants, eccupy- 
ing leas than three quarters of an acre of ground, its dimensions 
being 285 x 100 feet. This ig undoubtedly on a longer seale than 
the majority of amateur gardeners would care to embark in. 
In the formation ofia Rosarium the first expense is, of course, 
the principal consideration, for when once established it is 
surprising what a small expenditure is necessary to keep it in 
first rate order—less certainly than many of us bestow an 
other hobbies or pleasures, frequently of a much more frivolous 
nature, that give no enjoyment except for the moment, and are 
entirely devoid of that lasting gratification that is experienced 
by those who ardently love the Rose, and have the means and the 
time at command to give their Queen the attention she merits. 

WHEN TO PLant.—The best time for planting Roses in this 
country isin October or February, the former month for prefer- 
ence, as the plants take more kindly to a new position and 
experience less check at this period than any other, Plants that 
have been growing in pota may be put out at almost Any season 
of the year, provided they are kept well supplied with water till 
thoroughly established, AJ! Roses are the better for being moved 
every two or three years into fresh soil, for, as with other trees 
aad shrubs, we must induce them to make healthy fibrous roots; 
and this can only be done by transplanting at intervals. When 
plants are allowed to remain for a number of years in the same 
position, they invariably form long bare roote with scarcely any 
fibres, and, as a natural consequence, tle top growth becomes lean 
and scraggy, and the flowers lose considerably both in size and 
colour, 

How tro PLant.—How to plant is of-as much conseqnence a8 when 
to plant. Every thing must be done with care and forathought, — 
forethought in supplying them with good healthy stimulanta at the 
roots to keep them for a few yonrs—oare not to damage the plants 
atallin removing. ‘he question of soil and manures has already 
been fully ireated in previous chapters, and it is therefore unneces- 
sary for us to Bay anything on the subject here. In all cases 
the beds should be thoroughly prepared some time before they are 
required for planting. The soil should be aé least two foot deep ; 
this should be filled in first and then the manure added, forking 
this in. well toa depth of twelve or fifteen inches only: if put 
deeper it has a tendency to draw tha roots downward——a danger 
to be guarded against. We all know that Roses ara what are 
termed “gross feeders,” and delight in manure, but even this 
can be overdone, especially when it is dug in carelessly and al- 
lowed to remain in large lumps below the surface, In this state 
it is positively injurious, It is very Important therefore that it 
should be thoroughly incorporated With the soil ; the exact pro- 
portion of manure required will depend of course on the nature 
of the soil—the poorer the soil the more manure will be needed 
and vice versa. To plant a Rose properly the roots should 
first be carefully examined, every bruised or {orn root should be 
cut off smoothly above the wound lest they should deeay and 
develop fungoid growth, top roots should ‘he shortened so as to 
discourage downward growing. Suckers must be carefully removed, 
oud where Rose Edouard or Rosa gigantea has been employed as a 
stock, every eye below the planting level should be ent ou', 80 ag tn 
prevent the chance of suckers springing up from below. the soil 
amongst the shoots of the genuine Rose, from which it is very hard 
to distinguish them when young. Have the holes dug sufficiently 
large to receive the roots when fully spread out. One of the most 
frequent errors in planting Roses, igthat a careful expansion of 
the roots is not attended to before filling in. Place the plant in 
the centre of the hole, so that ite collar will stand even with the 
level surface of thd ground, unless itis a budded or grafted one, 
when it should be set two or three inches deeper, then fill in with 
rich soil, treading down carefully, so that every root ond branchlet 
of root shall be firmly imbeded. Roses reqnire firm planting, that 
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is, the soil ought to be trodden down two or three times while 
planting i6 going on, till the task is complete. It will greatly 
encourage the emission of roots if they are previously plunged 
inte a liquid compost of soil and powdered cow manure about the 


_eonsistency of mortar, The method of planting, whether singly 


in beds or in groups, must be governed by the cireumstauces of 
the individual planter; but this does not in way affect the manner 
of setting im the ground. If planted in groups, the taller growing 
kinds should be planted in the centre or back ground, grading 
downwards towards the outside; if placed in rows, they should 
be at proper distances, so that each shall form a specific object 
in itself as well naa portion of the row. Planta should never ba 
crowded together; for liybrid perpetuals the rows should be at 
least four feet apart, and the planta three feet from each other in 
tha rows, Tea Roses of course will not require so much space ; if 
planted three feet apart each way, it will be amply sufficient, 
Deep planting should also be carefully avoided. The roots should 
be covered te a depth of about six inches aud ao more; if planted 
too deep, plants will «neither grow freely or bloom well, Maka 
the soil fine, round and over the roots, tying each plant firmly. to 
astake, as it is very important that the roots are not moved 
after planting. After all ia finished give a good watering and lay 
on a coating of three or four inches of manure over the surface 
ofthe beds; this not only retains a proper degree of moisture 
in the soil, but seta as a kind of reserve stora from which the 
plants will be fed ag its nutritive properties are gradually wash- 
ed into the soil. 


ee PE 


THE ORIGIN OF RED ROSEEB; 


To sinless Eve's admiring sight 
The Rose expanded snowy white, 
When in the ecstacy of blisa 
She gave the modest flower a kigs ; 
And instantaneous, lo [ it drew 
From her red liga its blushing hoe ; 
While from her breath it eweetness found, 
And spread new fragranceall around. _ 
_  wmmifooker. 


ARRANGING CUT FLOWERS. 


The following interesting instructions on this subject, which 
recently appeared in the pages of an American contemporary, 
will probably prove of much value to mauy of our lady-readers 
who peraonaily undertake this interesting work in the decoration 
of their homes. 

“Many who have flowers do not at all know how to arrange 
them so as to produce the best effect, while otlers seem born 
with a knack for doing sucli things in just the right way, Taste 
cannot be tanght, but there are a few rules and principles on 
the subject ao simple that any one can understand and follow 
them; and if people will keep them in mind wheu they have 
flowers to arrange, 1 think they will find them helpful, Just 
as flowers are the most beautiful decoration whieh any louse 
can have, so the proper management of them is one of the 
most graceful of arta, and everything which makes home prettier 
and more attractive is worth study aud pains. | 

1st. The colour of the vage to be used is of importance. Gaudy 
reds snd blues should never be chosen, for they conflict with 
the delicate lines of the flowers. Bronze or black vases, dark 
green, pure white, or silver, always produce a good effect, and 
so does a straw basket; while clear giass, which shows the graceful 
clasping of the stems, is perhaps the prettiest of all. 

Qnd. The shape of the vase should also be considered. For 
the middle of a dinner table a round bow] is always appropriate, 
ora tall vase with a saucer-shaped base; or if the centre of 
the table be otherwise occupied, a large couch shell or shell-shap- 
ed dish may be swung from the chandelier above, aud with pien- 
ty of dropping spray and feathering green made to look very 
pretty. Delicate flowers, such as Lilies of the Valley and Sweet 
Peas, should be placed by themselves in slender, tapering glasses ; 
Violets should nestle their fragrant purple in some small cups: 
aud Pansies be set in groups, with nagayer flower to subdue their 
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soft, velvety hues; and—this iaa hint for summer—few things 
are prettier than Balsam blossoms, or double variegated Holly- 
hocks, massed ona flat plate with fringe of green to bide the 
elge. Nolenves should be interspersed with these; the plate 
should look like a solid mosaie of geod colour. 

8rd. Stiffness and crowding are the two things to be especial- 
ly avoided in arranging flowers, What can be uglier than the 
great tusteless buuches into which the ordinary flurist ties his: 
wares, or what more extravagant? A skilful persou will unite 
ove of these, and, adding green leaves, make the same flowers 
into balf-a-dozeu bouquets, each more attractive than the origi- 
nal. Flowera should be grouped as they grow, with a cloud of 
light foliage in and about them to set off their forms and colours, 

4th. Jtia best, asarule, not to put wore than one or two 
sorts of flowers into the same vase. Ay great bush’ with Roses, 
Camellias, Carnations, Feverfew, aud Peiargoniums growing on it 
gli at ouce would be a frightful thing to behold, and the same 
remark applies to 2 bouquet made up of all these flowers. 
Certain flowers, such «as Heliotrope, Mignonette, and Myrtle, 
mix well with every thing; but usually it is better to group 
flowers with their kind—Roses in one giass, Gerapiums in 
another, and not try to make them agree in compznies. 

5th. When you do mix flusvers Le careful not to put colours 
which clash side by side. Scarlets and pinks spoil each other; 
so do blues and purples and yellows and miauvea, If your vase or 
dish be a very large one, to bold a great number of flowers, it is 
a good plan to divide it into thirds or quarters, making each di- 
vision perfectly barmonious within itself, and then blend the 
whole with lines of green and white, and soft neutral tints. 
Every group of mixed flowers requires one little touch of yellow 
to make it vivid; but this must be skilfully applied. It is a 
good practice to experiment with this effect, For instance, 
arrange a group of maroon, scarlet, and white Geraniums with 
green leaves, and adda single blossom of gold-coloured Calceo- 
larin; you will-see at once that the whole bouquet seems to 
flash owt and become more brilliant. 

Lastly, Love your flowers, By some subtle sense they always 


detect their. friends, and for them they will live longer and Lloom , 


more freely thau they ever will for a stranger, Aud I can ussert 
from experience that the sympathy of a flower is worth winning, 
as will be found out when people grow older, and realise that 
there are such things as dull daya which need cheering. 





Gorrespondence. 











THE CROTON. 


Jo tHE Epitor, *Ispran Garpenes,” 


Sie,—In yone issue of March 80th a correspondent expresses a want 
tlat I believe is felt by many amatenr gardeners, that is, for a reliable 
work on the cullivation of the Croton, IL quite endorse his remarks on the 
anentisfactory condition in which plants are seen in most gardens, and 
yet we are told that Crotons are easy to grow. So are Begonias, Ferns 
and Orchids to those who thoroughly understand them ; but with the or- 
dinary run of amateurs they generally prove unmanageable, or at least 
unsatisfactory. I must plead guilty to being a strong admirer of the 
Croton, and prefer it to any genus of plants with which | am acquainted ; 
and although I have been an enthusiastic grower for the last two years, 
yet I cannot pretend to aay that I understand their requirements or meet 
with that degree of auccesa I could desire in their cultivation. Let me, 
however, relate ny experiences, 

The first senson that | commenced growing them I re-potted my 
plante too late (in November), and algo fell into the too common error of 
using pots too large for them. The consequence was that many 
of thera suceumbed and the others icat most of their luwer leaves. In the 
spring I was advised to re-pot them back into smaller pots, and I found 
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this had a good effect, and they soon recovered their former 
beauty. I re-potied the plants sgain in August, so thaé they might haya 
good time to establish themselves before the cold season, and this en- 
doubtedly hnd much to do with the satisfactory way in which they 
grew all through the winter months, scarcely any of them losing a single 
leaf. thought at last I had overcome the only real difficuliy in growing 
Crotons, but I was soon to be undeveived, for just at the time they should 
lave commenced to prow freely again, I observed that the [cliage 
gradually assumed a sickly appearance and then fell off. Even the yoang 
leaved that appeared dropped off at the slightest touch, and out of my 
whole collection of nearly three hundred large plants thére is not one that 


has escaped; most of them are simply bare atems, andthe best hare scarcely’ 


more than a dozen leaves at the top. I turned a fér' of them outof thelt 
pots, thinking the disease lay at the roots, but these seemed perfectly 
healthy. They were then re-potted, and haye now commenced to grow more 
fnealy, but the new foliage is not only weak but entirely without cologr. 


Can you tell me the cause of this, and also a remedy for the disease. A. 


losa of this kind ia very discouraging, and would lead many amatears 
to give up in despair, but [ do not think it is likely to have such an 
effect on me; my motto shall still be 


Nik DESPERANDUN, 


Nore.—If our correspondent will forward neone or two of the old leares that 
have fallen from his planta, we shal! bo in a better position to advise him ip the 
matter, In ali probabilfty the loss of the foliage ia due to the ravages, of some 
minute species of insect.—ED.,, £. G. 





NOTICE TO CORRESPONDENTS, 


All matters intended for publication, and nll questions to be replied to, abould 
be sant in not later than the Friday previous to the day of publication. All come. 
municationa ahonld be written on one aide of the paper only, It ie also requested 
that all correspondents forward their name and address, not for publication, 
unless they wish it, but for the sake of that mutual confidenee which should 
exist between the Editor audthose who addresa him. Wedecling noti ing Any 
communication that is not accompdtied by the name and address of the writer. 





INDeEx.--We do not know any Rose of the name you mention, nor can we find 
itin any of tha Kngiish Kow:-growers’ catalogues; probabip it is some French 
variety, whose name lis beeu wurlered in an attempt to tranalate it into Hog- 
lish, 


M.—The Plants sent are—I. Croton Alexandr. TI. Croton Wiiliamai. 
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ORNAMENTAL FORESTRY. 


Tie beauty and picturesqueness of every locality are so Jargely dependent 
upou the deposition of its scattered trees, ita groupa and masiea of 
plantation, that no landed proprietor and no forester should entirely 
lose aight of thie, even in IJaying-out woodlauds which ere planted 
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inainly for profit ; and, though in Nature we sometimes meat with scenes 
of such surpassing grandeur that any attempt to haighten their effect 
hy planting must necessarily prove futile, yet, in the majority of onsen, 
songiderable improvementa in aldandecape may be effected by a judicious 
choice of trees combined with auch a modeof planting as shall be io 
aceordance with the obaracter of the district, Thas, the park or any 
other wide expanse of comparatively level, or gautly undulating surface, 
through which the aluggish stream glides almost nojaelessly, or expands inte 
a placid lake, requires the accompaniment of rolling masass of underwood, 
dipping to the water'a adge, sod from amongst which apring up round- 
headed treea of varione kinds, while here and thera a graceful Alder, a 
spreading Ash with requrvate brauches, ora Willow which * growa aslant 


the brook, aud shows hig hoar leaves in tho glassy stream,” give both beauty | 


and varety to the acene, On the other hand, the mountain defile, 
through which the rapid torrent bounds from rock to rock, and above 
which peak rises above penk, is most befirtingly clothed with the tangled 
thicket, the epiral-headed Larch and Spruce, the Scotch Pins, and the 
Mounwaiu Aah, and when tupou tho alopes such groves of Fir or Pine 
have been #0 thiuned out as to produce a dense canopy supported only 
by a few truuke of large sine, that acene becomes one of solemn graudeur. 

Whoever haa attentively atudied the effects of light and shade upon the 
landscape, must have remarked that when a house of any considerable aize 
ia bounded only by the skyline, or backed and flanked by open lawn aud 
bare ara le and paature land, thera is a degree of indiatinctness abont it 
which considerably leagens ita effect upon the spectator, inagmuch as the 
whole of ita Surroundings participate in the atrong light which ehould bs 
coucentrated upon the building, But when sucha house ia backed up by 
a Well-selected mass of trees, p'anted at « proper distance to aeoure the 
desired effect, the whole building becomes boldly prominent, and if it cons 
taina lengthened horizental lines, the breaks produced by a few trees 
planted directiy in frout of it not only increase ite apparent size, but also 
give it an aic of lightness aod elegance. Similar ¢ffecta may be observed 
upon the voles of tall treea which oceupy the front lines of a dense plania- 
tion, whau the son's rays atrike them in the morning or eveying, socording 
as they happen to be west or east of the observer, 

Considered athe surroundiuga of the abodes of people of taste and 
refinement, trees are indeed beautiful at all seasons, yet as beauty alons 
satiates in time, itis only when they combiue this with utility that they 
become ‘ju reality “a joy for ever.” Qn account of their aniformity of 
oolour at all seasons of the year, and alao from the absence of any tints 
properly so called, evergreen trees afford leas real pleasure to the beholder 
than the deciduous kinda, During the apring moat of the latter assume a 
certain lightness and eleganca of form, as through and beyond the delicate 
tinta with which they are clothed, the anatomy of their branches and twiga 
is more or leas atrikingly displayed, as the winda wave them to and fro, 
and gieams of sunshine or dark patches of shadow alterustely reveal and 
ponceal the forma beneath. Ip summer they strike us by their intensity 
of shade, as they “bide us from daye’ garish eye ;" in autumn by their 
depth and variety of tiut ; and in winter by their breadth of shadow as tho 
sun skirts the eouthern horizon, wiils at the same ecason, the endiesa 
ramification aud interlacings of their branches are distinctly trace ble, 
down almost to the smallest twig, as they ataud out in relief against the 
frosty sky of become thickly coated with rime. 

The planter who combines taste with soundness of judgment will. produce 
striking effects with few aubjecta, just as the Greeka of old, with four 
colours only, produced resulta in painting which far surpassed those of a 
later and mora degenerated age, when chomiatry had largely increased 
the number of pigmenta which figured oo the palette. Whoever bas the 
Opportunity of conducting -auch planting ona large scale should henr in 
Mind the fact thatto produce grand aud atriking effects oue or two bold 
ang well-wooded prominences, or the game number of deep recesses are 
worth ecorea of minor irreguigrities ; alao, that while the mistakes of 
the farmer, or even those of the gardener, may sometimes be seen and recti- 
fied in one short season, those of the professed improver of laudacape may 
take years to renlisa aud a lifetime to reatify. : 

In thickiy-wooded diatricta mach more immediate and, couseqaently, mors 
atnking effects may be produced by thinning than by planting, The judi- 
cious opening out of a large wood greutly increases its apparent extent, 


and ths, whether it be viewed froma distance or carefully observed in 
passing through it; the variety and succession plea, while, at the same 
time, they arrest the sye. Whore there are aiso conaiderable irregularities 
of surface, the clearance of a space between the highest and the lowest 
ground, ao as to enable the distant observer to see the trunka of the 
upper trees over the tops of the lower oues, and across a cleit apace of 
turf or arable laud, gives greater beight tothe wood. But to produse 
the most pleasing effects, either by planting or thinning, the intricacy 
Bhould be such sato avoid uniformity on the ons hand and confusion on 
the other, The besnty of outline, whether in ajngla trees, in groups, or in 
plantations on a large so.le,ia that which ia broken rather than regu- 
larly sweeping, affurding the greatest variety of forma without a constant 
succesaton, Brokaw ground uudonbtediy admite of more ornament than 
that which is level, but eve, here toc much placting produces the aame 
result as large maAgeen in O16 districtsa—it loads the ecene. In looking cpou 
such I have often bean reminded of a saying of the famous Apelles, who, 
when he gaw one of his pupile painting a Helen and ioading her with orna- 
ments, remarked,“ Young man, not being able to paint ber beautiful, you 
have made ber rich.” 

It ia ouly by a close study of Nature that the landscape gardener can 
attain to auything approaching perfection in hie ars. To insure that bar- 
mony which isso highly essential, hia principal effects must ba produced by 
tresa indigenous to the district, otherwise he will deatroy that unity of 
character which should pervade all iarge compositions. Much has been 
aaid and written about the study of landscape painting aa being an eseen- 
tial for bitin who aime at the improvement of real landscape. The striking 
effects observable in the worka of onr best painters are auch, that while we 
may never have sean their exact counterparga in Nature, they often excita 
the wish tha¢ we could ase them realised. Aaa suggestive monitress, or 
aa the assistan¢ and bhacdmaid of Nature, Art may do much, bni it must 
not. be forgotten that under the influence of the artiat’a softening potcil the 
moat picturesque scanes often assume beauties not their own, and slsa 
that the operations upon the canyas are much more under the control of 
the artist than those attempted upon the face of Natura, while tha growth 
of deformity ia frequently more marked, if not more rapid, than the 
development of beauty. The painter turns outa finished pictura which 
time only mellowsa; it can be seen under only ono aspect, and aa it 
appeared at ona genaon of the year, whereas the work of the landecaps 
gardener has to be seen at all asasons, and judged under a variety of 
aspecta, When, however, one observes the reckieas manner in which noble 
prospects are sometimes broken up or frittered away by the successive 
dotting of single trees, or of amall clumps, it is impossible not to wish 
that the immorta! Claude had bean studied and necepted as a model, for in 
his “Lider Veritatia,” which congiste of about 200 drawings, be bas intro- 
duced only thres or four aingle trees, 

Happily for the present generation, the rage for ‘edgnciag trees and 
shrubs, by aculpturing them into unnatural forms, has paesed away; and, 
though for a short time, if waa re-imported from Holland after the 
Revolution, Lord Bacou dealt a death-blow tothe system when he wrote 
* Aa to Ghe making of knote and figures, they be but toya; you may see as 
good sighta many times io taris, Ido not like imagea cut out in Juniper, 
or other garden stuffs: they ere for children.” But, upfortunately, even 
now we have sometimes to lament the disfigurement of rural scenery by 
iujudicioua lopping and beheading ; fer, to the farmer's eye, the prolific, 
though pollarded and mutila’ed, Oak and Ash, and the cropped, but yield- 
jng Willow are iors valuable than the best apecimens of free-growing 
hedgerow timber. Undoubtedly, the fivest laudscape effecta are to be 
obtained from treea which have ueither been clipped iuto deformity nor 
elbowed into insignificance. 

The literature of what we bave called ornamen:al fo reatry is too diffuses to 
be of much practical value to the studenz ; but occasionally we meet wilh 
sentences of deep import in tha writings of onr poeta and essayista, as 
when Masou saya, in speaking of the adornment of hilly districts :-— 

| Rich the rebe, 
And ample let it fow, that Nature wears 
On her throned eminence! Where'er she takes 
Her horizontal march, purane her step 
With sweeping train of forest : hill to hill 
Unite, with prodignlity of abade. 
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Or the author of the “ Revival" :—“‘Tuak moat engaging feature of 
landacape-—a portion of lawn on the alope of a hill, peeping alove wood, 
and every way onuclosed by it.” And ayain, 4! Belts may ba serviceacle 
expedients for mere verambulations, but can seldom be made accordarit 
with freedom of Jandscive. They absolutely deface the vicinity whenever 
made réeeentacies for « lung atul thin ooticatenation of slender ateme,”— Tha 
Gurdener. 


eee 


THE HIGH WOODS IN TRINIDAD. 

My first feeling on entering the bigh woods or primayvnl foreat, ae it ia call- 
oi bere, waa (says Canon Kingsley at lie “At Last”) helpleasnesa, confusion, 
awe, ali but terror, Oneis afraid at firet to venture in fifty yardea. Without 
a compéas dr Hie Jandusark of some opening to or from which be cau look, 
aman must be lost in the first tan minntes, such & saimenesa ia there in the 
ieGuire variety, ‘hat sameness and vasioty wake it impoemble ta give any 
general aketch of a forest, Ouce ingide, “you canunt see the wood for the trees.” 
You can only wander on as for as you daa, letting @ach otject impress 
itself on your mind ag ict may, add carrsing away & confused recolisction of 
innamerable perpeadicular liges, al) atraining upwards, in ferce competition, 
towarde the light-food far shove; and uext of a green cloud, or rathar mist 
which hovers roued your hand, aud rises, thickening and thickeniug to an 
dukoowsa height, The upward lines are of avery possible thickness, and of 
almest avery possible hue; what leares they bear, being for tost pert on 
the tips of the twigs, give a scattered, mist-lika appearnuce to the under- 
f- lave, For the frat moment, therefore, tle forest aceina ore oven than 
an Evyriish wood. Buc try to walk through it, and ten steps undeceive you, 
Around tour Enueea are probably Matwsnres (Carluiovica), with creeping 
stema and fan-shaped leaves, something like thoas of a young Oocra-nut 
Palm. You try to brush through thew, and are canght up instantly by a 
etring or wire belonging to some other plant. You look up and round: and 
then you find that the aie ia full of wires—ihat you are hwuny avin a net- 
work of Gne branches balouging to half-a-dozen diffvrent sorts of young 
teees, nud Intertwined with us many different sveciea of siender creepers. 
You thought at your Great glance among the tree-steina that you were 
jonking through open air; you fad that you are looking through a labyrinth 
of wire, rigging, and must uee the cutlass right and left at every five steps, 
You push on iuto a bed of atrong Sedge-like Scleriaa, with cutting edges to 
their loaves. It ia well for you i€ they are only 3 fc. and nug @ ft. bigh, 
‘In the midst of them you rug againat a horigontal atick, tri ugolur, roauded, 
anveth green, You take a glainoe along it right aud left, ai aee no and to 
it either way, but gradusily discever thatit ia the lout atatk of a young 
Cocorits Pulm (Maximilisna Caribaa} The leaf ia 235 ft. long, and 
springs from «a huge ostrich plane, which ie sprawling out of the 
round and up above your keid # few yarda off, You aut the leaf- 
stalk through right and left, aud wack on, to be atoppad auddenly (for 
you get #0 confused by the touititude #f cbjeeta that you tever gee 
ansthing tu! you rup against it) by a grey Lichen-coverdd bar ap 
thick as your ankle. You follow it ap with your dye, and find it 
eutwine itself with three or four othe’ bata, and ¥oll over with 
then in great knots aud featoona and loopa 20 ft. hizh, and then go up 
with them inte the green cloud over your bead, Aid vanish ag if a glane 
lind thrown a ship'é enbled intd tho tree tops. One of thom, ao grand that 


‘ita form strikes even the Nagré and the Indian, fs a Liantasae (Schnelin 


exciag), You eed that at once by thea form of its cable—6 in. or 8 in. 
nvrogs in one direction, aud 3 in, or 4 in. in anotier, furbelowed all down 
the middle inte regular kuota, and looking likaa chain cabls between 
two flexible iron bars. Abtano'her of the loops, abont as thick ag your 
arm, your tompauion, if you have a foraster with you, will spring joyfully, 
With a few blows of his cutlass he wil] gever if aa high up as he can reach 
and gain below some Sf. down; and, while you are wonlering at this 
aeemingly wanton destruction, be lifte the bar on high, throws his bend 
rack, and pours down hie thiraty throat a pint or more of pure cold water. 
This hidden trenante ie, strange os tt may seem, the ascending BNL, OF 
rither the ascending pure raii-water which has been taken up by the 
reatg and ia hurrying aloft, to he elaberated into nap, and leaf, and 
flower, and fruit, and fresh tissue fur the very stem up which it 


origiualiy climbed ; and therefore it ia that the woodman colathe Water 
Vine through frat at the top of the piece which he wants, and 
not at the bottoms for so rapit ia the ascent of the sap that if he 
out theatem below, the water would have all fied upwards before be could 
cut it of above. Meanwhile, the oldstory of Jack and the Beau-stalk 
comes junto your wit, In such a forest was the old dame’s but; and up 
such a Bean-stalk Jack olitubed,te find « giant and a castle high above- 
Why not? Whatmay gut bo up there ? You jock up into the greeu 
cioud, and joug for a moment to be amonkey. There may be monkeys 
up there over your head, buriy red Howlera {Mycotes), or tiny peeviah 
Sapajuu (Cebua}, peering down at you; but you eanuet peer ap at them. 
The monkeys, and the parrots, and the homming-birda, aud the flowers, 
aud ali the beauty, are upetaire—up above the greeu cloud, You are in 
“the ampty nave of the cathedral,” aod “the sertico is being celebrated 
ajvoft iu the blasiug roof.” 

We will bope that aa you look up, you have not been careless enough to 
walk ou; for if yoo hava you will be tripped up at once : nor to put your 
haud out incautiousiy to reat it aguinat 4 tree,or what not, for fear of sharp 
thorns, auta, and wasps’ neste, If you are ail aafe, your next atep 
probably, as you etruggia through the buel between trea trunks of erary 
possible size, will bring you face to face with huge apright walle af seeming 
boards, whose rounded edges slope upward till, as your aye follows them, sou 
find them enter au enormous stem, porhaps round, like ona of the Norman 
pillars of Durham nuve, and juat as buge; perhaps fluted, like one of Wullintw 
of Wykeham's colntunsa at Winchester. There ia the atem ; but whare ie 
the tree? Above the greencloud, You struggle up to it, beteewn two of 
the boaid wuils, bat find it not se easy to reach. Between you aud it are 
haif-a-dozeu tough etringa which you bad uot noticed at first—the eye 
cannot focus itealf rapidly enoagh in this confusion of distances— 
which have to ba cut through ore you oan pass. Soma of them. ore 
rooted in the grvund, etraight and tenses some of thew daugla and 
Wave in the wid at avery beight. What are they? <Ais-roota of 
wild Pines (Tillandaia), or of Matapalos, or of Figs, or of Seguines (Philo- 
dendron, Anthurium, &.), or of some other parasite? Provably; but you 
ennnot see, All you can see is, ag you put your ehin close against the 
truvk of the tree and Jook ap, ag if you were looking up against the side of 
a great Bhip set on eud, that some 60 ft. or 80 ft. up in the greet cloud, 
arida a8 big una Hughsh fvrest treea branch off ; and that eut of their forke a 
whole green garden of vegetation has tumbled down 20 ft. or 30 ft., aud 
half climbed up again. You ecramble round the tree te find whence this 
aerial girden has sprung; you cannot tell. Tha tree-trunk ig emooth ahd 
free from climbers ; and that mage of verdure may belong poswilly to the 
very cablaa which you met secending inte the green cloud 30 yards or 89 
yards back, or to that impenctrable tangle, somé 12 yatda on, which has 
clinbed a amall tree, aud then a taller one agaiu, aud then 9 taller ptitl, til 
It has climbed out of sight and possibly inte the lower branches of the big 
tree. And what ara their species? What are their families ? Who 
kuowa? Nut even the most experianced woodman or botanist can te!) you 
the names of planta of which he only sees the stoma, The leaves, the 
flowers, the fruit, can only be exsmtned by felliag the tree ; aud not eren 
alwaye then, for sometimes the tres when ont refuses to fall, linked sait = 
by chaing of Liane to alt the treea arouid, Even that weuderfel Water 
Vine which wecut throngh just now may be one of three or even four 
diifereat plauta.— The Gardener. 


EARTHWORMS, THEIR FOOD AND USE. 


A recent number of the “ Zeitschrift fir Wissenschalpiche Ludtagie 
containg an interes‘ing paper, by Herr Vou Henzen, descriptive of obger- 
vations, nite with trne German minutetiess, of detail, of tha habi-g of 
the commot earthworm (Lambrisng coramunis), which forcibly illustrate 
the correctness of the views put forward by Darwin, reapecting the 
important part incessantly perforined in the sconoiny of nature by these 
hwenle creatures in the elaboration of aoite and their adaptation ta the re- 
quirainén's of plant life. The observations were madein a garden having 
a surface layer of moult overiying a yellow diluvial sang. Von Hensen 
describes bow the adult worma come to the surface of the earth at 
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and, with their tails in their holes, csitoly survey the country round before 
they sally forth in quest of food, in the shape of leaves, twigs, &c. These 
they beep up roand the entrances, the leates being rolied up separately and 
partly driwn into the holes, where they soon become macerated and partly 
decompased, iu which state they are swallowed by the worms. The worm 
tubes Were nut easily traced in the garden mould, but in the sandy enbevil 
they were clearly distinguishable, and were found to descend to depths of 
from 3ft to @ft. The tubes were fouud to be lined with stones about 
tue size of a pin’s bead, brouglit from the surface: aud fruit karuals were 
also found in thom. Their walls, too, contained little black masses of 
charactoriatic shupe, the excreta of the worms, Besides these freshly in- 
habited holes were others which have been abandoned, and the cavities of 
Which were filled, up with biack earth, tha binek atatter being diffused inte 
the surrounding sand, and thege aga'n pasaing insengibly into mere black 
streaks of mould penetrating the sandy eubsoi}. In abont half the uninba. 
bited tubes were found phe roote of platita growing ou the aurfuce, aud these 
followed exactly the course of the tives, putting out their fibres through 
the black watle of the tubes, An extended series of obaervationa fed 
to the conclusion that, a a rule, the roots of anuual plants can on-y7 
find their way down to the moisture subsoil through channels thue pre- 
pired for them by earthworms, Chemical and wicroscopie analyses of 
the gontewrs of the intestines and of the “caaty" ofthe worms showed 
them to be nearly identical in composition with ordinary “ leaf-mould” 
auch as Je obtained by mixing faileu leaves and sand and leaving them for 
a couple of yeara until decomposition is complete. Teo aacertaiu the pre- 
cise part played by the earthworm in the production of ordinary vegetable 
mould Vao Honsen placed twa worma in # glasa vessel Glled with sand, the 
surface of which was atrewed from time totime with falien Jeaves. The 
worms aet to work at once, and atthe end of siz weake thosurface of the 
gand waa covered with a lager of meuld balfan inch thick, whilst some 
of tha leaves had been carried dowu to a depth of 3 in, below it. The 
worm tubes permexted the anud in all directious—some were quite fresh, 
others had walls of organic matter one-eighth of an inch thick, whilat others, 
again, were quite filledup with mould. In short the soil was perfrotiy pre- 
pared for the grow h of piants, 4 sin jle earthworm weigha on an average 
36 graibs,and ia estimated to produve In twenty-fuur hours 8 grains of 
excrement. Allowing 34,000 wortay to an acre, weighing together 2 owt. 
this would give 37lb, of vegetabla mould in the finest stare of comiminution 
passed through their bodies every twenty-four hours, over and above the 
work doue in rewoving Yegetable refuss from the sor face and working and 
opening up passages in the svil, thos facilinting the admission of air and 
moisture and the passages of the more delicate and absorbeut portions 
of the roots of vegetutiou. Mr, Darwin was assuredly right wheu he said that 
co tillage the agriculturiat was “only imitating, in a clumsy manner, 
without being sble to bury pebbles or sift the fine from tha coarse soil, 
the work which wature is dwily performing by the agency of the earth- 
worm.”—The Garden. 





HISTORY OF THE TOMATO, OR LOVE APPLE, 


(LYGOPERSICUM BSCULENTUM.) 

‘The Tomato, or Love Apple, ia the feait of a hervaceous plant having a 
hairy stem and rank smeli, belonging to the Night-hade aud Putate family. 
Itis a mative of South America, whence it was oariy introduced by the 
Spaniards into Europs, and uaed asa vegetable, The “Boa Jardinier” (i818) 
describes the Tomato as coming originuly from Maxico ; but Savine, in a 
paper read on thia plant before tie Horticultural Society iu 1819, said that 
there is no authority for this atatemout, for thongh Hernandeg ia his History 
of Alexico menticna it, he does uot particularly distinguish it aa a native of 
that couuiry. South America being the native country of thia vegetable, it 
was of couras duknown to theancieut Greeks and Rouuna; atill, the name 
Lycopersicum is atated to have originated with Galen, a celebrated physician 
who lived about A, D, 131, but it has not been ascertained to what plant it 
waa given. The name is derived frou dycos, a wolf, and persicon, n peach, im- 
piying that the fruit waa of such inferior quality, vs to be fit ouly for the use 
of that animal, Gesuer, an eminent naturalist of Zurich, born in 1516, entered 
into some investigations of Galen's on the surject, but they did notlend to 
a certainty, aud his opinions are criticised by Johu Banhin. Anguillara, au 
lialien, ius work published ia 1561, conjectures that the Lycopersicum 
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of Galen was the Tomeato,and on tia authority it ia said to bave acquired 
in after times tha name of Lycopersicum Galen. In the “ Adversaria™ 
of Pena and L'Obel, published in 1570, it is called Poma amoriea, Pownio 
aureum, and Lycepersicum quorundam, in conformity with Auguiliara’s 
conjecture, 

In the “ Elémens de Botanique” of Tournefort, 1694," fined ie adopted 
Lycopersicum as the name of the genna in which he placed the particuiar 
plaut now treated of, Dedgne,a Dutch botanist, describes this plant as 
grown in hia time iu the Continental gardens (see hia “Pemptades” published 
at Antwerp, 1583), aud that the fruit was eaten dreased with peppoar, vinegar, 
and oil, It appears by the “' Hortus Kewensia" to hava been culticated iu 
England in the year 1596, but it must hava been introduced rome yeara pre- 
viously to that date,ne Gerard mentions it in the early part of his voluminous 
‘Horbal” (pubhebed ia 1697}, which must have taken some years 1y cowpii- 
ing and printing: —Tuis author culla the Tomato Pomum amoris, and saya, 
‘Anplea of Lova do grow in Spain, Italy, and such hot couutriea, from 
whence myself have received seada formy gardeu,where they do incresao and 
prosper.” He also talla ua that there hath happened unto my hands an- 
other sort very notable with the former, only the fruit thereof ms of 4 yellow 
colour.” Parkiaon, in his ‘“ Paradiaus," published 1656, saya, ‘that the 
Tomato grows natarally in the hot country of Barbary and Ethicpia,yet sume 
report them te be first from Peru, province of the Wast Ludiea. We only have 
them for curiosity in our gardens, aud for the amorons aspect or beauty of 
the fruit.” There fe uo record when this vegetable was firat employed as an 
esculent tn thia country, but Miller, in his “Gardeners’ Diotionary,"publiahed 
in 1752, after describing them, says they were much used in sonpa in thia 
time, Being a native of hot climates the crop very much depeuds on the sea- 
son iu this country; when it is favourable large quantities are produced in the 
open air, Ag farback as 1818, being a very fine summer, the growth of this 
vegetatile round Loudon exceeded the demand. 

In the course of an extensive series of chemical experimente on lata by E 
Solby, he found that the leaves and stems of -the Tomato coutajued nitria 
acid. It is stuted io the “ Gardeners’ Magasine,” vol. x. (1854), that To- 
mato bude may be grafted on Petatoes, and plants thua treated produce good 
crops of both vegetables, The eld European botaniata wrote the name of 
thie plant Tumatle, The Spaniards and Portuguese call them Tomates, 
which appeara to be the original Peruvian appellation, aud in Mexico thia 
and several plants of the Solanum genns are called Tomatles. There are 
several varieties of Totnatoea known by the form aud colour of their fruit. 
Duval, in his “Natural History of the Sulanum,” notices their distinctive 
characteristios, and deacribea each a¢ a distinet species ; but it ig beHeved 
tuat they can all be referred to a common type, Fiz., the large Tomato, with 
deep!y-divided, rough, hairy leaves and clusters of yeliow flowers, succeeded 
by large lobed fruit of an orange-red or scarlet colour when ripe, Dr. B, 
Seeman, in bis “Flora Vitienaia,” or the description of plautain the Fiji 
Ielaida, mentions Solanum anthropoplagorum (the Cauvuibal’s Tomato), 
called Bogodina, being one of the plants which Fijiaua cultivate very 
neat Bureni-aa, or Strauger’s House, where the bodies of the alain in 
battle are always taken to be feasted with the fruit of thia plaut — 
Serence Gossip. 





VARIORUM. 


How THE MAN IN THE Moen in Luurr In Proression.—Iucredulity was the 
first feeling among the Boers of the Transvaal when the news of Cetewayos 
capture wns spread among them. One of these descendants of a trana- 
planted Batay an atock told an Englishman be would as goon believe that 
the Britiah hnd possessed themselves of the moon aa that they had got bold 
of Cetewayo. ‘be sceptic’s figure of clube then led te some discussion 
about the satellite, “ZI can imagine,” said he, “that there are bill 
mountains, Water, and trees in the moon—I cau even recoguisa the posai- 
bility of a human population on ita surface ; but J don’t admit that there 
can be any gold or diamonds there, “Why net ?" the Englishman asked, 
«Why net?" echoed the Boer. “Til tell you why nob. Because, if there 


‘wera either geld or diamonds in the moon, England would have aunexed 


her long ago.” 


=e 


CoLoniaL CocpntiNe.—“How did you manage to win her affectiona #0 
quickly, Dan? ‘The reciye’e worth knowing.” “Ob, that was simple 
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enough!" replied he, “Tue Grat night I arrived at the lodging-bouse in 
Auckland, I found myself sitting next te a young weman at supper, whe | 
soon found was aue of the newly-arrived emigrants. I looked her over, and 
saws round, atrong, cheery-looking lass with a Janghing face, and thought 
abe'd do. I didn't know how to go foolin’ arouhd her to find a soft place, 
but just spoke a word or two with her, and, when wecame out into the 
passage, gave her a squeeze anda Kies. Saya she,‘ How dare you?’ Says 
I, ‘I wants to marry you wy dear. ‘Marry me)’ cries she, laughing. ‘ Why 
J don’t know you!’ ‘No more doi you, my dear,’ gaya 1 3 ‘ao that makes 
it all fair and equal.' She didu’t know how to puta clapper on that ; a0 
she only Janghed and said she couldn’s think of it, ‘Not think of it, * saya 
I, artful-like—‘not wWheo yen’va come al these theuaands of miles for the 
purpose ?* ‘What do you mean?’ aaya she, staring. ‘Come now,’ saya I. 
‘} knows ‘what's what, When a man immagrationuises, it’s to get work ; 
when @ woman immagrationises, it’s to get married. You may as well do 
it atence.” Weil,she giggled a bit, aud wa were spliced two days after- 
wards.”"—Tenple Bar, 





A contemporary gives thia troe and amusing story of the “distress” in 
Ireland. The landlord ia sitting in his library collecting auch of his rents ae 
ho can accure, and there entera to him the occupier of a small farm. ‘* So 
you have come to pay your rent, Blanagan 7?” he asks, Flanagan sighs 
heavily, snd asaumes an aspect of deep distress, ‘Shure, your hovour, the 
times is cruel bard and it's waming to do ty duty Lam, but it'a a mighty 
difficult thing to scrapa a few pounds together," be answers. “Well and 
what do you purpose iodo Flanagan ?” * Well, your honcur, [ wish it waa 
my rent { could pay, the whole fifteen pounds of it; but, scrape and scrape ag 
[ might, ite only the ten-pound note [ could get togeth-r, and I had to aoll 
tha pigs to make that.” Flanagan exhibite the note, but is reluctant to part 
with it, aud looks at it lovingly, though ha cannot read the inscription. 
That's all I could find by all of my pinching and scraping, your honour, and | 
waa hoping that, seeing how bad the times ig, your honour mi:ht be plazed te 
forget the rent for the half-year for the erops is nothing, and it’s buying 
every thing I'il have to be." The landlord atretehes out‘hia hand for the 
note. * Timea are hard, Flanagan, sa you say, though your crops are scarcely 
aa bad I fancy, as you maze out. | am afraid I must take the ten pounds, 
but I-will giva the change. You have taken the wrong uote out of your 
eash—box, this ia one for « buudred pounds.” 





‘Tae CauLiFLowea.—The cauliflower you may eall a flower, a contsm- 
porary tella ug, but if you eall till you are black in the faca you cannot make 
a flower of it. The cauliflower isan instructive example of the working of 
the Education Acts. Qnoe the cauliflower was an ignorant but hapny 
cabbage, with a beart that another conld feel for. Bot bis well-wishers 
insisted on educating him and getting every thing intohis head. The poor 
thing was never orginally constricted to carry a head the size it has now, 
and the result has been achieved only by a severe ayatemn of comunisory edit- 
cation, It is now alas, a vegetable idiot {| [ta head has beeu overcrammed and 
atuffed with cauliflorality, which hag utterly crowded out its capacity for 
original thought. Nothing now remaina ofit but a head and atump. If 
yerchance, af midnicht’s selemiu hour, some faint and vain regrets e’er crosses 
the brain ganglia of this cauiifluwar, binging with them a dim, momentary 
conscionsnesa of his nuhappy let, and leading him through meimoary's paths 
to recall the old,old dasa, when be hada great beart aud no head to 
ppeac of—if, wesay, the cauliflower isever troubled with cisygreeabl, 
quaima of this sort, it ia certain they tmoust arise from the stump, for the 
bloated bead bas no longer the ueceasary intelligence for their compre- 
hension, Some people believe that the cauliflower is a broccoli in disguise ; 
othera, thatthe broccoli is a disgniaed cauliflower. That however is ao 
private family matter, entirely out of the region of acientifie inquiry, . All 
wecanaay ia thet if the canliflower and the brocecti are aa closely related 
asia secretly rumoured, thera must exist aome unhappy cause of domeatic 
eatrangement between the relatives. For they never visit. Aa s0rn na 
ever the cauliflower comes in, the brocecli goes out; and when the broccoli 
comes in, the esuliflower goes out. In partaking of caniiflower with a 
lidy, it ig usual for a gentleman to remark, “Some people prefer the flowers 
aud anme people preferthe stump; but fer my part! prefer the flower.” 
He then gracefully remavea the flower to hia «wn plave, and, with a wiuning 
stuile, presents the lady with the atu. Tine they each part-iake, 
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MOORE AND CO.,, 
- SHIRTS! SHIRSI! SHIRTS!!! 


Our White Shirta of Horrocks'’s Long Cloth, and our own Special 
Licht make, are the very best value to be obtained. 

Our Printed Cambric Shirts are of tle beat French Percale, and 
are perfectly fast in colour. 

We guarantee a perfect fitin every caso. Forms for self-mea- 
surement are sent on receipt of application, but gentlemen who 
cannot attend personally, will ensure satisfaction by sending an 
old well-fitting Shirt. 


WHITE SHIRTS FROM HORROGKS’S LONG CLOTH, 








Extra 
with cullare. 
Re. Rs, A. 
I Horrocks's, Fronts and Wrists of finer quality - 18 I § 
2 Horrocks’s, Fronts and Wrists of Extra fine quality ... 20 2 0 
3. Horrocks’s, Fronts and Wrists of Extra auper. quality... 24 2 O 
84 Horrocka's, Fronts and Wrista of finest quality o- 27 2 8 
4 Horrocks’s, Fronts and Wrists of [rial Linen . 24 8 § 
§ Horrocka’s, Fronts and Wrists of fine Irish Linen . 80 8 O 
6 Horrocks’s, Fronta and Wrists of Extra fine Irish Linen 35 3 O 
? Horrocka’s, Fronts and Wrists of fine Linen Lawn 4... 40 4 Q 
8 Horrocks’s, Fronts and Wrists of Extra fine Linen Lawn 45 4 O 
9 Horrocke’s, Fronts and Wrists of Extra Super. Linen Lawn 50 4 © 
190 Horrocks’s, Extra Supectine Long Cloth, Fronts and Wrists 
of finest French Lawn .- 6 6 Q 


SPECIAL LIGHT MAKE OF LONG CLOTH, | 


rtra 
with Collars. 


R ; 
11 Long Cicth, Fronts and Wrists of finer quality aes od . S 
12 Long Cloth, Fronta and Wrista of Extra fine quality ... 27 2 
18 Long Cloth, Fronts and Wrists of Trish Linen . 80 B 6 
14 Long Cloth, Fronts and Wrists of Extra fine Linen .. 35 8 O 
15 Long Cloth, Fronts and Wrists of Extra Superfine Linen 40 4 0 
16 Long Cloth, Fronts and Wrists of fine Lawn w 45 4 9 
17 Long Cloth, Fronts and Wrists of fine Lawn - aa 680 4 @ 
BEST FRENCH PRINTED CAMBRIC SHIRTS. 
In a large Assortment of new Patterns. The Finest Quality, and 
perfectly Fast Colours. 
Ra. 33 per dozen. 
WITH OR WITHOUT COLLARS ATTACHED. 
win OREORO. Se ached 
Ra. 
19 Oxford Cloth ... re ue wien 
20 Oxford Cloth, Extra light maka wee ae “ or 
21 Zephyr Cloth =... = ah we. «60 7 
22 Aephyr Cloth, Extra light make ses o 4 2 
28 Finest Indian Matté Cloth ... = w BO, 
FLANNEL SHIRTS. 
Rs. As. 
24 All Wool, Fast Colours see ae o §& 8 each 
25 All Wool, Light make ooo, a 
26 Wool and Linen, “' Caleutta Tropical” — ,.. aw 8 By 
27 Silk and Wool, Special quality sje - 11 8 7 
SLEEPING SUITS. 
28 Horrocks’s Long Cloth me int sae B nee 
29 Horrocks’a upper, Long Cloth ‘br wa 5 8 
30 Oxford Shirting, new designs ae . 40, 
8. Oxford Shirting, Extra designs ive se BO 
82 Zephyr ses ae be ee 168 IOP 
83 Finest Indian Matté a ; ox 0 
84 Flannel, all Woot _ . 8 Bo. 
35 Flannel, ali Wool, Extra quality i . 10 8. 
36 Flannel, ail Wool, special finish — . 13 8, 
37 Woel and Linen, * Caleutta Tropical” .., . 0 8. 
$8 Silk and Wool, special qunlity in ow 19 8 . 


Patterns of Material forwarded post free, on application, 
with forms for Self-Measurement. 
BELATEE BUNGALOW, CALCUTTA. 
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THE GARDEN. 


ITS ARRANGEMENT AND MANAGEMENT. 
XII. 
HYBRIDISING—(concluded from page 224). 





FEroces WHEN FER?rILIsaATION 18 POSSIBLY. 


In concluding our remarks on this subject, we must 
again refer to the authority quoted in our last issue; on 
this point he says :— 

‘ The time at which the stigma or stigmas of the plants 
to be fertilised become receptive must be carefully stu- 
died, especially with reference to the following variations 
among others :— 

1. Flowers which discharge their pollen before the 
stigma is fully developed or receptive. In this ie: the 
Garden-pea (Pisum Sativum/, many species of Cam- 
panula, and many Caryophyllaceous plants may be named 
as examples. | 3 

2, Flowers in which the stigma is receptive before the 
anthers are developed or the pollen is ripe. In this group 
the common rib-grass (Plantago lanceolata), Calceolarias, 
Grass of Parnassus (Parnassia palustris), Chimonanthus 
fragrans and many other plants are examples. 

8. Flowers which are dimorphic or trimorphic are 
for all practical purposes moneecious like the above groups 
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for a similar reason—viz., to secure natural cross-fertilisa- 
tion, and thua infuse new vigour into the offspring, just 
as the hybridist or breeder of prize cattle finds an 
occasional cross to improve the resulting offspring and 
to infuse new life and strength into the old races and 
strains. Primulas, Oxalis, Linum, and Lythrum are 
referred to by Darwin as examples of this group. 

4. Flowers which are self-fertilising—that 1s, in which 
the pollen fertilizes the stigma of its own flower. The 
Sweet Violet, Wood Sorrel and some species of Indian 
Bell flowers are examples. oo 


SEXUAL OR ELECTIVE AFFINITY, 


“Now, as when Gaertner wrote thirty years ago, we 
know comparatively nothing as to the causes or conditions 
on which the power te produce generic or specific hybrids 
depends. Some species, which closely resemble each 
other in general appearance and time of blooming, will 
not blend, while others, widely different in habitat, time 
of flowering, colour and other particulars, mix very readily. 
The species of Rhododendron, Calceolaria, Pelargonium 
(not Geranium) and Dianthus have great elective ee 
and reciprocal unions may in nearly every instance 
made. Si vereroet Rhodedendrons mix with deciduous 
Azaleas and shrubby Calccolarias reciprocally with the 
herbaceous species; yet, as Gaertner observes, the aptitude 
amongst species even for union is scarcely ever present 
in an equal degree, nor is it necessarily reciprocal, but 
greater or less on one side than the other. 

The number of perfect seeds produced, and the vigour 
of the resulting offspring, may be taken as a tolerably 
safe index of the affinity between either genera or species, 
and where sexual affinity is entirely wanting on the one 
hand, the production of fertile seeds is but rarely carried 
out, and the resulting offspring are, as may be supposed, 
wanting in constitutional vigour. As observed ‘ie De 
Candolle, the three primary oolours,—red, blue and yellow, 
are rarely found united in the same species or even in. 
the same genus; and the same chemical causes which 
affect colour may possibly be connected with the interest- 
ing question of sexual or constitutional affinity, since, as 
Gaertner observes, it is not governed by either systema- 
tic or morphological laws. Observing cultivators, and es- 
pecially hybridisers, may greatly facilitate the solution of 
this problem by carefully recording the parentage of the 
hybrids they raise.. 


BALANCE OF SEXUAL POWER AND PREPOTENCE., 


“T may here remark that the late Dr. Lindley believed 
that superfetation was possible, although not probable, 
unless the flowers were carefully emasculated, since, as a 
rule, pollen ofthe same apecies is prepotent ; though in 
one or two known instances, notably in the case of some 
Passion-flowers, their own pollenis impotent, while that 
from another plant of the same species or from another 
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species induces fertility. The late Dean Herbert, writing 
upwards of thirty years ago, remarks: “In some ge- 
nera we find that all the species are capable of breed- 
ing together and producing fertile offspring; in Hip- 
peastrum that they even prefer breeding with each 
other; in some genera that many species will cross to- 
gether, and some have as yet refused to cross; in some 
that the cross-bred plants are abundantly fertile; in some 
obstinately sterile ;in some, individuals capable of 
fertilisation by the pollen of another and not by its own; 
in some cases that two individuals will, breed realy with 
a third,.and not with each other. The sympathies of 
pliant will remain a mystery to us until we estimate their 
sexual vigour and its causes apart from mere vegetative 
wth, which 1s often very deceptive; indeed, asa rule, 
arren plants vegetate much more vigorously than such 
as are fertile, and this is notably the ease with hybrids that 
are barren or do not produce fertile seeds. Jt isa fact, 
but one too little appreciated, that fruit or seeds are not 
beneficial to the plant as an individual, but rather 
prejudicial, since many plants become starved to death 
annually by their fruit, which appropriates all the nourish- 
ment taken up by the roots, As to the prepotence of the 
male or female parent, the whole thing seems to hinge on 
ect health and constitutional vigour—that is to say, 
if the male and female parents are equal in constitutional 
energy and sexual vitality then the progeny will be 
intermediate between any two species. But tn the case 
of varieties there is the tendency to ancestral reversion 
to overcome in addition, and itis well Known that the 
pollen of another variety of the same race is rarely po- 
tent enough to overcome this reversional inclination: 
and in order to fix or render permanent any race of va- 
rieties the pollen of a third species or robust variety of 
another race seems almost an absolute necessity: for 
where varieties of the same race are inter-crossed we get 
infinite variety, but no fixity of character either in vigour, 
size, form or colour, and the tendency to revert to ances- 
tral types shows itself continually. 





HYBRIDISM AND COLOUR. 


‘The colour of stems, leaves, flowers and fruit is alter- 
ed by hybridising and cross-breeding, but it is in the 
flower that these changes are most noticeable, since the 
colours are more pure and variable in the floral envelopes 
than elsewhere. 1 shall confine my remarks mainly to 
the flower, and it may be as well to remind practical hy- 
bridisers that their efforta to produce any desired shade 
of colour will be much facilitated if they understand a 
little of the theory of colours, since colours not unfrequent- 
ly mix or blend in flowers just aa they do on the palette 
of an artist. The three primary colours are red, blue, 
and yellow, and the tissues ofa plantin which these co- 
lours, or some combination of them, sre absent, are 
white. Now if red and blue blend together, the re. 
sult is purple, the tint varying according to the pro- 
portion of the red to the blue and wee versd. Red 
and yellow mixed produce oravge, and blue and yel- 
low green, and if there is more yellow than blue, 
the result is a light or apple green; but if there is 
more blue than yellow, a dark or blue green is the 
result, and the least change in the proportion of one colour 
to the other produces a different tint. If this is true, 
then orange flowers may be produced by crossing a red 
flowered variety or individual plant with one which bears 


yellow flowers ; and in many cases this may be done. 
Red and Kase flowered varieties or species of Zinnia, 
if crossed always yield 4 fair percentage of orange coloured 
flowers, although they vary in depth or richness according 
as the red or yellow element predominates. Some plants 
naturally produce orange coloured flowers, and it is 
singular to note that when orange-flowered plants are 
crossed with white ones, the yellow element often dis- 
appears altogether, and the result is a hybrid or cross- 
bred plant with red or pink flowers. We have an example 
of this result in Begonia Weltoniensis, which is a rosy 
flowered hybrid from the white-flowered B. Dregeit 
fertilised by pollen from the orange-flowered JB. 
Sutherland:. Blue and yellow flowered plants do not 
readily cross with each other however nearly related ; 
and if they do so the colour of the progeny reverts 
elther to the male or female parent ; raleed if these colours 
were to blend in the floral envelopes the result would be 
a green flowered plant. If red and blue flowered varieties 
of the common Hyacinth are carefully cross-fertilised, 
the result is seed which produces seedlings of three kinds, 
-——part having red flowers ; another group with blue 
ones, according as they take most after either parent ; 
and a third set with intermediate characters, and having 
purple flowers, some reddish purple, some blue purple, 
and others of a deticate mauve colour. Where purple and 
white flowered plants are hybridised, as Petunia violacea 
and P. nyctaginiflora, the result is pale rose or rosy- 
purple flowered forms, others having white flowers ; 
and in seedlings from these the colour breaks out in a 
multitudinous series of blotchings, streaks and markings 
of various shades, Just as the primary colours, red and blue 
predominate, and are either condensed in small patches, 
or suffused over the whole surface of the flower. In the 
show Pelargonium we have scarlet, (that is very bright 
red,} purple and rose, or pale red, in various proportions, 
every change in proportion giving a different set of colours 
and consequently a new variety. In many plants the 
coloura are always the same, but in every batch of 
seedlings the variations of these colours, either in loca- 
lity or unison, are really wonderful. This type of varia- 
tion has been aptly described as resembling that of 
the kaleidoscope in which the elements or coloured frag- 


Inents are always alike, but the arrangement different — 


at every evolution, 

“From the above facts itis evident thatin some cases 
the colours of Varieties or species, when crossed, are 
mixed or blended just in proportion to the elective 
affinity or sexual vigour of either parent, which indeed 
often varies in each seedling or individual produced ; while 
in other cases one colour only predominates in the flower, 
the other being rendered latent, or perhaps attracted to 
some other part of the plant. 

This latter kind of colour variation points to the manner 
in which “ blue Roses,” “ blue Dahlias”, and “blue Pelar- 
goniums” will be originated if such a consummation is 
ever effected at all. In all these flowers a certain amount 
of blue is present, but mixed with red in various propor- 
tions, the result being lilac or purplish flowers. Now in 
order to produce blue flowers all the red colouring matter 
must by some means or other be either suppressed entirely 
or driven to the stem and leaves, for slong as it retsing 
aplacein the flower it is simply impossible that the 
flower-can be a blue one. Considerable progress has 
been made in suppressing the red in purple scarlet 
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Pelargonium flowers, and the late Donald Beatson’s 
‘Indian yellow’ is an example of the suppression of 
red colouring matter to a certain extent in an orange 
scarlet flower. In hybridising such plants as begonias 
of the foliage section or in crossing tricolor Pelargoniums 
or Calediums some curious changes of colour are 
reeptible. In tricolor Pelargoniuma, for example, we 
el the green colour of the leaf (blne and yellow) separa- 
ted to some extent, and some of the red colour normally 
belonging tothe flower is introduced. Now if the red 
cells of colouring matter overlie the green parts of the leaf 
the result is a brown tint; while if they he over the 
yellow portions, the red or pink becomes warmed into 
scarlet. In some tricolors—the silver race—the yellow 
portions of the leaf are replaced by colourless cells—z. e., 
cells containing a colourless flmd; and when the red 
variegation les over this part of the leaf the result is a 
clear rose or pink line, changing at once into purple or 
brown when it stretches over the green part of the leaf. 


MODES IN WHICH ARTIFICIAL FECUNDATION IS POSSIBLE. 


‘© M. Lecoq mentions the following modes in which 
artificial fecundation may be conducted, and a series of 
carefully recorded experiments carried out on different 
individuals of the same pure species, as follows, would 
be very valuable from ali points of view :— 

First degree.— The flower is fecundated with its own 
pollen—that is, pollen from the same flower in which the 
stioma is to be fertthsed. 

Second degree.-- The flower is fertilised with the pollen 
from another flower on the. same spike or inflorescence. 

Third degree.—The flower is fertilised like the last, 
but the pollen is taken from a flower on another spike or 
panicle on the same plant. ' 

Fourth degree.—The flower is fertilised by pollen 
from the same species, but taken from a separate individual, 

Fifth degree.—TVhe female flower is fertilised by a male 
flower taken from the same branch or off the same in- 
florescence. : 

_ Sixth degree.—The female flower is fecundated by a 
male flower taken from a different inflorescence borne by 
the same plant. | 

Seventh degree.-—The female flower is fertilised by the 
pollen of a male flower of the same species, but from a 
different individual. 

Eighth degree——The flower hermaphrodite or unisex- 
ual is fecundated with pollen of another variety of the 
same species. 

Ninth degree.—The flower hermaphrodite or unisexual 
is fertilised by polien of a distinct species. | 

Tenth degree—The flower unisexual or hermaphrodite 
ofan hybrid is fecundated with pollen of another hybrid 
Variety. | 

. To the foregoing we may add the following :— 

Eleventh degree.—The flower unisexual or hermaphro- 
dite of a species in a pure state is fertilised with pollen 
from a cultural variety of the same species or vice versd. 

Twelfth degree.—The flower hermaphrodite or unisex- 
ual of a pure species is fertilised with pollen from a hybrid 
variety of another species or vce versd. | 

Thirteenth degree—The flower of a pure species is 
fertilised with pollen from a species belonging to an allied 


Pens, 


Fourteenth degree.—The flower of a monecious or diw- 
cious plant is fertilised by pollen from the hermaphro- 
dite flowers of an allied genus or species and vice versd. 

If careful records were kept of all hybrids between 
evergreen and deciduous, bulbous and fibrous rooted, erect - 
growing and scandent habited plants, or poisonous and . 
edible or innocuous plants, much useful information 
would be obtained. As will have been observed by the 
foregoing remarks, there are many ways in which new 
forms of plant life may be originated, or old forms modi- | 
fied, and for the sake of convenience these may be here 
tabulated together as follows:— 

Bigeners or Bigenerie Hybrids.—These plants are 
obtained by crossing two pure species belonging to differ- 
ent genera. | 

Bigenerte Half-breeds are plants obtainable by crossing 
varieties of two species belonging to different genera. 


Hybrids or mules are the products of two epecies. 
The word “ mule” is frequently used as synonymous for 
hybrid, and originated af the time when hybrid plants 
(like hybrid animals) were thought to be universally 
sterile, It béing now known that but a small proportion 
of bybrid plants are absolutely sterile even in the first 


generation, the word hybrid should be exclusively used 


for the fertile progeny of two species, and the word mule. 
adopted in like manner for such as are sterile. 

Half-breeds or mongrels are the product of two varieties - 
of one species, 

Graft Hybrids are the results sometimes 
uniting two species as scion and stock. 

Graft Half-breeds,—These are produced by grafting 
varieties of a species together, several instances of inter- 
mediate products having been observed in Potatoes, &c. 


Seminal sports are varieties which not unfrequently 
result from seeds which have not been fertilised by foreign 
pollen; indeed, seminal variation, natural selection, or 
“survival of the fittest” is nature’s way of adapting 
plants to different localities and conditions. Many garden 
plants have been improved largely by carefully selecting 
such seminal forms as come up to our assured ideas of 
perfection or the fashion of. the time. 


Bud sports are variations originating from a “bud, 
tubercle, or other organ of a single individual hy divi- 
sion or extension.” De Candolle says: Sports must 
originate from certain causes, as an ancestor of a different 
form, an actual or anterior influence of climate, &c., but 
the obscurity of the causes is precisely what justified the 
use of the word.” 

We trust that we have made our remarks on the subject 
of hybridising sufficiently clear to be understood. by all. 
We have carefully endeavoured to avoid the use of the 
many abstruse technical terms so often employed by many 
writers, and which are frequentiy unintelligible except to 
the expert. In the selection of the authorities quoted, we 
have also taken those that treat the subject in the most 
practical manner, feeling assured that in placing it as 
clearly as possible before our readers we adopt the most 
hkely means of inducing them ta take an interest; in this 
pursuit. — 


produced by 
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Pea-NUT FLoUR.—The ingenious Americans liave taken to 
manufacturing biacuits and pastry from the flour of pea-nuts, of 
which there is said to have been an euermons crop ‘last year, 
Virginia and the two adjacent States having raised 2,500,000 
bushels, As ground nuts grow in large quantities in this country, 
there can be uo reason why a similar attempt sbould not be made 
here. : 





Tue GoaNnco Tnre~—An attempt in about to be made in 
Manritius togrow the guango tree, which ts said to be the finest 
aud largest. tree on the island of Jamaica, It has an abundant 
~ foliage, but its chief value consists in its pods, which are six or 
sever inches in length, and contain seeds or beans that make ex- 
cellent food for men and animals, Oxen are said to be especially 
fond of them, and to get rapidly fat when fed-upon them. 





No Sugar 1s Tarins.-=-Fancy attempting now-a-days to live a 
single day without sugar, no tea, no coffee, no jam, no pudding, 
no cake, no sweets, no hot teddy before one goes to bed; the hare 
ideaof itis too terrible. And yet this was really the alject 
condition of ail the civilized world up to the middle of the 
roildle ages, Horace’s late was sugariess and lemonless ; the 
gentle Virgil never tasted the congenial cup of afternoon tea; and 
Socrates went from his cradle to his grave without ever kuowing 
the flavor of peppermiut bull's eyes.— Detroit Free Press. 





State Forests 1n Inpn1a—In the year 1883-84 there were 
49,820 square miles of State Foreats demarcated and reserved in 
India as compared with 12,07) square miles in 1874-75. Of this 
reserved area 19,430 square miles are in the Central Provinces, 
§,397 n Bombay, 4,635 in Bengal, 3,758 in British Burmah, 3,3£0 
in the North-West Provinces aud Oudh, 2,869 in Madras, 2,314 
in Assam, 1,633 iu Berar, and 1,398 in the Punjaub, 


Tx another column will be found an interesting extract from 
an Australian journal on the subject of “ Evaporation in Tanks.” 
This is a matter of mach importance in this country, especially in 
districts whera the inhabitants are entirely dependent on tanks 
for their water supply, and the remedies proposed are certuin- 
ly deserving of a fair trial. We havea targ¢ number of indigen- 
ous species of aquatica that are well adapted to the purpose, 
amongst which may be mentioned MNelumbium epeciosum, Nym- 
plea stellata, N. pubescens, N. rubra, N. versicolor and the 
Egyptian variety WV. ewrulea. The giant Victoria regia may alao be 
grown successfully, but requires much care to ensure s«tisfactory 
resuits, 


ES 


WE would draw the attention of our readers to an announcement 
19 our advertising columns regarding a new publication on 
Orchids styled LINDENIA. The work is being brought out by 
the publishers and printers of L'[llustration Horticole, and those 
who are acquainted with that splendidly illustrated journal will 
cousider this a sufficient guarantee that their new periodical will 
be executed in the highest style of art. Each monthly part will 
coutain four-coloured plates 14 -+ 11 inches. M. Linden is well 
known aa oue of the most successful of Hving. horticulturists, 
shaving either individually, or through hia collectors imtroduced 
upwards of nine luudred species of Orchids alone into culti- 
vation. M_.. Linden is also the author of “ Pescatorea,” one of the 
most valuable works on Orchids ever published, copies of which 
are now exceedingly scarce. We shall be glad to forward 
specimen plates of “L’Illustration Horticole” on application, and 
also register the names of intending subseribers to either pub- 
lication on the terma mentioned in the advertisement. 
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IT is too much the practice of those who call themselves “ prac. 
tical men” to sneer at those engaged in scientific pursuits, « habit 
more common formerly than at present. But we now hear quite 
too frequently the remark, “Oh, be is a man of science, but he 
ia not a practical man.” So far as I know scientific men, I find 
them eminently practical, accepting nothing upon trust, but always 
insisting upon the very bottom facts. ‘The truth is, that all who 
are engaged in working with Nature, or, to take our own pursuits, 
all who are engaged with plant life in any manner, are working 
together for the general good. As lorticulturista, we are largely 
indebted to those working with Nature in other forms, The 
geologist and chemist have done much for us, and we hava very 
close relations with the ornithologist and the entomologist, and 
we find that every department of natural seience somewhere 
touches and benefits every other.—Dr. Thurber. 


a ear 


Tue Progress or Borany.—A Belgian journal of lorticuléure 
haa given sume curious figures showing the rapid increase in our 
knowledge of the vegetable kingdom. In the Bible about 100 
plants are alluded to+ Hippocrates mentioned 234 ; Theophrastus, 
500; and Pliny, 800. From thigs time there was little addition 
ts our knowledge until the Renaissance, In the beginning of the 
fifteenth century Gesner could only enumerate 800, but at its 
eloge Banhin described 6,000; Tournefort, in 1694, recognised 
10,146 apecies; but Linnaens, in the next century, working more 
cautionsly, defined only 7,294 In the beginning of tlia century, 
in 1805, Persoon described 25,000 species, comprising, however, 


tunmerons minute fungi, In 1819, De Candolle estimated the 


known species at 30,000. Loudon, in 1839, gave 31,731 species, 
and in 1846 Prof. Lindley enumerated 66,435 dicotyledons and 
13,952 monneotyledons—in all 80,387; but m 1853 these had 
increased to $2,920, and in 1863 Bentley estimated the kuowo 
apecies at 125,000,-— Lancet. 


PLants Fep or Insorep.—Cultivators have probably muck yet 
to learn with respect to the safe and nrofitable application of 
particular manures to particular crops. Every carefully-cenducted 
experiment tends to show that it would be almost as absutd to 
attempt to feed all animals on the same food as to attempt to 
nourish all planta on the same manure. It 19 often said that 
“What is food for one is poison for.another,” and the same may 
he anid with equal truth respecting the vegetable world. The fact 
hag never yet received tlie attention whiicl its importance merits, 
Dr. Gustav Mark has lately been showing this in a way that may 
be commended to the notiee of all concerned ia the subject, more 
particularly as the plant experimented upon is one universally 
known, and all but universally cultivated. He set apart a plot of 
the common Kidney Bean and left it unmanured, and he selected 
other plots for treatment with kainit, nitrate of soda, bone dust, 
siiperphosphate, gypsttm, guano, and farmyard refuse respectively. 
Of those various foods, he says that bone dust proved most outri- 
tious, the crops supplied with it having been by far the heaviest. 
Next ia value to bone dust was superphosphate. But the most 
important fact announced by De, Mark is that some of the -ma- 
nures tried not only failed to produce auy increase of crops, but 
proved positively mischievous. Thus for maby crops guany, one 
of the richest and most valuable forms of manure, proved worse 
than nothing, aud the same was the case with farmyard manure, 
snother material which few persons would hesitate to apply 
indisertminately to any crop they wished to improve, The yield 
of Beans under the influence of both guauo and farm refuse, as 
well as that of guano with bone dust, kainit with nitrate of soda, 
and kainit with gypsum, proved worse than tle plot left entirely 
vnmanured, OF course no ove will find suything new in this; 
but there are many who are seriously interested in the subject to 
whom anthoritative experiments of this kind cannot but prove 
useful.— Globe. 





THE FRUITS OF CENTRAL Asta.— Gardens constitute the beauty 
ofall this land. The long rows of Poplar and Elm trees, the 
Vineyards, the dark foliage of the Pomegranate over the wall, 
transport one at once to the plaina of Lombardy, or of Southern 
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France. In the early apring the outakirts of the city, and indeed, 
the whole valley, are one mass of white and pink with the bloom 
of Almond and Peach, of Cherry and Apple, of Apricot and Plat, 
which perfume the aif for miles around. These gardens are the 
favourite dwelling-places in summer, and well they may he; 
nowhere are. fruits more abundant,and of some varieties it can 
be said that nowhere are they better. The Apricots and Nec- 
tarines I think it would be impossible to aurpase anywhere. These 
ripen in June, and from that time until winter, fruit and Melons 
are never lacking. Venches, though smaller in size, are better 
in flavour than the best in England; but they are far surpassed 
by those of Delaware. The big blue Plums of Bokhara are cele- 
brated through the whole of Asia, The Cherries are mostly smal! 
and sour. The best Apples come either from Khiva or from 
Susak, to the north of Turkistan: but the small white Pears of 
Tashkent are excellent in their way. The Quince, aa with us, is 
cultivated only for james or marmalades, or for flavouring soup. 
Besides Water Melons, there are im common cultivation ten 
varieties of early Melons and aix varieties which ripen later, any 
of which would ‘be a good addition te our gardens, In that 
hot climate they are considered particularly wholesome, and form 
ene of the principal articles of food during summer. When a 
man is warm and thirety, he thinks nothing of sitting down and 
finishing a couple of them. An acre of land, if properly prepared, 
would produce in ordinary yeara from 2,000 to 3,000, and in very 
good years twice as many. Of Grapes I noticed tiirteen varie- 
ties, and moat of them remarkably good.—" Turkestan,” by 
EUGENE SCEUYLES., | 





Trees AND Froweks.—Among the chief silent friends, comfor- 
ters, and cheerers of man are trees and flowers, I have 
sometimes asked myself which gave me the more pleasure ? 
Perhapa a reader will answer readily, “flowers,” But think 
a moment! Time and continuity are great tests of friend- 
ship, and these testa trees will bear; for although flowers 
soon wither, die down, perish, trees are more constant: they 
‘abide by us always; they are neighbours, I might almost say, 
for ever. Not only are trees with usin leafy June, one of the 
most enjoyable months ofall the year, in their bright green splen- 
dour, but when autumn comes there they still are, clad in another 
garb of beauty more gorgeous, though not so gladsome; and even 
in winter who would wish to ba without their tree neichbours ? 
The perfect symmetry of a tree is never better seen than in winter, 
aud the dullest aye and heart recognize their vernal beauty. 
There are trees too which openly show no change in their leaves, 
and so gladden us all along the dreary season by their greenness. 
Moreover, in those that shed their leafy garb, see the fantastic 
forms of beauty which they become when decked by a hoar-frost 
or a apow-atorm, especially by the former. I would say nothing 
takes off the dreary feeling of wiuterro much as the presence 
around us of finely grown trees. When all that -out-of-doors 
formerly cheered us is gone, when flowers, corn-fields, and green 
Grass are no more, when hedges have become mere dark lines or 
intersected branchlets, yet the trees are thera around us still, and 
present with us to. comfort us. Perhaps no one can so thoroughly 
appreciate the value of fruit trees as one born, or having lived 
Many yearsamong them. The treeless plains, hke prairies, are 
akin to the ocean’s calm, and on them companionship seems lost, 
We read of one, when the architect wished to cut away a noble 
old tree, who said, ‘‘Notmove the house, but you cannot grow 
such a tree in my life-time. Oh! the hours of pleasure I have 
taken under its shade, and the sweet memories of youth and its 
associates they bring are beyond all of art's aplendours.” Trees 
vary, indeed, according to season, but each variation is a separate 
beauty ; bed leaf, lighter at first, then darker ; then come the rich, 
autumnal tints, and then tha grand visible branches stretching far 
and wide during the winter monthe—long, low-hanging limbs; 
and when the heavy frosts come the whole tree is standing jevel- 
decked.—T, RK. ELLio?, in “ Prairie Farmer,” 





WE have to acknowledge the receipt of Messrs, H. Cannell & 
Sone’ Floral Guide for 1885. This is something out of the ordinary 


Tun of Plant and Seed Catalogues, forming a handsome volume of | 
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upwards of $00 pages, and contains a vast amount of information 
and a host of woinkles that will not only be found valuable to 
the amateur, but from which even the most experienced may 
learn something. The following extract on their system of germi- 
nating seeds will show the lucid style in which: information is 
ive :— os 

ee Sow your seede in the usual way, only cover up and keep in 
total darkness uutil they begin to peep above the soil, then gent- 
ly aud gradually expose them to Jight. All thig is go feasible 
that every sensible person will at once and for aver adopt it, aod 
the success of all good seed will follow, and become a lasting 
practice and benetit. For years past excellent treatises have 
been written, practical men have adopted shading their seed-pans 
with paper, and others with a giass vessel of water, various col- 
oured glass, &c., ail of which but slightly approach thia system, 
and why it has not become a general practice long since we are 
wholly at a loss 40 aay. ‘Lhe advantage and success of thig system 
is 80 apparent that it only requires to be onoe known to become 
univeraally adopted; first, when a frame, pot or pan is covered 
completely, it eusures one uniform moisture and temperature; 
consequently every seed possessing the merest life will be sure to 
grow, sad also save that continual watchiag—so pecessary in the 
old style—and lessen to a miuimum the anziety of raising valuable 
seed,” | 





@rigtnal Articles, . 





THE ROSE. 


PRUNING. 


Thig is undoubtedly. the most important of all operations in 
Rose-growing. Good soil, rich manures, gnd, as & consequence, 
strong healthy plants, all go for nothing provided they are not 
accompanied by an iutelligent system of pruning. Now this is 
a thing that cau only be learnt by experience, and regarding 
which it is utterly impossible to lay down any hard and fast 
rules; for we must not only take into consideration the particular 
habits of each plant, that isasto the variety being a weak or 
strong grower, and the particular group to which it belongs, but 
we must alzo bear in mind any peculiarities of ‘soil aud climate. 
Some recommend pruniug twice in the year, that is Just at the 
commencement of the rainy season and again in October. From 
our own experience we shold say that, unless under very excep- 
tional circumstances, it is preferable to pruue once only, and that 
not till the end of October or November. Pruning in the hot 
season is alivays attended with danger, as at this eceason any 
sudden check is frequently attended with fatal results, especially 
among Tea Roses. Even in October wo must not he too eager to 
commence operations, it is far better to delay a little until we 
are thoroughly convinced that the rainy season is complately 
over, Nothing is gained by pruning too early, and frequently 
much js lost, especially if we bave any heavy rains after- 
wards. Wirminuger, and several other Fudian authorities, state 
that Roses are best pruned as early as Septonber, or not 
later than the commencement of October. Thia wa: are. con- 
vinced is a bad practice, and for the following reasons: at this 
season in most parte of India the rainy season ts in full 
swing, Roses continue to grow vigorously and the wood ia full of 
gap ; it is Hnmpossible at s a time to open cut their roots so as 
to induca the plants to rest, aud promote & proper ripening of 
the. wood, for if we did so we should probably wake up sume 
morning to frond most of our plants eaated up by the roots. It 
is =aually futile to prune befure the wood bas been pro- 
perly ripened, for in such a case the probability is that our 
Rosarium would resemble a plantation of Brtera without a 
single ftower to enliven it, for we alt know that the one great 
aeeret in the production of prolific crops of either fruit or flowers is 
to hava thoroughly matured wood of the previous season's growth. 
Oe the other hand late prucing possesses mang mlyautages. If 
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delayed till November all danger of heavy rains is over; the soil 
is more easily worked, the auper-abundant moisture having drained 
‘off : this being the cage, the roots require to be exposed fora much 
shorter time than they would at an earlier period, The leaves fall 
naturally, the wood becomes thoroughly ripened almost to the 
extremities of the shoots. When such ia the cage, prune as we may, 
short or loug, we may rely on a bountiful crop of flowers, for they 
-are already there in embryo, We may relate the circumstances 
-that juduced us to become such: strong advocates for late pruning. 
In the season of 1882, through press of work, we were unable to 
get a fine bed of hybrid perpetuals pruned till about the 
middie of December, and did sothen only to get the plants 
into reasonable shape, being fully convinced that it was 
far too Inte to induce them to flower properly. They were 
liowever mauured freely aud treated in. every respect the 
saing ag our other plants. ‘Time passed on, they broke most 
vigorously, almost every bud producing a muasaive shout, but all 
our Rose-growing frienda, like ourselves, were couvinced that 
it was only aod without the chance of a flower, at least any 
worth naming, We soon, however, had canse to change our 
ideas on the enbject, for as these shoots developed almost 
every one proved to bea flower bearer, and in less than two 
montha from the time of pruning they were in full bloom, 
and suel blooms, for either quantity or quality we Lave never 
reels them equalled in Calcutta during the fifteen yenre we 
have been enthusiastic Rose growers. And the same opinion 
was expressed by every one who had the opportunity of 
seeing them Tius, however, in itself could not be taken as 
KR convincing proof of the value of late pruning, Our unex- 
pécted success might be due to some fortunyte chapter of 
aceldentas with which we were unacquainted. It was, however, 
quite sufficient to induce us to repeat tlhe experiment on a 
jarger acale, Accordingly in 1883 we divided our Roses into 
seyen groups, the first ‘was proned on October 10th and the 
others at intervals of about 10 days up to December 10th. On this 
occasion the four last sections were in avery way superior to 
the three erode Pewee first. This, however, did not convince 
several of our e-loving frends who bad watched the experi- 
ment with interest, ag in consequence of having bad two or three 
days of very heavy rain early in November it was thought probable 
‘that this had had a bad effect on those frst pruned, In 1884 we 
proceeded on precisely the same lines, andthe experiment waa 
‘again attended with the same result: the plants pruned in 

ovember not only produced finer flowers, and iu larger quan- 
tities, but were in bloom several days earlier than those pruned 
in October, Early pruned plants of course grow more vigorously 
and produce an itnmense amount of useless wood, the shoots 
frequeutly attaining a height of three or four feet before the flower 
buds are visible. Late pruned plauts produce short jointed shoots, 
_ ag eases blooming before they are more thau a foot in 
ength, : 

Pruning is an operation that requires much care and intelli- 
gence in its performanca, and can but rarely ba safely entrusted 
toa native malee, few of whom have sufficient kuowledga of 
gardening to be able to distinguish the variour: fuinilies of Roses, 
ov to understand the different requirements of each particular class, 

The great point tn pruning Resea is to kuow how much or how 
far they should be cut back, aud what wood should be retained 
‘mid which removed. Did we know our Roses more perfectly, 
each variety would bave its own special cut that would suit it 
best. In the absence of such knowledge, we are compelled to 
proceed on tore goeteral lines ; firat hybrid perpetuals; these 
may be divided into two cinsses, namely those of «a vigorous habit 
and those of a wenker growth ; the former do not require such 
severe pruntog as the latter, for if these are not cut down closely 
they invariably break very weakly. Gut out all old flowering 
wood, alao auy weak and wrelesa slioota, leaving only those that 
are well matured. The number of these will of course depend 
on the size of the plaut, bus as arule four or six stems are 
atuple to form a good bash. The vigorous growing kinds may 
be left twelve to fifteen inches long, and the wenker kinds from 
six to nine inches only; much, however, must depend on the aize 
and maturity of the wood, 

While some do best with only moderate pruning, others require 
to have one-half or two-thirds of the last season's growth removed; 
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but with ail pruning a well shaped top sheuld be kept in view - 
this can be attained by a combination of cutting aud tying to 
position. ‘The terminal bud at tha cut should be left in the pogi. 
tion which will most readily promote the growth of the desired form: 
for instance, ifm more spreading form be desired, cutso as to 
leave the bud on the under or outer side; if a compact or upright 
head be sought, the reverse course should be pursued. Strong 
healthy wood ia always desimble, therefore in ‘pruning eut out 
the weaker, reserving the strongest to make the new growth from, 
Always prune with a defiuite aud fixed form or object in view. 
Vary the pruning with the requirements of the different varieties, 
and alao for the positions they are te occupy ; a cup-like fornt ie 
the best shape at which to aim, each aboot springing away 
equally outwards and wpwarde from @ common centre There 
fore, prune back to a bud pointing outwards, whether it 
be the second, third, fourth, or fifth bad from the base. in 
the case of au established plant, and afterwards, - when the 
growth ia move advenced, disbud all shoots having a tenden- 
cy to unduly crowd the centre, or cross or interfere with 
the others, This ia a rule which should guide the inexperienced 
not only in Rese pruning, but also in that of all other kinds of 
bushes. In the case of newly planted Roses pruve back to three 
four, five, or even six buds from the base, bearing in mind what 
has been said. 

The extent to which Rozes require pruning not only varies 
considerably io the case of different kinds, but alec as regards the 
olject the cultivator hag in view. If you desire quantity, regard. 
less of quality in bloom, cut aud disbud sparingly; but if quality 
ia the first object, cut out all weak wood, and then cut away all 
wood of last year's growth down to one, or at most two eyes, and 
then you may go still further and cut out oue-lalf of what ia left. 
If with judicious pruning your Roses do not produce magnificent 
blossoins, you muy conclude that there is something wrong or 
wanting in the soil. 

For ordinary purposes itis better to prune less severely, a 
numbers of Howera are generally more acceptable than » few ox. 
ceptionally large ones. It is difficult to coyvey in writing the ex- 
act method advisable to follow, aseven many individual varieties 
require to be somewhat differently treated to others; but it. 
be taken ag a safe rule that the stronger the natural growth of the 
variety, and the more vigorous the state of the individual] plant, 
the less pruning is needed, for the obvious reasou that a plant in 
this condition is calculated to aupport a greater number of shoots 
with a proportionately larger crop of bloom than one that is weaker 
either by accident or the leas vigorous habit of the sort. In all 
cases it ig advisable to remove completely out from their base the 
whole of the weak, thin wood the produce of last or previous 
seasous, atkl which has not sufficient substance to push shoots 
strong enough to Hower, for the presence of these useleasly taxes 
the energiea of the plants, drawing support which is better COH- 
centrated in the stout, blooming wood. These weak growths algo 
tend to crowd the plants, keeping out both fun and air. With 
Roses that are naturally weak growers it ig necessary to prune 
to fewer eyes thanin the case of the strong ones, otherwise, if 
left too full, the flow ofsapis directed to the formation gnd 
support of # much greater sumber of shoots than are gver strong 
enough to bear flowers, to the manifest detriment of those which 
are, 

Tea Roses require very careful pruning; inany of these have a 
great antipathy to the knife,and immediately resent any free 
use of it. Cut away all thin and weakly wood, shorten all tho 
old blooming spurs to ove, or at the most two eyes, from the 
main ahoots; this will generally be found sufficient for most 
mem bers of this family. Noisettes again require but very little 
pruning ; thin out all weak and useless wood, slightly shorten the 
steins or branches left, so as to throw the sap back into the buds 
and cause them to break freely. That rraud old rese—Marechal 
Niel—especially dislikes pruning, and should be left ag much 
alone as possible, simply contenting ourselves with cutting out 
any very weak or spent branches, If, however, plants have 
become too crowded, it is better to remove some of the maia 
stems at ouce from the bottom. 


Ce — etl ee 
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ORNAMENTAL FOLIAGE PLANTS. 
THE ACANTHUS FAMILY. 


‘In thé nataral order. Acanthacea we have not oniya large 
number of very beautiful flowering plants, but also many that 
possesa extremely otnatnental foliage. .In this country most of 
them thrive moat vigorously, and are not only easily cultivated 
but also mogt.easily propaguted,.a point thut is generally of 
much importance to many amateur girdeners, who do not care 
to nndertake the operations of budding, grafting, or inarching, 
or the more tedious delay attendant on propagation by gootee, 
which with auch plants as Magnolia grandiflora or Olea fragrans 
frequautly take. upwards of ayear before the grafts are ready 
for yamoval. When plants of the strong growing kinds, such as 
Erauthemums and Graptophylliums, are grown iu pots, they are 
very lisble to become leggy unleas they are kept well cut back, 
this unfortunately lias the effect of reducing the size of the 
foliage and also destroying much of their brilliant colouring. The 
better plan is to renew our stock yeurly from cuttings ; these, 
if treated liberally, grow very quickly, making strong bushy 
plauts ia less than six months, 

Enantoemum. Nat. Ord., 4 canthacea. 

E, ignea.—This ie a very distinct species, quite unlike any 
other member of ‘the family; it is dwarf in habit, rarely exceeding 
twelve inches in height; leaves two inches long and about ote 
inch broad; ground colour deep metallic brown, mid-rih and 
pritnary veins brilliantly marked with deep orange, This is a very 
difficult plant to grow satisfactorily, aud akould, if possible, always 
be kept under gluss. 


E.Tricolor.—-A handsome species resembling E. bicolor in habit 
of growth; the foliage blotched and maculated with various shades 
of mauve and purple intermixed with very dark green. 


E. biedlor.—tAn old variety with very handsome foliage; the 
leaves are about-six inches ‘in length’ and three in breadth; the 
ground colour is a dull sage-greeu, irregularly margined and blotch- 
ed with varioug shades of greenish-grey, This bears ioug racemes 
of pure whire flowers, with purple ‘under lip, through the whole 

-Taluy Beason. 4 - f 

E. variable —Tiyia: species, as its name implies, assumes in- 
pumerable variations of cliaracter and colour; the Jenves are lan- 
ceulate, about fotr inches in length and ote inch broad, variegated 
with bronzy green, intermixed with creamy white, pink, aud 
crimsen. One of the most ornamental plants in cultivation, 


'' FE Albo Marginata—-A new , variety, somewhat after the form 
of E. bicolor, with oblong elliptic leaves, about seven inches Jong 
and four inches broad, -which dre deeply margmed with white and 
irregularly Llotehed with grey. 7 

The above ehouid be grown ina light, rich soil, and are most 
ensily propagated by striking cuttings in sand, or sand and water, 
in which they root freely. 


GrapropHrLtum. Nat. Ord., Acanthacee. 


G. Pictum, often known under the name of thé caricature plant, 
is a very ornamental shrub, with beautifully variegated foliage; 
leaves heart-shaped, bright pea green, irregularly mottled and 
blotched with creatry white and rosy pink. Bears, during tie 
‘rainy season, insignificant pale pink flowers. 


G. Nortont.—A very distinct variety, with broadly lanceolate 
leaves six inches long aud tliree inches broad ; the ground colour 
is a pale green, irregularly blotched on either side of the mid-ribs 
with white and bright yellow, which, as the foliage matures, 
“becomes suffused with a rich rosy salmon tint. 


G. Hortense-—A very common plant in most gardens in Cal- 
entta, with folings of a dull purple hue, not of a very ornamental 
character, although it serves well as a contrast when grown with 
the above or auy other genus of highly-coloured foliage plants, 


Freronsa. Nat, Ord., Aednthacea. 


A small group of very pretty plants, of a trailing habit, admi- 
rably adapted for covering rockwork in apy cool, shady position. 
FE. Argyroneura has pale green leaves about four inches in 


length aud two mm breadth, covered with a silver net-work over 
tite entire surface of the leaf. - 3 
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F. Pearceit.—Very sinilar in habit to the preceding; the 
leavea are, however, of a déeep green, and the markings of a pale 
pink colour: Be sit . : 

F, Giganted.—A very distinct variety of robust growth ; leaves 
about five inches in length and tlitee itiches in breadth; the grouad 
colour ian deep bronzy green, the entire surface of which is 
covered with « nel-work of a bright pink colour. 


' GyunostacHium Zeycanicum. Nat. Ord. Acanthacee. 


A very handsome | little plant, native of Ceylon, but rarely seen 
in cultivation here; it has leaves about four inches in length, of 
s dark sage-green, which are irregularly marked with a zone of 
pearly grey close to the edge of the leaf; this is closely allied to 
the Fittouia, and is occasionally classed with them, 


Sancuezia. Nat, Ord., Acanthacece. é 


S. nobilis.—A very ornamental plant, and if grown in a shady’ 
dump position thrives well in this country ; the leaves are about 
eight inches in. length and four inches iu breadth, of a dark 
bronzy greeu; bears large panicles of bright yellow and crimson 
fiowera generally during the rainy season, 


S. nobilis variegata—-A variety of the preceding, the foliage 
of which is, however, regularly banded with creamy white along 
the course of each.vein. When well growa this ism vary effective 
dwarf foliage plant. 


dusTiira. Nat. Ord., Acanthacea, 


A larve group, principally composed of flowering plants, under 
which head they will be treated; the only.varieties that can be 
classed as ornamental plants being the following :— 


_ df. Marmoraia.—A very fine variety, with leaves ten or twelve 
inches is ‘length and feur inches in breadth; the ground colour 
ia of a pale shining green, blotched and marbled with purd 
white; frequently the white markiugs largely predominate, 


J. Zebrina—A very neat foliage plant, with leaves about seven 
inches ‘in length and four in width, which are irregularly marked 
and blotched with very dark purple, the stem-and petiole heing 
also distinctly marked with the same colour.. __ - 


APHELANDRA, Nat. Ord., Acanthacee, : 


A large genus, many of which have very beautiful foliage . 
addition to the gorgeeus colours of their fuwers ; their cultivation 
is however very difficult iu this country, ag they are extremely 
liable to damp off during the rainy season, The following are the 
moat distinct of the foliage varieties :— . er ae 


A, Fascinator.— A well known old variety, with leaves of a re 
sage-greeu colour, variously blotched aud véined with erceuiali 
grey. Beara denge panicles of brilliant scarlet flowares, 


A. Punctata,—The leaves in this variety nre elliptic, acuminate 
in form, the mid-rib being green and having a broad band of 
silvery white on each side; this also extends besida the green 
‘veins, breaking up near the murgin into sumerous small white 
dots, Bears large spikes of deep yellow fluwers in great profusion, 





FLOWER SHOWS. 


Most ef our rendern will probably remember 4 discussion on 
tie subject of Flower Shows and their management, which appear- 
ed in our columns afew mouthe since. Amongst the sugges- 
tions brought forward for the improvement of our Caleutta-Shews 
we urged the advisability of substituting cups or medals in Tieu 
of the money aay now given, feeling assured that this change 
would have the effect of inducing a much larger number of 
exhibitors to come forward. To the section of the community 
to which our amateur competitors generally belong, money prizes 
of five, ten or even tweuty rupees are of no consideration; iu fact 
in most instances we believe théy are hauded over to native 
gardeners: but a permanent trophy, in the form of a cup or 
medal, would in almost every instancé be higlily valued by the 
victor, aud would act as a stronger incantive to futrre exertiona 
than any other inducement that we could hold out. -Althouch our 
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Horticultural Jeaders in the Metropolis of India do not seem to 

reslize the fact, it ig evidently better appreciated in Ceylon, 
as will be seen from the following schedule of prizes to be avward- 
ed at the forthcoming Agri-Hoticultural Show to be held at 
Kandy during the present month. 


AGRI-HORTICULTURAL SHOW 


AND 
INDUSTRIAL EXHIBITION, 





KANDY, 1885. 





Under the Patronage of 
His ExceLLencr 


nue Hon. 8:r A. HAMILTON GORDON, ac. we., 
GoveasoR or CEYLON, 


—— a 
Chairman. 


The Hon. J. F. Dicrson, ¢.w.c., Government Agent of tle 
Central Province. 


Honorary Treasurer —Major E. C, TRaNnowe.t. 
Honorary Secretartes.—H, Taimgn, Esq., M B., F.L8,; 
A.M. AsmMons, Ezq., .c.8, 


es] 


The Exhibition will be held at Kandy about the 27th and 28th 
of May 1885. 

It wilt occupy two days, and will be opened on the first day 
at 2 P.M., aud on the second day in the morning. 

Further full particulars will ba announced by public advertise- 
meut. 

Subscriptions in aid of the Exhibition will be received by the 
Treasurer, Major TrancHeLt, Kandy, or any member of tha 
Committee. Every Subscribar of Rs. 10 will be entitled to frea 
adnoission for himself and two ladies. 


LIST OF PRIZES, 


Ciass 1—Garpen PERENNIALS (iu pots), 20 sub-classes, 6 
Silver Medals, 1@ Bronze Medals, 4 Certificates of Merit. 


CLass J. —GarpEn ANNUALS (in pots). 11 sub-classes, 2 Silver 
Medals, § Bronze Medals, 1 Certificate of Merit. 

Crass II].—Frans (in pots). 4 sub-classes, 2 Silver and 2 
Bronze Medals, 

Crass E¥.—Foiiace Puangs (in pote). 9 sub-classes, J Silver 
and 8 Bronze Medals, 

CLasa ¥V.—Cut Flowers. 25 sub-classea, 1 Gold, 5 Silver, 13 
Brouze Medals, and 6 Certificates of Merit. | 

Cass VI—YVra@eTasles. 32 sub-classes, 35 Prizes, 5 Silver, 
24 Bronze Medals, and 6 Certificates of Merit. 

Crass VII.—Fruir. 25 sub-classes, 7 Silver and 14 Bias 
Medals, 4 Certificates of Merit. 


Crass VIE —Narive Propucts. 29 sub-classes, 2 ss Medala, 
4 Silver, 19 Bronze, 4 Certificates of Merit. 


Chass EXL.—-Estate Propucrs. 


I Best General Collection of estate products from 
one estate +» Gold Medal 
2 Tes. Best set of samples of bond Ade Commer- 
cial Teas (Broken Pekoe, Pekoo and Pekoe Souchong) 
from one estate (5lb. of each grade) aes da: 
8* Do. Second best set of similar samples Silver Medal 
2** Do. Third best do 0 ...Bronze Medal 
Each set of samples of Commercial Teas 
must be accompanied by a declaration on 
honour that they are fair and unselected 
samples of the whole break, 





3 Tea Bestset of samples of Fancy 
Teas, (1 lb. of each grade) 

4 Coffee (56 lb. accompanied by one bushel 
in parchment) 

& Liberian Coffee de. do do. 

6 Cacao. Best sample of commercial 
Cacao (28 1b) 

6 *Do, Second Best do. do. do 
Samples of Cacao must be accom- 
panied by a declaration on houour 
that they are fair and unselected 


-. Silver Medal 


a. Gold Medal 
PTT Silver Medal 


| on Geld Medal 
oe Silver Medal 


from the bulk. 
7 Cardamoms (5lb.) eu oe do, 
8 “Mysore” Cardamoma (51b) sini ae da, 
9 Cinchows, Best coliectiou of Barks ' 

dete by the Exhibitor aicics 

tn all}. aa oo. Gold Medal 
10 Do, Natural Ledgeriana Bark (alty eve Silver Medal 
1t Do. Natura! Officinalis ». Bronas Medal 
12 Do, . Natural Robusta (hybrid) fo ans do 
13 Do. Natural Succirubra _do, Jeg do 
14 De. Renewed Succirubra do. gee do 


The judges will’ make their awards 
in Cinchona on examination of the 
barks. Should any exhibitor chal- 
lenge ‘their decision, be may, on 
depositing the cost, bave the 
samples analysed, and the judges 
will, on the result, reconsider thre 
awards made, 


' 15 ‘Vanilla (31b.) wus one 7 Bronze Medal 
16 India-rubber (4b) we sag ws. Silver Medal — 
L? Cicnamon (25\b) ies _ +3 do. 

18 Nutmegs (12Ib) aay mee ee do, 
19 Cloves (51b) eee, Per ee dc. 
20 Pepper (3lb) ons wee do. 


Cuass X.—ARTS AND MANUFACTURES. 19 sib-classes, 6 
Silver Medals, 10 Bronze, $ Certificates of Merit. 
- Full List of prizes can be obtained on application from the 
Hon, Se eretaries, 





SOLE LONDON AGENTS 


FOR 


THE INDIAN GARDENER, 


DJ. KEYMER&CO,, 
EAST INDIA AGENTS, 


I, Whitefriars Street, London, E. C. 
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HISTORY OF THE GOURDS. 


Of Gourds, as we all kuow, thera are several varietiespaome of them 
beautiful in form and colour, othera of very large aize. ‘Those which are 
commouly cultivated iu Eugland for food are the Pumpkin (Cucurbita 
Pepo), and the Vegetavla Marrow (0, Succada}. Gourds were woll known 
to the auciente, and we fiud them mentioned in several places in tha 
Scriptures. They furnished models, according te the margiual reading of 
Knopa (1 Kings, vi. 19), for aome of the carved work in Cedar in the 
temple of Sclomen. The Greeks appear to have beem acquainted with 
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several varieties of the Gourd, and ther were to be seen at Athens with 
other products of the spring sud summer, in the coll seagon of the year; 
for Aristophanes, in bis “Seagan,” speaking of the gloriea of that 
luxurious city, says i— 
There you shall at mid-winter aea 

Cucumbers, Gourda, Grapes. and Apples, 

And ivreatha of fragrant Violeta, 

Covered with dust as if in summer. 

o _ ¢ & # $ 

There you may s%e6 fine Pumuking joined 

To the round Rape and mighty Turnip, 

So that a stranger well muy fear : 

To name the aeason of the vear.—ATHEN£Ga, b 9, 14. 

Dios'es states that the beat roniad Gonrla are those grown near Magnesia, 

atown of Asia Minor. Euthydemos,. the Atheuian, in hig book on vage- 
tables, states that tha seals of the jong Gourd were originally introdyced 
from Tudia. Pliny, in his “Natural History.” tells ue that “Gourds 
resramble the Cucumber in their manner of growing. awl he classifies them 
tute two primary kinds; the firat, which, from the rapidity of ita growth, 
siinota upwaria and creeps along the rough surfaces of willa and covers 
the ronfe of houses in a very short tme, he calla the “ Roof Gonrd.” This 
kind, ha saya, bears a fruit of songiderahle weight, which is quite immor- 
able by the action of the wind, although the stalke are of a remarkable 
thinness Tiia plant is considered by Fee to be ©. longior of Dodonmmus 
and J. Baubim, the long Gour] aud other varieties probably of the Calabash 
Gourd—the ©. leusantha of Duch-anes. The esacoud kind mentioned by 
Pliny ie that which creeps upon the ground, mot probably the Pumpkin 
aid its varieties. Gourds were held in higher estimation by the Romans 
than either Melons or Cucumbers, aa they were employed for more useful 
purposes than the former fruita. They ware considered a light, miid, 
wholesome food. The young and tender rtalka used ta be cooked and 
perved uptatebleasa good dish The fruita of the Roof Gourda were 
considered superior ta those which crept ou the grounl, In Pliny's tims 
large Gourds were used as jugs and pitchers iu the baths; bat long before 
that time he tella us they had been employed as casks for kesping wins. 
Niaauder telia us that the ancient Greoka weed to preverve Gourda by the 
following methods :—Cutting them into moderate-sized pieces and stringing 
them like beade to dry in the air; then smoking them. When wanted for 
wee, each piece was well wasliat and put into the atewpan with various 
herbs, auch as Cabbages, Endive, and dried Mushrooms, The Romane alao 
preserved Gourds and Cucumbers, we aia told, for ame montis, by 
putting them into bring. Piiny states that the seada of the Gounl ought 
to be steeped in water hefore sowing, and the proper time for that oper. 
ation should be between the vernal equinox aod aummer solatice, about 
the seasdu of tie festival celovrating the anniveraary of the foundation of 
Rome called Puriiia, Tha Roman cultivators used to force Gourds to grow 
into various fantastic shapes by putting them into moulds when quite young ; 
thua we are told that they were male to resemble a dagon, 9 leg of a man, 
&c. Pliny speaks of wild Cucumbera and Gourda which were possessed of 
certain medicinal properties, and gives us a -iiat of eleveau remedies for 
Which they were applied, Tha leaves of the Pumpkin steeped in wine 
wera consi-lerad good for the bires of doga and insacta, callad Sop by the 
Greeka, perhaps one of the centipede tribe, Thea seeds were used aa a charm 
fo cure the ague, According to L’Obel, the Pamvion or Pamykin was 


litrotiueed into this country from the Levant in 1370, aud til about 1815 — 


this was the principal plant of the Gourd kind cultivated in the British 
Bardens, Parkingon mentions in his ~ Paratisi® (1629), that in his time 
onty one kiud of Pompion was oultivated, but that it would be a waste 
of time to recite all the forma and colours in witich Natura listeth to show 
herself in this. plant. In usingit aaa culinary vegetible, he tella us that 
it was customary to take out the inner watery aubstance with the seeds 
Sud fill up the place. with Pippin, amd, having Inid on the cover which 
Was cut off from the top to take oub the muy, bake them together: and 
the poor of the city as well as tha country pedple do eat thereof as a daiuty 
dish, Gerard, in his “Herbal” (1636), says there be divera sorts of 
Gourda—some wild, othera tame for the garden; some bearjug fruit like 
Ulta a bottle, othera longer anil bigger at tle ond, keeping uo certain 
form or fashiou. Hv tella us that the juice of the Gourd beirg popped 
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uot then been long known in this country, 
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into the ear with oif of Roses ia good forthe pain thereof, prooaading 
from a hot cause. Acoording to Miller, Pompions were the Melous of 
our early horticulturists, whici word was corrupted iuto millions, a 
name by which they are atiil Known in some parts of England by 
the uneducated classes, [t waa usual in Millec’a time, as in the pre- 
aout day, for the English cottagers to plant Pumpking on theie ma- 
wire-heapa in the Gelia and gardens, ‘letting the shoota trail along the 
Grasa without taking much trouble or cara of them. In the second 
vo'ume of the “ ‘Tranaactions of the Itopal Horticultural Society,” thore ia a 
description, with an account of the cultivation aud figure of the Gourd 
called Vegetable Marrow, read in Docember, 1816, by Mr, Sabine. Ie had 
The most probable account of 
ita inGroduction ia that the Grsat seeda wore brought herein one ofour Fast 
Ludian ships, and came moat likely from Peraia, where itis known and 
called Cigrader, Phillipa atatea that ths Vegetable Murrow wag not seen 
for sale in our shops or markets befure 1813. Itia now, awe nll know, 
extausively grown, aud the fruicis used for culinary purposea in every stage 
of growth. Tuis plantia conatdere| aaa variety of the Pumpkin. Whera 
the climate ia warta enough for them, all tls varietiss of Gourd are enlti- 
vated, and forma important articles of food; the suverabunmdient ahoots are | 
also used for feading cattle. [nu Aiaerica and the ialands of tha Weat [udieg 
they areextenuvely cnltivated, and aome species grow to a great size. Tie 
Rov, Mr. Griffiths in his “ Natural History of Barbadoes * (1760), mentiona 
soos which, when claarad of their pith, are capable of contaiuing 92 galiona; 
bithe adds, howaver, such are very uncomimon. Puillips relates thatinu some 
parte of America the Jugylera or quacks extruct the pulp out of the Pump- 
kins, and fill thm with stones, with which they make a great uoise and 
pretend to frighten away all cimplaiuta from their supera:itions patients, 

The Squash (C. Melupspo) ia another kiud of Gourd, which iga great 
favourite with the Americana, Gourde of large aise were found growin g by 
Captain Quok inthe Saidavich Islands, The inhabitants applied them to all 
inanner of domeatic Purposes; and in order §o fit them better for their res- 
pective uacs, they had the ingenuity to give them different forms hy tying 
bandages round them duriug their growth: thay also had a method of goorch. 
ing them with a heated instra.nout, sona to give them tha appearance of 
being painted ina varivey of weat and elegaut forms, Specimena of thase 
Gourda are to be seen it most satseuida and oollectiona of natural history 
ju thig anl other countries. The Gourd and its varie:ies may have sprung 
from ane original apacies, an | like other plants, have ben greatly improved 
by cultivation, De Candolle, in discus-ing the history and origiu of eulti-~ 
rated plants, refers all the Squishes aud Pampkina to the Old World, but 
not to Lindia, becauss they ave no ase for them in Sauserit. Some 
Alnerican botuniate believe tliat the Pumpkin aud ite varieties ara indigenous * 
to that continent, asthe ludiana declare Gourds bad beeu a oommon food 
among them lung befere the Europeaua dicovered that couutry ; and 
aud Chainplain, who, iu 1604, maiaa voyage along the coast of wiat ig 
now the State of Maine, founl the inbabitanta cultivating Citrouilles 
(Gourda) aloug with Maize, Pickering, in bia * Rucea of men,” saya that 
apecitaens of a stuall variety of Gourd were exhumed from an ancieut cene- 
tery in Peru, like those which are stilt seen in the markets of Lima, Mir. 
Naudio, an in lefatigab!e ani distinguished bottuist, hus, during many years, 
observed aud experimented upon all tha knuwn forma of Gourds, collected 
from alt parts of the gisbe, and enltivated at tha Jardin des Plante sp» He 
reducea them to six species, only three of whieh, with theie numerous 
varieties, are used ag esculents, viz., Quouriita maxima, the large yellow 
Gourd; C. FPeyo, the Pumpkin, which ha congidars as proably the moat 
variable plant in the world; aul C, misecitta, the Water Melon. An inter- 
eating paper on thie. mbject willbe found in the** American Journal of 
Seienca and Art,” 2ndaer., vol. xziv., and also in Darwin's * Variation of 
Anima‘s and Plants ander Dumeatioation.” Ths only plaut among our. English 
wiid Howera that belongs tothe Gourd trine ig Bryony (Brionia divica iP 
which may beseen climbing over our hedges and thickets in the auainer, 
with ite whitish flowerg With green veine, and red berries in the aug¢uinn. 
This plant aboguda with a fetid and acrid juica.— Science Gossip. 
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EVAPORATION IN TANKS, 


A few weeks back Mr. Brace, the chief Inapector of stock, had a conversa: 
fion with Dr. Lendeufekl upon devising some plan by which the rapid 
evaporation of water from the Government tanka could be prevented. The 
latter gentlaman hg since then given the matter: close at tention, and has 
forwarded the following reports to the Miuister of Mines, who has kindly 
placed it at our dispoaal-:-— 

The causes of evaporation are the following -—1. Dryness of the air; 
2. High temperature ; 3. Wind. 

[ shall deal with each of thew pointa separately. The dryness of the air 
is A certain factor with which we must reckon, aa it does not fia within our 
present means {o alter it, The only way to pravent the dryness having the 
effect of causing evaporation ia to cover the anrface of the water and shut it 
of from the air. The emiller the open sirface the leas evaporation there . 
will be. By making the things deeper and narrower,or by covering the aurfuce 
of the water with boards, thia might be achieved. Both these methods are 
expensive, and would prove very inefficient, The methed I could recom- 
meud, would be to plant certain water-plauta in the tanka, 1 ymphos, which 

-sproad their broad and flat leaves ou the surface of the water in sucha 
manner that the lower surfaca ig immersed, whilst the uppor surface is 
exposed to the air and dry. The high tamperature is perhaps the moat 
important factor as regards evaporation. The higher the tewperstura 
the quicker the water evaporate as far ag the temperature of the Water 

. is concerned. The temperature of the air has an effect only iu so far 
aa the higher the temperatura the greater the capacity iu the air for 
aqueona vapour the dryer the air will be. We caunot lessen tha 
heat of the air, but wa can decresee that of the water by shading it from 
the sun. Shade might he obtained by planting trees around the margins 
of the tanke and on little islands madain thai Hoer pact for the purpose. 
Shade could ba obtained by covering tha tanks in with Artificial roofs, ‘The 
former would be very inefficient and the latter very expensive, I would 
recommend procuring shade by planting the water plants mentioned above, 
the broad Teavea of which would effectually shades the water as they alwaya 
cover the whole of the evailable surface with their leaves whon TOWING 
well, The winds, particularly the notorions hot winds, causes au immeuse 
évaportion in varions ways, Firetly, they ripple the surface of the water, 
which when roughened, must greatly increase the evaporation, inasmach 
asthe surface of water exposed to the sir becomes tWice OT even mnre aa 
freat aa when the water ia tranquil. Secondly, the wind moves the air 
rapidly siong the surface, and so the air, which haa already taken np mois- 
ture, ia rapidly replaced by sir stilt dry which again takes up moistura 

; from the tank, The wind might be kept off hy constructing # corrugated iron 
wallon the western side of every tank. Thig however. would be 4 very 
inefficient method. The formation of amall waveg could eaail y be stopped 
by beams anchored to the bottom and floating on the surface, But aiso 
here, tt is apparent that the leaves of the water lily preserve the water very 
much better than any other means. The aqnatio plants with wide aprenyt. 
ing leaves on the surface are nnmerous In Europe there are three apecies 
which might be ntiligot for the preservation of our water. Q£ theas 
Nympho alba has the largest leaves, and could therefore be highly recom. 
mended, In Brazil a plant grows with leaves flomtiing on the surface af the 
water which are so Jarge that jarge binia can walk over them. This plant 
ia the. Victoria Regia, Tt will, howaver, not be necessary for ua to look 
40 far for tho desired plant, aa there exist some Australian Species ailtnirably 
adapted for our. purpose. 

















wouki be best adavtel for the purpose, and at the same time I would 


gome nymphea grow, to aacertuin by direct observation the difference 
fa evaporation between a tank in which euch plants grow and one which 
does not contain any. The whole investigation wonld not involya either 
much time or much expense. The water lilies have a very beneficial offect 
on the water, and keep it clean and pure. In the Botany Rouervoir, 15 
years ago there was a luturiant growth of euch aquatic plants, and I hace 
been informed that the water in that reservoir was tmnch better at that 
time than since the plants have been clearet ont. In the springs which 
feed the water supply to Vienna, noterionsly the best city water in the 
world, an abundance of plants are allowed to grew, 

The large surface of the plants affonia a resting place for dirt and 
bacteris, which when once in contact with the planta, will be attached 
to them very firmly, and finally oxydiaed and rendered harmlese by the 
abundant oxygen continually produced by the plants, 

To prove these atatementa it wonld be advisable to procare from two parts 
ofa tank shut out from one ancther, on one of which the water lilies 
grow, and to analyse both, when the improvement effected in the qualiry 
of the water hy the aquatic plants can easily be demonstrated, 

Mr. J. Duff, of the Forest Department, has appended the following 
Inemoranda to the above -— 

The planting of water Elies wonld no doubt have tha effeet of preventing 
evaporstion and purifying the water, and the fullowiug would be the mor, 
suitable species to plant, viz :— | 

Rympho lutea, a North American epecies, is the quickest growing kind 
with which I am acquainted, ard ciorely covers « large space of water 
with ita iexves in « remarkebly short period. 

Nywehosa alba, « British species , ie aleo auitabie for the purpose, and has 
much larger leaves than N. Ioiea, bnt it does not increase eo readity, or 
cover eo much espace. Nuphar lutes, alee a Britieh specien, suitable for 
planting in any pare of the colony, and the three apecies named, are all 
F would recommend to plant, and seeds aud plants of each could be obtain: 
ed from the Sydney Botanic Gardena, : 

The plants should be iu boxes containing ab Foust a aqnare yard of soil 
intermixed with well decompesed cow manure, and if the boxes are placed 
at a depth of nut more than One foot under tke surface of the water, the 
Htiies wii thrive beter than if deeper immereod. 

Tue Royal Waterlily (Victoria Regia) and the Queensland Nelumbiunm 
speciosum wil not growin the open air in this colony, as the water in 
which they grow requires to be kept at an even temperature of $0° 10 95°. 
Nymphor Gigantea, the Queensland Waterlily, will grow moderately well 
in tha neigibou rhood of Sydaey, but it would not thrive in districts subjact 
to severe frosta.—Sydney Mail, 





PLANT IMPROVEMENT BY HYBRIDISATION. 


4 subject of much sore than ordinary importance Was brooght before the 
Royal Society at its laat monthly meeting by Mr. Pink, of the Betenia 
Gurdeas, who read a paper ou the by bridivation of plauts. In new coun- 
trias this matter bee a special imtereat ; it is. of course, ay enonch to 
introduce the fruits and other producta of older countries, and many of 
thetn thrive aud give good returue to. the cultivator, but too often they do 
well only for a time, and then begin to deteriorate, sometimes very rapidis.. 
An instance of what may be done by carefnl aglecticn of plauts, good culti- 
vation, aid lybridisation wea moutioned: by Mz, Pink in. his paper, The 
ficat apple-trees planted in America by: the early eolouiats retrograded outil 
the fruits wore no better than “eraba,"* Now their apples are equal to any | 
in-the would. Ha might have gone further bad he heen treating the euliject 
more ful.y, but he was dealing with imprevement to the produet apart frotm 
the question of segistance of diseaga. Pursuing it another step or two an 
_widitional advance can be shown ; Zor, whereas the epple-trea is in an 
extraordinary degree tha victim to what ia commonly known as American 
blight, varieties have been produced which are so frea froin its attacks that, 
when surreanded by ether tresa whose atema and branches are completely 


Nyuruaa Giaantea (Hooxen,) 


Thia plaut haa leaves measuring 18 inches acroaa, ad haa been found 
in many lakes and marshes in tropical Australia in Wide Buy and Moreton 
Bay, in Queensland, aud in the Clarence River, in New Seuth Wales, 


NeLumpiom Srectosuy, 


This apecies has leavea from 1 foot to 2 fost in diameter. It grows in 
aewimpa and rivers in Northern Australia, and hag been obtained in the 
Mackenzie River, ix Queensland, Should these speofea not thrive in the 
tauka of the hiterior, experiments might be male with the E:ropean apecies: 
Nymphoes Alba, Nuphar luteum, &, On the ground of these statementa, 
I beg to propose tothe Miuiater of Mines to carry on afew experiments 


With all species, Australisn aud foreign, available, to sacertain which 


propose to ary om experiments in the Butanic Garden, in Sydney, where - 


Ce 
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covered with it, they are quite cleam, Many similar examples might be 
adduced, but tt is unnecessary to ge farther, and we come back to the point 
from which we started—that hybridisation, combined, of souree, with 
careful seloction and good cultivation, is the key which will unlock the door 
and bring te light the secret by which diseases in plante of all kinds may be 
roodified, if not overcome, the produca improved, and the cultivation of 
prain erops, fruits, flowarg, and vegetables made remunerativa. Our finest 
cabbages and cauliflawera are the. descendants of a wild species, and the 
same type ia found beside the shores of Naw Zealand, and i eaid to be the 
degenerate offapring of seade Which were distributed among the natives by 
Captain Cook. This, however, is uncertain. That the oaulifewer of thea 
present day should have bean produced fruin the Brassica oleracea,“ with 
wavy sea-grean leaves, tending to no head, and flowering like wild mustard 
or charlock, " ought to be anfficient encouragement to experimantalists, So 
much has already bean achieved that it woufd seam vain to fix a limit to 
further improvermenta.— Queensiander, 





BRITISH BURM4H AND RICE, 


The lsat Administration Report of British Burmah tella us that 
nearly ninety per cent (88) of the cnitivated area in the provines, 
is under paddy, the cultivation increasing steadily by wore than 100,000 
acrea a year. Out of the 4,000.000 acres under tillege, 232,425 acres 
ar» fruit and vegetable gardens. ‘Thies kind of agriculture pays weil, 
and that a ready market exists forall orchard and garden produce goes to 
support the view that the people of British Burmab are well off, aud live 
comfortably.” We have frequentip poiuted out that the calculations of our 

 gettlement officers ara conatantiy vitiated by their uniform failure to take 
any account of the garden, fruit, aud dairy produce of the ryot’s holding. 
Whenever these holdiuga arein the neighbourhood of the cities which are 
growing op all over India, theae items forma moet valuable part of the 
produce, aa we here read they doin Barmah, The report tella ng that in 
most parts of the province, the land revenue amonnta ‘to from one-twelfth 
to one-tenth of the value of the grosa prodaos, aud good morkets are avail- 
able directly the rice crop is hartestad.” The exporca frota the province 
are about £9,000,000 sterling a year, the chief items being :-— 


£ 
Rice (paddy) - oon ws 5,500,000 
Cutch and Gambier =... wee we «= 70,0 
Hides ‘aes ” iain a oo 169,000 
Timber ... see a. «. 1,600,000 
Cotton ca ee eek a «=»: 200,000 


The gross land revenue is about £670,000 a year, but the addition thereto 
of a capitation tax of £300,000 a year, brings the aaseasmenta up fo nearly 
£1,000,000 aterliug. The genoral result is that the laud bears an asasasmant 
of about tworupoes and e-half per acre, the State thus axactiug a large pay- 
ment from the oultivator, than the eo-oalled rack-rent levied by the zemindar 
in theae provincss uader the Permanent Settlement.—Jndian Agriculturist, 





CHINESE HORTICULTY SE. 

A Chinese kitchen gardeu contains almost all our vagetabies and many 
more besides. If they do uot careto grow potaloes except where there 
ate Europeans to eat them, thay grow the batata, which is sold boiled 
at every street corner. Of the water-Hly sacred to Buddha they eat the 
sugary seeds ; andalso ® sort of sago made from the roota. Water cheat- 
nuts” too (eaten by the old lake dwellors iu Switserian:i,) are largely grown. 
Evary canal ie fuil of floating ialanida of them; and the gathering muat 
look like that picture in thia year'a Groavenor of Atheluey in Flood, 
where young and old are going abou: after tho apples in boats. Instead 
of boat put tub, each pnshed with a.bamboo pole by a yeliow man or 
woman, and paint two or three upests, for Joh Chinatnan is fall of fun- 
aud those who have seen a water chowtuut harvesting say that every 
body is on the broad griu, and swccep's a ducking with the aame good 
humour with which he givesone. They cultivate fungi too, burying the 
rotten stump of a troe which bears harmless ones, aid so ensuring a crop 
One kind, the lin-chi, ig one of the emblems of immortality. It gets aa 
dry as tiiose hon :7-cuubed fungi which they eit in imid-France, and ‘*keeps 


goad’ for years. Phe bonuses uso it ae the foundation of their ambrosia, 

aud picture their gods with Jin-chi in theirhands, The “flve froita” are 

pesch (sign of love, hecaude it blowoma in winter), epricot, plum, chestnut 

and jujube. The wild apricot is valuable for the oil axtraated from ite 

kernela. Tho first came into use, asy the Chinese betavy books, in our 

fourteenth century. A good and wise physician lived in a district eo poor 

that he gcarcely ever got « fee ; a0, having found out the uae of apricet oil, 

he said, “1f you can't pay you must do this, Let every patient plant s 

wild apricot on that bare hil! to the eset.” Fifteen yeara wont by ; the 

bill was protty well covered, “Now,” asid the good man, “I am growing 
old, and after me you will perhaps uot beable to get your dostoring gratia. 

Let the villaga undartaks to keep up thie apricot orohard that haa cost you 

nothing. The oil will notouly pay a doctor and buy as much medicine as 

you can want, but it will also do a good deal towards supporting your old 

men and your orphang,”’ . . . Wax-trees and tallow-trees are invaluable 

to the Buddhiste, who, of conrea, must barn no avuimal fat on ¢heir altars, 
There are half-a-dozen trees and planta which make better paper than the 

bamboco—what We cill rice-paper, for instance, comes from the paper: 
raulberry. A Chiuess nottle and a giant bibiscug make oxcalleut rope ; 
and the ramia bas fw leaves covered with threads just in the right atate for 
spinning, When Virgil said, “ The Seres comb from leaves a slender fleece.” 
one use.! to fancy he was speaking of silk, confounding in fact the worm 

with the food it oate; but tao latest idea ia ¢hat aome notion of the ramia and 
its produoe had travelled as fer ag the Greek naturaliate on whom Virgil 
relied. Ifauy of your friends are homeopaths you will have heard plenty 
about rhue sone of the maoy kinds, the rhns vernix, makes, along with the 
elaeo-cocoa {added because i's juice is fatal to inescts), the famous lacquer. 
Great at dyeing, the Ohinege have managed to find out vegetable mordauts, 
Hair-dyeiug they mauage iu a peculiar way; they drink their dye, A six 
months’ course of some vegetarie decoction is said to be iufallible ; and 
waa regularly uaad, weare told, by the Christiana to darken the hair of 
their Eurapeau priests, that ao they might escape detection. Nearly all 
theic dyes are vegetable, theimperiat yellow being got from the root of the 
curcuma; saffron and gardenia flowers, and mignonsite, aud all other yellow 
dyes beiug held unworthy of thie graat objsct, And now, to prove what haa 
been said about their great ekili io landscape gardening, let ua say a word 
about the Pekiu Summor Palace Purk, Me. Swiunce and Sir Hopa Grant 
both paint itin glowing coloura--auch a pleasure garden aa Kublai Khan 
planned rowud his “wondrousdome, by Alp, the sacred river,” “ Twelve 
miles of pebbled paths leading through groves of magnificent round Jakes 
iuto pisturesqua summer bo:sea; as you waudered along herds of deer 
would amble away from before you, towing their autlared heads. Here a 
solitary building would rige fairy-like from a lake, retkected in the blue 
water on which it seemod to float. There a sloping path would carry you 
into the heart of a mysterious cavern leading outon to a grottain the 
bosom of another lake, The variety of the picturesque waa endless aud 
gharming in the extreme. Tho resources of the densiguer appear to have 
been uosuding.” Aud what the Emperor had in ita fuil glory round hia 
summer palace, every Chiuawan who his made a littla money tries to have 
on @ Swall scale round his heage, [sis the gartens which, in the absence 
of many of our modea of sanitation, keep the dense populations of Chinese 
cities tolerably healthy, for treas are great absorbers of bad and diffusers of 
good gases. Wo havea great deal still to learn from them in the way of 
gardexing, snd is na uae orying dowa our climate—the climate of North 
Chine isa very harsh, ungenial ona, fac worse for both mau and plants than 
oura, It ianot the climate that ia in fault, but the gardeuara: ours do not 
put the heart and patisuce iuty their work thet John Chiuaman dose into 
hie, -All the Year Round, 


oe ee 


FRUITLESS, 
(4 Groan from Susan GinaHam.) 

* The extraordinary facuudity of the United Stated in the matter of 
fruit ia proverbial; but if may not be generally knoowu that 3,000,000 
Peach trees bloom every apriug on the aunuy plaine betwaen the Delaware 
and Quesaveake Bays. Tha detaila of the American fruie orop almost 
savour of romance. The Apple crop of the couutry ia past countiug; 
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the eurplus fruit, if properly saved, would keep all Europe io table 
luxuries. The birds on New Hampshire bills are feasted with Raapberriaa, 
the mountaing of North Carclina sud Tennessea are purple with Black- 
berries. which go ta waste: and the time has been when an extra good 
crop of Peaches in Delaware has meant a million baskets, of fruit untouched 
upon the trees."—"Standard.” 
Mr. Punou, 

Thia startling extrack, which FE wenture to enclose, 
Tom, my nephew, read out loud, ia aggerawtion, I suppose. 
‘I woa picking a few Gooseberries, with a eye to jam, and he 
Said be thought it aperypa —whatever that may chance to be. 
Which I call it downright riling, Gracious goodness ! bere am [ 
Paying eech a price for fruit as is enough a saint to try, 
While in Delaware by millions Peaches waste upon the trees, 
And on the New Hampshire hiila the birds eats a6 much fruit as they plenae. 
Well, them Yanke is precious lucky. Things in England is gone queer. 
Fruits with ua aint wot they wos, but mostly pour, and likewise dear, 
Wot with blights and sopping sunimers, big jam makera and them clubs, 
Little fruit t« gets, and wot we do ig windfalls, apecka, and scrubs. 
Strorhorrias ain't got no sweetnesa; aa for apples, biess yor ‘art. 
Not one sapople in a dozen’s fg for pudden or for tart ; 
For Charries they're al] akin and stone, and ag for Ribsting Apples, lor } 
They're like good Cheshire cheese, a pleasiuk. mam’ry and no mare. ~ 
True, there’a lots of rum new-faugled things ag they call forren fruite, 
Fatin’ like raw Scarlet Runners, or aa tough ag Rhubarb roata, 
Prickly Peara and them Bananas, tasting jest like sweetened soap, 
But you won't find British housewives cotioniug to aech, 1 hope. 
Engiend’s fruita was Eugland’s pride, aud ‘ome made jam our hovse-hold benat: 
0 the rare tucks-out [ve had of Gooseberry-fool and buttered toast! 
Then the jara of Raspberry jamm—but there, it doesn’t bear a thought, 
Jf there's any Raspberries grow'd they are all by Grosse aud Blackwell 

bought. 

Them shop jams is huttern ‘mabug; bot we never has no aun, 
And the froiting season's over moat afore it aeems begun, 
Tom declares Pomonera’ cot us: wot he meana [ do not know, 
Bat I'm sure our fruits to-day aint like the fruits of long aga. — 
Apples ! Wy, the shame we geta ia hearé-breakiog. I believe 
If they'd grow ‘d iike that at fust, one never would have tempted Eve ; 
Which I've always felt conwinced the fruit as caused that fatal slippin' 
Must a’ bin that British pride, & regular good oid Ribsting Pipiu ! 
Haven't seen ona not for years, the fruiterers aay they're dying ont, 
Why the dickans did they let’om ? Wot must they have bin about ? 
Now we've nowt but moasley windfalls, tasteless aud bat seldom sound, 
Sold in open shops by Jewa, and, jike Pertaters, by the pottud, 
Then to read about them Yankees, with their eplendid Apple crop, 
Their three million blooming Peach trees, and—bnt there l’d better atop ! 
Which I'm a patriot, I ‘ope but a turn in Tennesseo — 
Would, I fear, make half a Yankee of 


Yours sadly, 
—" Punch,” 


Susan G. 
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GaRDEN ENemtgs. 


Probably there is no country in the world in whieh the 
gardener has more difficulties to contend with in the way 
of insects and other vermin than in India. We have not 
only almost every pest that our brethren in Europe have 
to contend with, but a host of others that are even far 
more dangerous; and not only this, but we are further 
handicapped by the fact that those speciea which are 
most dreaded by English gardeners, such as Thrips, 
Mealy Bug, Red Spider, Aphis and Scale, which with 
them are only developed at high artificial temperature, 
and consequently confine their depredations to plants grown 
under glass, where insects may always te a considerable 
extent be kept under control by fumigating, syringing, 
sponging, and the many other means employed for the 
purpose, in this eountry all these pests attack plants 
growing in the open air, where they are far more difficult 
to contend with, and which, if at all neglected, frequently 
get the upper hand and defy all efforts to exterminate 
them. An instance of this is given in aur correspondence 
columns of April 28th, where the writerstates that his entire 
collection of Crotons had been most severely damaged 
through some cause to him unknown, We have since had 





an opportunity of seeing the plants in question, and found 
them, fearfully infected with black thrips, certainly one of 
the worst insects with which we have to contend. Had our 
correspondent, however, taken proper measures as soon as 
this pest made its appearance, they could have been easily. 
checked, but having once obtained a good foot-hold, they 


‘would not disappear till their work of destruction was 
complete, 


But have they really disappeared at all? we 
are inclined to believe.thig is hardly possible; in all probabi- 
lity millions of eggs or larvea are hidden in the soil or se- 


_ereted on whatever leaves may be left, and will break forth 
again as soon as their incubation is complete. ‘We have 


such a wholesome dread of this unpleasant visitor that, 
were our correspondent to offer us a present of his whole 
collection in its present state, we should hesitate to accept. 
it, unless we were able to place the plants under quarantine 
fora month or two. Sonie writers maintain that insects 
are in every instance the effects of disease and not 
the cause, and although we cannot accept this as an invari- 
able rule, still there ts undoubtedly much truth in the 
assertion. One of the surest means of keeping plants clear 


of the ravages of insects ig to maintain them in a vigor- 


ous state of health, for itis always found that itis the 
weak sickly plants that are first affected when insects of 
any kind make their appearance. As an illustration of 
the fact that insects follow disease and do not precede it, 
we may mention the general idea that prevails in this 
country regarding the ravages of the white ant on vegeta- 
tion. We continually hear complaints, especially from 
residents in Mofussil districts, that Roses and other plants 
have succumbed to the attacks of this insect. But ts this 
really the case? We believe not; in every instance that has 
come under our notice we have invariably found that the 
plants were weak and sickly, and that they were suffering 
from root fungus or some other disease long before the 
ants commenced their depredations. This opinion coincides 
not only with the observations of Firminger and other 
Indian authorities, but also of Figuier, Smeathman and 
many eminent naturalists who have made the Termites their 
special study. It would be impossible for us to describe 
in detail the innumerable unwelcome visitors that are 
found in our gardens, but must content ourselves with 
briefly describing the most important of them—either 
insect, reptile, bird, or beast, and the most effective means 
that can be employed for their extirpation. We will 
commence with the insects, for these, though individually 
are generally so insignificant, collectively form some of the 
most poweriul enemies that we have to encounter. 


APHIDEs., : 


In this family there are supposed to be upwards of 
one hundred and fifty species ;- many of these, it is stated, 
confine their attention to one plant or family of plants, such 
as Aphis langera, better known as the ‘ American blight,” 
which restricts its operations exclusively to the apple tree, 
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and Aphis fabe, which is only found on the Broad 
Bean. Other species, however, are far more cosmopolitan 
in their ideas, and will attack almost anything that come 
within their reach. The most common of these is Aphis 
ros@, better known as green-fly or plant lice: These not only 
attack Roses, but almost any other plant on which they 
can effect a lodgement, and if neplected fora few days 
increase enormously. The young shoots of Roses and 
other trees all round their circumference for the length of 
upwards of a foot are often covered with this species ; they 
remain crowded against each other, and sometimes there 
are two layersofthem. If carefully observed, without mov- 
ing the plants, they will, to all appearance, be tranquil and 
inactive, they are however gradually, but surely, absorbing 
the vital powers of the plants, piercing with the point of 
their trunk the epidermis of the leaves or stalks and 
drawing from them the sap they contain. Infinitely 
small. as ia the proboscis of the plant louse, when 
there are thousands of these creatures crowded on the 
stems or leaves of a plant it must evidently suffer. The 
enormous rate at which the aphis family increase under 
favourable circumstances seéms almost incredible. “Bon- 
net, a celebrated naturalist, gives the results of experi- 
ments made by him to prove how rapid is the multipli- 
cation of aphides; he says:—‘ A single female produces 
generally 90 young ones ; at the second generation these 
30 produces 8,100, these give a third generation which 
amounts to 729,090 insects; these in their turn 
become 65,610,000; the fifth generation consisting of 
590,490,000 will yield a progeny of 53,142,100,000; 
at the; seventh we shall thus have 4,782,789,000,000 ; 
and the eighth will give 441,461,010,000,000. This 
immense number increases immeasurably when there are 
eleven. generations in the space of a year. Fortunately 
a great many carnivorous insects wage fierce war against 
the plant lice and destroy immense numbers of them. 
Thus they are held in check, and kept from multiplying 
inordinately,” 

Smee in his comprehensive work, My Garden, in 
discussing thia subject, says :—“ We are in the habit of 
looking to astronomy for numbers beyond the capacity 
of man to realize, but the multiplication of Aphides 
afford a more astounding illustration. To represent the 
number of the progeny of one of these creatures for the 
apace of one year, thirty-six figures placed in a row 
would be required. As the distance in miles between 
the earth and the sun is represented by only eight fizures, 
and as seventeen figures would represent the number of 
A phides ‘required to form a line between the same bodies, 
we may form 9 kind of indefinite vision of. the immensity 
of. the power of multiplication possessed by Aphides, 
and have a dim idea of the rapid manner in which they 
can cover vegetation when they appear.” 

In Europe there are several instances on record in 
which swarms of these insects, frequently miles in length 
and breadth and sufficiently dense to obscure daylight, 
have been observed. We are not.aware if any similar 
occurrence has been noted by daylight in this country, 
but in Calcutta and the surrounding districts each year, 
just at the setting in of the north-east monsoon, we have 
& very similar phenomena, At this period, for several nights 
in succession, the air is filled with a species of Aphide, 
these are particularly attracted by any artificial light, 
and in the vicinity of street gas lamps the crowd is 
frequently ao dense as almost to obscure the light. This 


— 





attraction leads them to their own destruction, for the heat- 


_ed air surrounding the lamps proves fatal to them, and 


in the mornings following these visitations they frequent- 
ly cover the ground toa depth of two or three inches for 
several feet around each lamp. On one occasion, some two 
or three years since, they appeared in such numbers as to 
stop the performances in our local Theatres. Whether 
these myriads migrate at night only it is difficult to say. 
We can hardly think that such is the case: probably 
the stream is a continuous one, but in the daytime they 
fly at a height beyond the power of human viston. Where 
these immense shoals come from, and whither bound, 
seems clouded in obscurity. It is a strange fact, however, 
that in their migrations they have never been known to 
attack vegetation. It is very fortunate for us that such 
is the case, otherwise we should have as much cause to 
dread their visitations as that of a flight of locusts, 
Innumerable recipes have been recommended for the 
destruction of green-fly, some of them, unfortunate! 

proving just as effective in destroying the plants aa th 
insects with which they are infected, in the handa of an 
inexperienced operator. In the use of insectitudes we must 
always take into consideration the constitution and nature 
of the plants to be operated upon: with hard-wooded 
plants bia well mpened growth we may use them 
much stronger than with those of a succulent nature, 
or where the wood is young and tender. With the former 
class of plants one application may thoroughly overcome 
our enemy, but with the latter it may be necessary to 
give three or four weak dressings at intervals of a week 
or ten days. The following are some of the most reliable 
remedies than can be employed for eradicating this pest. 


I. Soft Soap and Tobacco.—Dissolve one pound of soft 
soap in three gallons of water, and when cool add one 
quart of strong tobacco water. Small plants in pots should 
be immersed in the mixture, bottom upwards, and held in 
it for a minute or two, taking care that the soil is not also 
submerged. When taken out allow them tostand about ten 
minutes, after which syringe with clear water till every 
insect has disappeared. Plants in the ground, or such as 
are too large to be dipped, should be thoroughly syringed 
with the mixture and afterwards with clean water. 


IT. Sulphur mixture—Four ounces sulphur, four 
ounces powdered tobacco, four ounces quicklime, and eight 
ounces of soft soap in three gallons of water. This is only 
suited for hard-wooded plants, which should be weil 
syringed with the mixture and then allowed to remain for 
twenty-four hours, after which they must be thoroughly 
cleansed with water. 


“TIL Seda and Aloes—~An American horticultural 
journal gives the. following preparation as sure death to 
the green-fly, as well as many other insects that infest 
house plants:—-Dissolve 2 lbs. of washing soda and 1 oz. 
of bitter aloes, and when cold add one gallon of water. 
Dip the plants into this solution and lay them on their 
sides for a short time, and the insects will drop off. Syr- 
inge the plants with clean, tepid water, and return them 
to the house. This mixture proves to be an effectual 
remedy for vermin on wall trees and hard-wooded plants 
of robust habit, but injures soft-wooded plants and tender 
newly-grown shoots of all plants. | 


IV. Tobacco Powder.—This is one of the most certain 
remedies than can be employed for the destruction of green- 
fly. Procure ordinary country grown tobacco, dry tho- 
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roughly and then pulverize as finely as possible ; procure 
acommon powder puff ora cook’s flower dredger, and 
after having first damped the plants, dust the powder 
freely over the stems and leaves. The plants should be 
thoroughly syringed about. twenty-four hours after the 
application of the powder. 


V. Tobacco Water.—Takes ponnd of the strongest 
tobacco leaves, boil them for half an hour in a gallon of 
water, then strainand add half a pound of Gum Arabic 
and boil ates till this is thoroughly dissolved ; when cvol 
add six gallons of clear water. This should be used in the 
same way as No. 1, but the plants must remain for about 
six hours before being syringed. The object in adding 
gum isto insure its adhering to the insects. 

Nos, IV. and V. are recommended to the uninitiated in 
preference to the others; they are not only cheaper but are 
rarely injurious to plants even when used in excess. 


AMERICAN Biicrt, 


"Fhe American Blight (Aphis Langera or Kriesoma | 


Mait) is, we believe, entirely unknown in this country. 
ANTS. 


‘We next come to one of the most troublesome of all in- 
seet families, and one of which this country has a vast 
number of species. Ants, black, red, brown, ashy or yel- 
low. Ants, omnivorous, carnivorous and graminivoroua, 
abounding -in every district that is not actually a swamp. 
Fortunately for the gardener this ‘is not one of those pests 
that seem to have been sent into the world exelusively for 
his edification, or rather we should say mortification. 
Ants distribute their favors equally amongst all classes of 
society, finding a congenial home either in a:‘mud hovel or 
4 mansion, although it must be admitted that the richer 
the food available the greater the attraction for them. The 
following methods of destroying antaare given in Quin’s 
Garden Receipts :— 


_Bones.—An effectual way of destroying ants in places 
where boiling water cannot be used is to lay half-picked 
bones about. These will soon be covered with ants, 
and can then be thrown into a vessel of boiliny water, 
after. which they should be again laid down to attract 
a fresh batch of victims. By persisting in the use of 
this trap @ house will be completely cleared of ants in a 
short time ; the sooner, of course, in proportion to the 
number of bones employed. | 


Camphor.—Ilf the ants have formed their nest at the 
root ofa plant, pour upon them a quart orso of warm 
water, in which a piece of camphor, the size of 4 Hazel 
nut, has been steeped. This thoroughly destroys them, 
and is not the least injurious to the plant. 

Chaik.—To prevent ants from climbing trees serape the 
bark in a ring about 2 in. wide around the tree ; then take a 
a of chalk and rub it on the ring all round till no green 

ark can be seen. The moment the ants’ feet touch the 
chalk it offers no solid footing, and they fall back, not one 
being able toascend. A chalk mark, at least haifan inch in 
breadth, around the upper edge of sugar barrels, boxes, 
&e., will not admit one ant into the interior. ‘Ihe same 
mark drawn on the edges of shelves will also prevent the 
approach of an ant. The chalk mark must, of course, 
be perfectly continuous. | 


flower-pot Trap.—Suppose a colony of ants to be com- 
Inencing operations on @ lawn, it is an easy matter to trap 


them all by placing o large empty flower-pot, with the 
hole stopped, overit. The ants will build up into the pot, 
and in a short time it may be lifted with a shovel and car- 
ried away and dropped into a vessel of water, which will 
make an end of them.. 


Flowers of Sulphur —Flowers of sulphur are very use- 
ful in checking ants where boiling water cannot be used. 


Gaa Tar,.— When ants make a run up the stem of a fruit 
tree, a line of gas tar all round will puta stop to their 
progress, and do no harm to the tree. 


Guano.—It is not general y known that fresh Peruvian 
guano will drive ants from any-spot, however firm a 
hold they may have obtained on it. 


Mortar.—Make a mortar bed of their nest, stirring the 
ants in with the mud until their nest becomes a mass of 
mortar, which may then be removed. 


Petrolewum.—Pouring of a little petroleum upon their nest 
every few days will effectually kill or banish ants. Par- 
affin oil, benzoline, and kerosene are also very effective. 


Quassta,-—The following mixture has been found suc- 
cessful :—Four ounces of quassia chips, boiled for ten 
minutes in a gallon of water, dissolving in the liquid while 
cooling 4 o2..of soft soap.. 7 


Quickiime.— Perhaps as good a way as any of extermi- 
nating a nest of ants is to dig the nest open and flood it 
with a kettle of boiling water. Ifa bushel of quicklime 
be then thrown in and the earth replaced, the colony will 
be broken up, and the few ants left will seek other 
quartera. : ) 


Raw Meat.—A very effectual plan of getting rid of ants 
is to place raw meat in dishes or veasels of any kind about 
places which they infest, and as they prefer that kirid of 
food to any other, they surround it in thousands. Boiling 
water is then poured upon them, and this, if persistently 
applied, with the bait above recommended, willin time 
effect 2 good riddance, 


Soft Soap and Potash.—In the “ Revue Horticole,” 
September 1870, the following method of destroying or 
banishing ants is described as having proved quite auc- 
cessful :—Take 2 oz. of soft soap, 1 tt. of potash, and 24 
pints of water. Boil the whole together for some time, stir- 
ring the ingredients oceasionally. The liquor may then 
be allowed to cool. With a puinted stick or dibble make 
holes here and there in the soil infeated by the ants, at 
# safe distance from any plants which may be growing 
there, to avoid any chance of their roots being injured by 
the mixture (although this is doubttul), and fill the holes 
once or twice with the oe. By this means M. 
de Forghet was completely successful in clearing his 
Melon beds of these troublesome insects. 


Sweet Qil.—Fill smal! phials two-thirds with water, 
and add sweet or any other oil to float on the water to 
within § in. of the top. Plunge these upright in the 
ground, leaving only 4 in. standing out, near the nest 
orruns of the ants. The ants will come fora sip and 
go home to die. No insect can exist with oil stopping 
up tts spiracles or breathing pores. 


Treacled Sponge.—In houses and other places where hot 
water cannot be poured on the soil without danger to the 
plants, pieces of coarse sponge dipped in diluted treacle 
will form a most effectual trap. The ants will crowd into 
the sponge, which should be taken up from time to time 
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and thrown into a vessel of boiling water. Thick treacle 
spread on pieces of brown paper is also very effective; 
they get entangled in the mass when sucking it, and their 
bodies may be swept off the edges at different times till 
the nests are much thinned of them. 


Varieus.— Turpentine, gas-water, lime-water, a decoction 
of Elder leaves, chloride of lime, and chloralum, dissolved 
in water, soot, wood ashes, soap-suds, tar, paraffin oil, and 
benzoline, have also been recommended. 


Water.—If the ants’ nest should be in a pot amongst 
the roots of a plant, the best way 18 to immerse the pot 
and plant in cold water, and let it stand for five or six 
hours, by which timejthe ants will all be drowned and 
their eggs destroyed. One of the most simple and 
effectual ways to destroy ants is to pour boiling water on 
the nests at night, but in those cases where boiling water 
cannot be applied, recourse must be had to some other 
remedy. 


Yellow Prussiate of Potash.—Y ellow prussiate of potash 
(ferrocyanide ), 1 diachm; raspings of quassia, 1 drachm; 
sugar in sufficient quantity to forma syrup. The ants 
are _ to devour this greedily aud die almost imme- 
diately. 

It sae be borne in mind that in applying any of the 
above remedies, it may be necessary to repeat the dose 
several times. The ant is extremely tenacious of life, and 
is one of the “ die-hards” of the insect world. Not oul 
this, but during the breeding season, as instinct leads it 
to carry off its eggs to a place of safety the moment that 
danger threatens, the immediate neighbourhood of the 
nest must therefora be looked after, a3 well as the nest 
itself. When the ants are caught alive they must be at 
once carried away toa distant spot, and either burnt or 
drowned, 





THE CROTON, 


Since the publication of the letter from our esteemed 
correspondent I, H. 8., which appeared in our issue of 
March 30th, we have been favoured with communications 
from all parts of India suggesting the advisability of our 
publishing a descriptive list of all the varieties of Crotons 
now cultivated in this country. There is no questioning 
the fact that a considerable amount of confusion does 
exist in the nomenclature of this family, nor is this sur- 
prising when we take into consideration that there are 
now upwards of three hundred known kinds. Even 
amongst flowering plants, when a family attains such 
huge proportions, there is invariably a great degree of 
similarity amongst many of the varieties, and with foliage 
plants this fact must necessarily be more noticeable, for 
in these the range of colours and variation in form is 
naturally more restricted. 

The Cioton still maintains its position as the favourite 
plant among amateurs in most parts of India, and till some 
worthy rival for public favour can be found, it will pro- 
bably continue the plant of plants. Many others have 
endeavoured to come into the front rank, such as Orchids, 
Ferns, Dracesnas, Dieffenbachias, Anthuriums, Caladiums, 
and Begonias, but the majonty of these are either too 
difficult to grow successfully, or too slow in attaining 
maturity to suit the proverbial impatience of amateur 
gardeners, The Croton, however, like all good things, is in 
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a fair way of being overdone. Year after year brings us 
hosts of new varieties, and the ery is “ still they come.” 
If these were all really improvements on existing species, 
they would be hailed with delight, but the truth must be 
confessed : the appetite of the amateur must be appeased, 
even if at his own cost, new varieties must be had for him, 
consequently new names arecontinually being brought 
before the public, some good, some indifferent, and many 
really worthless, Nor does it stop here; we have to put 
up with old friends not with new faces, but with new 
names, For instance, there isa good old variety that 
came from Australia to Calcutta about 1879 under a 
certain name ; in 1881 it was introduced in Belgium under 
another cognomen; in 1&82 in London it was again 
rechristened, and finally in 1883 was sent out by another 
Belgian firm under a new synonym. In the same way 
most of the best old varieties have been introduced at 
various times under more than one name ; for instance, 
Challenger, synonym Imperator ; Variabilis, synonym 
Faicaius ; Princess of Wales, synonym Gilortosus ; 
Triumphans, synonym Harwoodianus ; Mutabitis, syno- 
hym Princeps. 

To make the proposed list as complete as possible we 
must invite the co-operation of those of our readers and 
correspondents who take an interest in the subject. It 1s 
our intention to arrange the same in alphabetical order, 
giving the synonyms of those species that are known under 
more than one name. In this way, we believe, it will be 
found a ready means of reference, and will enable every 
grower to see at a glance if he preg any varieties not 
enumerated by us, or any of the older forms under 
synonyms other than those mentioned. 

When such is the case we shall be glad to receive a 
full description of the variety or varieties in question, or 
matured leaves of the same, and the names under which they 
are known, or, if unnamed,the source from whence procured. 
The facts thus obtained we shal} publish in a supplement- 
ary list on the completion of the series. By this means 
we hope tobe able to compile a complete synopeis of this 
family, that will form a reliable guide to the uninitiated 
amateur, and be the means of preventing many of the vex- 
ations and disappointments now encountered by those 
who rush blindly at every supposed novelty that 1s intro- 
duced. 

The descriptions given we have taken, when possible, 
from the catalogues of the firm who sent out the parii- 
cular variety. These, asa rule, are very accurate; and 
although, as may well be expected when wn under 
entirely different treatment, and subject to climatic changes 
to which they sre not accustomed in Europe, some varie- 
ties do not nearly come up to what is expected of them 
from the descriptions given, but om the other’ hand there 
are many kinds that more than ‘fulfil the promises made 
for them by their sponsors. 








Ghitortal Hotes. 


It has been computed that the raising of thirty bushela of wheat 
to the acre wil! remove from the land 61 lb. of nitrogen, 24 Ib. of 
phosphoric acid, and 37 lb. of potash. ‘This, it is submitted, could 
be replaced by 60 Ib. of sulphate of ammonia, 171 lb, of super- 
phosphate of lime, and 70 ib. of chloride of potassium. 
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Rep paint may be made very useful in a small way, eapecially 
in making conspicuous sucli small articles as are able to be lost. 
The handlea of trowels, weeding-forks, pruning-knives, and all 
such small implements, if painted bright red, may be very readily 
found if dropped in the grass or otherwise mislaid. 





It is singular that the oil expressed from the seeds of the castor- 
oil plant should have been used by the ancients, including the 
Jews, as one of their pleasantest oils for burning, and for several 
domestic uses, though its mediciual virtues were unkoown, The 
modern Jews use this oil by the name of oil of kiki for their 
Sabbath lamps, it being one. of the five kiuda of oil their traditions 
allow them to burn ou auch occasions, | 





Improvep Mreruop or Preserving Woop.—The improved 
French method of preserving wood by the application of lime is 
found te work well. The plan is to pile the planks in a tank, and 
to put over alla layer of quicklime, which is gradually siaked 
with water. Timber for mines requjres about a week to bea 
thoroughly impreguated, and other wood more or less time accord- 
ing to its thickness. ‘Tle material acquires remarkable consiatence 
and hardness, it is stated, on being subjected to thia simple process, 
and the assertion ia made that it will never rot. Beech-wood 

repared in this way for hammers, and other tools for ironwork, is 

ound to acquire the hardness of oak, without parting with any of 
ita well-known elasticity or toughness, and it also laste longer. 


Da | 


Hracinrus.-The double hyacinth is almost a creature of the 
last two hundred years, and all the older flowers are blue, purple 
er white in the illustrations to the works of Dodoens, for example, 
or John Gerarde. The crimson, the carmime, and the tender yellow 
tints which now make hyacioths so prized among spring flowers, 
are new, In about the year 1680 Peter Voorhelm,a Dutch grower 
of single hyacinths, who had carefully weeded out any plants that 
showed a tendency to become double, fell ill, aud during his 


sicknesa several double seedlings showed themselves, and assumed: 


so much beauty that Voorhelm bad not the heart, when he re- 
covered, to kill them. He found his tenderness to the double 
liyacinths pay very well, for bulbs of them soon began to sell for 
one thonsanud florins and two thousand florins in tbe same country 
which had just recovered from the tulip mania. 


Di 


GRAFTING-Wax.—This, says a writer in the Farmer, is the 
formula for making liquid grafting-wax. It was kept a secret and 
sold at a high price for a long time, All who have used it speak 
of it as being the best preparation for covering wounds in trees 
which has ever been discovered. Melt one pound of common resin 
over a gentle fire, add one ounce of beef-tallow, and stir well ; cool 
a little, and mix with it a tablespoonful of spirits of turpentine, 
and then add seven ounces of 95-per-cent. alcohol. The alcohol 
will cool it so rapidly that it will be necessary to put 1f again on 
the fire, stirring it constantly and with the utmost care, to prevent 
the alcohol from getting inflamed. To avoid this, the best way 
is to remove from the fire when the lump commences to meit, and 
atir and repeat until the whole is a homogeneous mass, similur 
to honey. It should be pat on with a painter's brush, After a 
few days’ exposure to the atmosphere in a thin coat, it becomes aa 
hard as stone and impervious to water and air. 





Norsery-Grounps In Great Barrrain.—Of land used by 
nursersmen for growing trees, shrubs, &c., England possesses 
10,029 acres; Surrey has 1.36] acres; Yorkshire, 923 acres ; 
Kent, 646 acres; Cheshire, 525 acres; Derbyshire, Essex. 
Hertfordshire, Middlesex, and Sussex, each between 400 and 
500 acres; Devon, Lancashire, and Worcestershire, each between 
300 and 400 acres; Cumberland, Gloucestershire, Somerset, and 
Staffordshire, each between 200 nod 3800 acres ; and the rest of 
the English counties less than 200 acres each. Scotland contains 
1,740 acres of nursery-lands, Edinburgh having 526 acres, 
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Aberdeenshire 182 acres, Dumfriesshire 185 acres, Forfarshira 
107 acres, Perthshira 100 acres, and other counties less than 10 
acres each. Wales contains a total of 323 acres. - 





Fioatina Metron Garbens.—In the beautiful Valley of Cash- 
mere, nmong the Himalayan Mountains, lies a lovely lake called 
Dal. Fioating about on its surface, sometimes carried by the winds 
from one end of tha lake to the other, are numerous small islands 
on which grow the finest Cucumbers and the most luscious Melons 
known, ‘The way in which these floating gardens are monde is 
very curious. All about the main sliwres of the lake grow quanti- 
ties of Reeds, Sedges, and Water Lities, When these grow very 
thickly together people eut them from the roots which hold them 
near the shore, ‘The leaves of the plants are then spread out over 
the stems, making a sort of trestle-work to support the soil with 
which it is next to be covered. After this has been dona tha seeds 
are planted and the floating garden is left to care for itaelf until 
the fruits are ready for picking —"St. Vicholas,” 





Over-DecoRaTionN.—The external decoration of buildings lias 
been overdone since the Gothic revival; as much carved foliage, 
for instance, is often found on a modern hotel aa would have 
sufficed for half-a-dozen Medisval cathedrals. It is the natural 
tendency of ravivals to go to excess in the use of things good 
in themselves, and this kind of excess in decoration, which 
external architecture psople ara beginning to recognise sa a 
mistake, and as involving a certain degree of bad taste, seems to 
be now extending iteelf to interior decoration. It is not suffi- 
ciently borne in mind that ote of the great sources of decorative 
effect is contrast; not only contrast of coluur, but contrast 
between plain surfaces and decorated surfaces. At present there 
seems to be too great a tendency to make every available surface 
throughout a bouse an occasion for decoration of a more or less 
elaborate description; to let nothing alone. There is a sense of 
& profusion about a house thus treated which is rich in effect, no 
doubt, but which also becomes a little cloying to the eye and the 
mind, We fiud in a dwelling thus treated designs on the window- 
glass, and over all the walls and ceilings of every room; the doors 
have conventional vegetation iu bright colours over-runoning the 
panels; decorative carpets are on the floors, of many hues; 
decorative china is placed in every available place; and each piece 
of furniture constitute a separate study in decoration, The result 
isnot unfrequently to produce a spotty effect and a want of reposa 
which is at variance with the best taste in decoration.“ Builder” 


A FIPTY-FIVE DAY TRIP TO AUSTRALTA.—As will be seen in 
another column, Thos, Cook and Son announce a special trip’ 
from India to Australia, and return within fifty-five days. This 
should attract those who cannot spare more time, and yet are 
anxious to spend their holiday to the best advantage. For those 
in search of health, with only limited time at their command, we 
heartily recommend this sea voyage to the Southern hemis- 
phere. A representative of the firm will accompany the party 
and relieve the tourist of all the trouble of paying carriage hire, 
boat hire, hotel charges, and other incidental expenses, 





@riginal Articles. 





THE ROSE, 





Gnowine Roses In Pots, 


How rarely one meets with a good collection of pot roses in 
this country. Various reasons may be assigned for this : the first is, 
of course, the large amount of extra care and attention required 
to induce them to thrive satisfactorily as compared with - plants 
in the open ground. ‘T'he Rose ia certainly not an easy plant to 
cultivate successfully in pots, being liable to suffer from beat: 
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drought, damp, vermin, mildew and mismanagement, these enc- 
mies becoming doubly dangerous in unskilful bands. A Rose io tle 
open ground can draw ita own moisture, if there is any in the soil 
within two or three feet of the surface, but plants in pots are 
eutirely dependent on the discretion of tle grower for water, 
food and all essentials to its existence, failing any of witch, 
or receiving au excess of any, it is in danger of losing 
both its health aud beauty even if it continues to survive 
under bad treatment, The too frequent practice amongst our 
ignorant ative gardeners is just to pot the plants wm any 
ordinary garden soil, without any preparation whatever; after- 
wards, to give them a regular supply of water daily, whether 
the plants need it or not, imagiuing that ip so doing ha 
has done everything necessary for the well-being of the plant; as 
well might we expect any animal to thrive and do fis work satis- 
facturily if deprived of bis daily allowance of corn ; for the Rose is 
a gross feeder, and if not frequently supplied with a liberal diet 
in the shape of liquid manure and occasioual top dressings of 
prepared soil, it can never be induced to bloom freely or continus 
long in good health. Auvother mistake frequently made is to 
grow the plants in pots much too large for them. ‘This certainly 
tends teoinduce the plants to grow with greater vigour, bub 
unfortunately at the coat of sacrificing all the flowers we look 
so anxiously for. A leadiug English Rosarian writes on this 
subject in the Garden as follows: “ Accepting the principle of 
giving more root roon when the plants most veed tt, and only 
when they need it, it follows that, while some sorts of Roses 
might need shifting once a year, and not always that; others, 
such as the evergrowing evergreen Tea Roses, might need to be 
shifted two-or three times a year. This brings ua to the extent 
of the shifts; anything like the one-shift system would prove 
fatal to Roses in pota {it is this system which is generally adopted 
in India}; on the contrary the shifts should be as small as 
practicable from a4-iach toa 5-inch or 6-inch, from the latter 
to a 7-inch, 8-inch, or 9-inch, and so on, An incli, or at most 
two inches ata time, is amply sufficient. This slow progressive 
enlargement of root room ma the whole mass of soil filled with 
roots; these also speedily reach the sides of tha pots aud produce 
that state of things known to cultivators as potbound; the effect of 
this on inflorescence ig well known to ull practical men, and it is 
no exaggeration to add that in the case of Roses a pot-bound plant 
of the same area will produce donble the number of flowers as oue 
with its roots in free and loose seil. Itis not easy to explain the 
reason of this, but the fact uo one can doubt who is familiar with 
the cuitivation of Roses and other plants in pots.” 

As to food and water, Roses in pots and out of them are gross 
feelers and great drivkers. Jn pots both of these qualities seam 
intensified by the limited area of their feeding quarters and drink- 
ing cisterns. However rich the soiliu which they are potted, its 
.fecding properties are scon éxhausted by the roots or washed out 
by the water; heuce the necessity of rich solid top dressings and 
liberal applications of liquid manure. The former can hardly 
be too rich, the latter may easily be so, for the first are 
partly decomposed before comiug into contact with the feeding 
roots, the latter goes direct to, and if teo strong destroys or 
cripples them; weak and often, as soouas the Roses are in 
full growth, ehould therefore be the rule in regard to all liquid 
manures. Some of the best for pot Roses are those made of guano 
at the rate of two ounces to the gallon, or sheep, pigeon or cow 
manure. The pigeon mauure is the strongest, and needs to be 
used with caution, Either of the others, when thoreughly decom- 
posed, may also be used aa solid top dressings, either by themselves 
or mixed with equal parts of rich loam. Pot Roses should never 
be allowed to suffer from want of food or lack of water; the 
amount they use up when in full growth is very great. 
not, however, lie supposed that ail the water given is absorbed; 
it very quickly passes through, and the goil becomes dry, The 
amaller the pots relatively to the area of the plant, and the fuller 
the pot ig of roots, the more frequently must the plant be watered. 
Over-watering is, however, equally or more injurious than under- 
watering, aud it is needful to steer clear of both extremes. 
Roses in pots are also much benefited by overhead syringing, 
especially towards evening, as these prove a capital substitute 
for heavy dews or rains aud also tend to keep the foliage 
clean. : 


Tt must 


Prorer Compost ror Por Roses, 


Volumes almost have been written on this anhject. Every 
kind of manure bas been rcommended, such aa blood, bones 
niglit-soil, pigeon manure, malt-combs, ete, etc., until not a few: 
have turned away in disgust from rose-growing because of the’ 
upsavoriness of the prescribed aids to growth. Now there is 
no denying that tle Rose in full vigour of growth is what is cajled 
a gross feeder, and it is politic not to enquire too nicely at times 
about tha sort of tabie it has dined or supped at. Itis hard to 
define the best soil for roses, but it is agreed on all sides that they 
delight in rich turfy loam from auy old pasture, especially if 
it has been frequeutiy grazed by sleep; if tha soilis of a clayey 
nature all the better. Soil should be collected at least siz 
months before it is required for use. April or May is the best 
time, as by laying through a rainy season the fibrous matter 
would oS ey decomposed, The surface of the pasture selec- 
ted should be pared off to a depth of four or six iuchas and 
piled in convenient heaps, with the turf downwards, to a height 
of three or four feet; if very dry, water should be freely added 
to encourage a slight fermentation; the whole mass shouid be 
turned over at least once a month, ia fact the oftener the bet- 
ter, hud the sooner it will be ready for use. All this can be 
easily done by residents in the Mofussil or suburban districts, 
but few living in towns have either the necessary space available, 
or would care to go to the expense of bringiug it from a long: 
distance, In such cases we must make the best possible use of 
whatever soil is at our command, and endeavour to tha best of our 
ability to add whatever may be lacking to make it fit for our 
purpose, 

Kut in starting Roses in pota no gross food is needed; they will 
start ahd make more roots in less time in a good loam than in any 
other nostrum whatever, Should it not ba sufficiently light, add a 
fourth part of silver sand. The roots will grip hold of such a goil 
with avidity, and fill it full of fibre as if by magic; whereas they 
often sulk and turn away from rich composts consisting of a third or 
& half of manure, night-sot!, bullock’s blood, etc. Charred refuse, 
or earth, may also be used as the plants advance in growth, aud 
even a third or a fourth of well decomposed strong manure, Bone 
dust, hoof-parings, and horu-shavings bave also been used ag 
composts fur Roses; these may be sparingly used for the second or 
subsequent shifts, but at first the great olject is to get many roots 
of moderate strength rather than fewer and stronger ones, and hence 
fibry, moderately rich porous loam is tle best compost for potting 
up Roses. As soon as the roots show freely through tlhe side of the 
balls shift into larger pots, taking @are however not to overpot 
Roses on this their first or any subsequent shifts, for, as befora 
remarked, Roses, like most other plants in pots, invariably flower 
freest when partially pot-bound. 


How to Por Roszs, 


Potting is too frequently looked upon asa very trifling matter 
that can be done by any malee or gardener without supervision. 
Ou the contrary, however, itis one of the most importaut opera- 
tions 1a the garden, it being what may be termed the starting 
point either to success or failure. For iustance, many plauts 
require to be planted as lightly as possible in the soil, others 
require a medium decree of firmuess, and with many, agaiu, it is 
imposstbla to pot too firmly; and, if this is not observed, plants 
will never thrive satisfactory. 

Having selected tle proper size of pote for the plants tobe 
chauged, which should not be mere than two or threa inches 
larger thau those in which they had been growiug, fill up with 
about one-fourth of broken crockery or potsherds; then cover this 
with about two inches of soil, shake the plant ont of the old pot, 
geutly pressing the ballof earth so as to loosen it, place the 
plaut in the centre of the large pot, taking care sot to injure 
the fibrous roots, fill iu soil carefully all round, and having 
armed yourself with a flat-headed stick, ram down the earth 
all round ag hard as asphalte; then put in more and ram down 
again tll the pot is completely filled; theu stake firmly and give 
a copious supply of water, placing the plants iu a shady situation 
for a few days, 


SELECTION UF VARIETIES FOR PoTs. 


To grow pot Roses successfully, we cannot take varieties indis- 
criminately as is too frequently done in this country, the conse- 
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quence of which is the long reed-like stems with peruaps not a 


leaf on them for three or four feet of their growth that we so often 
see in gardens. The great aim in growing pot Itoses should be to 
produce plants ofa dwarfand bushy habit, well clothed with 
foliage, and, of course, to flower freely, All thia may be attained 
by careful pruning and a judicions selection of varieties, provided, 
of course, that all the other points im their cultivation are property 
attended to. The Tea Roses, hybrid teas, and hybrid China 
roses are all well adapted for pet cuiture, thease being all dwarf 
in habit and flowering very freely ; but unfortunately amongst 
these there is not that diversity of colour that is so dear to the 
heart of every true lover of the Rose; for although these 
will supply us with every shade of white, blush, yellow, apricot, 
salmon, and pale pink, it is to tha hybrid-perpetuals that we 
must turn for all the more glowing and brilliant shades of colour. 
Unfortunately amougst these there are many of such an extremely 
vigorous habit of growth as to totally unfit them fer growing 
in pots. The following selection of fifty varieties belonging to this 
family may, however, be depended upon to produce satisfactory 
results if properly treated. Thia list includes many of the finest 
varieties in cultivation. Ju a future article we hope to givea 
full description of them, 


Alfred Colomb 

A. K. Williams 
Antotue Ducher 
Baron de Bonstettan 
Baroness Rothschild 
Beauty of Waltham 
Boule de Niege 
Charles Lefevre 
Ventifolia rosea 
Comtesse d'Oxford 
Due de Rolian 

Duke of Edinburgh 
Duchess of Ediuburch 
Dr. Audry 

Dupuy Jamain 

Duke of Wellington 
Edouard Morreeu 
Etienne Levet 

Elie Morel 
Exposition de Brie 
Ferdinand de Lesseps 
Frangois Michelon 
General Jacquimtiot 
Horace Vernet 
Hippolyte Jamain 


John Hopper 

Jules Margottin 

Jolin Stuart Mills 

La France 

Le Havre 

Louise Van Houtte 
Louia Dora 

Marie Baumann 
Marechal Vaillant 

Marie Rady 

Mudme Clemence Joigneaux 
Mdine Hippolyte Jainain 
Mdme Victor Verdier 
Mdime Tierese Levet 
Monsieur E, ¥, Teas 
Monsieur Noman 

Mr. Charles Wood 
Prince Camille de Rohan 
Princess Maury of Catnbridge 
Reynolds Hole 

Sir Garnet Wolseley 
Sultan of Zanzibac 
Vietor Verdier 

Pierra Notting 

Xavier Olibo 


Resting Purrop, 


One of the greatest difficulties to contend with in the cultiva- 
. tion of the Rose in pots is to give the plauts a certain period of 
rest, 30. as to ensure a thorough ripening of the wood, without 
which jt ishopeiess to expect a satisfactory praduction of fluwers, 
In acold climate, where the plant remaing in a dormaut state 
througiout the winter, this object is thereby attained, but bere 
where the plants ave always more or Jess in au excited state, we 
must necessarily resort to artificial means. At the eud of the 
rainy season remove all the soil from the pots toa depth of from 
three to six inches (according to the size of the pots) so that the 
roots are fully exposed to the sun, and withheld water entirely for 
at least ten days or a fortnight, after which re-pot those that may 
require a shift, givivg the others a top dressing of mauure mixed 
With an equal quantity of rich loam, water must then be supplied 
freely, and as soou as the plants show signs of starting into growth 
prune them as may be required. 


PRUNING, 


Probably more Pot Roses are entirely spoiled by injudicious 
pruning than from any other cause. The usual course is to prune 
andsimply to allow them afterwards to grow in whatever form they 
may choose to take. Ou their own roote, iu genial soil, they 
yearly acquire strength such as necessitates, at the time of annual 
Pruving, the specimens being allowed to get to a larger size, 
especially in height, the result of which is that the strong shoots, 
from which the greater portion of the flowers are produced, grow 
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to a considerable height, at which point most of the blooms are 
borne, leaving the planta comparatively thin and bare at the 
base, Although itis auything but desirable to train Rosea in 
a way that gives any approach to formality, still such an 
arrangement of the shoots may with advantage be employed 
og will keep them well furnished with a fair proportion of vigorous 
growth aud full-sized flowers down to the pot, at Which point the 
plant should have the greatest breadth, gradually tapering up to 
the top. At the time of pruniug, orsoon after growth haa com- 
meuced, a portion of the strongest shoota should be bent dowa 
and tied out horizontally over the edge of the pot; this is exsily 
effected by fastening a atout wire just beneath the rim, to which the 
branches may be tied. The remaining growths should be shortened 
back to different lengths, toassume the position such as will lay 
the groundwork for the specimen which later on will be clothed 
with foliage and flowers. The central branches, according to the 
more ar less stroug-growing erect habit of the variety, may 
require a few aticks to hold them in their places, but the whole of 
such supports will be effectually hid by the foliage, and no trim 
outline should be attempted. | 


THE ZEPHYR FLOWERS. 


Of the larga number of species of bulbous plants that hava 
been introduced into this conutry, there are fow genora that have 
withstood the vicissitudes of our climate and eewuited themselves 
so satisfactorily as the Zephyrauthes or Breeze Flowers. Although 
it ig scarcely more than twenty years since most of the varieties 
were first cultivated in this country, they have now become one of 
the most common ornaments in our gardens; this is of course ow- 
ing to the fact that the bulbs muitiply so exceedingly fast, so 
much so, that to ensure the best resulta they require to be lifted 
and transplanted yearly. In Europe most of the varieties are 
grown as pot planta under glass, but all of them will grow hera 
iu the opeu air in almost auy situation. They ara admirably 
adapted for edgings to pathways, but for this purpose they should 
be employed with some other evergreen plant. We have for some 
years used tllemasa back line to Alternanthera paronchyoides, 
and also to fresine Herbstit with good effect. The foliage dies down 
at the end of the rainy season and does not re-appear till the end of 
February, when the first flowers are produced. If carefully looked 
after they will bloom at least three or four times during the year. 
A writer in the Garden gives the following interesting deserip- 
tion of the various species belunging te this family. . 

“This beautiful genus, which bas not inaptly been termed the 
Crocus of America, includes about fourteen species, the geocra- 
phical range of which extends from the meadows of Virginia through 
Mexten, the West ludies, Peru, Chili, and Buenos Ayres, those 
growing nearest the equatorial line occurring relatively at the great- 
estelevation. ‘They are low-growing, bulbous plants, with linear 
leaves which appear in spring with or before the blossoms, and 
solitary (or occasionally two) white or rosy pink Crocus-like six-pet- 
ulled flowers, which are often large and handsome. By some 
botanists, Zephyranthes is regarded as a section of Amaryllis, from 
which it ditfers in the one-flowered scape and in one or two techni- 
cal details, Several species are in cultivation, of the best of 
which we give a description, They require rest during the 
winter, and at that seasun are best kept dry, being 
planted out in the full sun in very asnudy soil. They 
algodo wellio the greeuhouse, planted fouror six in a pot: 
They are increased by means of offsets. Botanists place them 
in two sections, inthe first of which the germen is stulked, while 
in the secoud it is sessile, 


Section A.—Germen stalked. 


ZePHYRANTHES ATamMAsCO ({Atamasco Lily).—This handsome 
plant, which is an old inmate of our gardens (having been culti- 
vated in England in 1680 by Mr. Charles Hatton) is a native of 
North America (Penusylvania, Carolina, Virginia, Florida, &c.), 
where it is a conspicuous ornament of damp places in woods and 
fields, presenting, when in flower, a very beautiful appearauce. It 
has linear, strap-shaped glossy leaves, which appear at the game 
time aa the blossoms, which they slightly exceed in height; the 
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blossoms are about 3 in. long, Lorne singly upon a scape 6 in, 
high; they are white within, the three outer segments of the 
perianth being striped with rose-colour. ‘hia species flowers 
from May to July, usuaily during the last-named month, It 
grows well in the open border, and increases rapidly by offsets, 
which should be removed and divided in the spring of every third 
or fourth year. 


Z. CARINATA.—This pretty species has linear, channeled, keeled 
leaves, which are reddish at the base. ‘The scape, which is 6 in. 
high, bears o delicate rosy flower 2 in. or 3in.in length, with 
obovate, oblong, pointed segtnents. It blossoms freely in the 
greenhouse if kept dry in winter, and should be grown in a light 
gauly loam. ‘This species is widely distributed in South America, 
_ from Mexico to Brazil, occurring also in Jamaica. The offsets 
diverge obliquely, so that their leaves pierce the ground at some 
distance from the parent, forming, as Herbert observes, te circle 
of satellites round it, as if the plant were stoloniferous (which is 
not, however, the case) instead of making a close tuft like striata, 
tubispatha, &. ” 


Z. TUBISPATHA,—This species has few linear green (sometimes 
rather glaucous) channeled leaves, about as long as.the spatle and 
as thick asa quill ; the scape has a bifid spathe, half as long as the 
pedicel, bearing a white, slightly fragrant flower, from 2 in, to 3 in. 
long, with lanceolate subequal segments, which are greenish betow; 
the tube is very short, somewhat rounded within by the bending of 
the filaments, It is a native of Antigua aud of the Blue Mountains 
of Jamaica, and is property a stove plant, requiring a sandy soil, 
reat in winter, and plenty of water in summer, A pretty pink 
hybrid waa obtaind by Herbert frnm ‘this species crossed by Z. 
carinata ; thig is sometimes met With in cultivation under the 
name of Z. Spoffurthiana. 


Z. Rosea-—This beautiful species lins bright green, narrow, 
requmbent leaves longer than the one-flowered scape; the flowers 
are of a bright rose-colour, erect, regular, and funnel-shaped. It is 
a native of the mountains of Cuba, -A variety, described as having 
only two leaves (and hence enlled bifolia) and a more robust scape, 
ia found in the woods of St. Domingo and Cayenne, . 


Section B.m=Germen seasile. A, 


Z. CANDIDA.—This very beautiful plant has, like the first, the 
advantage of being perfectly hardy; at least, so’ we learn from 
Dean Herbert, its original describer, who speaks with surprise of 
the fact that a plant which thrives in the hot valley of Lima 
should have stood with him out-of-doors unprotected for nine or 
ten years without ever entirely losing its leaves, It resists, he 
says, “the severest frosts of our usual winters, and has ripened its 
seeds with me after snow had lain upon them for three weeks, I 
have seen the quicksilver 15° below freezing point (Fahr.) without 
its losing more than the ends of its leaves.” 4 candida has linear 
fieshy, quite smooth, semi-cylindrical, Rush-like leaves, more than 
double the length of the scape ; the scape is about 4 in. high, slop- 
ing towards the sun, with a purplish spathe and handsome, brilli- 
ant white flowers, which are greenish at the base, and spread out 
widely in the sunshine, usually lasting only aday. It produces 
flowers in quick succession during August, September, and the 
beginning of October. Herbert says he has had seventy blos- 
soms expanded at once on a small patch of the plunts, This 
species is a native of Buenos Ayres, whiere it ig stated that the 
hanks of the River La Plata are 80 covered with it that it is 
understood that the river took its name (which means silver) 
from the profusion of these white flowers upon its shores. It is 
abundant in old gardens in the valley of Lima, where its blossoms 
attain a large size. Herbert mentions a variety from Buenos Ayres 
which has flowers externally suffused with red, and also a larger 
form from the same district, in which the blossoms are fully 3 in. 
across. This species increases rapidly by offsets, anc should be 
extensively cultivated. Herbert says there is “a little niystery . 
as to the expansion of its flowers. He lad seen them open quite 
flatin warm suushine, but nevertheless, in very cold, gloomy 
weather with a north wind, its blossoms were seen standing 
about three-quartera expanded at night; a few days afler, when 
the wind was south-west and warmer, the flowers were uot nearly 
so open even in the day, as if its expansion depended on the 
dryness of the atmosphere. It grows especially well in a warm 
sheltered border at the bottom of a south wall, 


Anotler species of this section (Z. sessilis) 1s sometimes met 
with iu cultivation. ‘Two varieties have been described (Z. vera- 
cunda and 4, striata) having slender leaves and white flowers 
more or less tinged with red on the outnide, st 


HINDOO PLANT LORE. 


_ Although in many of the older forma of religion, plants or trees 
of various kinds have been held up to veneration, there is pro- 
bably nd worship in which they play’so prominent a part ag in 
that of the Hindoos Most of us have andoubtedly seen members 
of this creed repeating their prayers on the banks of the Ganges 
or some other sacred river, and have perhaps watched them 
throw flowers of Balsams, Marigolds, Hibiscns or some other 
sacred plant into the water at regular intervals as they repeat 
incautations to the deitiea they worship. We are too apt to ridi- 
cule the profound ignorance displayed by these devotces of idolatry, 
but there is certainly one lesson that a scene of this kind shouid 
teach us, aud that is the unbounded faith these worshippers have 
in the efficacy of the means they employ to ensure their prayers 
being received by the mystic being ‘Ges address. The flowers 
employed ara not only held tobe sacred, but they are also sup- 
posed to act as messengers of grace, carrying the prayers of the 
worshippers on the bosom of the sacred river to the deity to whom 
they are addressed. It would-be impossible for us to enumerate 
ali the many plants that are held sacred, or the larga number 
of species of flowers that are employed in Hindoo worship, aa 
these vary considerably in different districts; tha following, 
lowever, are the best known in Bengal :— 


AKUNDA OR MupaR (Calatropis gigantea), a amall tree twelve to 
fifteen feet high, very common in Bengal: its flowers are of a pretty 
rose-purple colour, and have tha segments of the corolla bent 
downwards, flowers slightly scented. It is called Arca in Sanscrit, 
aud is held to be sacred-to Shiva. It forms one of the five darts 
with which the Indiau Ged of Love is supposed to pierce the 
hearts of young mortals, 


APARAJITA (Clitoria Ternatea)—One of the most common 
creepers in our gardens, the flowers ara borne in the axils of the 
leaves, and are of a beautiful bright blue colour. It is held to 
be sacied to Shiva. 


Asoca (Jonesia Aeoca),—A very handsome indigenous tree, in 
Appearance somewhat resembling Ambierstia nobilis: blooms ia 
February and March with large compact trusses of flowers varyin 
in colour from pale orange to scarlet; the flowers are sup 
to possess some peculiar medicinal virtues, and for this reason 
are eaten by the fair sex (2) 


BaKUL OR MALSUREE (Mimusops Elengi).—A large timber tree 
bearing very small, yellowish, highly fragrant flowers, It is used 
in making garlands and other feminine ornaments. Krishna is 
said to have fascinated the milkmaide of Brindabun by playing on 
his clebrated flute under a Balul tree on the banke of the Jumonse, 
which is therefore alluded to in all the Sanscrit and vernacular 
poems relating to his amours with those young ladies. 


BEL on Beta (Jasminum Sambac).—One of the moat highly 
prized of ali Indian flowers too well-known to need any descrip- 
tion here, .The deliciously scented pure white flowers are most 
extensively employed by native females who make garlands of it 
to wear iu their bair: a kind of uttar is also extracted from the 
flowers, Jt is supposed to form one of the darts of Kamu Deva 
or the God of Love, 


Broo Caumpa (Kampferia rotunda).—Flowers about four 
inches in diameter, upper petala white and the two lower ones 
‘leep lilac, very fragrant, borne on short footstalks not more than 
three inches above the ground, closely crowded together, openiig 
day by day in succession in the moruing and fading by the eved- 
ing; its bold haudsome foliage does not appear till after the plants 
have finished flowering. 


CHAMPA (AMichelia Champaca).—A emall tree about twenty 
feet high, with bold handsome evergreen foliage ; flowers very pale 
yellow, avout oue and a half inches in diameter, very fragrant. 
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It forms one of the darts of Kama Deva, the Indian Cupid, It is 
held particularly sacred to Krishna, 


Duootura (Datura jfastuosa).—A large tulip shaped white 
flower sacred to Mahadeva, the third godhead of the Hindu 
Trinity. 

‘Doraztt on Goon Meanpre (Impatiens Balsamina).—The com- 
mou Balsam of our gardeus, the indigenous varieties of which are 
employed in almost every form of Hindu worship. 


Genpa orn Ganva (Zagetes erecta).—-This is certainly the most 
highly prized of all indian flowers, and invariably finds a place in 
every garden. We are not aware if the plaut ia held sacred to any 
deity or not, but more probably its gorgeous colour haa a fascina- 
ting jnfluence on the uneducated mind, and has led to its being 
universally employed in every form of Hindoo decoration either 
secular or devotional. : 

Gounpa Ral (Gardenia flovida).—A very handsome evergreen 
shrub with neat glaucous foliage; leaves obovate, about two inches 
long: flowers large and very double, of a creamy white colour and 
deliciously fragrant, somewhat resembling a camellia in form. 


Java oR Juwa (Hibiseus Rosa Stnenats).—Oue of the most com- 
mon plants of our Indian gardens, almost continually in bloom 
svith ite brilliant scarlet lowers: it is held to be especially sacred to 
Kali, 

Jayanti on Jatr (Aechynome sesban)—A pliant with small 
yellow flowers rarely seen iu pone but much used in upper 
Indias for making hedges: held to be sacred to Shiva. 


JaTes, JANTI, CHUMBELEZ OR KUTH-8ELA (Jasminum grandi- 
A very handsome shrub with delicate pinnate foliage, 
blooming continually during the bot and rainy seasons; flowers 
medium sized, pure white and very fragrant, The uttar called 
chumeli is extracted from them. 

FJoorg on Juyin (fasminum auriculatum).—The Indian 
Jasmine; asmali twining shrub having large heart-shaped leaves 
with a pair of minute leaflets on their footstalks; bears in March 
and April immense quantities of its small white star-shaped 
flowere which are remarkable for their delightful fragrance; this 
species is also used in making a kind of uttar which is highly 
prized by natives. 

Kapamea on Kupam (Naurlea Kadamba).—A large ball-shaped 
yellow flower held to be particularly sacred to Krishna, many of 
whose gambols with the milkmaids of Briudabuu are said to 
have been performed under the Kadamba tree, which is in con- 
sequence very frequently alluded to in the vernacular poems 
relating to his loves with those celebrated beauties. 


Kanaka CHAMPA alba lags Averifoltum).—A laraa tree, 
native of Assam, bears peculiar elongated creamy white flowers 
which hang down in the form ofa tassel. It has a strong scent 
which is perceivable at a good distance when tt 28 on the tree, but 
‘the moment it is plucked off it loses its fragrange. 


 KANCHANA OR KUCKNAR (Bauhinia variegata).—One of the most 
beautiful of our Indian flowering trees, 3 grand object when 
in February or March it is entirely covered with its purple and 
white blossoms, the large haudsome flowers closely resembling 
those of a Pelargonium, 

Kounpa (Jasminum pubescens).—This species is held te be 
especially sacred to Vishnu. Indian poets frequently compare a 
set of hatdsome teeth to thia flower. 

KaraBina oR Konet (Nerium edorum).—The Oleander or 
Rose-bay of our gardens ; this is too well known to need description 
here ; it is supposed to be sacred to Shiva. 


Kaminet. (Murraya Exotica).—Or China Box, ia a very hand- 
some shrub, about ten feet high; flowers in great profusion at 
intervals all the year round; the flowers are pure white, rather 
small, but delightfully fragrant. This plant is frequently 
employed as a garden hedge, and when well kept it closely re- 
sembles the common Box (Buxus sempervirens). 


(To be continued.) 
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CROTONS. 


A descriptive list of all the varieties now in cnitivation in India. 
CROTON ADMIRATION, 


This species much resembles (. Vettchi in abit and form of 
growth, but the variegation ts entirely distinct ; the ground colour 
of the foliage is of a bright glossy green, the midrib aud primary 
veins being broadly marked with creamy white, faintly lined 
with rosy pink. 


CHEOTON ALBERT TRUFFAUT. 

A grand hybrid variety of the maxima type, leaves ovate-acumi- 
nate, about twelve inches long aud five wide, ground colour 
deep glaucous green with a broad band of ivory white upwards of 
half an inch in width running down the centre; the primary veina 
aud margins are broadly marked with the same colour, but in 
these it is suffused or mottled with a delicate shade of pea green. 
This is certainly one of the most distinct varieties in caltivation, 


CROTON ALEXANDRA, 


One of the most distinct Crotons ever offered of the broad- 
leaved kinds. The leaves are 12 to 16 inches long by 5 broad; of a 
dark green colour irregularly mottled with orange-yellow and 
carmine, which in the mature state changes to rich crimson and 
the green becomes dark bronze, The underside of the leaf 
is rich crimson, which gives the plant a very rich appearance. 


CROTON ALBICANS, 


A dense growing variety, with broad lanceolate leaves. from 
twelve to fifteen inches long and two to three inches broad; the 
ground colour isdark shining green beautifully variegated with 
ivory white ; in some cases the white almost entirely prodominates ; 
the underside is slightly tinted with crimson. 


CROTON AMABILIS aps. LINEARISB., 

A smali-growing variety of remarkably neat habit, having the 
laaves set ou by aliort green petioles. These leaves are from four 
to six inches long, linear, usually obtuse, but sometimes narrowed 
to the point, dark green with a yellow midrib anda few lateral . 
blotches of the same colour, occasionally almost wholly yellow, 


OROTON ANDREANUM, 


This is supposed to have been the first hybrid variety of this 
genera raised in Enrope, being a cross between (1 Maxima and 
CO. Veitchi, and certainly far surpasses both its parents in beauty. 
Even amongst the wost gorgeous of the many new varieties 
there are few that possess all the good points to be found in C. 
Andreanum, being not only exceedingly brilliant in colour but 
also of a vigorous free branching habit; the leaves are about 12 
inches long and 4 to 5 toches to breadth, ovate-acuminate in 
form, slightly refiexed, ground colour deep bronzy green ; the 
young foliage veined and barred with golden yellow which on 
maturity changes to a bright crimson scarlet, 


OBROTON ANEITUMENSIS. 


A beautifnl Croton of the €. Weismannt type, but quite dis- 
tinct from that popular variety ia the coloration of ita foliage. 
The midribs and margins of the leaves are bright gambogo. 
yellow; the blades are crossed with parallel bars of the same 
colour upon a rather ligit olive green ground, The branching 
habit of the plant, together with the regularity of the markings 
of the leaves, give this Croton a characteristic place among the 
best of ita class. | 


CROTON ANGUSTIFOLIUM, - 


Although old, this is still one of the best of all decorative 
Crotous, and when well grown is unsurpassed by any other variety 
in graceful beauty. Its leaves, which are from 8 in. to 14 in, 
in iength, dnd about half-au-inch in width, are bright green 
mottied and blotched with gold, the young leaves being uearly all 
yellow. | 


_ CROTON ANGUSTIFOLIUM GIGANTEUM syn, LORD WOLSBELEY. 


The leaves of thia variety are 12 to 15 inches loug, by 1} inch 
broad, lanceolate acuminate ; in some cases they assume a partly 
spiral form, The rachis and margins are clear golden yellow, 
slightly suffused with pale rosy pink, the remaining portions of 
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leaf spotted with the same colour; ground eolour dark green; the 
wodersidg of leaf dull crimson. Native of the Suuth Sea Islands 


CROTON APPENDICULATUS, 

Thia, as thea name implies, belongs to the interrupted leavred 
section of this large family, and wus the first species of this group 
introduced into our gardens; it can scarcely be considered au at- 
tractive variety, being entirely devil of the variegation found in 
must other species ; it is however uf a very dense bushy habit of 
growth, and young plants when about 12 to 15 inches high are well 
adapted for table decoration. 


CROTON ARCHIBALDI, 


A now and very pleasing variety of great merit, of vigorous 
pabit, and colouring freely even in a amal) atute; the folinge 
closely resembles that of our oll favorita C., Jacksoni in form, 
hut the variegation is entirely distinat ; the ground colour ia a very 
bright green blotched and mottled with golden yellow, when 
-well grown the latter colour largely predominaten. 


. Boke, CROTON aRGUs, | 

, An-old and not very attractive variety ; the leaves, which are set 
on yery loug. petioles, are from aight to teu inches in length and 
feur inches broad,. ovate-acumingte in form, of a deep green 
evluur, midribs and-primary veins marked with yarrow lines of 
primrose yellow. ee eee a ae ae a : 
CROTON. ATTUNATA ayn. VIVICANS. 

_ This may be degcribed as a miniatgre. form of G. Prince of Wales, 
and though an old: variety is ona deserving a place in every collec- 
tion ; the leaves, which are 10 to 12 inches in length and half ine 
in breadth, are pendulous arching, the edges being distinctly undu- 
Jated ; the ground colour is a clear, green with a broad ceutral band 
of yellow, the midrib’ being defined by a’ narrow line of deep 
crimson, the edges being also tinged with the same colour. 
CROTON AUCUBAFOLIUS. 7 

| This, which is the oldest of all the macuilated varieties, is al- 
_yoost too well known fo need description, baving become quite 
as common in our gardena aa 0. Pictum ; the leaves are about 10 
to 12 inches in length and four inches’ in breadth, ground 
colour a deep glossy green, closely maculated with small spots of 
deep golden yellow, changing on maturity to deep orange, occaston- 
ally suffused with rosy pink, 

' | CROTON AUCUBAXFOLIUM GIGANTEUM. 


» ‘This is a grand variety from the South Sea Islands. The leaves 
ara much like Aucubs/foltus, but double its size and much richer 
in colour. Thisis undoubtedly a most handsome Croton, and will 
hold a prominent place in every collection. 


CROTON AUCUBAFOLICOM SUPRABAS.. 


This variety differs but little from the original form of C. aucu- 
bafolius, except that the plant is of a bolder habit, and possibly 
the colouring is rather more briliiant. 


CROTON AUVREGOCONTORTUS, 


Jo habit and general appearance thia variety semewhot reaem- 
blea CO. Tortilis, the ground colour of the leaves being of a very 
deep green with a broad central band of golden yellow. 

| CROTON AUREO-LINEATA. 

Ao old variety of but little merit; the leaves are lanceolate 

acuminate in outline, 12 to 15 inches long and 3 inches broad, 


ground colour a very light green, midrib and veins defined by 
narrow bands of clear yellow, 
CROTON AUREO-MACULATA. 

A dwarfdense growing variety of the C. ancubsfolinm type, 
lenves 8 to 4 inches long and 2 inches broad, the variegation 
consista of innumerable blotches of bright golden yellow on a deep 
yreen ground, ‘Thia is one of the hardiest species we possess, and 
as a plant for out-door decoration it has few equals; it is also well 
adapted for planting hedges, 


CHOTON AUREO-MARMORATUS., 
This ia a very elegant and distinct Croton sent ont by Charles 


Moore, Esq., Director of the Botanical Gardena, Sydney, N.S. W. 
The leaves ara about a foot long and three inches broad, erect and 


graceful The ground colour deep olive green, beautifully marked 
with bright gollen yellow. Its boll habit and striking eatoura- 
tion renders it one of the most useful Crotons for decorative 
purpages. ae 
CROTON AUREO-PHINECIA syn, HE ROICOS, 

An attractive hybrid of the Bismarcki type It has obovate 
leaves, iaving the frant part narrowed so as to approach the trilo- 
bate form. ‘The eolonr ia bright green freely marked with deep 
yellow, the central bar and the veius, and iu muny casera the half 
or even the whole of the leaf surface being yellow, and this more 
or less flushed in gome leaves, or inere distinctly lined in others 
with @ tint of rosy erimaon, When regularly yeliow-barred, and 
markel with yellow veins, and these parta also striated with 
crimson veins, the leaves are particularly handsome, 


CROTON AUREO-SPIRALES. 
— One of the most charming and ‘elegaut varieties yet offered, It 
produces spiral-linear lanceolate leaves of considerable length and 
about half au inch broad. The evlonr of the leaf ia light mottled 
yellow, very pleasing. Tlis variety was introduced from the 
South Sea Islauds, aud may be rauked among the best of this 
varied family. | 

CROTON AUREO-BTPERBA * 


Leaves six to eight inches in length and two inches broad, is- 
reygitarly blotehed dr maculated with deep yellaw ; tlia may be 
described as a miniature variety of C. Macafecana. 


CROTON AUTSINIANUS. 


A very handsoine compact growing variety of dwarf branghing 
habit: leaves oblong-ovate in shape, erect, from 6 9 inches 
long by 2 inches broad, closely set on tho stem. ‘he markings 
of this wtriety may be compared to those of the Carteatuns plant 
(Graptophyllum speciosum), having irregular blotehes nnd maz- 
blings of creamy white, suffused with risk pink,-the margine 


» 


undu tated, This is & mont distinct and desirable kiud 
CROTON BACHIL 


~ This is unquestionably the grandest hybrid Croton yet raised 
and ig tlus described iu a recent article on uew Plants in one of 
the leading Horticultural Journals. “UWudoubtedly the best intro- 
duction of the year amongst foliage plants is ‘Croton Bachii,' ” 
a variety ofrobust vigorous growth with foliage almost rivalling 
in size that of Croton Kingianus, and certainly far surpassing 
that variety in colour: the’ ground work ia a very deep gioas 
green, this when young is freely splaslied and maculated wit 
irregular blotches of creamy yellow, these gradually change te 
bright rosy pink and eventually, as the foliage materes, to the 
most brilliant erimson. 


CROTON BAPTISTI. - 
A variety of medium growth and free branching babit, leaves 

ovate-acuminate .in form, six iuches long and three inches broad ; 

the ground colour of the leaf is dark green blotched and marbled 

with yellow, which changes with age into deep crimson. 

| ‘GROTON BARON FRANK SELLIERE. 

This is certainly. one of the finest hybrid Crotons yet introduced, 
and is distinct from any other variety in cultivation. It is of a densa 
busliy habit; the leaves are from fifteen to eighteen inches in 
length and four inches in width; the ground colour isa very 
bright green with a brond irregular band of primrose yeliow, 
frequently upwards of two icchea wide, running down the centre ; 
the margins of the leaves also are distinctly undulated. 


CROTON BARON JAMES DE ROTHSCHILD, 


A very pretty and distinct Croton of hybrid origin ; the habit is 
dwarf, and colours wheoin a small state; the leaves ara ovate-acu- 
minate, 10 to 12 inches long by 3 to 4 inches broad at the widest 
part. The primary ground colour is green, with irregular bloteh- 
ea of orange, and tliesze markings take ons bright crimson in a4 
mature state. 


CROTON BARONESS BOTHSCHILD. 


A new variety close and neat in habit, the variegation being re- 
gularand wellmarked. The leaves are janceolate,and from 5 (to 
10 in. in leugth, ofa bright green colour, the midrib being indicat- 
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ed by a broad golden band, from which: the. principal lateral veins 
spring in their yellow lines,which meet aud ramify into each other 
near their extremitics, When well-grewo the midrib and prin- 
cipal veins and: petioles acquirea bright crimson tint, and the 
plant ia then very ornamental. | | 


 OROTON “BARTON WEST.” 


The leaves of this variety are from 6 to 8 inches in length hy 
$1 inches broad, chovate-acuminate, heavy green, beautifully 
barred, splashed, and margined with bright golden yellow, Tt also 
has a broad stripe of the same colour through the ceutre of the 
leaf «This 18 a grand Croton, aud colours very freely. 








Gorrespondence. 


7 
ms "1 
a 





.. To tHe Entron, “Innrax Garpeser.” os 
7 ee 7 Darjeeling, May-15, 1884. 
Dean Stn,--Cai you or any of your numerous readers inform me if 
Lilium auratum ‘and Lilium giganteum have ever been. flowered in 
India, I imported bulbs of both rarities about eighteen months since, 
and although they have grown well, there is no sign of their flowering. I 
have been informed that no Lilies except those of the Z. longiforum type 
will ever flower in this country. Ts this the case 7 


Youra faithfully, 
W. T, 


Nove.-—Ont correspondent must be content to wait patiently till hia bulbs are 
sufficiently strong to flower; let him encourage them to grow as vigorously na 
ible thie year by the useof gentle atimulants, and probabiy by noxt season 
his labours will be rewarded. We have aeen L. anratum, both in Simla and 
Mussoorie, flower profusely.” Asfor Z. Gigantewm, docs not W: T. know that it 
grows wild in Sikhim? We baveseen groups of 100 to 200 planta of all airesin 
full bloom in some of the sequestered villagea withia thirty milea of Darjeeling, — 
Ep., if. G, —_ 








————— 
Extracts. 
— 

GARDEN MANURES. | | 

Every jutelligent farmer..ia fully aliva to the importance of keoping 
up the fertilisp of hia land by frequent and liberal supplies of manure, 
and ‘gardeners‘‘are certainly not behiiid in thia all-important matter. 
It very often happens, howaver, that the gardener is placed at g dig- 
advantage as regards obtaining an adeqnate quantity. Ag a role, the garden 
ig a secondary Gousideration compared with the farm as reipects tha raising 
of drops requiring manure, This is not ag it should be, for Gardena are 
generally so heavily and constantiy cropped that it is impoasible to keap 
up their fertility without heavy auppliea of nutrim-nt for the soil, Whers 
vegstab'as are required in quantity the groand ia usually cropped twice, and 
Part of it three timea during the year, and garden produca of every kind is 
very exhaustive. tothe goil.. Even flower-beds, expecially those that are 
requiradl to yield two cropa-ef flowers in the year, requira pleuty of decom: 
posed mannre or its equivalent, There are three things vecesaary for the 
Proper caltivation of a garden, viz., trenching, manuriug, and the rotation: of 
crops. I have juat stated that garden crops are very exhausting to the Boil: 
to counteract this a clear. perception of all the requisite conditions for 
Coutinued ’ fertility is necessary on the park of the cultivator. - Science has 
tome to the aid of experience to prove the importance of the three conditions 
here named. It is quite possible that a garden might be regularly manured, 
&nd-a proper rotation of crops observed, aul yet the gardeu lous its fertility. 
ae Plants are composed of organic aud inorganic souatitueuts; these are 
derivad chiefly, if not exclusively, from the soil through the medium of 
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the roots. At present it is uot my object to inquire what ‘share the leaf 
has in feediug the pliant; for, whether a plant derives any of ita austenance 
from the air through tha medium of at leaf or not, it ia agreed on ail 
banda that it is nourished chief y through {te roots, A plant, in short, 
absorbs the nutritive qualities of the material in which it is planted; it. 
earries away organic And inorgania material from both soti: and manure, 
This being so. these materials ‘mast ha restored tothe land, Johnsout 
tells that 1000tb. of the ash of potatoes consist of the following ingredients : 
Potash, 557; soda, 19 ; lime, 20 / magnesia, 53 ; oxide of iron, 5 ; phosphoric 
acid, 126 : aulphuric acid, 126 ; silica, 42; and chlorine, 42, Thia is the 
proportion in which a crop of Patateas takes these inorganic constituents 
from the soil, Bué the aame authority tella ua that the same weight af 
Turnip ash isin very differant proportions, vis:—Potash. 419 ; ante, 51; 
lime, 136 ; magnsle, 53°; oxide of iron, 13 ; phosphorio acid, 76 5 sulphuric 
acid, 76; silica, 79; chlorine, -36,, The ‘necessity will thos be seen ata 
glance from the ‘analysia of those two ordinary garden vegetables, of 
restoring to the soil what has been ahatractad from {t; and aleo of 4 
chings of crops. The ashes of the Potatoes sontain only 20 Th. of 
lime, while the same quantity of the Turuip ashes contain 136 Ib., or nearly 
sever times as mach. Ifa crop of Turnipa were. grown continuously ou 
the dame plot of ground, they would certaiuly degenerate, aimply from 
want ofa aafficiency of limd, aa’ well as other materjalé requisite for ita 
foll developmant. Henoe the ‘importance of manure and a proper. rotation — 
of eréps; but experience has proved thit old gardena,.the crops of which 
have heen regularly changed and mancred from time to time,: fail to pro- 
duce Turnipa as well ag other crops. Whatiathe reason of this? A 
change of crop dpes not restore fertility to the soil ; nor does manure of 
whatever kind, or in whatever quantity applied, restore all ths gonstituanta 
that have been absorbed by successive crops. Tranchiug or subsoiling must 


_ be reaorted to, fu or-larjto aupply the mineral mattera sbstracte. from the 
- eurface-aoil by years of hard qropping. .A rotation of srops simply me ina 


thats Turnip or a Cabbage will carry awiy what a Potato hag left ; but 
auch rotation will go on exuausting the soi] more aud more ; nor iq manure 
alone able, ag I hive already said, to preveut thia exhaustion, for the 
simple reason that the component parta of manure do not contain all the 
reqaired nutriment for the soil that planta oarry away. I would therefore 
impress on those who have the care of old gardens that they oonst trench 
mauure, aud adopt a proper rotation of crops. Many of our ancestora wera 
most excallentjand successful cultivatora; thay sould grow fruit and 
vegetables to perfection; they know little, perhaps ‘nothing, about 
chemistry ; but modern chemistry has ouly confirmed the practice of the 
leading sultivatore of previons generations, whores motto was-—deep 
cultivation, thorough mauucing, rotation of crops aud clean tillage,— The 
Garden. 





VARIORUM. 


Whao a young fellow goes out between the acts at the theatre now, they 
aay le has gous to see his aunts-—-stimul-ants. 

A quaint writer sxys—"T have seen women ao delicate that they wera 
afraid to ride, for fear of the horea running away—alrsid to gail, for fear tha 
boat might be upset—afraid to walk, for fear they migut falf; but I have 
never seeu ons afraid to oe married, which ia fur more riskfol than all the 
others put together.” | 

Soccrssion IN Orrick—Daring an examination of a class of youngsters 
the teacher asked,“ What isa modarchy 7" aod was immodiately answered 
by a bright littl boy,“ A country goverued by a king.” “ Who would rule 
ifthe king should die?” ‘he queen.” “Aadif tha queen sould die, 
who then would beruler?” “The kneve,” wag the reply, 

A Jady whe lived near a church was sitting by the window listening to 
the crickets, which wara loudly chirping, the music from the ohvir rehearsal 
being faintly audible, when a gentleman dropped in wlio had just passed 
the church and had the music full iu his mind. “What a noisa they are 
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making to-night!" said be. ' Yea,” ead the lady ; aa it in anid daa do it 
with their hiud-legs 1” 





WHat DID HE ESEP THAT IN BIS Pooxer roa f--4& worthy barrister has 
a habit of taking bis spectacles fram bia ueae and twirliug them in bia hand, 
Orie day last week, while arguing » case, he became ao deeply absorbed in 
the ‘poiat le was. making that, instead of hia spoctacies, he took a larga 


corkserew from bia pocket end flourished it abant for some time, to the 


aban senses of.theas who ware pregeut,. 5 ee: 


a ree PED 


Pree of Western are are rather “ overdone;” put here is-a, bit, 


given by a trustworthy anthority ag authentic, which ail! well bead saprint- 
ing—“ Whar is Europe without America ? Nowhar? Whar’ iq Bugland ? 


Nowhar? They call Eugland the mistress of the soa, but what makes the 


won? Misaissippi- River males it { All we'va got. te de is to turn the 
Misaiasippl into the —— one ani the = Navy will ba founder- 
ing tu i enud 1" : 





A Woll-koown bald-headed banker, who always prides himealf on belng « 
self-made tnan, daring a recent talk with a friend had occasion to remark 
that be was the architect of hie own destiny—ibat be was 4 self-warie mau. 
« Wew-hat d-did you a-esy? asked: the: friend, whoatutters, “I eay with 
pridd that Iam a self-made man—that | made myself,” replied the banker, 
“Then while you were m-making yourself,” stammered hra triend, '* why 
the dickous d-didn’t you p-put aome mere h~heir. on tha ree of your inhoads 

Noveity ry Cappa.—Some years ago a gentlemen wonbinto a certin 
druggist’s shop, and whsn he had elected what he wanted he tild the doy in 
waiting to pul the article down to fir Charlea Napier, The boy, who, being 
a newcomer, did not know Sir Charles, atared at the uncosth drose of ‘his 
eyatomer, and smartly asked, “How amI to kuow you are Sir Charles 
Napier? Sic Oharles gooly thrust bis hand iuto hte trousers, pulled out 
that part of hia shirt marked with his name, and laughingly said to the 
boy, ‘* Thora, wy lad, will that satisfy you ?” 





A post in the Xeens Republican, celebrating the works of Dame Nature, 
has an idea which comes very near being original— 
“She next made Woman—so the story goes— 
With au improved material and art ; 
Gave her a form, the choiceat one of those 
That make aught beautiful, and to her beart 
A power to soften man—and forced the rose 
Its blushing tiot to her soft check impart: 
Then choppe'd theraiubow op, god with the chips 
Bhe went to work, aud finish'd off her lipal " 
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THE GARDEN, 
ITS. ARRANGEMENT AND MANAGEMENT. 
XII. 
GARDEN ENEMIES—-INSECTS—(continued,) 





Tur. Capnace Grup, : 


This: is- one of the most troublesome pests in our 
Indian Gardens, especially where the soil is of alight 
sandy nature. The Cabbage Grub is the larva of a 
small insect belonging to the beetle family (Curczlio 
contractus), and attacks indiscriminately almost every 
member of the Cabbage tribe; generally causing the plants 
to form “club roots.” When the grubs first begin their 
ravages there is nothing to indicate their presence until 
the plants commence to turn an uuhealthy colour, flag- 
ging in thesun and-eventually withering away. The 
following remedies are recommended in Quin’s “ Garden 
Receipts:—” 

Lime and Soot.—Qne of the best methods of pre- 
venting the inroads of Cabbage Grubs is to make each 
plant unpalatable to them. In the spring procure 
some newly-burnt lime, and lay it under cover until it 
becomes air-slaked. Then take an equal quantity of 
soot ahd mix it with the lime. In planting, the holes 
are made with the trowel in the usual way; each plant 
is dropped into its hole, an inch or so of the soil put 
over the roots, a good watering given first, then a moder- 
ate handful of the soot and lime mixture thrown in 
each hole, and the remaining soil filled in. 
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Soot and Garden Soil have: also been recommended 
asa apecific. Take equal parts of soot and’ fine garden 
soil, thoroughly mix them with water to the consistency. 
of thin mortar, and dip the planta in the mixture up. to 
the base of the leaves before planting. This is said to be 
a safe and never-failing preventive of clubbing. 

Weod Ashes mixed with water and put into the holes 
after watering is alsoa favourite remedy in wood-burning 
districts. Some ashes: should also be incorporated with 


the soil of the seed-bed; as well aa satrewed over the 


ground generally, : | 

Another remedy is td dip the: roots of the plants, 
before putting them into.the ground, into a- mixture of 
soot and water, with the addition: of a little saltpetre. 
This should be made of the consistency of thick paint, 
using 1 tb. of saltpatre to.each gallon of scot, Charcoal 
dust, spread }in. thick on the plot, and then just mixed 
with it by the point of the spade, will sometimes act 
asa preventive, and is always of some benefit. A dresa- 
ing of lime from the gasworks, at the rate of twelve 
bushels to the acre, has also been found effectual. - 

In applying the abeve remedies, great care must be 
taken not to put in the mixture first and water the plants 
afterwards, as this would have the effect of- washing: the 
stems clean and taking the mixture down into the soil 
away from where it is required,. thus affording no protec- 
tion to the plants. , 

Tue Cansace Avais (Aphis Brassice:): 
These in appearance differ but very little from the Rose 


Aphis described in our last issue, and the same remedies 
there mentioned may be employed. 
CATERPILLARS. 

In England, and many other parts of Europe, cater- 
pillars form one of the most dreaded pests in vegetable 
gardens, Fortunately in this country, and especially 
in the plains, we are rarely troubled withthem. The 
cabbage family, which in Europe is so lable to their 
depredations, is here, except in very rare instances, 
never affected. A few of our flowering plants, and 
more especially those belonging to the Amaryllidacem, 
such as Orinim; and Zephyranthes, are however some- 
times entirely devoured by them. In the Himalayas, 
at an altitude of 5,000 to 8,000 feet above sea level, the 
true white cabbage butterfly ( Pontia Brassice) makes its 
appearance and proves quite as destructive as in Europe. 
Miss Ormerod in “The Manual of Injurious Insects,” 
gives the following remedies::—‘* Hand-picking the ca- 
terpillars is a tedious remedy, but where there-is no grent 
extent of ground it is advisable as a certain cure. The 
application of finely powdered lime in a caustic state, or of 
fresh soot, will get rid of the caterpillars, but may be 
objectionable with regard to after use of the vegetable. 
A sprinkling of fine salt has been found very serviceable, 
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carefully applied, so. as to fall onthe caterpillars; and |-summary mode of dealing with them. Perhaps the most 


they may also be killed by applications of weak brine, 
lime water or soap-suds.”’ 

Flour of sulphur dredged over the plants, ora weak 
solution of alum lightly syringed over the leaves, bave not, 
so far as 1 am aware, been experimented with, but looking 
at the success of these remedies in other cases, they are 
well worth atrial. Many kinds of dressings, such aa wood 
ashes, &c., have sometimes succeeded and sometimes failed 
so entirely that itis probable some point in the method, 
or the time of application, needs attention. It often hap- 
pens that a dusting given when the dew is on, or after 
light watering (80 asto make it adhere to the caterpillar 
and also to the plant) is of great service, whilst the same 
application given in the middle of the day is perfectly 
useless, : | 

lt has been noted that caterpillars which appeared 
healthy up to a given date, immediately after (following on 
sudden rain) pertshed, and where found to have 
become mere lax skins containing a cream coloured 
fluid. Many kinds of caterpillars are attacked by 
purging when feeding on wet leaves, and _ looking 
at these points, and also that dry weather is the 
time when these special pests most abound, it appears 
likely that a good drenching from anything, such as a 
hose or garden engine down to a watering pot, if nothing 
better was at hand, might do good; firstly, it would 
probably make many of the caterpillars fall off, and if 
treated as above mentioned, that is killed, or means taken 
to prevent their return, many might be got rid of ; and 
secondly, though artificial means would not help us so 
much as the change of weather, still the sudden chill from 
the cold water, and the wet state of the food which would 
be induced if the operation was performed in the evening, 
would probably clear off many. 
 “ Good cultivation and heavy manuring of the ground, 
thereby running the plants on quickly, a been found 
serviceable, and the application of liquid manure will save 
a crop even when badly affected. 

“lf by manure and good cultivation the crop can be 
kept ina state of growth, that will makea larger amount 
of leafage per day to each plant than the caterpillars 
on that plant consume, all will be well ; but if through 
drought, poor ground, or any other cause, the caterpillars 
inke off more than the plant makes good, necessarily it 
dwindles or perishes. This point is a most important 
one fo be considered on attacks of this nature, and especi- 
ally with regard to large crops to whieh it is most dif- 
ficult to employ any kind of insect preventive in the 
shape of dressing, remuneratively.” 


CockCHAFERS. 


We have never heard of this insect giving any trouble 
in Bengal or the North-West Provinces, although it is 
common In the Deccan, Sind, and also in the Neilgherties. 
Those of our readers in these districts that are troubled 
with this destructive enemy, will probably find the fol- 
lowing remarks from Quin’s “Garden Receipts” of much 
value in ridding themselves of it. 

The Melolontha vulgaris, or common Cockchafer, is a 
most destructive Insect both as a grub and in the perfect 
condition, The remedies which have been proposed and 
tried, with more or less success, are numberless. They 
almost all, however, bear upon the dislodging of the 
insects from a particular spot, rather than upon a more 


efficacious is the collecting of the insects and their grubs. 
The collecting, however, must be continuous and not 
intermittent, and must be persisted in as long as any are 
to be seen; and to have a fair chance of success it must be 
followed, not only by one, but by all neighbouring Jand- 
holders at the'same time. For the perfect insect it ought 
to take placeeither very early in the morning or on 2 very 
rough day, when the Chafers are hanging loosely to the 
trees with drawn-up legs, and whena slight sheke or blow 
with a stick will bring them to the ground. On warm, 
sunny days they are very lively from six o’clock :in the 
morming, and on shaking the trees they fly away or rise 
from the grdund ina manner which increases the difficul- 
ty, and seriously lengthens the task of gathering them and 
putting them in sacks. Sacking spread out under the 
trees greatly assists in the speedy collecting, saving time, 
and likewise the trouble of much stooping. The grubs, 
again, are collected in working the ground. Here the 
depth at which the insects are lying at the time must be 
kept in mind, in order that the plough may bring them 
to licht, and when gathered together, although the 
impression is correct that they cannot stand the 
sun, they should under no conditions of weather be depo- 
sited in heaps, even upona firmly-trodden path, as the 
undermost can easily bore their way through the ground 
again, and a part ofthe trouble taken. will be thrown 


away. Spread flat upon firm ground, with a hot sun - 


shining upon them, they will soon be dead ; if there be no 
sun, they should be put insome wooden tub, or in a water- 
ing-pan, An experienced French gardener gives the fol- 
lowing remedy as ctfectual : —‘‘In June, where it is posai- 
ble, he sows in the garden particularly infested by Cock- 
chafers, and where a large brood may be expected, rows of 
salad, which it is wellknown the grubs are fond of, and 
by which they are enticed. In August these places are 
hoed in a hot sun, thus turning up the young grubs gath- 
ered round the salad, and if left exposed the sun soon 
kills them. This simple work is repeated several times on 
a very hot day, and according tothe assertion of our in- 
formant, during the four years in which he had followed it 
out he haa suffered nothing from the grub. Mr. Booth, 
the well-known nurseryman of Hamburg, ie cis 
ten years ago we suffered terribly from Cockchafers, whole 
plantations of Rhodedendrons and Conifers being com- 
pletely destroyed by them. Against such devastation all 
artificial remedies were more or less powerless. We then 
adopted the starling plan. We caused 100 breeding cages 
to be made of the very simplest construction, and in the 
spring they were all occupied. As soon as the Cockcha- 
fer comes or is coming out of the earth the starling is 
there ; it picks the Chafer clean out, tapping about on the 
ground with its beak until it finds it. Beside almost 
every hole from which a Cockchafer has escaped one 
might find the wings and whatever is uneatable, proof 
enough that the Chafers’ enjoyment of life had not 
been of long duration. We increased the number of 
cages, and have now from 175 to 200. We have since 
then had plenty of Cockchafer years, but have not again 
experienced such injury from them, and in working 
the ground to a greater depth for them the nam- 
ber of “grubs found is comparatively few.” Another re- 
medy adopted by French gardeners is to thickly sow the 
affected ground in autumn with Colza, which is ploughed 
in as soon as the first frosts bevin to make their appearance, 
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Half-decayed Cabbage leaves, or indeed the refuse of any 
Crauciferous plant, should be ploughed in at the same time. 
It seems that the Cockchafer grub cannot stand the leaves 
ofany of the Cruciferous plants in a state of fermentation, 
the sulphurous emanations given off by them being poison- 
ous to the insect. Planting Cabbages or Turnips in 
ground infes ed by the Cockchafer grub ig said to be effectual 
in driving them away. Another method, which is only 
applicable in woods and plantations, is described in the 
“ Mereseburgher Official Journal” as having been success- 
fully tried in a nursery belonging tothe Royal Forestry at 
Bischoffsrode, comprising 14 acres of land, and surrounded 
by high trees, especially by Oaks, completely ravaged by 
Cockchafers. Just beforethe flying time seventeen differ- 
ent spots were artificiatly prepared as breeding places 
in the following mauner :—Alongside the paths, and near 
the fences, from 3. ft. to 4 ft. square of grourd were covered 
with fresh manure from 5 in. to 6 in. high, without mix- 


ture of straw or any other material ; upon this was laid 2 | blossom like the Rese for their sakes, with but little labour.— 


| Foith Rochester. 


in. or 3 in. of fresh earth, nicely smoothed down and raked, 
These spots. were carefully watched during the flying 
season, but, owing to the absence of any bored holes, were 


left undisturbed until the middle of July, when it was | 


discovered that in those spots exposed to the sun, the man- 


thos: plac: s: more in the shade the number of eggs was 
inconceivable, These heaps were brought together, and 
collectively burnt outside the nursery,” 





Ghitertal Hotes. 











ANOTHER process of impregnating wood for its preservation 
has been patented in Germany. This consistain firat treating 
the wood with solution of zine vitriol, and then with a solution 
ef chloride of ecalctum, so that the preseivative coating is formed 
upon the wood by the chemical aetion of hoth substances 
en cach other, : 





THE insecticide and insectifuga qualities of the dried and finely- 
powdered flower-heads of different species of Pyrethrum and 
the harmlessness of the powder to man, to other animals, and to 
planta have jong been known. The geo-ealled Parsian powder is 
made from the flowers of Pyrethrum carneum and P. roseum, 
while that from P, cinerariefolium, a native of Dalmatia aad 
Montenegro, is mere generally known as Dalmatian powden, 





Taz Opance-Tree—-The orange ia the longest-lived fruit-tree 
known, It is reputed: to have attained the age of three hundred 
years, aud been known to ffourish and bear fruit for more than a 
Ruudred years, No fruit-tree wilf sustain itself and: produce fruit 
so well under neglect and rough treatment. It beging to Lear 
about the third year after budding, aud. by the fifth year produces 
an abuadant crop, though the yield is gradually increased. by age 
and favourable circumstances, The early growth of the orange 
18 rapid, and by its teuth year it has grown more than it will ip 
the next fifty, so-faras its breadth aud: beight are concerned ; 
but it is age that multiplies. ite fruit-atems.. 





_ BRazi. Rupper Treesi—X law has been passed by the Pro- 
vince of Amazonas, in Brazil; prohibiting. the tapping of rubber 
tees above 24 metres from: the ground; the tapping of young 
trees, or those less thau twenty-five yeurs old, aud the injury or 
dasteuction of young trees. ‘The fine. is fixed. at. 1,000 dollars. 
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for each infraction, whike a premium of 1,000 dollars is offered 
for each thousand trees planted and cultivated, at two years of 
age, besides other favoura to cultivatora, To guard against 
foreigu competition, au export duty of 5,000 doilars is levied on 
every rubber plant, and 100 doilars on every kilogramme of 
rebber seed exported.— Timber Prades Journat. 








FLoWERs FOR THE CHILDREN, —For the sake of children have 
plenty of flowera around your homes. Plant enough sv that it 
may be no sin forthe littl ones to guther large handfuls aud 
make playfellows of them. One little girl, not four years old then, 


used to ask me for Pansies before she was dressed in the morning, 


every day for weeks, last summer, She could hardly count the 
ra on one hand, but I used to ket her run out before breakfast 


} and gather three or four Pansies, Several times again throwgh 


the day, she eouwld have as many more, and they all personated 
characters to her imagination, Other flowers figured alsv in these 
playa, but Ido not wonder that the smiling Pansy-faces were 
most attvactive. Children should have their own ffower-bede as 
early as possible, and many half-waste places might be made to 


A Mowster Farw.—The United States, although famous for 
haan business undertakings, have not many large wheat-growing 


aa sini . | farms. Ti houé tl , middle, and even. north-western 
ure was & hving mass of grubs 4 in. in length, whilst in |} a bel leaner ad aL pale a 


States the ordinary grain-farmer seldom possesses more than two 
hundred acres. But at Casselton, in Dakota territory, in the 
valley of the Red River, is a striking exception, ix the shape of 


. a farm of seventy-five thousand! acres. Four years ago this euor- 


tmaous farin was a portion of the far-reaching prairie wilderness.. 
No evidences of hmnan life were visible, Prairie fowls, snipe, 
rabbits, the prairie squirrel, wera the inhabitants ; while wild 
ducks and geese onngregated:in creeks or marshy spots. A few 


- Fears previously buffuloes and: badgers were also- common. 





JMMENSE AMOUNT OF WATER GIVEN TO THE ATMOSPHERE BY 
Trees.—The amount of ‘moisture given out by traes is immense. 
In some trees the upward rush of moisture from the roots is very 
powerful. The workmen in ship-yards frequeatly find in the 
centre.of a teak log a core of sand 50. or 60 feet long, au iach in 
diameter, and hardened to-a marble-like consistency, whicli has- 
been carried’ and deposited! there by the sap in its upward course. 

A faw years ago-a number of sejentists of New England made 
@ calculation as to the amountof water given to the atmosphere 
by the “ Washington Elm,” Cambridge, Mass. ‘They calculated: 
that tlie leaves of that tree would cover over 200,000 aquare feet 
of aurface, and that they gave out every fair day during tlia- 
geowing season 15,500fbs or 72 tons of moisture —L B,.Peastee. 





Duration oF OAK UNDER Warra—The alteration undergone by 
Oak wood which. has remained a long time in water is remarkable. 
This. was observed at Rouen.in 1830, in the-case ofipieces of Calc 
from:an old. bridge built in 1150. M. Berthier reports in a chemi- 
cal’ work that the wood was like ebony, aud the modification was 
found due totha presenca o fperoside-of irou. Another oase bas. 
just been- recorded by M, Charrié-Marsaines, Hlaving: occasion in 
conatracting a discharge sluice on the Rhine, to-demolish an old: 
milttary.dam,, built by. Vauban-in 1681,.and based om @ platform: 
which. consisted:of Oak wood! in:a-oubical block of 80: metres, he- 
found this wood to have a-dark colour, quite like that of ebony, 
and very. grent harduess, as was-found.on trying to cut it for re- 
suploymeutin the newsworks,. The wood. then bad. been 146 years 
in a Soil.constautly soaked with. water,. : 





HEALTHFULMESS OF ForEstTs.—A: mountain cliff a wall; or 
& forest, are the natural. protection against the wiod. In:this res« 
pect the forest canuot be without beneficial: effeet on the adja-- 
ceut couutry; the young. growth.of trees. flourishes, screened from 
the force vf. ihe wiud, the arable laud. develops itself better, saudss 





maet on smpaadable barrier, avd the noxious influenceoftha dry 
winds ia-turned quide, It is, then, indiaputable that the forests 
exebrise a. palutary influence on the femporature of a country. 
The sanitery condition of man and the domestic animals, as w 
a2 the growth of cultivated planta, depends on the climate of the 
locality. The fertility of a country depends on its supply of fox. 
eat land ; for on this depend the foundation of soil, the precipita- 
tion of dew, the full of rain, the steady current of rivers, the miti- 
gation of the evil influences of unhealthy winds, and the growth 
of vegetables in the fields and meadows,—Schacht, | 


st 


Pipgs,—The short. clay pipe formerly used by smokers, has of 
laia years been to a great extent supplanted by the weoden pipe, 
the manufacture of whieh is now an important industry. Some 
interesting informgtion respecting these pipes is given in Consul 
Joglia’s trade report an Leghora, whence the material for making 
wooden pipes ia now largely exported. Similar works are ales 
to be found at Siena and Glrosseto, Selected roots of the heath 
( Erica arborea)——preferenee beisg given to the mala variety— 
are collegted on the hills of the Maremma, where the plant grows 
luxuriantly,, and athaing a great gize.. When brouglit to the 
factory the roots are cleared of earth, and any degayed parts are 
cutaway. They are then shaped into blocks of various dimen- 
sions with a circular saw set in motion by a small steam engine. 
Great dexterity is necessary at this stagein cutting the wood to 
the beat advantage, and it is only after a long apprenticeship that 
a workman iq. thoroughly efficient. The blocks are then placed 
in a-vat: and subjected to a gentle aimsmoriag for a apace of 
twelve hours. During this process they acquire the rich yellow- 
ish-iwawn fiue for whieh the best pipes are noted, and are 
then. in a condition to receive the fipal turning; but thie ia 
done eleewhere. The rough blocka are packed in sacka coutain- 
ing forty to ene hundred doaen each, and sent abroad, prinei- 
pally to Hravea (St. (loud), where they are finished into the 
famous G. B. D., or “ pipea de bruyere,” known te smokers in 
England under the name of “briarwood” pipes. The production 
of thia article 16 considerable, four hands turving out about sixty 
sacka per month, Consignmenta are siso made to England and 


Germany; but the Anti-tobacco Aasociation will be glad ¢o hear | 
at present the demand ig said to be rather slack—TZimber Trades 


Journal, 


tie, Fees ee! 


TAs DaNpELion.— Whether we consider the Lilies of the field 
or not, it is strange how few of us considor the early Dandelion 
by the way-side. Aad yet it is the very foot-print o spring her- 
self, and whenever we see the Dandelion we know that she has 

assed that way. But wa waste none of our ecstacies on the 
aecu It has not the spicy savour of the Mayflower, nor the 
rich shadow of the Violet, nor the delicate fibre of the Anemone, 
We do not pluck it for our vases ; we should laugh at ourselves if 
we wore it for a breastknot : yet, after all, find us 4 lovelier dine 
dem than these wide open golden stars would make below the 
dark ‘raid. Examine it well, and see if mora filmy beauty can be 
found than thatof each one of the tiny flowereta; and for ite 
purpuaes, conting to brighten a dark and weary land still sad with 
the chill of departing winter, ia not the splendour of its tint a 
better. tlang than all the purples that a month later, when the 
sceue ls sunny and serene and secure, come and line the brook’s 
side, and embroider the hilif Butif we eldera do not appreciate 
it, children do. Thatchild has never yet been born whe did not 
love the Dandelion. To children even the Rose is lees welc me, 
aud Grange and Jasmine could give them no blossom half ao 
chaica, Its-colour, ite wildness, its abundance, ita little worth-in 
our eyes, are all dear to them. When they sea it they know the 
Jong out-door freedom of summer pleasures has begun, They hail 
a. with acclamation, they-oarry it in thair little warm handa till 
1. wilts, make curls from its long pliant stems to hang sround 
their ears, they stick it in old bottles and broken pitchers, they 
set it out rootless but blossoming in their miraculous flower-beds, 
and they tet] their fortunes by ita blowing dust when it hag 
gone tq seed. It is as much their friend and the companion of 
their play, as the househald dog is. The children, too, are right, 
it is we whose vyes are. shut, wado not see the perfect circle, 
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the multitudinguy petads fringed as the Gentian’s, the dusty 
deligacy of the tissue. Isis so common that we give all this 
loveliness nothing hut contumely, and we never stop to think 
of the exquisite work shut up in its corolla, with the only poet 
who, to our knowledge, has ever sung its praises :— 


“Gold such as thine pe’er drew the Spanish prow 
Through the primeval bash of Indian seas, 
Nor wrinkled the lean brew 
Of age to rob the lover's heart of ease, 
*Tis the Spring’s lar which she scatters pow 
To rich and poor alike, with lavish hand, 
Though most hearts never understand 
To take if at God’s value, but pass by 
The offered wealth, with unrewarded eye.” 
: , 2 — T, be Garden, 





Mascring.—A question often occura as to the amount of 
manuring which is most profitable to apply to land. A light 
dressing over a wida suriaca fs by some believed to be best, 
while others insist on heavy manuring on a limited areg. Tho 
question ia answered by the manner. ia which the manure ig 
applied. If merely spread ou the surface and ploughed in, a 
wide and thio coat would be most profitable. A large mage 
would not become intermixed with the goijl, and in a dry season 
might be worse than yseless. Five thin coats, ploughed ynder 
in a8 many successive bape would be much better than one cont 
five times ag thick simply turned under at one operation. A larga 
amount roay be applied in a single season, provided it ia first 
finely broken and pulverized, and tien intimately. intermixed 
with the goil by repeated ploughing aad. harrowing, or on a small 
scale with the spade, hoe, aud stee! rake.-—Land.aad Wager. 
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THE ROSE 





1 ; 1 "i ‘ igo . ‘ 
ROSE ENEMIES AND THEIE CONSEQUENCRS, ' | 
The grower of Roses who is not troubled with insects injuring 
either foliage or blossom is indeed a high]y favpured gad fortunate 
individual : we fear there are not many auch in thig reuntes, ues 
indeed in any other. The Rose, throughout the whole civilisad 
world, has been recognised as the dase of flowers, and this 


| admiration seems ta have extended to the insect kingdom also, 


for there is certainly po other plaat in cultivation that has attract 
ed the attention of so many distinet species and fomma of iaseots 
as the Rose. It would be almost impossible tp. nedownt all the 
ills that (Rose) flesh is heir to, Its enemies ara legion, but prov 
bably the most dangerous are the unekilfal or aeseless ecultiva- 
tor, for it 1s generally owiag to his negligensa or ignorence that 
the Rose suffers from the majority of other evils to which it is 
liable. We trust, however, we have already said sufficient in 
previous articles eeoaming our“ Qapen” and the treatment abe 
appreciates, to enable lim to aee the error pf his ways and fora 
a determiuasion to show her becoming homage in the future, 

Mr, G. Baker, one of the most successful English osarians, 


gives a very complete list of the enemies pf the Roae in that 


valuable little work “ ‘Fhe Rosarian's Year Book” for. 1882. With 
one or two exceptions the whole of these pasts are found in 
thia country ; we think, therefore, we cannot do better than give 
his remarks to extenso, 


The Cockchafer—We know that the eaterpillars of many emall 
bectles and moths are most destructive to the buda and youug 
shoots of our Rose trees, one of which wa are too familiar with 
to need a description of its appearance—the cockchafer (Melolon- 
tha vulgaris}, In its perfect state it ia a ternily destructive ingect, 
working aad havoc among the leaves and flowers, as thase whose 
Rore plants are surrounded with trees kuow to their bitter 
experience and vexation; as its work of spoilation is carvied on 
during the night, it is consequently the snore: difficult to gope 
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with. We fear all that can be done with this wolf of insect pests 
ig to endeavour to kill all we can, both of the grubs and perfect 
insects ; the grubs ure unsightly locking objects, having the end 
af the body curved 
ordinary way, but ia obliged to lie on its side, 

Bracken-clock (Phytlopeztha horticola).—Thisz is a very trouble- 
some insect, both in ita larval and perfect state; the eggs are 
deposited in the ground ahout July, after which they ava speedily 
Latched ; the grub growa most rapidiy, and iu appearance is very 
like that of the cockchafer. It feeds most greedily on the roots, 
but when it attains ita perfect state, it leaves the ground and 
does much violence to our Roses, among the petals of which it 
may be often found ; nor does it coufine its ravages to the flowers, 
for it guaws round holes in the leaves astf made by shot. Now 
ae to treatment—We have tried several modes, but with very little 
success; the sureat way to get rid of them ie tu destroy the prub, 
which may be done by hoeing over the ground pretty often, and 

carefully looking up the grubs and picking them out, then dress- 
ing the ground with equal parts of gas lime and soot, or ammonial 
liquid from the gas-works mixed one part to ten of water will 
effectually destroy them, 


Earwigs (Forficula)—These baneful insects are constant in their 
habit, frequently lodging in and out, disturbing the petals of the 
flowers; they are nocturnal in their Visitations, aud hide themselves 
deep among the petals, and spoil the beanty of the bloom in a saost 
vexatious manner by nibbling round and destroying the onifor- 
mity of shape io the petals. They are very destructive, but can 
easily be destroyed by placing piecea of reed or bean stalke where 
they visit (these are chiefly the standard Rose trees). Being iutole-, 
rant of light, they avoid the sunshine by every means in their power ’ 

on can blow them out of the reeds or bean stalks into a can of 

t water, or what may be more convenient, a glass bottle with a 
little oil in it; you will also find the eutomological forceps very 
handy in enabling you to draw out these most troublesome in- 
truders. 

Sawfly (Hylotoma rose),—-This is moat appropriately named from 
the peculiar formation on ite under surface. On close examination 
by a powerful lens, there will be seen a sort of double notchad ridge 
extending the whole length ofthe body, which the creature can 
bring into action like a saw, and thereby effect a groove in the 
part ou which she reats, and therein deposit her egg, after which 
she moves on and acts in the like manner. If you examine your 
plants inthe autumn, you will find the stems and nervures on the 
under surface marked with little notches—these are the grooves 
made hy the sawfly—from which young grubs have been hatched. 
Now, as to getting rid of tham,—We have here agaia often failed, 
and at the best bave met with mere partial success, We recuimn- 
mend assiduous search and handpicking, though unfortunately 


‘the mischief is dene before wa can catch the destroyer; these- 


grubs, however, are often discovered in the ground, aud I there- 
fore strongly advise the free use of the Loe, afterwards a good 
dressing of equal parts of gas lime and sulphur. 


The leaf-cutter Bee (Megachile centunculuris).—These insects 
are solitary in their visite, and when one has selected a plant to 
its liking, it settles ona leaf, and with the greatest agility cuts 
& semi-circular piece out, pursuing bier work with the utmost 
mathematical precision, at the same time supporting the severed 
piece, which she carries off ag sooq as it is detached, to form a 
lining for ler nest. The bee invariably visits the same plant or 
one near it, and often takes two or more scollopa off one leaflet. 
Yet we feet inclined to forgive these little depredators the injury 
they do; but if anyone can find heart to destroy them, the best 
wey ig to watch the plant or plants they visit, and with a piece 
of board in each hand, when the bea is busy at work, put one piece 
under aud tie other over, then quickly clap them together s0 as 
tosecure the insect. 


Winter Moth (Cheimatobia brumata).-—-This is a curioug lirtle 
jusect, and appear in winter, and though small is capable of doing 
rouch mischief ; the female has no wings, consequently cannot fly, 
but she may be seen creeping along and seeking tha unopened 
buds, and Jays her eges upon them ani the young shoots also, and 
whan the apring comea and the leaves expand, the eggs are latch- 
ed, and give forth a number of caterpillars, which speedily bury 
themselvesin tle bud. The little birds lend us their aid to aeck 


, 80 that the creature cannot crawl in the 


out these troublesome intruders, but unfortunately, we have found 
thay have dragged forth the bud as well as the insect with it, 


Swallow-tat! Moth {Ourapteryx  sambucaria).—~The  cater- 
Pillars of these moths are called Loopers. When one of these 
desires to advance, it grasps the object firmly with ita fore feet 
and draws the hinder feet close to them, forming the body in 
an arched shape. The hiod feet then take a firm hold, and the 
body ts projected forward until the fore feet can repeat the process. 
These caterpillars resemble very closely dead twigs, ao that they 
can Lardiy 09 distinguished from the branches on which they cling. 
They feed on tire leaves and flower buds. The list of moths class- 
ed under tha family name of Tortricide, or 


Leaf roliers, supply many destructive agents to the Rose, includ- 
ing the following: Tortriz heparana, Tortrix ribeans, Lozotosnia 
rosana, Purdix tripulictata, and Spiloueta roborana, ‘Phe grubs 
of the above make their appearance with the first opening of the 
leaves, of whose structure they take advantage to construct their 
summer abode, banqueting, in the meantime, on the leaves that 
shelter them, and, if unmolested, after working havec among the 
foliage, make for Juicy buda, which they soon disfigure and render 
antirely useless, The larva have the peculiarity, when disturbed, 
of lowering themselves with a web-like thread, ‘The ouly remedy 
for their destruction, and also those of the winter moth aud swallow- 
tail moth, is assiduous handpicking. 


Nepticula anomalella and angulifas-ciella.—The larve of these 
moths feed on the pulp of Rose leaves, making long galleries and 
blotches under the epidermis, and generally making their appear- 
ance in July, August, and Saptembar, The best way to destroy 
them, is merely to squeeze the laaves together, or have them pick- 
ed off and burnt... | | 


Red Spider (Tetranychus tellariua).—These little creatures, 
are unquestionably very injurious to Rosea, either when trained to 
walls, or grown under glass. They increase most rapidiy, and 
though a0 minuteiu size, they liave extraordinary powers of extract- 
ing the juices from the leaves; and to farther aggravate the deadly 
mischief thus caused, they spin tiny webs over the leaves and points 
of the young shoots, so ns to completely clog up the pores of the 
leaves, thereby stopping their powers of transpiration and absorp- 
tion, and giving them a pirclied or burnt appearance, As these 
little nuisances abhor damp, the best remedy is the constant use 
of thesyringe. We have found awash, composed of a large wine- 
glassful of petroleum in two o-llons of aoft water, most effectual. 
Before playing on the plants, draw up a syringe full and force if 
back again into the vessel two or three times, so as to mix the petro- 
leam as muchas possible with’ the water. The wash may be 
used every day, or as Jong as is found necessary. 


Ants (Formica sanguinea) are occasionally very troublesome 
pests, being very determined and incessant in their attacks, 
generally eating into the flower buds, and thereby rendering 
them perfectiy useless. A little arsenic wnixed with matst augar, 
and placed in their rung, will soon destroy them. 


Aphides (Aplis vosm), or, as they are more commenly called, 
grean fly or plant lice, [am aura need no description, They 
are, unfortunately, but too well-known, especially to the Rose 
grower. They are wonderfully prolific, completely smothering, 
in # few days, the leaves, branches, and buds of the plants they 
infest. The injury they do very soon arrests the growth and 
progress of the plants, and their leaves and branches become 
twisted aod distorted by the twisting of the tissues, for the 
extraction of the jnica, and the plauts, if not attended to, be- 
come at length almost paralysed by the injury thus ‘occastoned. 
The autumual broods of these insects are egg-layers—and those 
produced from the eggs in the spriug ara viviparous, Tobacco 
water, Tobacco powder, or, where possible, fumigating then 
with Tubaceo paper, are the most certain remedies, Violent 
sytinging with clear water will also clean the plants fur a short 
time, but those nut disabled will quickly return to their feast. 
They are killed with the slightest pressure, so that you have only 
to draw your fingers over the infested parts, aul destroy thou- 
sands at once, On the leaves and stems of trees much infested 
with aphides, may bo observed a glutinous substance that adheres 
to the fingers and is sweet to the taste, Thia substance is 
properly called houey-dew, and ia scereted from the aphides, 
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Pees atid ants aré-very fond of this honey-dew, and the ante lite a little spirit}, and lastly, add half-o-gWllos Of litme-wadar. 


may bd seen feeding 6a thea saccharine gucrotion aw it eminles 
‘from the'Inseet: Thousands of ants may be seen traversmg 
the trees on which aphides ara plentiful. Some ara of opinion 
that ania de not feed on the Kose, but follow after the aphidea ; 
howdver this ory be, we have no doubt many rosarians, like 
ourselves, have fougd swarms of the black ants on the top of 
Rose buds, busily at work; and cartainiy whore this is the case, 
however you may fairly dislodge them for the time, the little 
creatures you will find return again boldly to their work, and 
assuredly where they have visited the bud, ig never is seen to 
open ita blossom in its kuown natural form and beauty, Yet we 
have been anxious to forgive these little busy workers the 
mischief they have created when watching the marvellous power 
possessed by autsa, and how they make knewn to their comrades 
airy store of food they have discovered, 


Mildew.x—We should be careful, by every possible means, to 
guard against producing auy check to the plants, either by water- 
ing the roots or overhead with cold water during very hot wea- 
ther, and thereby rendering them susceptible to fungoid attacks. 
Iu preference to wateriug at such a time, we would advise a good 
mulching, or a constant moving of the surface soil, to prevent 
radiation. We can strongly recommend the following wash: 
Boil 1 Ib. of soft soap in two gallona of water—syringe the 
plants daily with balf-a-pint of this mixture, pat in two gallons of 
rain water, and dust the affected parts with sublimated sulphur 
when wet from syringing, We have also used, with much 
good effect, au insecticide called Fir Tree Oil, prepared by a 
Mr. Hughes, chemist, at Manchester, aud sold by moat nurse- 
pennanesinlea git to four quarte of water, It is rather an expen- 
sive preparation, but we have used it through a very neat little 
instrument that bas, within. the last few months, bean breuglit 
out by Mr, Wells, of Earlawood Nurseries, at Reigate, called 
Wella’ Improved Spray Diffuser, It is worked with great facility, 
and cau be directed to any part of the affected plant. It is a 
great saviug, asa email bottie will do as much good aa two gallous 
of insecticide with the ordinary syringe; or a wasli consisting 
of soft soap dissolyed in boiling water, and then add sulphur 
aud tobacco, stirring the mixture well together when using. 


Grange a arene is, however, no disgase to which the 
Rose is liable that is so destructive in its effect asa virulent at- 
tack of Orangé fungus. It is moat subtle in its action ; attacking 
the foliage sometimes in an early state of ita growth, aud eprend- 
ing rapidly over a collection of plants, it makes its appearance 
on the under side of the leaves, in the form of the heads of very 
small pius, Tlése, however, rapidly increase in number, until the 
leaves look as though they had beeu dusted with cayenne peppar, 
and their vitality is quickly consumed through its effecta. By its 
ravages the plants are denuded of foliage long before the wood 
has time to ripen, consequently they are in a ‘very delicate state 
to atand against hard winter weather, and those that bave 
that ordeal to undergo, invariably atart weakly the following 
spring. The remedies we can speak of are, unfortunately, uot very 
successful; and though we have but faint hopes of being able to 
effectually cure this pernicious disease, the next best thing ia to 
endéavonr te eheck its vegetative power of spreading growth and 
prevant its reappearance, Thisecan be attempted by raking off 
all loose materials and as much of the soi! as possible, and burn- 
ing them. At the same time give the ground a good dressing 
of qnicklime, The burntsoi! and other matters can be returned 
to the Roses greatly improved by the change they have under- 
gone. At pruning time, carefully collect everything ent from the 
plants and destroy it. Then give the plants—stems and branch. 
es, atukes and ties (if any)—a good conting of the following mix- 
ture, applied with a suitable brush: Quicklime and soot, mixed 
to the consistency of paiut, ina pailful of which add half-a-pound 
of the sublimated sulphur and a small handful of conrse salt: stir 
and mix well together before applying. ‘The object heing to des- 
troy the resting spores of this troublesome fungus. Wo have tried 
washes of all kinds, earefully syringing and brushing over the 
leaves with various compounds, but with little success, and in 
some instances finding tha remedies even more fatal than the 
disense. We have most faith in an infusion of Hellebora root, 
four ounces fo half-n-gallon of boiling water, Hien add half-a- 
diachm of the bichioride of mereury (first dissolve the mercury 


We have cortaialy seen good resulta from this application, though 
we ntwet alda admit it lag semetimes failel, We kare observed 
we get thie Orange fungus, or mildew, ie long continwed dry 
weather, and chiefly on the lower leaves of the sracoth-wooded 
class of Rose plants, ench ag Victor Verdier, Comtesse d'Oxford, 
Hippolyte Jamaiu, and the like ; bat itis worthy of remark that 
neither Madame Clemence Joigueaux, William Warden, or Edow 
ard Morren, and those of the same character of foliage, &., are sel- 
dom subject to these forms of fungoid disease. 


Black fungus —This appears ou the leaves in blotches. The 


edges are irregular or star-slinped. It most commonly makes its 
appearance in poor and exhausted soils, or after a long continued 
drought, causing mu insufficient supply of nourishment to the plant. 
Though these are the -causes, it 1s most undoubtedly contagious 
after it bas obtained a footing. Asa remedy, syringe with a gole- 
tion of soft soap, 6 oz. dissolved in a gullou of water, adding 2 
oe of sulphur, mix well together ; or, nicatine sonp, 4 oz toa gallon 
of water; or, sponge the leaves with the fullowing wash: 2 oz. of 
aulpliate of cupper dissolved in hot water, and then add two gal- 
lous of cold, soft water, 


Root fungua.—-This frequently attacks the Rose; it is brouglit 
about by the soil in which they are planted containing matter 
favourable to fangoid growth, such as dead wood, leaf-moukhl &e. 
hence the necessity of removing ail such substances; stumps aleo 
of rotten stakes shouk? be enrefally taken from the ground. Wa 
knew some regard with suspicion the Manetti stock ; their 
opmion is that Roses on this stock being planted somewhat 
belaw the union, 60 as to induce this etock to swell, and with tha 
view of the Roses becoming established on their own roots, the 
stock then dies and becomes a auitable breeding repository for 
this fungus, the myceliam of whicl permeate the dead tisanes, 


‘tut instead of being the medium of giving existence or main- 


taining vigour of life in the Rose, it becomas the means of 
imparting its death-blow, We mention the matter, though we 
do not share‘the opinion. The best chanos of retnaty is ta lift 
the plant and remove all decayed portions of the rogt, then 
poten wet the roots, and duat with quickliwme, aud plant in 
resh soil, 


Curl,—Thia generally occurs when the Roses hare beta ocecu- 
pying the ground for a very long period of time, consequently the 
constituents of the soi] nacessnry to their well doing becomes ex- 
hausted, and they are thereby reudered very ausceptible to climatic 
changes. Under thease circumstances I advise that the plants be 
lifted and re-planted in improved soil. 


Canker —Thia disease is, aga rule, confined to that most glo- 
rious Rose, Marechal Nial, and arises from the plaut’s weakness 
aud inability to take up and make use of sufficient nourishment 
to sustain its growth and prolific blooming, Aa a remedy,I sug- 
.eat the ramoval, if possible, of the affected parts, aud enrich the 
soil both by solid and liquid manure. 


Lichen and Moas—sometimes form on the stema of standards and 
dwarf standards, and if allowed to accumulate, are decidedly injuri- 
ong to the well being of the Rose, stopping the pores of the epi- 
dermis of the stem and young branches, besides forming suit- 
able niches for all kinds of insect eggs and spores of fungi. The 
winter dressing we have mentioned above for Orange fungus, will 
also remove and prevent this cause of disease, 


ORNAMENTAL FOLIAGE PLANTS. 
CROTONS. 
A descriptive list of all the varieties now in cultivation in India. 
| (Continued from page 257 ) 
CROTON BERGMANNI, 


A remarkably handsome and attractive variety of Continental 
origin; the leaves are obovate-acuminate, about 12 inches in fength 
ani‘5 inches in width ; the ground colour ig a bright green with 
broad central band of ivory white; the primary veine being 
marked with bars running out toa margin of the same colour, 
frequently more than half an inch in width. 
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€ROTON BERNARDI. 


' Anothes hybrid variety of contimental origin, and - undoubtedly 


onc of the most brilliantly coloured species yet introduced ; the plant 
js of 3 vigorous frea branching habit ; leaves twelve to fourteen 
inches long and three inches wide; when young the ground colour 
s.a delicate pale green, covered with a complete network of bright 
yellow veins and bands; as the foliage matures the green becomes 
a deep brooze, and the network a vivid crimson ; the leaves almost 
invariably take a twist close to the apex exposing about one-third 
of the under surface, this being of a moat brilliant shade of red 
adds much to the beauty of the plant. | 


CROTON BICGLOE see C. MEDIA, 
©. BisMaRckl. 


This is one of the distinct forms from the South Sea Islands, and 
jay be taken ag intermediate between the Aucuba-laaved and the 
hastate-leaved groups. The leaf is nearly fiddle-shaped, the 
obovate basal part beg the broadest, the middle of the laaf being 
narrowed, and the apex again expanded into au ovate-shaped blade, 
The leaf is dark green, with a goklen band aloug the midrib, 
aud the veing are indicated by irregular yellow lines, among 
which a few blotches are interspersed, 

i . CROTON BLACK PRINCE. 

& very handsome variety of Indian origin, being a sport from 
C. vartabuis : the foliage much resembles that species in form, but 
is much more robust in habit; the ground colour is a very deep 
brouzy green, in fact almoat black, splashed and barred with blotches 
‘of deep reddish purple. When well grown this is a very distinct 
‘variety j unfortunately, however, ike many othér plants that have 
criginated from spurts, it haga propensity to revert to its original 
forno, | 

CROTON BRAITHWAITEL, - 


Leaves seven to eight inches in tength and four inches In. 


breadth, ovate acuminate in form, deeply channelled and slightly 
recurved ; the variegation much resembles that of C, Hendersoni. 


_ CROTON BRAGHANUS, - 3 


A vanety of graceful habit, having long pendulous, linear-lan- 
ceolate leaves, 15 to 24 inches long. The coloration of the plant 
ig extramnely varied, many of the young leaves are pale yellow 
marbled and mottled with light green, others are green spott 

with golden yellow, ‘The mature leaves are deep oltve-green 
‘potted and speckled in many ways with bright pivk of various 
‘shades, aud having a erimsou midrib. | ~ = 
| CROTON BROOMFIELDIL 


A richly marked golden variegated variety of great beauty; the 
deaves are 9 or 10 inches long and about 24 inches wide at the 
broadeat part. ‘The green ground colour is very dark, but every 
‘where broken up by irregular Hues, spots, aud blotches, The 
priueipal veing are more distaut than in many forms, and more 
‘disposed to assumesn irregular course, so that the lines of colvur 
they represent are less regular and formal than in some other kindg, 
‘while the variously shaped intermediate spaces are marked over 
with fina lines and dots, The midrib is a bright crimson and the 
Marging are similarly tinted, 


CROTON “BRUCE FINDLAY.” saps. GLADSTONE, 

_ Thts is far the best large growing kind we have yot seen: its 
majestic appearance being quite distinct from that of the others 
in cultivation, The lenves are oblong obovate droopiag, from [6 
_ to 18 inches long by 3 to 44 inches broad ; the rachis and primary 
veins pale yellow (sometimes creamcolour), prominently marked 
with bright shining green blotches; in some ‘cases the yellow ia 
' suffused over the greater portion of the leaf, reudering it a very 

Showy aud bright coloured variety. It is well adapted for exbibi- 
tion and geoeral decorative purposes. : 


: . CROTON BURTONI. 

Tlists a very handsome nnd distinct variety; the leaves are 
Jancevlate shaped, twelve to fifteen inches long by ahout three inches 
in width at the broadest part ; of a dark shining green colour, hand- 
‘ed and marbled with rich golden yellow ; the ‘habit is good, abd 
the leaves are close set, arching and graceful, 
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CROTON C4MPTOPHYLLUS. . ey 


This is undoubtedly the most minute of all the varieties of this 
large family ; the leaves ace fomq to six inches long and rare- 
ly more than gn eighth ofan inchin breadth ; ground colour deep 

laucous green, faintly marked with streaks of primrose yellow. 

his species when well grown makes a good table plant, being 
dwarf and bushy of habit, seldom more than twelve to eighteen 
inches in height. -s 


CROTON CABRIBRI. 


A hybrid variety of continental orgin, of a vory distinct habit 
and vigorous growth; the leaves are erect, lanceclate-acanminate 
in form, eighteen to twenty inches in length and two inches in 
breadth ; ground colour bright gloosy green with a broad central 
band of primrose yellow, the whole surface of the leaf being also 
freely bictched with the game coloar. 


CROTON CASCARILLA, 


A dwarf bushy species certainly more peculiar than beautifa! ; 
the leaves ara three to five inchea in length and about haif an 
inch in breadth, of a bright glossy green edged with aeamy white. 


CROTON CADDAPUS-TORTILIS. 


A besntifal Croton with gracefully pendalous twisted leaves ; 
the coloration ef the plant is distinct and striking, some of tha leaves | 
are deep olive green with a golden yéllow central band and crimson 
midrib, others are almoat wholly yeHow which become suffused with 
crimson by age, while others again are spotted and blotched in 
various Ways. a. | 

CROTON CERRERUS, 


Leaves twelye to fourteen inches in length and two inches in 
breadth, obovate acuminate in form, ground ooloar deep bronzy 
green ; in the young foliage the Iaidrib and primary veins are deep 
yallow, which on maturity change to a deep glowing crimson, the 


_ plant ia rather of a teose atraggting habit, and ‘rarely makes 3 good 


specimen, - 
CROTON CHALLENGER. — = 


A fine bold-leayed variety, admirably adapted for decorative an 
exhibition purposes. ‘The leaves are from 12 to 18 inches long, 
§ inches in with at the broadest part, arching and graceful ; the 
ground colour ig pale green, much suffuged and mottled with creamy 
white, whieh become, as the leaves attain muturity, blended witha 
bright magenta. ‘The petiole, midrib and margin of the leaf are 
distinctly marked with a deep tint of the same colour, | 


CROTON CHAMPION, 


A very distinct species of Indian origin, being a aport from that 
grand old variety C Jacksoni. It is of a dense bushy habit ; leaves 
twelve to fifteen inches in length and two inches in width, ground 
colour blackish green irregularly blotched and atreaked with light 
green, deep orange and vivid scnrlet. 


, CROTON OHANTRIEGI, 


Avery graceful aml distinct variety belonging to the narrow 
leaved saction ; leaves penduloag, arching, linear-ianceolata in form ° 
and deeply channelled, twelve to fifteen inches long and one inch 
wide. th the young leaves the gromnd colour is rich yellow 
irregularly blotched with green; midrib, veingand margins deep 
rosy pink ; as the leaves mature they become eatirely suffused with 
bright salmon pink. 


CROTON CHENE b’OR, 


This variety exactly resembles C. aureo phinecta in form and 
hahit of growth, the variegation, however, is entirely distinct, the 
whole surface of the leaf being almost entirely ~uffaused with deep 
golden yellow ; midrib and petiole bright rosy srimeon. ) 


CROTON CHRYSOPHYLLUS 


A very dwarf bushy habited plant with comparatively small 
crowded leaves, the lower ones greeu with a golden tib, but all 
those near the end of the branches bright yellow on the basal 
half, the oppor half being green, or green. with goldon rib; The 
peculiar style of colquring, which might almost he called gelden 
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crowned and dwarf close habit of the plant, give it a very distinct 
appearance. : . 


‘CROTON CHARYSOPELIUS 


“This is undoubtedly one of the most handsome and rich yellow 
coloured Crotons yet:introduced ; the leaves are from 8 to 10.inches 
long, about 2}.inches broad. The foot-stalks and midribs are of 
arich creamy yellow, which ig also spread over the blade on 
each side of the midrib in regular bands, In some cases two-thirds 
of the centre of the leaf are of the same colour; the remainder of 
the leaf is deep olive green, making a pleasing toutrast-to the yel- 

low of the central part. 


CROTON CHELBSONI. 


“This Croton was‘introduced from New Guinea. Ibis a remark- 
‘ably elegant narrow-leaved form of high and.rich.coloration. The 
leaves ara sometimes plain sometimes twisted spirally, and in this 

' latter state the variegation showa up most distinctly, being of a 
bright salmony orange tint, shaded with crimson, From its nar- 
row drooping leaves it is one of the most graceful of Crotons, and 
can be highly recommended for decoration. 


CROTON CLOTH OF GOLD, 


A bold free growing variety of erect habit; leaves twelve fo fifteen 
‘jnehes in length and three inches io width ; ground colour deap shin- 
ing green, the whole surface being blotched and marbled with 
bright golden yellow, avery distinct form, and certainly one of the 
-best among the many new introdactions. 


CROTON *“ COMTE DE GERMINY.” 


"A handsome broad-leaved fras,growing variety of pleasing habit 
end colonr. The leaves have bright crimson midribs, and biades 
‘blotched with light-golden yellow on 2 bright olive green grouad. 


CROTON CONCINNGS., 


‘A good old variety of conipact bushy habit; leaves six to eight 
‘inches long and one inchin breadth, of a bright green colour ;: the 
‘midrib and principal veing being defined by clear bands of bright 
1yellow, which on maturity change to desp crimson. 


‘CROTON CONQUEST. 


‘This variety much resembles C. Carriert both in habit aud va- 
‘rriegation, the foliage, hoaever, instead of growing erect is slightly 
‘refloxed, and the leaves are scarcaly - go large as in that variaty. 


OROTON CORNUTUM 


An old variety, now almost too well known to need description, 
‘of a free vigorous and rather straggling habit of growth, and 
<unless cut back fresly.can rarely be induced to make a good spe- 
‘cimen-, ‘The leaves are five to six inches long, sometimes simple, 
but ganearal, witha horn-like projection from-one side of the 
leaf ; the ground colour is bright glossy green freely marked with 
bright yellow. 

A peculiar fact regarding this species is that, in some plants, 
‘the horn-like projection invariably appears. on one side of the 
Jeafonly, that is either to the right or left; in: other specimens 
- ibappears alternately, and again in some it shows itself indiscri- 
‘Toinately, 


‘CROTON CONTORTGS, 


“This 15 a singular and irregular plant, and one not particularly 

attractive, but the variety offorin assumed by the Jeavea renders 
‘it interesting. ‘The leaf-bladea are gonerally long and narrow, but 
some are very much-undulated at the margin, others spirally 
-¢wist:d, and others are narrowed ag well as undaulated or twisted, 
scarcely any two leaves bemg alike in the whole plant. ‘The 
.apices of the leaves are somewhat rounded,: and are terminated by 
:@ more or less excurrent thread or awn. It is a plant that deserves 
culture on account of its variability. : 


CROTON COOPERI. 


' This is-wh elegant-habited variety, having gracefully-arching, lin- 
cear, lance-shiped leaves, with undalating margins and golden or 
‘reddish yeinson a dark green ground. When well grown it is a most 
attractive plant, .and useful in a young state for table decoration. 


CROION CORNIGERNS, 


This is certainly the finest .of all the reeurved varieties ; the 
leaves are ton to twelve inches in length and four to five inches in 
breadth, of «a beautiful dark shining green, occasionally blotched 
with yellow, but generally without any variegation, the primary 
veins are very deeply chanunlled, giving the.whole leaf a peculiar 
bulleted appearance, 3 





FLORICULTURE IN INDIA. 
Rosk Epovarb. 


By an Expert. 


Soon after joining my appointment in Northern Tndia, in 
October 1864, my predecessor (an amateur) in bonorary charge 
pointed aut this Hoge, of which there were several plants in various 
parts of the garden, and enquired if'] knew its name, stating that it 
was known only as the Bombay Rose in that part of India ; and 
asked also if: I could explain the cause of its fower-buds dropping - 
off without opening. My reply was that I recognized it as the Rose 
« Edouard,’ and the dropping its buds to be characteristic of it in 
England. The cause generally assigned was the climate being too 
cold and the soil too wet for it there; but this, I remarked, could 
not be the reason here, and that I was now inclined to believe 
that it was.owing to the plant being too free in growth, that.ia by 
prolucing more flower-buds than it could carry out or bring to 
perfection, a freak of nature not altogether unusual in other 
instances, and amongat fruits especially. He expressed his pleasure 
in hearing its proper name, and requested ma to take some of the 
plants in hand aud see if [ could ascertain the cause and rectify it, 
I did ao as follows, . Some of the healthiest and best plants were 
taken ap, divided, (for there were several stems or ground shoots 
to each plant forming a clump), and pruned ; all suckers and growing 
buds below the surface of the ground were cut out, so that no more 
suckers could form, also the buds above the ground for three or 
four inches up the stem were remove, to secure clean single stem- 
med plants, by which the plants should be handled whea potting 
operations.are being performed. It also beco:nes the only medium 
or passage for the ascending sap or life blued of the plant, from 
the roots to the head, and thus secures an equality of distribution 
to all the branches and parts alike, and that uniformity of growth 
and flowering so essential, so that a plant of any kind may be 
induced to give ita flush of bloom or. crop unifvrmly and simulta- 
neously. If a plantis allowed to linve more stems than one, or a 
multiplicity of suckers be allowed to predominate, they soon throw 
out and make roots and set up on their owa account, and not being 
detached will rob rather than assist the parent plant, for tha roots 
of suckers do not contribute thereto, but, on tha contrary, dotract 
therefroin, sod primarily each supplies itself, hence the wretched 
condition the plant is soou.reduced to, when unassisted by art. 
Moreover suckera beget suckers rapidly, and flowers as rapidly 
deteriorate and fal] away to semi-doulble, then single, and ultimately 
into the natural wild condition, from which by cultivation and 
art it had taken generations to bring them to the perfection of a 
fine doubie rose, and the climate los to bear the blame, Gardeners 
term these suckers “ rolbers,” ) . 

The plants thug reduced were potted into tha smallest size pots 
appropriate for the quantity of roots to each plant, then plunged 
rim deep m a bed prepared for them, watered moderately as requir- 


ed, shaded daily with canvas from 8 a. M, and syringe] or sprinkled 


freely with water every evening When the pots were filled with 
newly formed roots and the plaints had broken in to new growth 
they were shifted (repotted; into a size larger pots, the number, 

of shoots reduced by disbudding or thinning (as girdenera term 
it) to a given number of branches decided upon to form the 
future p'ant, and consistently with the quantity of flowers the 
plants individually were deemed of strength to bear, All were 
returned .to -their .bed, rephinged at greater distances apart than 
previously and treated as before, until as usual, a multiplicity 
of blouming buds appeared upon each and every branch; these 
were reduced by the aid of the grape-thinning scissors to three 
er four of the finest on each shoot, negt stakes and ties were now 
used ia the adjustment and regulation of the branches sym- 
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metrically, When the buds began to expand into bloom, the 
sprinkling of water over-kead wes discontinued, as it iujares the 
blossoms te aome extent, but was somewhat copiously applied to 
the whole gurface of the ground to insure the beneficial effects 
of evaporation in conjunction with the requirements gf the roots. 


A fine display of dowers was the reselt,, each fall and perfeai - 


in form and weil developed. ‘They beeame the admiration of 
all who saw them,and attracted attention from far aud year. Aa 
goon ag this flush wae over, the old flower spikes ware cat back 
Yo the first perfeet leaf with growjng bud at its base. This 
second pruning or shortening, which. gardeupre term trimming, 
és by some mistaken fora general pruning and called sumumer- 
pruning. 

A second growth soon appeared, (to me it seemed somewhat 
rapidly, for ¥ was not then's«o well trsed or initiated in the 
excitable aature of thia climate on the growth of plauts generally 
in comparison with that of the British Isles as I have since 
iaacome), A saconud Mush of bloom also fullowed, the flower 
buds were thinned, gud the trenianent was the same as before, ; 
except in the supply of liquid maura which was increased in | 
strength and number of applications, [I may here state that 
fiquid manure js’ applied. as a rule after the flower buds appear 
and have beep thinned, the bloomiag principle is benefited 
thereby and larger flowers sre developed, This flush, though - 
uot equal in size of flowers to the former, was very creditable, 
indeed, highly satisfactory to the many admirers, who had 
watohed what was te tham an etperiment, but to ma a routine 
practised for many years at home in preparing Rose plauts 
for forcing and early and late blooming ia pots, To me the dif- 
ference lay ima thea short spaca of tima in which thig grewth 
and development occurred, and the mass of floyer buds 
that. wera produced upon egeh shoot, J was well acquainted 
with the systery gilopted by our Rose-cultivators at liome for | 
co:npetition at the flower showa,” of thiuning or discarding the | 
supernumerary buds, aad reducing the uumber to three upon 
each shoot and the use of manure water at this particular stage 
to assist and enhance the aixe of the flowers in development, | 
i therefore only applied my former knowledge as mentioned | 
abowe, When the planta and their roots especially are in a good 
ficalthy growing. condition, which’ can at all time be ascartained 
by turning a faw of them ont of the pots for examiuatiog, aus 
carefylly replacing, without disturbing the roots, they ace found 
sitisfactory, and the grow ade js stout, dirm if the wood, aud 
short jointed, let well aloua and reserve the stimulant for the 
benefit of the flowe.s or fruit as the case may be. In other res- 
pacts it is used fo tecoup exhaustion, and as the planta advance 
innge, it may be increased with effect ; nor is it wall to be 
covetous in the way of qnuautity whea quality in Auwera is the 
desideratum. | . 


We have now arrived af the third atage, or rather our pet has 
enteral upen presenting us with a third display of bloom. This 
was watehed someslint keenly and our misgivings were. realized, 
the result.was exhaustion which showed itself but too plainly .in 
the weakened state of grosvth aud deterioration of the flower 
buds, some of which turned yellow and dropped off, the others 
were discarded, water was then gradually withheld pniil the 
wood showed sigus of ripening and the plants of going to rest, 
Hither the climate was too exciting or the plants had been too 
good natured and free, the treatment too liberal, the season 
over, as it was then late, or perhaps all combined to cause the 
failure of the third crop of flowers. 

The whole were in due time removed to an open, somewhat BIT, 
cool, building, out of the sunshine which had been selected as 
quarters of rest. Water was almost wholly withheld, sufficient 


only being given to maintain lifa by -keeping the weed from - 
sinveiliag; tha leaves turned yellow. and fell off. This last is a : 


sure and satisfactory sign of the plants being at rest, 


I will have mention that planta in a tropical climate ean obtain | 


reat by withholding water only. A dark, dry, airy building or 
shed where the suns ray's cannot penetrate will assist. We must 
follow nature, In temperate climates cold, frost and snow will 
Ziva vegetation reat. In the ae aes excessive drought, with au 
xii] atn.esphera, has a similar effect, which may be seen when the 

ec duous trees are leafless and the uatural indigenous grasses and 
werbs apparently burnt up, still there is life enough ivthem when 
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atate of rest only, - 

During this state of dormancy the plants were pruned and reo 
potted. This pruaiog is the general annual pruaing, which 
I will sow describe. ‘The reader will remember that in the for- 
mer part of this artiete, the Rosg plants taken pp wer reduced to 
a single stem each, consequently, the branches now to be proned 
are side shoots from that stem, We will therefore commence 
with the tower ones, which were praviously trained to a horizontal 
position or nearly ga, These were pow et back to about six to 
eight eyes, (joints or buds} ao termed by gardeners, the bud 
being dormant and in recess, not profrading. The next above 
them, four to six ayes, or three to four inches. The remainder 
to three or four eyes, or one to two inches, except the top one or 
leader, which is maintained ia aa upright pesition and forms the 
main of centre ster in continuation of the single one to which 
the plant was at first reduced. ‘hia one is left about eight 
inches long. The foundation and shape of the future bush 
is now formed. The plant iz thys laff ig a conical shape, 
which is considered to be one of the best for thia and bush 
Roses generally. The semicircular form is alse appreciated and 
the pyramidal. In after yeara thera is very little trouble 
in pruving aud training any bush so started, Tt soon comes 
to sufting back the shoots all over to two or three “eyes 
above the preceding year's pruntng, the loader boing left six ty 
nine eyes loug in its perpendicatar position, aud tha bush jocreases 
in sit: annually ia accordance. This is termed the short apar 
syatem of pruuing. Jt will readily ba eaderstood that the ‘two 
last made growths, with a portion of the first, are entirely cut 
away. The buds or eyes left are dormant, not protuberant, 
anl situated ia the earliest made and best ripened wood of the 
pist season's growth, and therefore the strongest aug best adapted 
to produce the finest flowers in the coming azasen. ee 2 

At the same time that this operation of pruning takes placa, the 
anoual re-potting takes place also. A portion of the soil that 
comes away freely, by shaking, without injury te the raota, is 
dispensed with. The roots must not be mutilated in auy way or 
handled, as it injures them. Aa mentioned previously a stem has 
been prepared for this purpose. The pots selected wore @ size larger, 
ranging from seven to ten inches in diameter and depth internally. 
Two inches increase, cr ona all round between the ball of earth 
left aud the aide of pot, is considered a’ fair annual shift for the 
season Nor is it at all wise to overpat, as it engenders exuberant 
growth and less flowers, resulting iua ragged, loose appearance 
and flimsy branches, It myst alsq be borue iu mind that a aize 
larger pot is required every season. | 

Aftexy four years, mara oc leas, the planta will bacotae tao large 
for further pot cultyre, and, as a rule, are planted out aud younger 
stock take their places. Moreover it will be found that the younger 
plants ave better adapted tn every way for pot culture, and flower 
much better than the older ones. 7 : 

Gardeners adopt a routine whereby the older plants are dispan- 
sed with and younger ougs are introduced anoually. Ia potting, 
drainage is of primary consideration, and should be attended to, 
Soil is of equa! importance. The compost for Roses, when selected, 
should consist of three partsioam, one of thoroughly decomposed 
manure, to which may be added a little charcoal and woud ashes 
and bone dust if at band. ses 

If loata is not at hand, any good garden soil will do. The best 
alluvial soil was used inthis instance, no other being availabte. 
Potting should be done firmly, and one inch of space in depth on 
top left for’ water, A good watering waa ane to seattle the soil 
about the roots thoroughly after potting and replacing them - in 
their dormitory, the pots were epgveloped jo sand, but any 
dry material will do. ater was finally withheld after this, Still 
the roots were found to be active and growing slowly. After about 
two and a half to three months the season for activity had arrived, 
when they wore taken out, arranged and raplunged in the place 
prepared for them, In this way the plants in question wera 
managed, and I found ne necessity to change the treatment or 
cause to regret the trouble I had bestowed upon them. Three 
flushes of bloom followed during the season, an! thea flowers were 
very fine. This was the first of my experienca in Rose cultura 
iu India, and it will atill bs found valuable in application te this 
and the Hybrid perpetual and other hardy European varieties 


_in most parts of India, 
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NOTICE TO CORBESPON DENTS. 


All matter intended for publication, and all questions to be replied to, should 
be sent in not Jaber than the Friday previous to the day of publication, All com- 
munications should be written on oneside of the paper only, It is aleo requested 
that all abled eergteary forward their name and addresa, not for publication, 
unless they wish it, but for the exke of that mutual confidence which should exist 
between the Editor and those who addresa him. We dectine noticing any 
communication that ia not accompanied by the name and addresa of the writer. 


er 
W.T.—Jn our reply to your inquiry in onr last isane onr P. Di made ve say 
that Lilium gigantewm was found in sequestered villagea within 30 milea of Dar- 
jeeling, this ehould have been in sequestered valle ys, 


— a. 


R. KE; W:--The leaves sent have been eaten by some species- of grab, in another 
column will be found a list of the engmies of the Hove, which will give you all 
the information requi 
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DATE CULTURE. 


Note by AsaistanteSurgeon ABDUL Raum: Harm, Xhan Bahadur, Assistant 
to the-Palitical Resident, Persian Gui, 

In districte where date plautations are large and on exteusiva. aoales, the 
cultivators do not think seriously of the comparatively amall loss, caused 
by the depredations of wasps, sparrows, crows, bulbuls, &c., on the aweet 
date fruit while forming on the palo, and as a-rule-donct provide against 
sugar-loring inaects. and birds, and gridge them nof a share of the fruit. 
They say that in. the good old times. the cultivatora were more Liberal- 
minded, when the export trade of the date toe Epropean cvuntries aud 
America did uot exist, and those countries had uot asquired.a taste for this 
fruit ; that then avy wusber of atrangera could go.¢o 2 plaptatiou, and’ treat 
themselves ad libitum to any quantity of, date fruit they liked, without objec- 
tion. But times have chauged. The demand for the fruit having largely 
increased, it ia. more takeu care of, and strangers are not alluwed-to indulge 
ip those jibertiea, 

Jn some districts, ag those of Mivab, aometimea bears prove destructive 
to the fruit ; but the cultivator effectually provides agaiuat their climbiug 
up by tying a quantity of some thorny bush or twigs of some (thorny 
acacia) or kooua (izyphus). arooud the stew of the palu, at aome height 
frow the ground. Agaiuet a flight of locusts he ie perfectly helplesa ; all 
his attempta at driving thew away, by. beating about among the palws 
with dry date loaves, aud agitating them. to causa a rustling noiee, dzo., and 
his burning quantities of hay, tamarisk branches, aud other rubbish to 
create smoke, prove of little or uoavail; os, when the locusts alight and 
sjnat, they completely devour the fruit aud leave the palin, in a short-apace 
af time, divested of ita leafy appendages, There are two principal forme in 


which the date fruit is cured ud prepared for commercial purposes,—viz. 
(1), “ kherma,” soft and joicy; (2), *' kharakpukhta,” dry aud frm. 

‘The following: fa the ueusl mode adopted for preparing" khurma,” for 
commercial purposes :—Ags soon. a8 the dates become ripe aud juicy, they 
are picked off the trea and gathered into a rowad chunam tauk called: 
't madibeah,” where they are-exposed to the sun and air, and throw off the 
excess of juice which runs through the-aperture-at the bettem of the madi. 
sah, aud collects in a separate jar buried underground to receive it. After 
two or three. days’ exposure, when the dete-has sufficiently hardened and- 
formed, it is removed and packed in date-leaf basketa for exportation.. 
Bometines, when the owner does not fnd a ready purchaser, he stores the- 
date baskets iu s closeplastered room ¢alled “ kandul” in piles of 15 to 90 


baskets; the floor is furnished with chaunels which convey the juice- 


thrown off under the mutual prossure of the bags, to a large jar buried 
undergronnd., Sometimes the jnice is slow in draining, then the cultivator 
encourges the fow by pourmg a little warm water on the dates while th-y 
ure in the madibaah, But the dates thus. treated aud forced to pive up. 
their juice-lose their taste and commercial value, and are not eo much. 
esteemed as thoae which areskaply dried. 

The best metbod for curipg dates ia the following :—The fruit, aa soon an- 
it has become *: ratab,” 3. «4, ripe and juicy, ia picked off tbe bunch, and 
spread in an enolosed plot of groand called “ mustah,” which is previously 
wall beateu to reudar it firm, aud aweeped clean to prevent dust from. 
mixing up with the dates; or, better still, they ere exposed to. dry ou 
dute jowlios. spread within the “mustah.’ from three to Gve daya, and then. 
collected and packed im baskets. 

At El Hasa the best dates, principally Ehalas, are packed in akins of 70 


to 120 poands for export, So also at Buarad, dates are packed in skins ; the 
dates are pitked' for the pnrpose ; the sking are theu allowed to dry in tie- 


ann, end covered with guony. At Bahrain aud’ Katesf, Khalas and other 


. dates of superior quality era put in emall earthen jars, and raudered 


palatable by adding to them small quantities of acaame seeds aud ginger 


’ powder ; the jara are then sewn up in the date-loaf matting. 


Now, since.the European and American firme bare commenced to sand: 


dates to.their own countries, they bave adopted tha sya'em of packing the — 


best dates—i.¢ , Hallowi, Khadrewi, Zxhedi, and. Sayor-—in deal bexea of 


various shepes and sizes, brought ready made from-those countries, Tlre- 


average ize of a box is wbout 46 pounds net weight.. Halowi dates are alsa. 
carefully packed $n small, eqid-voard bozes,.1@ to 15 0f which ara then put 
ju a large deal box, whichis theu nailed over. Tue best dried dates of 
sound ekip, and specially those which are allowed to dry on the palm, ao. 
earofully picked by a large number of labourers, principally women, beys, 
and girls, employed for tha purpose, A cortain weight of dates se picked: 
intended to go in a box ia taken ; the dates are then carefully placed, one 
by ono, in rowa, 60 as.to form Jayers in the box, which. ia lined with paper 


and eventually nailed and ready for export. Some people put hoops round: 


the boxes, and cover them with guanuy, while otherado uot, These leyerg 


_ are pressed dows threo or. four, times during the filling. of each box. ‘The 


dates packed in boxes ig layers throughout have-now. the best repute in the. 
market, Small quantities of dates Have lutely been shippod from Bagrah in. 


fancy basketa, buton account of the beavy freight, no saoguiue hopes sre. 


enterfaiped of thie method proving a euccesa.. Hallowia keep best, but: 
Zahidie are ihe brightest in colour, but soon get wormy aud spoiled. 

The cultivator haa other, modes af curiug fresh dates and making pre- 
perves of them ip amall quantities far his. personal use, and for presents to 
hig friende; and even for, sala to a small extent “Kburma-3l ira” is 
geuerally made of Murdwsang and Kbauaizi datee.. The best, datea are 
culled and further. well dried in the Bun, exposed on inata or date jowlies, 
and protested during vighte from dews. They ara then washed with 
diluted date juice of all dust, &c., aud. put iu a jar mixed with arsame 
aecds, ginger, waluut keruel, &c. ; a quantity of good date juice ig poured 
in .s0-es to cover the whole, This ia much prized by the uatives. “ Khurina 
Seb-Roza” so named from ita beiug fic to be eaten onthe third- day of its 
being poited. lt ia a rare aud apecial preparation made at Minab from tha. 
Hilali dates. The freah “‘ratab’’ia taken, ite skin is_removed by the date- 
leaf apine; then the coarser but soft layer of the pulp; finally, the white. 
firm pulp which is left roand the stoue is further detached, und collected 
jnawail carthos pots. The masa is. rendered more palatable by adding 
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to it a quantity of piatachio anil almonds, &c, ‘his ia considered a great 
delicacy, “Khurma Poat-Kundah,” the skintied date—This can-bs prapared 
from all the good varieties of dates, but itis generally made from the 
Hilali. Aa above, the skiu of the fresh “ratab” ia removed hy the date 
apine; the stoneis pushed ont by the same ; the fleshy part ia gathered 
and packed io large earthen pota. © Murabba Eharma” (date preserve). 
The ripe “ Khararak of Hilali," i. 4. before they have become “ratab” (soft 
and juicy), are taken; portions from both ends are aliced off: they are then 
deeply punctured all over by tha dite apine and well dried in the aun. 
The stone ia sometimes replaced hy almond or pistachio. The “Kharak" 
thig treated ia boiled in angar syrup ta a suffisient consiat ones, aud farms 
an excellent preserva, aud may be bottled and keptfor any length of time. 
# Matgugah."—The aweet and fresh ‘Kharak” ig broken op and driad in the 
enn for five or six days, [tis then pounle-t-if a weordart lnortar; the pow- 
der is putin boiling date juice, and mizal with sesame areta and flaroured 
with cardamoma, cinnamon, de, Toe whole miss ia then well stirred wh le 
bol ing, avd removed from the fire, aud further well mized up, and finally 
put in jare for use, 


The aecond forin In which tho date fruit ia eured for commercial purposes 
ia the * Kinrak pukhtah,” the boiled date. it is preparad as follows:— 
Wheo the“ Kharak’ baa becom awaet, but before it laa baguu to soften, 
the epadix, with its load of datea, is out off from the patio and immeraseil 
in larger copper pots of boiling water, in which it is allowal to remain for 
a time, which is devided by the man ongagel to do the work, It ia 
stated that the hoiling is continued antil the atone assitmes a reddish colour; 
when the bunches sara removed and exposed ta dry in aun on mats for 
eight orten days, they ara then detached frum the spadiz, allowed to dry 
farther, and finally put iu bags fur export, ) 


“The fruit of all the varieties of the date palm can thas be enuverted to 
“ Kherak-pukbtah,” which ia dry, firm, aud even hard, aud does not 
relish so much ag the “Khurina,” which ig soft and juicy, This may 
perhapa account for the amall quantity of “Kharak” ugtally prepared. 
At Busrah, “ Kharak-pukhtal” is prepared in small quantities from Baraim, 
81-Armeran, Kabkab, Maktoom, avd Shakar. Baraim yields the best quaiity, 
aud ia said to ba wholly converted into Kiharak, aa if. dost. got ripen 
besond the “ Kharak” atage, ita price being two or threa times more than 
that of Sa-Amerau Kharak, which is also abundant, The best  Kbarak- 
pukbtah” of Minab ia from Hullowi in small quantity, but principally from 
Zarak and Sayer, At Lar and its neighbonrhood « “ Khurak-pukltnh” is 
obtained fromthe Sha-Khani date As Boon as the fresh Kharak has 
been sufficiently beiled, it is taken oné of thea water, ita atone removed, 
aud it is atrung iv long wreaths and hung up to dis; itia yellaw, and o 
good taate, 


skinny, with very iittle flesh. In this condition it ig called “ Salang,” and 
need as fond for sheep and domestic cattle ; sometimes it 1s boiled with date 
stonea, and constitutes 4 nutritious fued to the milch-cow, 

The age of an off shoot ia no reliable guide for ita baing detached from 
ita parent for purp‘ses of a successful transplantation. An offshoot 
aoinetimes continues ab tha foot of ita parent several yeara, but ander the 
variona unfavoursble etreumatances of soil, aupply of water, &c., it is 
atiall and weak, and therefore unfit for transplanting; while under favourable 
circumatances an offshovt, 3 or 4 yeara old, is vigorous and large, and does 
not udnally, when transplanted, fail to strike root andsurviva. Hence the 
Vigour of prawth and the actual sigs of tha young plant are taken foto 
cousideration, The average weight of the young plant moat suitable for 
Purposes of trauaplantation is considered to be six pounde;: but larger weights 
are preferred, ad, after atriking, the plant geowa rapidly, and baara fruit 
without much trouble and expanse to tie cultivater, It ig averrad that 
sometimes effshonta which bhava commenced to bear fruit are carefully 
Ne ached und guccesafully transplanted. The Paenic dactylifera, or the 
Arabian date palin, being diszioug-<2. ¢, tha male ani female fiowers 
existing on separate plauts,-the conveyance of the pollen to tle feimala 
fliwerg ig essential to fertilisation and formation of tha date froit, Tie 
igeney of winds and various nectar-loving flica and insects does not seem 
to be gufficient to effect the necessary fecundation, aa in such cases, the fruit 
yielded is stated tu become av rtive or blighted, with little flask, without 


From various causes a portion of the date fruit does not 
attain maturity, and gouerally drops off in a half-ripe atate ; becomes dry, 


atone, and totally insipid, and is termed “Sbis," Consequently, huwnay 
agenoy is considered esseutial for a fruitful impregnation. 


The male spaths, a3 soon a3 it hag attained iis full size and maturity, 
which is knowu to the cultivator by certain eigus and indications, such as a 
faint rastiing sound, ¢licited when the central part of the apathe ig gently 
pressed, ora peculiar seminal alour, detected by making a alight indentation 
in the marginal part of the apathe, 30 as to expose the Hower, which is cuf 
at ita root aud taken down. The eticlosing spathe is slit open, and the 
flower-sprizd ara goutly detached from the spadix, aud carefully preaerved 
in a basket, which ia suspanded in a spot protected frora drafts of wind ; the 
apriga are allowed tu dry for 20 to 24 hours before being used. 


As goou as tha femia flowera have aplit open the spathe under theic 
growilg prasaure, the cultivator cousiders it time to commence tle opera- 
tion of feriilwation. He takea the @ower-twigs of the malo palm, and 
deposita ona or two in gach buach of the female blogsom, lightly binding it 
up with astrip of date lew, Ifthe cultivator finda that some of the larger 
épattes have not split, tv save him tha trouble of reclimbing, he elite them 
open auddeposits the Qower-spriugs in the blogaum, aa before. Ouly very 
ainali ened he lenves yutoushed,tu ba attended to, if uecesaary, subse- 
quently, when they have attained maturity. But, as arule, he doea no, 
nliow all the Arwer-apathes, which vary from i@to 24,to remain on the 
palm and form fruit, because by doing eo the fruig becomes auwall and dege- 
narate, and during the next year the yield of the fruig is ieasened. Accord. 
ing te the vigour of the palm, which he kuows by experieuce, he leaves 
$to 12 buuches to form fruit. Tha exceaa ig removed aud consumed by hia 
p-ovle and friends. Tha sprigaof the male flower are preserved in a dry, 
form one or two mouths, and used ag occision demands, They are, how- 
ever, before beiug used, slightly moistened with water to prevent the pollen 
from being seattored anil blowu away by the wiud, It iaatated that some- 
times, whan the mais flower is notin sufficient quantity at “Kharg,” the 
cultivatora import it from Basrab. Pollen of ove year oauuot, it ia stated | 
be prese:yol for use during the next year, as it becomes apoiled 
When the female blossom hia thus veen treated with pollen, the supply of 
water ia cut off for atima, varytug frow one and-a half to two mouths, as 
excesa of water ia asidto bs detrimentil toa proper fertilisation, The 
general tuathod adopted fur cultivating the date palm in these parts, where 
itia yruwn for aconomie and commercial purposes, ig that it is planted in 


extensive groves for facilitiea of tending them and collecting the fruit. 


Spots are aslectad where abuudance of water ia available in aliape of river 
apring,  kauat ,” or well water ; io other places, where water frown walls is 
scanty, auch apots ate selected as cag by irrigated by rain-torrents duriug the 
rainy season. ) 

A plot of groundia selected according to the number of paling which it 
ia intended ta plant in a grove, which may cougiatof 80 to 150 or 200 palma 
plauted in regular rows, with a distauea of LZ to 15 feet between them. 
The grove ia surrounded by a bigh “ buud” for purposes of admitting aud 
retaining water in tha grove, and geuerally regulating ita irrigation, being 
provided with iuleta and outluta fo adinit and get rid of excess of water, 
gapecialiy that frou rain terrenta, For the frat tbwoor three months, »fter 
the offshoura hava been plentet, chey are watered, auch separately, by 
water cariied to them in peta; great care if tuken that no mud geta inte the 
heurt or crowo of the young plun', og it proves destructive toit. Alter the 
plants have atruck root they are watered ouce a week, a fortuight, ora 
longer interval ig allowed to elapse, «ut it is easeutial that they must be 
well watered onca a month. When they Lave grown ap and hare attained 
aome age, they are watered once 4 mouta during the hot muuthy only, Abt 
Basrah, where water is abundant frow the river, deep and wide trenches 
are dug between the rowa of tha paling, and filled with water, Bat where 
water ia scanty it ig allowed to run dowuin sraall chaunels to the foot of 
each pullo, the ground being previously well dug up, looaaued, und turued 
over to allow of ita thorough aaturatiou. 

Vepetables, lucerne, &e., are gruws, ag at Bahrain, in these grovea, suck 
a cultivation being coustdered highly beneticial in iimproving the gol. With 
thia vbject alao ¢he acil ia ploughed and turned over once a year to render 
it suff, porous, and permeable to air moisture, In places which border the 
sea, fusof awal or loukhm, aspecies of ray-fiah, are used for purposes of nanu- 
cing the palm; two or three bitsy are buried at the fuot of each palua, aud it is 
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regularly watered once or twice a week anti: the whole is. absorbed and 
Gisappeare + or these fina ave pul in, and allowed to macsrate im-the-tagh of: 
water. which feeds.the plantation, anid the .pilmg ara rogolayly fed by water 
«) itopreguated. Iu. other places where thia ianot ansilable, the.dung of, 
the cow, abeep, and goats, &c,, and:surfacs aweeaploga are pd, 


The. beat apet for extensive date plantations wonld be, as-nt Besreb, 
Mohammerah, aud Miuab, along the river banks abounding in-allevial sti, 
Excess of ‘water generally is aaid to spoil the date fruit, and’ ifthe planta- 
tions become flooded and continue so any length of time by any very- 
unugual rise of river watera, nog$ only ia the fruit damaged, but the palms. 
hare been knowntodie. Soalso damp air, when the fruit: in forming, it 
paid to be prejudicial, aaa great. deal of it drop: o& iw a green state ; this 
green date Ia called “* Khanwl!”and ia given to sheep and cattle, bnt the: 
poor people censnims it- with fie, Moderately. dry winds.are sail.to be 
very beneficial, ‘Po eeours a vigorons-growth to the palm, algo to obtain ma-. 
terigla for economio purposes, the fallowing- points require to: be attendsd to. 
Aathe date palm grows each year the lower whorls of tha leafy aialke, 
an their vitality disminiahes and they become dry, are chopped off ; the [ong: 
etaika caliad “gury" are madé inte jowlies for covering. shada, roofs of. 
houses, and various economic purposes, Thair- lower thick  ande,. caifed 
“taptut,”' are need for feel; but thoaa whictt are broad: eni light are used 
aa floata for-fiah-nets. 


The flower epadix and its spathe must a'so be removed. The gree 
spadix, when wel] beaten with billetaof wood, yieldaa quantity of fibre 
neeful for rope-making. In a dry state itie used as fuel, but if allowed to 
macerate and soften iu water on being pounded between billets of wood, 
yield fibrea for ropes, From the fresh apathe called “Tara,” is obtained 
the tara” water, by djatillation. 1t ia of a atrongz but agreesble amall, and 
is prepared at Busrah and Bahrain; sold in carboye at one and-s-half to two 
rupeea each, It is made into s shorbet, and is greatly prized by the Aruba 


and Persians, The young offshoots eprouling at the base of the palm if 


they are not intended for transplantation, must be removed in the spring of 
each yaar aa they prevent it from thriving. In thea same wiy the buds, 
which aoraetimes form and grow from the crown of the palm, resembling 
the offshoots at the bass, muat also be pulled away, ag they weaken the palm 
Thege buds are sometimes said to hive grown and yiolded fruit when 
altiowed to grow op the palm.— Tropical Agriculturist, : 
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XIII. 


GARDEN ENEMIES—( continued. ) 





SNaiLs AND SLUGS. 


Of all the enemies the gardener has to encounter, there 
are scarcely any more difficult to overcome than slugs. 
The insidious nature of their attacks almost forbid any 
attempts at capture, for they do not commence their rava- 
ges till after nightfall, and it isa strange fact, that the 
neater a garden is kept, and the fiercer the war we wage 
against weeds of all kinds, the more vigorously will this 
enemy attack us, so much 60, in fact, that frequently in 
the cass of small seedling plants, after we have carefully 
removed every weed from their beds, these troublesome 
pests will step in and complete the operation of cleaning 
the soil by removing every sign of vegetation from it, 
When we can find our foes, the best and surest remedy is 
Lynch lav ; but the finding of them is the difficulty. Al- 
though we may be “ up with the lark in the morning,” we 
shall be too late for them, as they will already have gone 
back to their retreats, for the slug is probably endued with 
sufficient common sense to understand that if the early 

ird cannot catch the worm, he will look elsewhere for 
diet, and what is more luscious to his taste than the slimy 
slug? The most effectual means of destroying them is a 
free use of lime water. 
Manner, First, take fresh, unslaked lime in any desire 
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quantity and add water to it at the rate of two gallons 
to each pound of lime, and let it stand still, till efferves- 
cence has ceased and the water becomes clear and limpid 
again, the lime having sunk to the bottom. Give a 
liberal dressing of this solution over the whole surface of 
the beds infected, and the results will be as amazing as 
they are gratifying. For it will not only promote a more 
vigorous growth of the plants, but will completely de- 
molish the slugs, as by day they bury themselves in the 
beds that they devastate by night, and the lime water 
follows them into their holes and destroys them complete- 
ly. Let any of our readers who are troubled with slugs, 
try this plan when young seedlings are just appearing 
above the surface, and see the benefits derived from it.. 
For. ordinary garden purposes an occasional drenching 
of the whole surface with lime water, will not only prove 
a powerful stimulant to vegetation, but will also keep 
slugs and many of our other enemies in check. 

If, however, we are determined to effect their capture, 
baiting them with bran is probably the surest method of 
doing so. The easiest way to proceed is to take some 
pieces of slate, or flat stones, or pieces of tin, and lay 
them about in the garden among the plants, distributing 
them very liberally. Just at sundown go out and place 
a, teaspoonful of bran on each piece of slate or tin, and 
the slugs will soon become aware of it and begin to gather 
and feed on it. In about two hours, when it is dark, 
go out again with a lantern, and a pat! containing salt-and- 
water; pick up each piece on which the slugs are 
found feeding and throw them inte the brine. This will 
soon make an endof them. Although we believe it is 
almost impossible to entirely extirpate these pests from - 
any garden where they have once become firmly establish- 
ed, (and what garden is entirely free from them,) still from 
our experience we are convinced that the remedies 
described above, if persevered in, are the surest means we 
can employ to reduce their ravages toa minimum. An 
immense number of other methods, either for destroying. 
them or preventing their attacks, have been recommend-. 
ed by various writers on the subject, a very complete list 
of which is given in Quin’s Garden Ieceipts, whose 
remarks on the subject we append. 

“All who have ever had a garden, or grown'a Cabbaze 
ora Cauliflower, have had to contend with Snails and 
Slugs. Dryness favours the movements of most vege- 
table destroyers, but the opposite holds good in the case 
of Snails and Slugs, whose greatest depredations are 
committed during damp weather and in early spring. 
The damage sustained by seedling Cabbage, Cauliflower, 
and Lettuce plants through their ravages is incalculable ; 
and it is not the seed-bed alone that suffers, for 
even after the plants are established in their permanent 
quarters, they are often eaten over near the surface of the 


This-is prepared in the sg rae and destroyed, a bed of well-grown, crisp Lettuce, 


abbage, or a row of winter Celery being a favourite feeding 
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ground with them. They are equally at home in the plant- 
stove or Cucumber-house, with a winter temperature of 
70°, or under a hand-light of Lettuce or Cauliflower plants, 
silently doing their work of destruction, unless prevented 
by hard frost. ‘There are few Orchid growers who have 
not had cause to lament their presence, in the shape of 
young growths, flower-spikes, and roots eaten off, for 

ere their operations are not interrupted by excessive 
droughts or pinching frosts. The wonderful powers of 
instinct possessed by even such pests as these are scarcely 
known to those even who make their habits a lite study. 
In the open air, where Slugs and Snails are more numer- 
ous, and where their food abounds in greater quantity 
than in plant and fruit-houses, we have not an opportunity 
of fully seeing how ‘they are attracted tos given spot 
where food suited to their taste exists. Slugs do serious 
harm in the Orchid-house by eating indiscriminately 
whatever young roots are made above the surface of the 
soil, as well as young growth and flower-spikes. They 
do not often exist here in great numbers; but a few 
continually get in, often in the shape of eggs, in the pot- 
ting materials, or the find their way in under the doors. 
Tn the Cucumber aud Melon-house, and in pits and frames 
devoted to the cultivation of these plants, dings are gene- 
rally troublesome, being introduced by means of the fresh 
soih, which is frequently required in such houses. They 
are very troublesome, too, in Fern-houses, destroying the 
young fronds of some Ferns as they appear, such as 
Adiantums, Thamnopteris, some Polypodiums, &c, They 
have such facilities here for hiding and breeding that it is 
difficult to eradicate them if once they are allowed to get 
to a head ; continual trapping with matertals such as above 
advised, and frequent hunting for them by candle-light 
will, if persevered in, clear the house of them, The means 
required for the destruction of these, like many other 
garden pests, are almost as varied as the different plunts 
and situations to which their depredations are ‘extended. 
Preventives, however, are the best remedies, 

Apples.—As soon as the unmistakable slimy track of 
the slug is perceived in the stove, Fernery, or Orchid- 
house, a few slices of sweet Apple should be scattered 
‘about somewhat plentifully. Look over them two or 
threo hours efter dark, when the slugs are almost certain 
to be caught feeding. 

Bran and. Chaff—Barley chaff and awns matted round 
Lilies and other tender or succulent plants, or thick- 
foliaged hardy bulbs, is a good preventive. Bran is an 
article of which slugs are extremely fond, and seems to 
attract them from all quarters. Mr. Coleman, gardener 
to Lord Somers, adopts the following method of using 
“¢ --—A lad is sent along all the walks ofthe garden each 
evening with a bag or bucket full of bran, and he places a 
handful of it on the borders at every 8 ft. or 10 ft. or 80, 
ina heap ; early the next morning he traverses the same 
ground with an empty bucket, dust-pan, and small broom, 
the heaps being generally found covered with them ; the 
lad then sweeps the whole into his dust-pan and empties 
+t into the bucket, and by the time he ae finished his 
walk many hundreds, if not thousands, are thus captured, 
A. week or twoof such work, oreven a day or two now 

and then, must be the means of saving a great deal of our 
parden produce, When collecting the slugs a little salt 
and water should be thrown into the bucket, which will 
effectually prevent the escape of a single one when captur- 
ed, os the salt causes them to sicken and die at once, 
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Cabbage Leaves.—When the ground is covered lime 
cannot always be used, especially in flower gardens ; in 
these cases get some Cabbage leaves, warm them in ap 
oven till hog’s lard will spread over the surface; place 
them overnight near your favourite plants, and almost 
every slug will be found under them in the morning. It 
is hardly necessary to say that there must be no salt in 
the lard. In the case of open borders, rockwork, and 
rootwork, Cabbage leaves should be placed every da 
round the plants to attract the enemy ; a@ lodgment will 
soon be made on them. They can be looked over in the 
morning aud disposed of, thereby saving the blossoms of 
our favourites from injury. 


Earthen-ware Protectors.—These may be had in the 
form of an 8-in, flower-pot without the bottom. One of 
these put over each plant when planted out cuts off all 
interference from snails until the plant has grown out of 
their reach. This plan is somewhat expensive at first, 
but cheap in the end, as the pots not only shut out snails, 
but, if the days be hot or the nights very cold, they form 
an excellent protection to the plants when newly 
planted. 

Hand-picking.— When everything else fails, hand-pick- 
ing at night with a lantern may be resorted to. To be 
effective it must be persevered in night after night until 
the pest is diminished. It may also be resorted to early 
in the morning before they have got under cover. In the 
case of Cabbage plants pieces of flat tile well greased on 
the bottom surface should be placed here and there at dis- 
tances of 6 ft. or 9 ft. apart, and looking them over twice 
a week through April and May. An active boy will go 
over a considerable breadth in a couple of hours, dropping 
the slugs into an empty flower-pot, or any vessel in 
which they can be taken and destroyed. If this be ‘per- 
severed in, by the time the fruit ripens they will be redu- 
ced in number so as not to do seribus damage, This slow 
and unsatisfactory business should, however, be dispensed 
with as soon as their numbers can be reduced by the more 
general means already advised, and, above all, by adopt- 
ing a thorough system of cultivation. 


Potato.—Slices of Potato scattered about stoves and 
Orchid-houses make excellent traps for snails and slugs. 
They should be examined nightly by candle-light three 
or four hours after dark. 


Resin and Sweet Oil—To prevent snails from passing 
over walls and fences, place 14 fb. of resin and 1 fb, by 
weight of aweet oil ina pipkin, and simmer over a fire 
until the resin is quite melted. A train of this placed 
along the top of the wall would be an impassable barrier 
to the snails. The great advantage of this composition 
is that it never dries. 

Salt.—A sprinkling of common salt on the top ard at 
the bottom of a wall will effectually prevent snails from 
climbing up or down it. A sprinkling of salt early in the 
anail season will probably last for the year. A correspond- 
ent states that some years agohe could not rear a Tiger 
Lily flower. The snails firat ate the leaves, then the 
buds, and often the stalk. Seeing the effect of salt on 
snails, he made a slight cordon round the Lily stem. 
No slug or snail faced it after this. 

Sand.—A 6-in. band of oi! paint sprinkled while wet 
with coarse sand, or, better still, with broken glass, will 
stand the weather well, and prevent the slugs and snails 
from trespassing. 
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_ Seakale Pots.—The best traps for the large garden - 
enail are empty Seakale pots, with the lids on, plated -on | 
the ground at intervals of & few yards on each side of the | 
wall, 'a little before the leaves begin to fall. Tf these be: 


‘examined once a fortnight during the autunin, the snails 


will be found attached to the inside of the pots, and before - 


Christmas not many will escape. At the same timé every 


crevice in the wall on both sides should be carefally | 
will be in ek- . 
/ a d mains not one, still I am convinced my plan keeps them 
| very decidedly in, check. First, then, get a lantern, not a 


looked over, for anumber of the sniall fry 
istencd, and must also be destroyed. | 
' Tar.—Coal-tar spread on the top ofa ‘wall, or rotind 
the roots of a tree or shrub, is an excellent preventive ; 
the difficulty with it is, however, that it wants constant 
renewing. 
.coal-tar.in equal proportions, keeps’ liquid for a much 
longer period: © 7 - ewe heen 
Train Oil.—T'o prevent snails and slugs from climbing 


4 


trees form a paste with train oil and spot, and.Jay :it on_ 


in a circle round the tree, a few inches above the ground, 


and it will form a barrier over which snails or worms: 


‘Wili not pass. anes . ae : 
’ Various.— Amongst miscellaneous remedies may be 
mentioned slices of fat meat, scraps of .crisp fresh Lettuce, 


‘ashes, sand, barley-chaff, short bristles, cuttings from the - 
-brushmaker’s shop, chopped straw, and bfewers’ prains | 


‘are pood materials for strewing.as baits. © ~ 


' .. Water.—A zine trough containing water, - placed 

the top of a wall, will: effectually prevent snaile from 
climbing over. Jn‘ Alpine gardens snails are frequently 
so destructive that it has been corisideted desirable to'¢on- 
stract @ small rock-fringed -stteamlet round portions of 
the rock-garden coutaining the subjects most likely to 
suffer from them. This is-not generally to be recommend- 
ed, - because: ofthe difficulty of doing it-well; nor.ix it 
generally necesgary, inasmuch as the thinga comuionly 
grown can be protected by ordinary means. It -wonld 
however, be practicable to run a neighbouring stream- 
let round a large rock-garden, concealing it here and 
there in shrubberies, &c., and letting it now and then 
meander through the grass. A correspondent of “Science 
Gossip” states, that being much annoyed by slugs he at 
lenoth determined to fortify his Alpine bed, and admit 
none but such as could leap the ditch. This fortification 
he effected to his entire satisfaction by procuring & cotl of 
zine, which he cut mto strips about 20 in. wide, and bent 
into U form, and buried ag an edging round the bed, 
keeping it constantly nearly fitted with water by connect- 
ing it with a fishpond. He found that neither slug nor 
snail ever crosved it, and it was very easy to banish all 
_ that happened to be enclosed. In small pots standing in 
the water he planted several pretty plants, such as Drosera, 
Pinguicula, Mosses, &c., taking care that no bridges were 
formed ; the effect was very pleasing. At several pot- 
teries they are now manufacturing pots and pang with 
double sides to hold water between them for the same 

urpose, and to keep up a constant supply of moisture,” 

| A writer in The Garden of March 28, recommends 4 rather 
novel method of destroying slugs; it certainly has the 
merit of being a very effectual one, although it would 
probably scarcely meet with the ‘approval of the anti: 
vivisectionists. He says =~“T have been vastly angered 


from time to time by slugs.- 1- have tried potato slices, . 


an, ontmeal, lime, soot, ashes, sawdust, 


cabbage 
lgaves—what have I not. tried:.to atch 


nitesimally decreased. 


A mixture of any cheap ‘oil or paint, with. 


.; | your: prey, Wl 
on 


them ?- 


And alk these - devices : have ‘their mefits, but all have 
this great fnult-m common, thatthe number of the edem 
destroyed each sieht but small and its ravages infi- 
: eas ow J ask any successful ‘ae hun- 
ter to give us hiia thethod and experience. Let me recount 
mine. I always think how it must have encouraged. the 
Israelites to see the Egyptians.dead upon the sea. shore, 
so L-delight to see the bodies of the slain ; and though 1 
can neyer-soothe myself with the reflection that there ret 


bull’s-eye, but dng such as. biyclists carry, only two sizes 
Jarger. Next- take a knee pad such as horses wear when 
they are out exercising, and strap this firmly round your 
own left knee; then, armed witha. pair of good . sharp 
scissors, Sally forth upon the warpath about an hour.and- 
‘a-half or two hows after sunset. Accustétn your eyes 
‘td look only inthe Httle field of izht.the lantern throw. 
upon your border. Hold the lantern in your left’ han 
and the scissors in your right, then down upon your left 
marrow'bone and hunt... As seon- as. ever: you notice 
the light-of your lantern shimmer onthe back of a slug 
deftly clip it in two -pieceg through the middle of the 
‘back, that is at about a quarter of the distance between 
the head and the’ piil:. ‘The best tights for searching ‘are 
‘warm’ stilt oe and if theré “has | béen-a little shower, 
, ill be’ increased: tenfuld.... T have ouly been 
out four evenings .as. yet thig season: between 8 o'clock 
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Editorial Bote, 





A NeW insecticide consists of camphor dissolved in methylated 
apirits to saturation, and mixet with soft soap to the consistence 
ofeream, ‘When diluted so as te be fit for use with a syringe, this 
has been found an efficacious ‘substitute for fumigation in thé 
case of medly bug, scale, red apider, &e 7°} 

- Barkog von BArKHoren has discovered acheap and simple method 
of exterminating rats. It consists of a mixture of two parts of 
well-byuised common. squitls and three parts of file sispped 
‘baeén made-into a stiff nmas,with as much ned! as indy be requir 
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ed, and then baked into small cakes; these are put down for the 
rats to eat, and are said to effect their complete extirpation, 


In some investigations into the question of the growth of 
plants as affected by latitude, Hoffman states that from numerous 
observations in Central Europe we may conclude, as an average, 
that a difference of latitude of one degree causes and implies a 
delay or retardation of 37 days of the various steps in the develop- 
ment of plants, eapecially as regards their blossoming in spring. 


AGRICULTURE In THE Untren States,-—The great occupation 
in the United States is that of agriculture. There are 2,984,299 
farmers, most of whom own the land they till; and the whole 
number of people employed in agricultural pursuits is 5,922,47), or 
15°36 per cent. of the whole population, In England and Wales 
the percentage is 7°30,‘ In Russia 86 per cent. of the: population 
are engaged in agriculture ;in Italy, 77;1a Sweden, 71; 10 
Belgium, 51; in Franee,50;in Prussia, 45 310 Austria, 25 ; 10 
Spain, 25 ; and in Holland, 16 per cent. 





Prants and Ozonmt—Professor Mantogazza, of Pavia, has 
jJately discovered that ozone is generated in immense quantities by 
all plants and flowers possessing green leaves and aromatic odours. 
The Hyacinth, Mignonette, Heliotrope, Lemon, Mint, Laven- 
der, Narcissus, Cherry-laurel, acd the like, all throw off ozone 
largely on exposure to the sun's rays. So powerful is this great 
atmospheric purifier, that it is the belief of chemists that whole 
districts can ba redeemed from the deadly malaria which infesta 
them, by simply covering them with aromatic vegetation. The 
bearing of this upon plant culture in our cities is alao important. 


Dee | 


Crops AND Solt.—A crop of three hundred bushels of potatoes 
per acre removes about one hundred and eighty pounds of 
Toineral matters, of which about one-half consista of potash and 
one-nioth part of phosphoric acid. A mangel crop weighing 
twenty tons of roots peracre removes from the soil—excluding 
the amount taken up iu foliage~from three hundred to three 
hundred and eighty pounds of mineral matter, including’ from 
ove bundred te ene hundred and forty pounds of potash -and 
from fifteen to twenty-five pounds of phosphoric acid. Cereal 
crops remove only about eighty-five noands of mineral matter per 
acre, of which ten or twelve pounds consists of potash and fourteen 
or fifteen pounds of phosphoric acid, 





UsoccurieD Lanp,—-An American journal saya there is 2 great 
portion of the world which is not yet finished and fenced in. 
America has, it says, 710,688,000 acres of available laud not yet 
surveyed but open to settlement, and 734,961,000 acres surveyed 
but not taken up. This is exciusive of Alaska, which is a domain 
ofsome extent. England has more virgin land thao this, In the 
Australian colonies there are 2,000,000,000 acres of land never yet 
touched ; in the Cape Colony 52,000,000 acres ready for asettle- 
ment; in Natal, Ceylon and the West Indies 14,500,000 acres, 
and in Canada probably something like 1,500,000,000 acres of 
unoccupied fertile land. ‘Truly a vast inheritance belonging to the 
English-speaking people of the world, enough to give a farm of 
150 acres to 166,625,000 persons. 





A. VeNERABLE OnanGt Tree.—This remarkable tree is in the 
famous park at Versailles, where during the winter it is housed in 
the splendid “ Orangerie” and in summer is placed in the gardens 
behind the palace. It has now attained an.age of 474 years, for it 
was planted in the year 1411 at Ramptona in Navaro, and its 
branches are so widespreading that they require to be held in 
position by steel roda and wire ropes. In the spring of the year 
1500 this giant of its species was presented to Louis XII., “ the 
father of Lis people” as he was surnamed by his grateful subjects. 
It waa the first time an orange tree had ever appeared in France, 


and its appearance created so great a sensation that crowds flocked 
to see itas it passed along the road, and in such numbers that 
French chroniclers refer to the arrival of the first orange trea as a 
memorable event in history. It is generally called “the great 
Bourbon,’ and is covered every year with flowera and fruit io 
thousands, : 


a 


THe Colours oF Frowsrs, éo—M. Ch. Fiahault, in the 
Annaies dex Science, brings forward additional observations to 
support lua view that, under equal conditions, the leavea of plants 
of the same species are larger in proportion aa we go northwards, 
these relatively large dimensions being due to the duration of light 
of relatively feable intensity. In cases where the chleropbyll i3 
formed in the absence of light, 11 must be formed at the expense of 
the materials stored up in the tisaues. The importance of these 
reservoirs of nutgimeut is atill greater in the case of flowers, 
Thus, in the case of Hyacinths, both blue and red, M. Flahault 
found no difference in the colour of the flowers grown io the light 
or in the dark, the colour being manufactured from the stores of 
material in the bulbs. ; 


Tar SwkREr-scenTeD VeRBENA.—The lemon-plant, or eweet- 
scented verbena of our gardens (Aloysia cvriodra), holds a fore- 
most place among Spanish herbs. Every teaf of it is treasured 
and dried for winter use, and it is regarded as the finest cordial 
and stomachic in the world. It is taken in two ways—tither 
made into a decoction with hot water and sugar and drunk cold 
as a refresco and tonic, or, better still, with the morning and even- 
ing cup of tea, Put a sprig of lemon verbena, say five or six 
lesvea, into the teacup, and pour the tea upon it: you will never 
suffer from flatulence, never be made nervous, never have cholera, 
diarrhoea or loss of appetite. Besides, the flavour is simply 
delicious ; no one who has once drunk their Pekoe with it will 
ever athe drink it without a sprig of lemon verbena — Gardeners” 
Chrontie, 
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Veceraste Propuctrs or Santa Fx.—The provinee of Santa 
Fé, in the Argentine Republic, is said to be before any other 
province in the progress of agriculture,.or the cyltivation of the 
soil, Stretching for 4° on the banks of the Panama the country 

resents acertain diversity of chmate. While the southern part 
is adapted to the raising of sheep and the production of Wheat, 
Maize, Potatoes, butter, and cheese; the northern half produces, 
besides, Oranges, Sweet Potatoes, Yams, Mandtocea, Tobacco, and 
Pea or Ground Nut (Arachis hypogea). The latter is grown in 
puch abuudance as to give employment to a mill fer the manu- 
facture of ail, which for domestic purposes rivals olive oil. Last 
season's crop of Maize promised to be so abundaut that it was 


expected the low price would induce exportation of this article to 


Eugland and other places, 


AGRICULTURE mm China, says Colonel Sosnovsky, the Russian 
traveller, has attained a degrea of perfection rarely witnessed even 
in Europe. Tle soil is allowed no repose, but is tended with the 
greatest care, and the trade in manures is one of the most import- 
antin China. Irrigation, too, is carried out with great skill 
Cauals are to be found even on the sides of the mountains; and, 
in places where water cannot be led naturally, recoursa is had to 
mechanical ferce, There ig a very complete organisation for 
carrying out these irrigation works. Gangs ef work people go 
from farm to farm and from field to field to construct the works, 
dig wells, and’so on. The maximum ‘product is thus got out of 
the land, but it is only by the moat infinite pains and a sleepless 
assiduity, the husbandman in many cases yoking himself to the 
plouch in place of horse or ox, 


PEE ery, 


A RUMAREABLE Rose Treg—At the new Gardetis, Whitby, 
there is growing aremarkable Rose trea of the Marechal Niel 
variety. 1¢ was planted, or rather budded, on the Victoria stock by 
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the Jate Mr, Willison in the year 1865, so that it is nearly, if not 
quite, 20 yearsold. For many years it produced regujarly large 
quantities of Roses of perfect beauty and rare perfume: but it 
was not till the year 1882 that the full number of blooms was 
accurately counted, when oo fewer than 2,500 singla Roses were 
recorded, This is believed to ba the largest number ever grown 
on the tree during one season, Jn 1883 there wasa falling off 
in the number of Hoses grown of about 1,000, the actual number 
plucked being a few less than 1,500. ast year 1884) there was 
a further diminution in the number, ag only 850 blooms were 
plucked. It was then thought that the trea had seen its best 
days, and that, considering its age, its vitality was on the wane, 
and that its powers of production would lessen every year. There 
is, however, more tian sufficient reason to believe tiat there is 
abundant life in the old tree yet. Since last season Mesars. 
Brown and Co, who are‘“the proprietors of the gardens, have 
devoted cousiderabla care and attention to the tree; and there js 
now the best evidence of the probability of their industry being 
amply rewarded, for at the present time, early though it is, there 
are many hundreds of buds in various stages of forwardness, 
some on the point of opening, and others just visible at the ends 
of ita long and vivoruus lateral growths, Thera is every reason 
ta believa that the tree this year will be more prolific than ever, 
the proprietors estimating the number of probabla blooms at 
not lese than 3,000. Cuttings and bluoms from this remarkable 
Rose trea are seut all over the kingdom during the season. It is 
believed to be the largest and most prolific tree of its kind in 
England.—@ardeners’ Chronicle. 





THe HanGcing GarpeNns or BABYLOW were built by Nebuchad- 
nezzar to gratify his wife Amytis. The gardens were 400 feet 
equare, built terrace above terrace, until they were 27 feet higher 
thau the walls or 400 feet, Thetop was sustained by a series 
of arches one above the other, and each terrace was bound by a 
setid wall 22 feet thick. On the top arches were first Iuid flat 
stones L6ft. by 4/t., over these weeds, and between them two rows 
of cemented brick covered by sheet lead, upon which was lai 
earth sufficiently thick to nourish large trees. ‘The gardens were 
filled with the blooming plarits and shruba which were admired 
by Queen AmytiS in hef?native Media, ‘Thie:differéent terraced 
and groves contained fountains, parterres, seats and hanqueting 
rooms—in fact all the splendour and magnificence of eastern art 
seem to have been lavished upon these gardens by King Nebuchad- 
nezzar, in order that his ‘Median bride should be happy in her new 
home. Pen cannot picture the grandeur of the conception or the 
perfection of the execution of these gardens, which have been 
and are the wonder of allaces. Tie greatest hanging structure 
now t1 existence is the Brooklyn Suspension Bridga, costing 
15,000,000 .dollars. The whole length is 3,475 feet, and it eon- 
nects New York and Brooklyn by aclear span of 1,595 feet.— 
Building and Engineering Times, 





AMERICAN Eixarnition, Lonpon, 1886.--(Botanieal Department}, 
Among the attractions of the American Exhibition, to be held in 
London next year, will be a garden comprised solely of American 
trees, shruba and hardy plants; in fact it is intended that the 
whole of the Exhibition ground shall contain no plants except 
those of North America. ‘The intention is to make a representa- 
tive gathering of the United States flora, taken in Jatitudinal and 
longitudinal directions The former will represent the character- 
istic vegetation of each State taken seriatim from New York to 
California, the latter from --the Canadian frontier.to Texus and 
Florida, The Orange aud “Citron groves of Florida and other 
Southern States, together with representation of their cotton, 
maize and tobacco fields will be made, Asthe North American 
flora is of peculiar richness, such an exhibition will not only be 
novel but attractive, for no couutry is so rich in beautiful bardy 
trees, shrubs and herbaceous plants, and-an idea of the resources 
of the North American flora will thus be presented to the visitor 
at a glance. From the openiug day in May, till the close of the 
Exhibition in October, it is hoped that the grounds will not only 
prove interesting aud instructive to visitors, but attractive also 
on accuuut of the peculiar nature of American plants to flower 
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in continuous succession. With the ordinary American flowering 
shrubs, such as Rhododendrons, Azaleas aad Kalmias, English 
people are well acquainted, but it is hoped that this Exhibition 
will comprise a larger number of trees, shrubs and planta which 
ara comparatively little known In the country. The wealth of 
the herbacedua plants and flora of the States will be a special 
feature, and it-is intendéd to import direct from the States repre- 
sentative collections of wild trees and plants, particularly of the 
most attractive kinds.— The Garden. ~ : 


Ey ey 


Orcaips.—In another column will be found a full report of the 
Orchid Conference recently held in London, Our Indian Orchids 
do not appear to have taken the prominent position they merit, 
but thia is probably accounted for by the fact that the flowering 
season of most species hud passed at the time of the Conference, 
We are glad to observe thatoue of our Indian celebrities in the 
horticultural world, the Revd, C. Parish, formerly:of Meulmien, 
who haa probably done more than any one living in introducing 
our Indian Orchids ee ee was awarded one of the three — 
Veitch Memorial Medals that had been placed at the disposal of 
the Orchid Conference Committee, 





@riginal Articles. 





THE ROSE, 


Forms of Growra. 
The Revd.S. Reynolds Hole in 4A Book about Roses, says :—“In a 


- Rose garden no formalism, no flatness, no monotonous repetition 


should prevail. There should the Rose be seen in all her 
multitudinous phases of beauty. ‘There should be beds of Roses, 
banks of Roses, bowers of Roses, hedges of Roses, edgings of 
Roses, pillars of Roses, arches of Roses, fountains of Roses, baskets 
of Roses, vistas aud alleys of the Rose. Naw oxgrhead and now . 
at our feet, there they should oereep and: climb; new tints, new 
forms, new perfumes should meet usat every turn, Here we come 
upou a bed of seedlings so full of interest and of hope., Here 1s the 
sunny spot where we gather, like Virgil's shepherd, the first Rose 
of spring or 
* Ross quo locorum 
Sera moretar,” 
the last of antumn. Art is here as the meek admiring handmaid of 
bature. geutly smoothing her beautiful hair, checking only such 
crowth as would weaken her flowing riglets, but never daring to 
disfigure with shams and chiguons—with pagodas, I mean, and 
such jike tea-garden trumpery. Art is here to obey, but not to 
dictate-—-to work as one ‘who counts such service its own reward 
and honour. If before the Fall, before the earth brought forth 
brier and thorn, man was put into a garden to dress it aud to 
keep it, with his will and with his might must ha labour now 
in that plot of ground where he would fain realize his fond idea 
of Eden. He must work bard, but only as ona who copies some 
great masterpiece—not as ove who designs but restores. He 
must keep order, but only as replacing ao arrangement which 
he had himself disturbed, Thus, and thus only he may hope to 
make himself a garden: 
4 Where order in variety we sca, 
And where, though all things differ, all agree.” 

We have here undoubtedly a very glowing picture of what a 
Rose garden should be, and amongst our more fortunate brethren 
ai home, probably with patient industry and a liberal expenditure, 
such a glorious dream might be realized ; but in this country we 
fear that we must be content with a much lower standard of 
perfection, for it would certainly be futile for us tv attempt to 
grow Roses in many of the forms mentioned. Mr. W Paul, in the 
Rose Garden, states that much confusion bas arisen from there 
being no acknowledged standard of reference for the names of 
particular forms of Rose Trees, Thus the terms low standard, 
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half standard and dwarf standard ere used synonymously by 
some, The following explanation is given of the terms employed 
in the above work :— : 


Weeping Roses are kinds of vigorous and pendulous growth 
worked on stems of 4 feet and upwards. 
_ Standard Roses are any kinds on stems above 3 feet. 
Tali Standards = . " 4 to 5 feet. 
Flalf Standards is - 1} to 24 feet. 
Dwarf Standards . , varying from 6 to 18 inches. 


Dwarfs are budded or grafted cloas to the ground and termed 
worked dwarfs, or ate grown from cuttings or layers aod spoken 
of as on their own roots. 


Climbing Hioses are the most vigorous kinds selected from 
Yarlous Proups. : 
, Pillar Roses are analogous to the last; but the best forms of 
thase are kinds of more erect habit aud Jess flexible in growth than 
those usually chosen for climbing Roses. 


STANDARD Roses, 


We but very rarely see this method of growing Roses attempted 
in this country, owing, probably, to the difficulty in obtaining a 
suitable stock for them. With patience, however, it is quite possi- 
ble to form very good plants either on Hosa gigantea or Rose Fd- 
overd. For this purpose we must select the strongest plants pos- 
sible, Jeaving the stoutest stem and cutting ali the rest of the 
wood away below the level of tha ground line: then shorten tha 
etem back to the required height, and carefully remove all buds 
along the stem except three orfour at the top. These must be 
left to form lateral branches on which to bud. Some proceed to 
bud at once on the main stem, this is not, however, advisable, as 
the nnion is much more Jiable to injury from high winds than 
when placed ova lateral branch. As soon as these are sufficiently 
firm to operate on, proceed in accordance with directions given 
e budding in a former article, Standards may also be formed 

y layering any very vigorous shoots from old plants ; as soon as 
these are well rooted and growing freely, they should be planted 
in the place where they are intended to remain; theo cut back to 
the height needed, carefully disbudding the entire stem except 
the three or four, topmoat eyes which must be left to form the 
head, As s600 a4 these have pusbed about four or five leaves they 
should have thelr tips pinched out to induce them to branch free- 
ly. Standard Roses however, uo matter bow formed, rarely, if 
ever, thrive satisfactorily in the plains. Wehave even imported 
plants from England on two or three occasions, and never met 
with any great success with them. Weare inclined to believe 
that the cnuse of failure is owing to the larga amount of bare 
stems exposed to the full force of the aun becoming so heated 
and dried up as to be no longer capable of acting aaa channel 
through which the necessary nourisliment for the support of the 
plant must flow. We have tried to remedy this by binding 
the stocks with moss, hay or straw, and even khus-kliua grass, 
keeping them moistened in dry weather, but uone of these seem- 
ed todo any permanent good. 

Now the question arises, why should we attempt to grow Roses 
in this unnatural style? And the reply can only ba that jt is the 
fashion to do so. We of the nobler sex would have the weaker ones 
believe that it is only they who are influenced by fashion and ita 
many changes; and yet can we point to any greater absurdity 
than that of atlempting to grow plants on the top of broom- 
sticks, for, literally speaking, it 1s little more or lees. Happily even 
in Engiand the days of the Standard Rose seem to be numbered, 
aud in a few years will probably be reckoned as a thing af the 
past. A recent writer in the * Garden" makes the following re- 
marks on this subject : “ One reasou why Standard Roses die so soon, 
or grow go slowly, arises, J believe, from the bareuness uf the ground, 
The tops at first are too meagre to afford eitlier shelter or shadow, 
aud before the atraggling tops have made sufficient progress to pro- 
vide sither the one or the other, the roots have succumbed either 
to sunstroke or frost-bite. There is nothing in nature analogoug 
to our Standard Roses mounted on stilted stems borrowed of the 
wild brine and set on a smooth aven surface exposed to all sorts of 
meteorological and other severe changes of temperature and physi- 
cal conditions, No, it won't do; even the growth of weeds that 
cover the surface is uot in vain, The safety and longevity of our 


Roses demand either that we grow them io bush form, or that we 
sub-crop the soil under our. struggling standards to conserve. theie 
Motsture, preserve their strength, and protect the roots from ex 
tremes of temperature and of aridity. The Roses of olden times 
had at least one thing that their modern competitors lack—shade 
and shelter for their roots; and bence partly at jeast their greater 
longevity and better health,” 


Pravep-Down Roaggs, 


This isa comparatively new system of growing Roses that is com- 
ing touch into practice in England,and one that could be intro. 
duced into this country with much advantage; as for the greater 
part of the year our rose-bede at best present a very unsightly 
appearance with their long leafless atems towering in mid-nir, 
especially during: the hot and rainy seasons, when it is imponsible 
to prune them into a reasonable compass, as by so doing we should 
rua the risk of losing many of them. The following description 
of the modus operandi is given in a recent number of tho 
“ Garden” :— 

“Only those who know the glorious displays that Roses ara capa- 
ble of making when grown in this way can rightly estimate their 
value, Hybrid perpetual are the most effective for this purpese. 
I find the best growers to be Alfred Colomb, Charles Lefevre, 
Marechal Vaillant, Madame ©. Wood, Annie Wood, Geueral 
dacqueminot and Docteur Andry. The best light varieties in our 
beds are Centifolia rosea, Jolin Hopper, Anna Alexieff, Souvenir 
de la Reine d’Angleterre, Madame Vidot, Jnlea Margotin and 
Madame Rivers, They should all be on their own roots, as plants 
budded on any other atock are not to be depended on, for the 
auckers they usually send up will be a constant source of trouble, 
and unless they are cut away aa fast as they show themaelyea, 
they seriously check the growth of the Rose itself. It requires -an 
experienced eye to detect the difterence betwoen the Rose and the 
stock, consequently own root roses are in every way the beat,” 


PREPARATION OF THe Beps, 


Ae the beds are to be permanent, any extra care in the way 
of time or materials that may be expended on them will be amply 
repaid in after years, indeed without thorough preparation Roses 
cannot be expected to last many years in aastisfactory condi- 
tion, The amount of labour required will, ina great measure, 
depend on the nature of the soil todeal with: Jif of a pooriight 
character, all the old soil should be taken out to a depth of eight- 
een inches and a mixture of three parts of good strong loam and 
ope part rotten manure substituted. If possible aii this worlg 
should be done when the weather is fine and dry, as the matesials 
inoorporate in a very much better way in dry wenther than in 
wet, aud as aresult the roots will take mora kindly to the new 
eoil, There are many places in which good Roses may be grown 
without the sid of-uew soil, and in such cases a good dressing 
of thoroughly rotten manure incorporated with the soil to a 
depth of eighteen inecles wili be all that is necessary, Iu other 
enses the removal of a portion of the old soil, and the substitu- 
tion of an equa! quantity of loam and manure will suffice. In 
every case, however, the soil must be trenched from eighteen 
inclias to two feet deep, and if this is done three weeks or a 
mouth before the Roses are planted, the soil will have time to 
settla down, aud be in a better condition fur the reception of 
plants than it would otherwise be, 


PLANTING. 


If the plants are in pots they may be planted at any time, but 


the best months for planting Roses fiom.the open ground is in 
October or November, ; 


PRUNING, 


Of thia little will be necessary for the first two years, na all the 
growth must be pegged down to cover the beds, The plants should 
be planted one foot froin the sides of the beda all round and two 
feet apart, and the centre should be filled in with plants at the 
game distance from each other. This will give ample space for the 
shoots to be laid dewn to meet each other, which they will rendi- 
ly doin three yeura from the time of planting if al goes well. 
As soon as there is young growth enough to take the place of 
that which has flowered, the old flowering wood must be cut away 
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every year, amd the young shoots pegged down to supply ita place. 


Ifthe points of these shoots everlap each other they must be cut 


back. : 

. A well furnished bed of pegged roses should have the surface 
cavered all over with shoots about nine inches apart. Until there 
is growth enough te cover the surfaca the old wood must be allow- 
ed to remain for another year, by pruoing in the lateral growth 
toa spur withtwoor three buds they will flower again, When 
the pruning takes place all theold pega should be removed and 
fresh ones supplied ; the plants must be kept liberaliy supplied 
with water, and if manure water cau be had so much the hetter. 
In any cage it is intportant to remember that in order to produce 
satisfactory growth they must have plenty of moisture. It is best 
not to be in a hurry to peg down the young growth, ag it gains 
greater consistency by being allowed to grow erect.” | 


i. 





ROCKERIES, HOW AND WHERE TO EMPLOY THEM. 


In a country of which the most characteristic feature is -flatness, 
monotony and tameness, considerable relief is often obtained by 
introducing objects in themselves wildly uatural or rudely 

icturvsque; aud the effect is rather haightened than otherwise 
br the remote contrast they afford to the surrounding scenery, 
and the manner in which they carry the imagination to districts 
where such peentiarities preponderate. A residence, for example, 
situated on @ level tract of land in the vicinity of a large City, 
derives greah interest from having a secluded nook, where the 
visitor can retire, as it were, into a rural of romautic dell, and 
seem almost shat away from “the great world about lim. But 
it is not to undiversified or highly cultivated spots, or those in 
which the art of man is prominent, that the pleasure resulting 
from viewing rugged inequalities and rock-like groups is restricted. 
In the mest-romantio position natare may generally be improved 
or added te; her beauties rendered more beautiful, her apparent 
deformities coucealed ; and advantage may be taken of her capabi- 
lities to rear structures and piles in which, while the ingenuity of 
‘man shall be percentible, the autlines and materials shall be 
decidedly unartifcial ae i ath | e 
- hat the legifimate province of artificial rock-work ig fre- 
néntly overstepped, the limits to which they should be confined 
requently exceeded, and the true principles of their composition 
very generally outraged, by persons fond of variety, or on- 
acquainted with the rules of taste, are of too common occurrence 
to admit ofa doubt. It may be well to expose some. of the pre- 
vailing departures from propriety. on this head; for errors in 
jadgment, taste or execution cannet, unless known and perceived 
to be euch, escape perpetuation. — | 

We do not intend to distinguish errove of the former kind from 
those of testa; a refined taste or perception of the beautiful and 
the appropriate always resulting in some degree from the por- 
session of a sound, discriminating and weil cultivated jadgment. 
The first deviation from tastefulness connected with the cons- 
truction of rockeries, and the concomitants which we shall now 
notice, is the placing them too near a residence or any other work 
of art. 

Even in those localities where the scenery becomes gradually 
wilder and more savage the farther if recedes from a residence, 
and there is a regular and perfect progression from the artificial 
rockery to the mountains and glens around, nothing can com- 
pensate for tie absence of that high state of cultivation and con- 
gruous arrangement of parts to correspond with the style of 
the houge which should even atfend an architectural eraction.. A 
dwelling, of whatever description, i: plainly aud palpably a speci- 
men of art, andit is an established rule that the space imme- 
diately around it should partake of the same charactor, merging 
only by slow degrees, and in proportion as it falls away fon 
the central point, into the more natural featuresof the distant 
country or neighbourhood, an 

To bring therefore, on a lawn contiguous to the ‘house, piles of 
rocks which represent the most ‘truly natural features in spots on 
which tbe band of man has never been employed, or over which, 
perhaps, his foot has never trod, must certainly be regarded ag 
one of tha most monstrous infringements of good taste. Not only 


ig it'requisite, however, that the ground encompassing a mansion 


should be free from all the irregularities and vagaries which 
mark strictly natural scenery, but the same restrictions hold good 
with respect to the flower gardens, parterres or ornamental gardena, 
fronting or encircling all sorta of buildings. ‘Temples, conserva-~ 
tories, aid ether. oo atractures that are not absolutely rustic, 
must not be inveded by the wildness of nature, ner their pre-. 
cincts be rendered too conformable to natural circumstances, or 
studded with anything thai hes the appeatunce of rusticity and 
carelessness, : 

There are conditions, nevertheless, that render the proximity of 


tookwork to buildings tolerable, and even interesting. When flower. 


gardens front a residence, a conservatory or any other appendage to 
the pleasure grounds, and it is especially desired to cultivate those 
plants that succeed best among rocks, or produco a better effect 
when planted on them, their introduction will be proper, and 
deserving ¢f approbation. Only it shold be apparent in ‘their 
figure and in the prominence rather of the plants to be grown than 
the substance on which they are elevated, that the imitation of 
nature is not attempted, but merely the provision of a suitable 
mediam for cultivation. _, 

In addition to the necessity for keeping masses of rustic work 
adequately remote from the moré conspicuoas productions of art, 
and the luxuries of a home scene, it ia of littte less importance, 
aa far as relates to the enjoyment of those occupying a mansion, 
or inspecting a garden from its apartments, that rockeries should 
not be discernable from any part thereof. 

Undoubtedly when on a scale of sufficient magnificence and 
grandeur, they may become fit compouents of the distant garden 
scene and give toitadiversity which might else be lacking, 
But the means are rarely at hand for carrying such « work as 
this into effect; and where there are facilities, nature either 
more appropriately employs them, or there is wanting that genius 
which can alome make use of them in a becoming munner. | 

Piles of rocks, however rude, meeting the eye among trees, 
flowers and other garden decerations, must be particularity im- 
pressive, and characteristic enough in themselves to demand 
specific attention, and their entire outlines be so’ bold and visible 
as to make them individually noticeable, or thay cannot enhance 
the pleasure derivable from any view. To place'them where they 
are balf seen, half hidden among the laxuriance of vegetation, from 
the windows of a dwelling, ia consequently to he guilty of another 
breach of propriety and taste, and rockeries that cireumseribe smal] 
gardens in which there are no trees to conceal them, or that are 
raised on an eminence to bring them within the range of vision, are 
only the mors offensive the more nataral they are made and the 
more highly tended is the intermediate space. 

Seclusion is indispensable for rockeries on two grounds; First, 
the beholder requires to be near to them in order to detect their 
several beanties, as the extent and proportions, and shape, will be 
too indistinct and petty to be attractive witha spacious fore- 
ground between. Second, they will not mix and combine harmo- 
niously with the other features of a pleasure garden, but have the 
greatest interest when in detached groups, complete in themselves 
and neither lending a charm to any thing around, nor bor- 
rowing from aught their own peculiar attraction beyond the pre- 
paratory influence which the one and the other exercise on the 
mind of the inspector, | . 

From what has been stated it will, then, be obvious, that a con- 
fined dell or heliow is by far the most proper situation for a rock- 
ery; and wemay now add that a grotto or cavern ought ever 
to constitate a part of a general rockery and not be erected 
ina detached state, A rockery may exist without a grotto, and 
yet be as ornamental, though fhe erection of the latter without 
some rock-work cannot be recommended or approved. 

In places where a natural dell is to ba found far enough from 
all the structures before alluded to, the materials can be taken to 
it in the requisite quantity ; its outline being varied according to 
8 prepared design prior fo the commencement of any 
erection. Should no hollow of the kind naturally occur, if will have 
to be excavated. The site must by all! means be below rather 
than above the general surface. Let the stones, pieces of rock, 
roots, &c., be piled against the bank of the hollow, securing, how- 
ever, a dae variety by having them in some parts sloping, in 
others perpendicular, and in a few shelving outwards from the base. 
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No object in the gardening profession calls for more vigorous 
exercise of skill and talent than the formation of rockeries and 
their appendages. It is hore that the difference between those 
sho have studied from nature, frequented her most savage terri- 
tories, and drunk in with avidity their inspiring influence—and 
such es have spent all their days in the vicinity of towns, or loca- 
ted themselves in adull and level district, or failed’ to employ 
their minds in the contemplation of external objects, is vividly 
manifest, Individuals of the latter class—and they are evidently 
numerous— when they essay the erection of any thing imitative 
of nature, encumber their work with straight lines or meaningless 
concerts ; and hence rockeries too frequently take the form of 
boundary walls, snd grottoes, of childish toys. Pre-eminently 
designed to excite attention and afford gratification, they should 
ba pre-eminently natural, and as well in the choice of material as 
in their arrangement this point should be continually before the 

igner. 
ete of a grotto or rockery rise above the dall in which 
it ia placed, it will be easy to plant evergreen shrubs or trees on 
tie outside of it, or train strong growing creepers up the part that 
would be seen from without. Directions for putting the materials 
together would be little better than ridiculous, lrregularity and 
diversity must undoubtedly be aimed at, but it should not be 
forgotten that nature in different situations assnines a certain unl- 


formity of figure. 
Br te ML O.E, 


ORNAMENTAL FOLIAGE PLANTS. 


‘CROTONS. 
A descriptive list of all the varietfes now in cultivation in India. 
(Continued from paye 266.) 
CROTON COUNTESS. 


One of the best varieties of the yellow foliaged section, the 
leaves are linear-lanceolate in form and of a graceful drooping 
habit, 15 to 20 inches in length and 1 inch in breadth ; petioles 
and: rachis clear golden. yellow ; this colour sometimes extending 
over the whole surface of the leaf, mottled with deep green. 


oo OROTON CRAIGIANA., 


A very robust form, much resembling C. Hookeri in habit, and 
is probably a sport from that variety ; the leaves are 12 to lo 
inches in length and four to five inches broad ; ground colour 
bright glossy green with a broad central band of clear golden 
yellow, sometimes running out almost to the margin, 


CROTON “CROWN PRINCE.” 


‘This is an erect-growing bold-ieaved variety, admirably adapted 
for Exhibition purposes; leaves lanceolate acuminate, 12to 15 inch- 
es long by about 2 inches in breadth; ground colour bright shiniog 
green; midrib and primary veins bright golden yellow, extending 
in some cases to the margin, aud forming o net-like termination. 
In some feaves the colours are beautifully marbled over the entire 
surface, 


CROTON CRSUS. 


One of the series of Cretons or Codizums with golden variega- 
tion. ‘The leaves are oblong-Jauceclate, narrowed to tie base, and 
shortiy acuminate, bright green, with yellow costa, and freely 
blotched..with bright yellow in irregular patches or freckled mark- 
ings, occupying half or sometimes more than half the leaf surface; 
the veins are here and there indicated by the yellow lines, but 
they are not at all regularly defined. 


CROTON CRONSTADTII. 


A remarkable variety, in which the curious twistings and inter- 
Tuptions, peqeney manifested in the leaves of this race of plants, 
ure developed in a very striking manner. 

The leaves are of medium size, lanceolate and tapering to a sharp 
point ; in colour, a deep glossy green bed pai with bright gold- 
en yellow. They are twisted, curled, and crisped into a great 
variety of forms. 


The depth and richness of its coloration, together with its curi- 
ously distorted leaves, render this Croton a most distinct and 
interesting decorative plant. | 

This variety is described in some Catalogues aa being synony- 
mous with C. Prince Albert Victor, we find, however, from our ex-. 
perience, that it is entirely distinct from that species. 


CROTON CUNNINGHANL | 
A very free growing variety colouring freely at all stages, 
the leaves are 18 to 24 inches Jong and 1 inch in breadth, of a 
graceful drooping habit ; the ground colour is a deep green with 


central band and margins of clear yellow, which on maturity — 


changes to deep crimson. 
CROTON DAPHNE. 

This is a seedling variety raised in this country, and is certainly 
one of the best introduced. It is of dwarf, compact, free branch- 
habit, the leaves being from 10 to"12 -inchea in length and 3 of 
an inch in breadth, the margins distinctly undulated ; the ground 
eolouris a very deep bronzy green with a broad central band of 
primrose yellow, which on maturity changes to a bright rosy pink, 
the petiole and rachis being of a very deep crimson. 
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NOTICE TO CORREGPONDENTS. 


Alt matter intended for publication, and all questions to ba replied to, shoold 
be sent in not later than the Friday previous to the day of publication, All com- 
munications should be written on one side of the paper only, It is aleo requested 
that all correspondents forward their nameand add not for publication, 
unless they wich it, but for the sake of that mutual confidence which should exjst 
between the Editor and those who address him, Wea decline noticing any 
comtounication that is not accompanied by the name and addregs of the writer. 
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THE OROHID EXHIBITION, 
May 12 anp 13, 

The long-anticiprted and much-talked-of Orchid Conference, now an 
eveut of the past, will iva long inthe memories of the thongands who saw 
the wonderful gathering in the Royal Horticultural Society's conservatory at 
South Keusington on Tussday and Wedneesday ljast. Without queation it 
was the greatest assemblage: of Orchids that baa been brought together ina 
thia orany other country. It was not so large but that it might bave been 
touch larger. and some oven anticipated a more extensive gathering. Aa it 
was, the capacivus conservatory waa crowded with Orchids far more than 
could :¢ leisurely examined in a couple of days, particularly baviug regard 
to the thronga of people whe crowded the show during each duy. Mr. Bar- 
rou bad managed the arrangement of the exhibits admirably, and if a little 
more attention bad bean pnid to the grouping of the various collections, the 
show asa Whole would bive had a fine affect. Down the centre of the build- 
ing sloping siagea were coustructed, and these were filied with the prin- 
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cipal cullegtiqua, whilst minor exhibits were displayed ou waite atazen, a0 that 
plenty of space was available. - 

The general effect of the show was ahiarmtog Kaka aa we have ‘said, the 
detailed. arrangement of the collectiona loft much to be desired. Toere was 

asort of higgiedy- -piggledy mixture, which greatly marred the effect, No 
attempt waa miade in the collections to group like coloura or like forms toge- 
ther, but the con¥eutional rula of the tall behind and the short io front, 
gome plant i inthe middle and one each side to match it, was, in most cases, 

studiously carried ont, An agreeable contrast to the mixturea wore the 

) charming groups of apeciea and varietiea of diatingt geuera, ach ag Od nto. 
gioasum, Cattleya, aud Maadevallia Tneas groups fascinated every one by 
their aimplicity and harmonions blending of colours, not to apenk of the 
advantage of such arrangements in comparing the relative forma, tints, and 
sizea of the various blooms, Tne absence of soma sort of barrier aaa 
protection against the’ crowds of peopla who oongregated around the atages 
was a cinse of annoyance to the exhibitors, who justly complained that their 
precious plants were liable to be injured, : : 

The exhibition itseif was fairly representative of the ‘Orchid-growing 
community, thougli wa should have liked to have seen more exhibitors from 
the neighbourhood of Manchester, Liverpool, and Birmingham,—aull great 
eontres of Orchid growing. There wore few of the great collections iu and 
abont London which were not reprosented in some shape.or other, the chief 
being the marvetions gatherings frown Sir Trevor Lawrence, Mr. Lea, Baron 
Bchroaler, and the Duke of Devonshire, and from Moswra, Sander, Mr. B, 8. 
Wilttama, and Mr, Cypher, of Cheltonbam, A gonerel desire among orchidiata 
to make the chow « success waa evident by the fact that growers who were, 
on account of distance, precluded frem sending many plants, sent the pick of 
their collections, and it was noteworthy thatthe bylk of the eut Orchid 
flowers came from Scotland, Dr. Paterson, Megara. Thima vu, of Clovanforda, 
and Mesars. Ireland and Thomaon being the chief exhibitora, and ail showed 
adrairubly. , 


Among old Orchid growera the remark was general that thera was a cona- 
picdous absence of what arecallelapeciinen planta, auch ag used to be sean 
in the * old Chiswick days." This was.no doubt true, but the infinite 
Variety, eapooially of the new and the rare among Orobida, abundautiy com 
pensated for auy.defiviency in this respect, Asit was, there were a fow 
match'esa apecimens in the show, some of which Would have even astonished 
the growers of the old achool. : 

Aa it would serye no useful purpose to dive here”: a mere list of the 
thousands of planta shown uy the various exhibitors (whioh by the way was 
gdunirabl y carried out by the executive committes in their official catalogue), 
We will confine our commentato what We cousidered were the most importaut 
plants in the several coliectivns, commencing with a few remarks upou the 


Naw OB BARN BPACIRS AND VARIETIES, - 


 Maxituanta SARDERIANA Waa, we gousidered, the most important novelty 
in the exhibition, beiug shown for thé firat time by Barou Schroeder. It is 
‘A new discovery, and one that ia totuly distinct from all others iv oulivation, 
yet it reaemblea M. grandiflora somewhat ia form, Ita flowerg are aa large aa 
those of Lycaste Skiuneri, and are triangular in outline, The thick Bepals are 
ivory white with ther lower hilves heavily staiued with port-wine colour ; the 
two lateral petala are also stained with the aamo celour, but more lightiy, 
it ia very besatiful, and will no doubt prove as easy to grow as its congeners. 
The jutroducera of it, Messrs. Sauder, are jastly proud of this, their latest 
guccess. it received a firat-clase certificate, ; 


CYPRIPEDIUM QuDEF\oYa was showu for the firat time in thie country on 
this occasion, fine specimens beiug cuvutrivuted from Mr, Lee's and Baron 
Schroeder's collections, the plant suown by Mr. Lee being the identical 
‘Bpecimen from which the plate we publish this woek wae drawn iu January 
Jast, There is vo need to deavrive it herd or comment on its value Our 
plate, a faithful representation of the plant, epeaks for itself, It ia 
unquestionably a most valuable addition to eaaily cuitwwated Orchids, and 
one whose merita hava notand cagnot well ba over-estimated. Tuis little 
Lady's Slipper attracted adeal of atteutioa from orchidists, and the floral 
Committees gave it a firss-class certificate, 


OpoNTOGLOsSUM CRISPUM BALLANTINE! perhaps beyond all others, excited 
the most interest and admiration, ag it ie considered to be among the finest 
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‘of Hue varieties of this extremely variable apecies. The fowers are not aniy 
remarkable for their lsitge :size, but also on account of the richness of their 
markiage.. They measure over 44 inches across aud are white, heavily blotched 
sod spotted with chocolate. “Fine as thia is, it-has dangerous rivala in two 
other varioties of QO. crispum named Veitchianum and Sanderiatum, and 
probably some would prefer ojther of these to Balluntinel. Veéitch’a varioty 
ig the grand one certificated leat year at the Regaut'a Park show as magni- 
ficum, a very expreesiva name, for it is really a magnificent variety; end 
though inferior in size to Balluniiue'a varicty, bas more distinot markings, 
the colour befug arranged in heavy bare, Sander’s variety. differs from oither 
of the others iu having the sepals almoat antirely of a cheatnut-brown colour, 
leaving only « distinct white margin, Both OQ, orispum Veitchianum and 
Sanderiaoum were awarded first-class certificates on thia occasion, whils 


Ballantine received the game award here sumetindago. Al! three were 


included in Baron Scbroader’a magnificent collection, and they comprised the 
cream of apotted fluwered or guttatum group of 0. Crispuw iy the wholg 
exhibition, exoapting the-wondorfal, 


O. caispyM Cookeon!, a fine plant of which was brought ali the way from 
Newoaatie-on-Tyus by Mr, Nurman Coakaop, the fortuuate possessor of it, 
lt is doubtful if aver thia variety will be surpassed, audit must always bead 
the list of that section of -crispums, havinga pure White grouud marked 
with sharply defined blotches sud spots. In thia the warkioga are of p 
beight siunamonu-red, A ai railar variety, perhaps soargaly ac fine, Waa shown 
by Mr. Ingram, of Blatead House, Godaiming. Without actus cgmparison 
side by side it waa difficult 6 way if this was exactly ideutioal with Mrs 
Gookson's plaut. “Thia unique variaty wili always be sought alter by orchid- 
iste aud will alwasa command a high price. | 


GatTLera SPECIosrasiMa SOHRGBDERIANA.—A tew variety just uamed in 
compliment to Baron Schroeder, was looked upou by orchidista as among 
the loveliest and rarest novelties exhibited, and iu fact is quite uuiqne. {t 
differa iu no way from the original form except in coluur, the sepals aud 
petals being suow white, while the lip ia of «a eplendid caruing-crimeon of 
the deepest shade, It was shown by Measra. Sander & Co., who look u pon 
it ng ons of the choicest things that bus ever bean shown by then. 


OponrogLossui PRAGATOREE THomsos1ayou —The unique Veitehisnum 
varivty of O, Pescatorei has a dangerous rival in tue noveily,a spike of 
which was sent by Messrs. Thomson, of Clovenfurde, . It ueed uot be com, 
pared with either Yeitcbianum or Schroederiancm, as iv ia distinct from both 
ofthem, The flowera ara above the ordiuery aize, aud on the white over- 
lapping sepals there are uumerous big blotches and amali dots of rich plum- 
purple, Jt ig, in short, most beautiful, and probably a rare a8 either of the 
other two named, 


CYPRIPEDIUM STONEL PLATYtZNIUM.—This wonderful Lady's Slipper was, 
of course, a great attraction, but the plant which Mr. Lee showed was 
not quite in character —in fact, its proper flowering aeuson is not till Juue, #0 
probably that accounted for the comparative poorness of the Mowers, The 
flowers lacked that richness of colour that is so atrking in a proper-sondi- 
tioned plant, It was, however, very fortunate that Mr. Lee was able ta 
sabow a flowering plaut of what will, perbape, for ever be one of the rarest 
Orchida in cultivation, and consequently among tha most expensive. 


LuUpDEMANNIA PeacatoRel waa probably the most remarkable plant of its 
kind in the exhibition, aud it certainly attracted moat attention on accouut 
of its singular growth. Itis hkeaan Acineta in growth, and the flower-spikea 
proceed from ths base of the plant ina similar way. ‘I'he two apikes on tha 
piaut which Sir Trevor Lawrence showed were from 15inchea te 14 inches 
jong, and two-thirds of their length were densely crowded with smallish 
fiowers of a pale yellow, baving brilliaut orange lips. These golden oflin- 
dricel spikes aa they hung perpendicularly froin the vottom vf the uaaket 
had a atriking effect. Tuis epeciecs is ap rare-aa it ia beautiful, 


OpoNToGLoss0M 3.VIUM MAjuS.—It ia a well-knowu fact that there are 
two distinot varieties of Qdontoglogsum under this name, Ou this oocasion 
one was to be found in Messrs. Shustleworth, Carder & Co.'s fine collection 
of Odontegloasums, and te connoisseura the plant had a great attraction, 
though it was mot large. It is totally distinet frum the crowds of epecies 
aud hybrids ia a similar way, For comparison's aike it may be likened to 
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-g large -flowered gloriosum, aa the sepals are bong and attenuated. Thdir 

-ground colour ia white, heavily blotched with a rich plum-purple, not the 
,ueua] chocojate-brawn- tint. By the fewneda and heaviness of the blotches 

sit coald be singled out fom all thé rest the numerous . a halon shown. by 
‘this Grm. 


' Carrrzva Mossta cabnievoatossa.— In oor opinion this variety, shown by 
-Mr, De B.. Crawsbay, wae unsorpessed in the whole oxhibition ; indeed, we 
.bave never seen a variety to equal if. -Thée flowers ara of unuavally: large 
sizs for Mossie, being some 8 imebes- across, with massive sepals uearly 3 
‘ inebes in brendth, of adeep lilac purple. The lip isthe most splendid part 
.being large, of circular outline, and exquisitely fritied at the edges. Ite, 
‘colour is an intense amethyst veined and mottied with a palerhue. Mr. 
: Crawahay showed other very fine varletion of.C. Mosaim, named Arnoldiana, 
:pulcberrima, Rotbachiklena, &o., but all paled béefure the oaliiatoglousa, a 
came, by the way, eeomewhat inappropriate, Inuamech pe it my ued be 
cconfused with the hybrid Letia callintoglossa, 


CAaTTLeTA WAGNERIANA.—One of tha ‘finest of all white Cattleyas, having 
ilarge well-formed flowers, and no colour to mur their purity excepta dash 
Af yellow inthe throat. Itwaa shown by Mosera. Sauder, and received a 
ifiret class certificate. . 


+ PaxcaTorea LEHMANNT, one of the handeomest apecies of a beautiful genus, 

“was shown in Mr, Southgate's collection, and ou account of its rarity attrac- 
‘ted a deal vf attention, It has flowers some 4 inches acrosa with plum- 
‘putple seyals, handaomely marked with parallel veina of white, while the 
"Jip i4 moat singulatiy covered with white hair-like papilla. 


‘Carruera Buogti,—Thid may be regurded aga white variety of C.Mossia, 
The flowera ou the plant shown by Mésera. Sander are 8 inches neross, of the 
‘game forur as those of Mosse, But quite white ; therefore ‘a chastél y benuti- 

cful ptant, It ig ag rare as itia beautiful, aud ‘he comtnittes agreed in. ¥0- 
“ting it a firat-claes certifionta, 


‘ODonToGLose0M RUCKERISNOM PUNCTaTissIMUM. —This rematkable variety 
was selected for firat-clada certificate out of a large collection of hybrid 
Odontovlossuma from the St. Alban’s Nurseries, It ig like Rocker’s. vasiety 
in essential charactors, but differs in the fowers being. covered with minute 
‘apots, retilering jt most distinct, aa? 


*- LMura BiLLa, a apléeudid bybrid raised by Messra. Veitoh, was shown in 
‘tha’ Eyhatn collection, aid attracted a great deal of attention. The great 
“lips of the flowets temind one of thosé of the gorgeous C. Inbiata, being of 


“An intense critmeon laké. Tho sepals are narrow and paler i in tint, and the , 


character’ rendera it different from all others, ; 


a 


to be seen throughout the show, thie new variaty stood out conspicuoualy 
“from them afl on socount of the large size of its flowers and their intensely 
‘bridtant colour—a sort: of crintson-magents, fushed with orange. Ir was 
‘in Me. &, 9. Wilmime's collection, and one floral: commmittes awarded it a 
'firet-cinae certificate. 

Lavra Wolstennotar, one ‘of the rarest of Lalias, was to be seen beauti 
‘fully represented “ia M-ssra, Sander's colléction uf Cattleyas and Luolias. 
"1t isa diatinct-lookiig plant, retniuding one of L. elegana with which it may 

be coujpared. Ithas similarly sizei Mowers; the lip is of more rounded 
,cutline and of an intensa carmine-magenta, whila the aepala are plum- 
- coloured, mottled with a paler colour. lt beauty ae accounte fec tha 
nigh opiuvion of it among orchidists 


MasDer4aLLia BACRMOBs (Crossi).—Thia little wovelty attracted a great 
«desi of attention from orchidists, expecialiy those from the provinces who 
-had vot previously seen it in bloom. A tiny plant waa shown by Mr, Cypher. 
‘kk. bore a spike of ons expanded flower and the buita of others, jusé anffivient 
- te ahow the characteristic racemase style of dowaring, The briltiant orange 

scarlet colourof the flowera rendera it a most .aitractive plaut apart from its 
botanical iutereat, 


eS AcanTHorniprirm BICOLOR, ona of the cbhagedts as wail as one of the 
baudsomest of Orchids, was to bo seen in the Burford Lodge. collection. A 
finer specimen of-it we had never befere sean, The flowers.are very curious 
in ahape, the spur beiag abnormally devaloped, resembling white bags abaut 
2 inches deep, . The sepals are ajpurpligh-red and the lips bright yellaw, 30 


MasDEVALLIA HARETANA LATERITIA,—Of the crowds of Harryana vsviabive 


altogether it ia an attractive plant. The flowers ara produced anmerouely 
on short spikes just abore the rim of the Pot The leaves are Iatge andl 
Phaiuslike,  *~ ; ae 


Latra- ELEGANS peel ats was fio variety of pee. in 
the show which wha so moch admired as this, of which Mr. Leo axhibited 
two fine plants, The flowers ara exquisitely beantifiil end ao delicate it 
tone, - They ‘are ‘above the ordinaty size ; the sevala are snow white and thé 
broad labellam is white, with a delicate rusary ‘of ‘carmiue-roné ou the lobe. 
Thia variety will doubtleds have a great future, for it éclipaes all others, L, 
elesans Schilleriana marginata {a a pretty variety, with the ane distinctly 
margined. “Mr. Lee algo showed | a plant. af it. 


Carrera MAXIMA’ PERUVENSI®, As shown on this gecasion by afeiera 
Sandor, this is truly @ marvelloua variety, absolutely distinct from ordinary 
maxima, in two waya— firat, the colour of tha blooms, especialiy that of the 
lip, ia far richer ; ‘ _ secondly, itis much more floriferous —indeed, it prodaces 
more flowers of. “a spike than.any other Cattleya i in the same aection, The 
fine plant shown bare thrac spikes, one of. which bore no fewer than fourteen 
flowera, another nine, the other Give. The effsct which such 4 number of 
blooma 60 richly. coloured produced was fina, 


Carmnaxd SSINNEBI ALBA.W—Thia chastely baautifal variety waa ehown by 
several exhibitors, bué mone finer than @ superb epecilueu from Barva 
Schroeder's garden, Thia bore five ine «pikes of flowers, the anowy white- 
nesa of which wae in ieligitiul cantraat.to n grand apecimen of the origiod 
fotin, whieh was fully a yard serpes and fairly smothered — with bloome tgo 
yumerome to.qeunt. Thia white Cattleyé, whether it ever Oecoums ab con, 
man as the type.or not, must always retain one of the loveliest of all 
Orchide. Sir Tresor Lawreuce and, Air. Lée aleo bad good planta of it. 


| MABDEVALIA’ Gatelana.—This ig a new ‘hybrid of exceptional ‘Fateréat, of 
account of its beitig a cross between the cacary-yellow’ M. Davis? ated: BP 
Vaitchi, The progeny exhibita precisely intermediate olaracters between 
its parenta-in its fuwers, There is fhe: bright goiden . dclbuf af Darial, but 
the form oftive sepals pactakes, ef that of Vuitohi,.and tady apa adored by 
that wonderfat porplish giess of Vaitcli whicti oc artist mah rdproducn _ + 
plant of. was shown by Moses Veitch tagether with them other bybrel 
HM. Ohelgoni, & croaa tat ween M. iccerao eee whith ia nov 
beoodtiug tolerably wall kwown..--- 9 ...:: ‘ ol eS 

PHALANoPSIS PARtsat. —Tais delightful little Barnet cepeciee, quite ths 
goin of the pannus, was shown admirably ‘in a most ‘intéresting ‘eatlection 
frum the Royal Gardens, Kew. To thos who know it not it thay be dewcritl. 


‘ed asan “alpine,” not more than ao inch ty ad high, having small lexvdés 


and tiny Bowers with énow white sepals aud claret-stained lips. “They are 
produced in iittTe olustera so vomeroualy that a good-sizad plant of it, such 
as tbat shown, was ‘highly attractive, lt ia grown most sccoesafully at 
Kea in ahallow pang suapended ia the Hast [ndieu house. It is an Orabid 
flat would protably oharca everyone, Whether orchidiat or not. 


ODONTOGLOSSUM BXCELLENS, shown by Baron Sobrosder, is one of. those 
remarkable hybrids aupyosed to ba the progeny of @. Peagatored and tripu- 
diaua. Whether the plaut shawn is identical with that whieh Sir Trevor 
Lawrences flowered, aud which was faithfully represented ig Tus Ganors, 
Vol. XXL, we cannot say, but certaiuit ia that the flowers of tha plant 
shown on-this occasion ara differoat, aud we consider not nearly so protes in 
tint, though larger and.of the same form If thetwo plants are the game, 
then it ia of leag value su far aa ita beauty ia coucarned, but ao doubt it wil} 
ever remain anong tha rarest of the rare. The committee awarded it a firat- 
clase certificate. 


CaLANTHE SanpgRiava.— Mr; B 8. Williama showed & plant of thie cane: 
able new species which was exhibited ia dower on two. qecseigpe.in March 
laat—a proof of ita continuens flowering ‘tendency. Lt is the deepest oa- 


Joured of all tha new varisties lutely mtroduged, the lips of the Gowers being 


of arich orimson-lake, and very gracafally borne on the apike. 0, veratri- 
folin waa shown iv graad flowering condition by several exhibitors, _ 


OsLanthe [oNg0-ocoLata cieaNtad, shown by Mr. Gea gud Mesars. 
Sander, ia probably the largest of all the varieties: of C, vestite, the fowesa 


‘being fully a third Jatger than ia ugual, age are pie White. wif B 
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Crrripeniod DGerI, in Mr. Bouthgate’s collection, wae one of the most 
noteworthy lady's SHppors ‘whown, on account of ita votmpurative rarity. 
{t ia a pingelar leoking flower, feria ling ona of O. villosnm, but is not so 
large. It iaof a yallowish green colour with a distinct atripe throngh each 


“lateral sepal, OC. ¢irene in the eve collection was also interesting. 


- COLLEcTIons or OncaIDe. —A datailed acomant of the many fina collections 
shown would cocupy more of onr gpace than we ¢ould gite, ae we will 
alindse to afew of the most rewarkubla, The obief from amateurs were 
the grand collections from Bir Trevor Lawrence, Mr. Lee, the Duke of 
Davonsbire,; and Biren Schroeder, The three first named ware ali very 
jurge, containing hundreds of planta, many very fine specimena, ard almost 
all out of the ordinary tran The collection from Baron Schroeder was 
emali, but was ao admirable cultivated and so rioh in tha rarest of tha 
rare, that it waa the general opinion that it eclipsed all in interest. Tha 
&rand specimens of Cattleya Skinneri in Mr. Lee's collection were the 
admiration of everyone, anid ong huge plant in partioular, which carried 
about fifteen large trnsses, was remarkable in having only heen imparted 
about a year, and the flowering growths had beeu developed aines its arrival. 
The Burford Lodge cullection waa rich in grand apecimens, particularly 
Of Afgai-vallige: and that from Chataworth was to leas remarkable in that 
reapec:, though the kinda were not go rare. A huge plant of Renanthera 
-cocaines, fully 10 feet high, showed how fiuely thia beautiful Orchid ie 
managed at Ubataworth. 

Smaller smateura’ collections were no lex remarkab's than the targer ones 
po faras interest goca. Mr. Peacook’a extensive collection at AHammer- 
smith wis represented here by a choice group of about fifty kinds chieffy 
Oouniating of Qdoutegtoasuma, Musdevallias, and of which there were 
some exceptional specimens, one plantof O, Haili lencoglossum having no 
Fewer than seven spikes, Mr. Pullett, of Feruaide, Bickley, contributed 
a fine group of Odontoglosanms, amonget which were auch choice things 
aa QO. Pollettianuw, O. polyxantbu:n, aod an uncommonly fiue specimen 
of 0, Edwardi carrying a large brenokiug panicle. 

Mr. Southgate sent one of the largest amateur collections, numbering, 
we abonld aay, overa bhaudred plants, and comprising many choice kinds, 
Dr. Duke, of Lewisham, sent a collection of good plants, among them 
being the new Oattleya nobilior ; other exhibits cama from Mr. Litt'e 
Mr. Cortauld, Mr. Wratt, Mr. Ingram, all of which uddedin no sinal) 
degree te the jutereg} aud attractiveness of the exhibition, Mr. Smee, of 
Wealliugton, seut apecimens of Orebids that bad been subjected during 
the Jast-and -pravious eumuera to out-of-door treatment, and very fine 
‘many of the planta were, A small collection waa also contributed from 
Gunuersbury Perk. 

The oollectiona from nurserymen Wers not numerous, the most extensive 
Iry far being ‘those from Messrs, Sander and Co., Bt. Alvans. They 
had s maguificout bank of Cattleyas, chiefly O. Mossim, Meandeli, and 
gigas; aleo a group of bybrid Odontogiossums, arranged very tastofally 
with Ferns,‘and @ group of choice new or rare varieties, includiug those 
described above. Thia gromp was remarkabla iu containing fiva white 
Cattleyas which probably hive never been seeu together before. They 
were albinos of C. Bkinnori, Mendeli, Mossie, apectomesime, aod Triang 
Messrs. Shuttleworth, Usrder, and Oo., contributed a choice group of 
about fifty planta of thair apeciality, the Cklontoglnasum., These contained 
numercie ahuamed Lybrids of excoptioual merit, besidea representations 
of grand types of 0, criapim, triumphans, Andersoutauam, Pegcatorei, anil 

wome very handsome forins of O, mulus, Wilckeanum, gloriosum, anperbum, 
and Rossi mnjus. Mesara, Low sent « small group of chotes kinds, inaluding 
Cypripediums and Cattieyas, and a fine plant of the rare Dendrobium 
Lowi iu full flower, Meaara. Cyplor, aa we before remarked, showed ons 
of the Ruest trade collections, and which comprised a host of finaly-grown 
plata ; and no less remarkable wae the extensive colleotion from Mr, 
B. & Williams, which contained upwarde of sixty distinct species aud 
varieties, A rich collection of bybrid Orchids came from Mesars, Veitch, 
some, chiefly Cypripediuma, being in flower. Tloese were a great attraction, 
aa the paper read by Mr. Veitch excited interest in these hybrids, Magara. 
Varvuat & Co., of Ghent, sent a collection of various species, some in flower 
and othera to show excelleut culture, particularly of cool-house kinds, auch 
as Odontogloasuma; the plump bulbs of O. Pescatorei were especially 
_ remarkable. Taeaew Plantaud Bulb 0o,, Oolohester, gaunt a few Orchids, 


the most noteworthy being some very fine fice of Oviontogleewum vexit- : 
larigaa, BH deep in colour. 


Of exeeption «| iutersat to many waa @ sollectlon of what ara called 
“ @otanidal Orchids” from the Royal Gardens, Kew. The majority of thease 
were unattractivessthoir fluwers very email and dull in colour, but they 
possessed great interest to those orchidista who did not look for bright 
colors and Jarge flowers, 


Cur Fiowgrs —The Orchid growera who could not send planta, contributed 
to the exhibition by senting collections of cat flowers, The chiaf among 
theas were those from Dr. Paterson, Bridge of Alien, who gent a fine gathar- 
ing; Mr. Thorapsen, of Stone, sent a choice collection of good kiuds; while 
narserymen were reapreseuted by Messrs. Treland and Thomsan, of Hdiu- 
burgh, and Megara. Tuomsan, of Qlovenfords, both firms showing . un- 
commonly fine collectiona, that from Olovenfords being remarkable for the 
number and variety of Vaudas, which iuoluded all the leading forma of ¥. 
auayis and tricolor. 


(Fo be continued.) -. . | , 





THE MANGO :ITS PROPAGATION AND IMPROVEMENT 


Europeans have tiever thought of keeping and sowing the infinity of 
Mango-atones of the best kinds, but bave invariably thrown them away a4 
worthless. Que might ask how did all they fine kinds of Mango come into 
existence ? Vhere is, in my opinion, no other way of explaining the pheno 
mene than by referring them all back through wany ages to the wild kind, 
Mangiferan indica of botanists. Natives of course account for them much 
more aloply, viz., by God's will. 

The jungle Mango, bad aa it ia, ia eaten by natives, They throw the aaeda 
abont, and in the rains a larga uomber of them germinate. The native bag ~ 
very tender feeling for any piant that bears fruit, however bad. In waading 
he never attem pte to uproot a Mango seedling, or any other fruit seadiing, 
even if he found it iu Lhe midst of your choicest flower-bede, This feeling, 
and the ease with which the mango-seoed germinatea in tue raina; the turpen. 
tiuy taste of the feaves; there being in the raing a lot of sweet herbage for 
the cattle to feed on, so that they would neglect the Maugo seedlinga: ail 
give thia tree a great advantge in ita struggle fur axigtahce; a9 that man hag 
been unconscicualy sowing Mungo seeds aince the beginning of time, and thus 
new ¥arietied in couraa of generationa wero creited. As new and better 
varieties came to his notice he of coursa preferred them to the jungle kind, - 
aud went ou for agea uncousciously selecting and sowing uew kinds, until 
he learnt, by moaus of grafting, to propagate the very kind that moat took 
hia fancy, an. ao be multiplied the good kinds. When he wanted timher 
for hia dwellings he uatarally out down the trees thaé be liked least—that is 
bhoss which produced inferior fruit; and ac gontinued selecting, propagating, 
md reproducing by seed, until cur praseut day, When we find hindreds of 
charming variotiea of one of the fines: fralts in the world. The native name 
of-the Wauga ia Am, which means provisions. This vame shows that from 
time immemorial the froit ofthe Mango has been used by natives ag food, 
Eveu now, when Mangoes ara plautiful and cheap, uatives almost live on 
them, Fora uative to oat fifty at a sitting ia wo uncommon thing. 

Some time before 1 ieft Lucknow I had commenced sowing seada of 
good kinds of Mangoes with the view of raising uew varieties; and Mr. 
Ridley, iu hia Report for 1879-80, stated that of four acedliuga which I 
had plunted, and had bean fruiting, oue, whick | had calied Jiwafra, turued 
out good and Well-flavoured, the other three were not worth Keeping. Weil, 
one in four ia twenty-five percent, anithat iaa very fair peroeutage for 
seedling fruit trees to turn ont worth keeping. Some horticulturists 
would probaly be satlafied with one iu a thousaud if that one tamed 
out a treasure, 

No real progress, however, can be expeoted in the oreation of new and 
improved kinda without systematically plantiug seedlings of good kinds 
by thousands in orebanis,or what gatives call dagds. Then thera would 
bea chanoe ofa nuwbaer of new aud possibly startling varieties turning up. 
Attempting to produce new varieties by sowing seed on aasmali scale is 
likely to prove disappointing. The Maugo acedliug takes about seveu or 
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eight yeara to flower, so that, say within ten years, the result would be 
known, The Mango tree, although it may not prodice firat-clasa fruit, fa 
by no means valgelesa; the fruit, even of tha commoneat kinds, i4 saleable, 
and often, though stringy, is very palatable. When ofa certain age the 
tree can be soldfor timber, which if universally used by natives for all 
purposes, 

A correspondent of the Bombay Gazette atates that Mango treea over 18 
fest in circumference are not uncommon. Considering that the numeroua 
splendid varieties we have could have originated from no other than the 
wild Mango, there is no good reason for supposing that, atarting from the 
seada oftha present good kinds, provided they ara planted in gaflicient 
numbers, atill hatter varieties would not be craated, It should not, however, 
be bastily concluded that grand resulta cana ba obtalned in a fow yeara, It 
should be remembered that the presant kinds, for all we know, may bave 
taken hundreds, nay, thonganda of ganerationa, to bring to their present 
Atate of perfection, although probably it was all dono by a natural and un- 
consciotta aélection through the fondness of the natives for this trae, and 
probably alao through ita inherent fitnesa for the straggle of life. If planting 
good sead, and selection of the best for propagation, be done ayatematically 
and scientifically, there ia no reason to beliave that even oue generation 
night not witness a yaat onmber of additional superb variatias, 

Judging from the multiplicity of aromas of which this fruit is oapab’e, 
it may probabiy havea great future bofore it. The graat want is late and 
early kinds. The Mango generally comes with a rush, and Iasts for only a 
couple of toonths, Of very early kinds I think there ara few; of late kinds 
I kuow only one called Bhadanya, which ripeus ita fruit towards the eud 
of September. 

Young Mango treae are liable to be killed or badly injured by frost. On the 
morbiug of January 8, 1874, whenthe temperature on tha grass in Lucknow 
was 59 Fehr. below freeziug puiit, and when fifty Mango treea of the 
youngest wera killed outright, and 325 more or less injured, thia very 
Bhadanya stood the frost very mitch hetter than all tha other kinds: ao that 
ities evident thera ia much room for new kinda, especially bardy, lata, 
and early varieties, In my experiments [ found that grafta taken from old 
trees thrived badly, and many of them died, while of those taken from young 
treea very few died. Fortwo or three years after the graft ia separatei from 
ita parent, it requires especial nursing. 

I know of only two animala which are injarious to the Mango trea ; one is 
the larva probably of some kind of beatles, which uatives cull Hacrora, It 
burrows between the bark and the wood, and if not dug out will evantually 
kill tha tres. The other ia an auderground rat. In ita mining operationa if it 
should come acrosa the main root of a young Mango tree it dosa not hesitate 
to guawits way through it, aud thua kili the treea.—E. Bosavia, M.L., 
Etawah.—ardeners’ Chronicte. | 


AGRICULTURAL EnucaTion.—We reprint the follwing letter from the Times 
because it is as appicable in its way to horticulture aa te agriculture, 
and the principles are the aame in either case:-" A number of meetiugs 
have recently been heli in Oxfordahire aud Buckinghamshire with a view 
to the establiahment of night cligser during the winter for teaching tbe 





actentific principles of agriculture. There ie o growing opinion among the. 


more aduented young wen that agriculture requirea something draides 
commissions and joquiries aud fair trade, It has been estimated that the 
aliuuat waate from careless and unskiiful mvthoda of managing manure 
amounts to nearly £5,000,000, Adilto this the want of knowledge in the 
purchase of artificial matures and their application, the waste of feading 
atuffa, the odd pieces and corners of fisids that might grow other thiuge 
beside rank weeds and Couch-grase,and the waste of tina in polng to Markata, 
auctions, aud fairs, No induatry can affsrd this general waste without difh- 
culties, nor will any reduction of rant or local tuzation, or mereaged price of 
W heat do anything for men who make no effort to improve theirindustry by 
increased scientific knowledge. The natural history of the wiraworm, the 
leather-jacket, the dissolving of ones, the building up of plants, the 
judicious mixing of food, aud many other thinga which farmers would be 
the better for knowing, cau wever be acquired by whatis called practical 
farming. I would commend thess classes to the considertion of the clergy 
aud all who tuke interest in the welfare and education of young meu in 
rural districts.” — Gardeners’ Chrontete, 
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MOORE AND CO. 
SHIRTS! SHIRTSI! SHIRTSIII 


Our White Shirts of Horrocks’s Long Cloth, and our own Special 
Light make, are the very best value to be obtained, 

Our Printed Cambric Shirts are of the best French Percale, and 
are perfectly fast in colour. 

9 guarantee a perfect fitin every case, Forms for self-mea- 
surement are sent on receipt of application, but gentlemen who 
cannot attend persenally, will ensure satisfaction by sending an 
old well-fitting Shirt. 


WHITE SHIRTS FROM HORROCKS’S LONG CLOTH, 


Ertra 


With collard... 


Rs, Rs. A 


1 Horrocka’s, Fronts and Wrists of finer quality a. 18 
2 Horrocka’s, Fronts and Wrists of Extra fine quality ... 26 
8 Horrocks's, Fronts and Wrists of Extra super. quality... 24 
$4 Horrocks's, Fronta and Wriste of finest quality wwe 27 
4 Horrocks's, Fronts and Wrists of Irish Linen ow 24 
5 Horrocks’s, Fronts and Wrists of fine Irish Linen ... $0 
6 Horrocks’s, Fronta and Wriata of Extra fina Irish Linen 385 
7 Horrocks’s, Fronts snd Wrists of fine Linen Lawn  ... 40 
8 Horrocks’s, Frouta sud Wrists of Extra fine Linen Lawn 45 
% Horrocks’s, Fronts aud Wrists of Extra Super. Linen Lawn 50 
10 Horrocks's, Extra Superfine Long Cloth, Fronts aad Wrists 

of finest French Lawn 60 


SPECIAL LIGHT MAKE OF LONG CLOTH. 


Extra - 

with Collars, 

* 5 Ra. A. 

11 Long Cloth, Fronts and Wristg of finer quality » 24 2 0 
12 Long Cloth, Fronts and Wrists of Extra fine quality ... 27 2 0 
13 Long Cloth, Fronts and Wrista of Irish Linen ~ 90 3 0 
14 Long Cloth, Fronta and Wriste of Extra fine Linon 2. 35 3 0 
15 Long Cloth, Frouta and Wrista of Extra Superfine Linen 40 4 0 
16 Long Cioth, Fronts and Wrista of fine Lawn wo 45 4 0 
17 Long Cloth, Fronts and Wriats of fue Lown . 650 4 90 


BEST FRENCH PRINTED CAMBRIC SHIRTS. 


In a large Assortment of new Patterns. Tha Finest Quality, and 
perfectly Fast Colours, 
Ra. 33 per dozen. 
WITH OF WITHOUT COLLARS ATTACHED. 


OXFORD SHIRTS. 
With or without Collare attached. 


Ra, 
19 Oxford Cloth... ae «. 24 per doz. 
20 Oxford Cloth, Extra light make ve re < er 
21 Zephyr Cloth iis _ ‘ee ~~ 30 4 
22 Zephyr Cloth, Extra light make ie —.- 40 ,, 
23 Finest Tadian Matié Cloth ... - vw 850 ,, 

FLANNEL SHIRTS. : 

Ra, Ag. 
24 All Wool, Fast Colours ee a -» & 8 each, 
25 All Wool, Light make toe we € 8 yy 
26 Wool and Linen, Calcutta Tropica ye eG ny 8 Bey 
27 UE and Wool, Special quality or w (AL 8 , 

SLEEPING SUITS. 

Re. As, 
28 Horrocks’s Long Cloth a oc .» & 8 each, 
29 Horrocks’s upper. Long Cloth sa ie AE ae 
$0 Oxford Shirting, new designs ie siege ke: OO Sag 
81 Oxford Shirting, Extra designs sad wow § 0, 
a2 Aephyr one vee ane wv & 8 n 
83 Finest Indias Matté ec 2. ae ow. 8 8 yg 
$4 Flannel, all Wool see ee ~~ 8 6 ,, 
35 Flannel, all Woot, Extra quality — « 10 8,, 
$6 Flannel, all Wool, special finish Se ww 138 8 , 
$7 Wool and Linen, “‘ Caleutta ‘Fropical” .., «w 1D 8 ,, 
38 ilk und Wool, apecial quslity a oo ID 8 ,, 


Patterns of Material forwarded post free, on application, 
with forms for Self-Measurement. 
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THE GARDEN. | 


ITS ARRANGEMENT AND MANAGEMENT. 
RO 
GARDEN ENEMIES. -I[NsECTS—(coniinued.) 





ScaLe Insrors. 


There is certainly no family of insects whose ravages 
are more to be dreaded than those belonging to this 
group, not so much from the virulence of their attacks 
-as from the fact that in consequence of their closely re-. 
sembling in colour the bark of most of the plants and 


trees they infest and their peculiar formation, they are 


liable either to be overlooked altogether, or frequently, at 
certain stages in their development, lead the uninitiated 


to imagine that ii are simply excrescences of the tree. 


caused by the exudation of the sap or some other natu- 


ral cause, and are, consequently aeelected until they have’ 


done material injury ; whereas, 6n’the other hand, if they 
had been taken notice of at an earlier period their extir- 
pation would have been comparatively easy and without 
danger to the plants, The following exhaustive des- 
cription of the membera of this family, and the means 
to employ for their eradication, recently appeared in one 
of the leading English periodicals :— 


“The members of this family are perhaps the most inter- 


esting insects which exist—-interesting to cultivators of 
plants on account of the great amount of injury which 
they cause to many of their favourites, and the great diffi- 





There are a great number of species belonging to this 
family, most of which confine their attention to one par- 
ticular kind of plant, but others are not so fastidious, and 
attack various kinds. Plants growing in the open air do 
not suffer so much from these insects as those cultivated 
under glass, but among the former, Apple, Pear, Plum, 
and Peach trees, Gooseberry bushes, Ash and Sycamore 
trees, and Roses sometimes suffer severely. The Apple 
and Pear trees suffer from the attacks of a small scale, 
Mytilaspis conchiformis, the mussel scale. This isa very 
small insect, and is so much of the same colour as the 
bark of the trees which it infests, that it 1s generally not 
detected until the trees are covered with it in large num- 
bers. Plum and Peach trees suffer from the attacks of 
inuch larger kinds, belonging to the Genus Lecanium, or 


.| tortoise scules. When in their immature state these in- 


gecta are yery flat; and lie ao close to.the: barkyof the tres 
that they are by no means easily seen ; the mature fe- 
males are much larger, but they so much resemble‘some in- 
equality in the bark, or where a shoot has broken off, that 
a tree may have hundreds on it, and yet their presence 
may not be suspected. ‘The Rose ia liable to the attacks 
of two kinds of scale, a small white species (Aspidiotus 
rose) which sometimes occurs in such numbers that the 
shoots look quite white, and a tortoise scale, very much 
resembling the Plum and Peach scale. Both these kinds 
do much mischief. ‘These species which I have mention- 


ed attack the stems and branches only of their victims, 


but from these they manage to draw their “very life- 
blood’ with their proboscis, and, if present.in large 
numbers, so weaken the trees that they never recover. 
The number of plants in cultivation under glass which 
suffer from these insectsis very consid: rable—Vines, 
Peach, and Nectarine trees, Pine-apples, Oranges, Olean- 
ders, Cacti, Camellias, Ferns, and various stove plants. 
The Scale Insects may be roughly divided into four 
kinds—-those which become stationary and gradually 
change their form until the female more resembles a wart 
or knob on the plant than anything else. These are 
generally known as Turtle or Tortoise scales ; those in 
which the perfect females are enclosed in a kind of skin 
or outer covering (not part of the insect), and are often 
shaped like mussel or oyster shells, and known as Mussel 
or Oyster scales. Those, like the Camellia scale, which 
lay their egos in & long train behind them, covered with 
a cottony down, and those which in all their states are 
active, are not covered inany way, and the females do not 
change their appearance much when reaching maturity 
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like the Mealy Bug, which must form the subject of a | Pruneoff as much ofthe affected wood as possible and 


separate paper. The males of all the scale insects are 
two-winged flies. These various Insecta are very diffi- 
cult to eradicate when once they obtain a footing in a 
house or on s plant. The number of eggs laid by one 
female is very considerable, and as the conditions in 
reenhouses are generally very favourable to insect life, 
inost of them hatch, and the young, which are very active, 
at onee spread themselves in all directions over the plants, 
so that unless circumstances are very adverse to their 
growth, the progeny ofa few females may do immense 
injury to any plant or tree infested by them. When 
‘young they ere so amail and inconspicuous in form and 
volour, that they are easily overlooked, and even if no- 
‘ticed, unless great care be taken im cleansing the plants, 
some are certain to escape, and the next year, already 
weakened by the attacks of the insects the previous sea- 
gon, and now atill more punished by them, no wonder 
that the plant succumbs or is so injured thatit never 
really recovers, | 
Lnsecticides,— Prevention is better than cure, and when- 
ever fresh plants are to be introduced into a hot-house 
they should be examined to eee that they are clean, and 
if any traces of the insecta are found, the plants should 
be thoroughly cleansed with one of the following 
insecticides :— | 
Hard-wooded plants with smooth leaves may be washed 
or dipped in a mixture of paraffin oil and water, one wine- 
glass of oil and three gailons of water kept well mixed ; 
if the oilis first mixed with double its quantity of soft 
soap, it will not separate so quickly from the water ; the 
next day the plants should be thoroughly cleansed by a 
good syringing with soft water. Boft-wooded plants, or 
those with hairy leaves, are liable to injury from the oil, 
as it is difficult to cleanse them properly afterwards, and 
if much of the oil remains on them their pores get clogged 
up with it. Plants that will not bear this treatment may 
be washed with a stiffish brush and soft soap and water, or 
gently brushed with camphorated spirits of wine diluted 
with 5 per cent. of water, or one of the insecticides sold 
for this purpose. Trees attacked by the mussel, or oyster 
scale, suffer most in the younger branches, though the 
scale will also attack any tender part ofthe stems and 
boughs. The tree should be carefuily looked over, and 
any parta which appear attacked should be treated in one 
of the following ways which have been much recom- 
mended : brush the parta over with soft soap and water, 
aud then scrape them with some blunt instrument, or rub 
them well with a piece of cloth ora stiff brush. The 
object is to remove the insecta and their eggs, which 
adhere pretty tightly to the bark; the soap and water is 
useful in forming a lather, in which they get mixed up 
and ean easily be removed ; after this scraping the trees 
should be dressed with one of the following mixtures in 
order to kill any scale, &c., which may still remain in any 
crevices which the previous rubbing has not touched : 
4 lb. of soft soap, 1 1b. of sulphur, 402. of black pepper 
boiled in four gallons of water for twenty miautes ; 
thicken with lime until of the consistency of paint; use 
warm and well brush into any cracks, &c., or 1 Ib. of soft 
soap and 4 tb, flour of sulphur to seven gallons of water. 
The minute, round, and oblong scales found on Cacti be- 
long to this clasa of scale, and may be destroyed by brush- 
ing them with diluted spirits of wine. The white scales 
on Rose trees (Aspidiotus Rose) are also of this nature, 


dress what cannot be removed with the mixtures recom- 
mended for fruit trees. : 

The mussel scale is so named from its great resem- 
blance to a minute muasel shel}, is about one-eighth of an 
inch long, curved, and is much narrowed towards the 
head; its general colour is greyish brown, in fact that 
of the bark of the trees; the head is reddish brown, the 
akin on the under side, next the bark, is white, very thin, 
and mostly breaks eway When the aeale ia removed. The 
females are devoid of limbs, and more resemble a short, 
roundish grub than poe else ; they are of a greenish 
colour; the joints of the body are well marked; the 
head is furnished with ‘a proboscis, from the end of 
which the insect can os four fine hairs with which 
they pierce the Bark and suck the juices of the trees. 
The eggs when laid fill the hinder portion of the shell, 
and are white and oval. The female dies after depositing 
her eggs, which remain under the shelter of the scale 
until the eces are hatched. The male of the mussel seale 
is, L believe, unknown, but it is no doubt when mature 
an active two-winved insect, much resembling that of the 
plum tree scale. The young larve are minute, eval, 
six-legged and active; they roam about the treea until 
they find a suitable place when they settle down, and 
piercing the bark, begin to suck the sap from the 
shoots ; they gradually increase in size and alter their 
appearance, | 

The scales on the Peach, Nectarine, Plum, Gooseberry, 
Fern, and those generally which when own 
become inanimate-looking brown warts or knobs are called 
Tortoise or Turtle scales, and mostly belong to the 
Genus Lecanium. Rose and fruit trees when attacked by 
them should be treated in the sante-marner as “Apple trees 
for the mussel scale. | | 

The Tortoise Scale is very simiar in its life history to 
the Mussel Seale, but its method of growth is different. 
A description of the Plum tree scale will suffice for the 
others of this genus, The larve or young scales when 
first hatched are very flat, and provided with a pair of 
antenne, six lees, and a proboscis; they soon acquire ten 
long filaments, which stand nearly erect from the edge of 
their backs, and are exceedingly fine, and look like threads 
of very fine spun glass. They are sometimes more than 
eieht times the length of their bodies. When examined 
under a strong microscope they appear to be tubular. 
The use of these threads is uncertain, but they probably 
are of some protection to the larve against ichneumona 
and other parasitic insects. The larve, having selected 
positions in which they affix themselves, oradually 
inerease in size, and in the case of the females their mba 
seem to become nearly absorbed, and they lose all powers 
of locomotion. The skin of the back of the insect 
ultimately becomes a Bard reddish-brown shell, and its 
body a mass of eges;as these are expelled the body 
gradually shrivels up till, when all the eggs are laid, the 
female dies, and her dead body remains asa shelter for 
them. The larve, as they reach the pupa or chrysalis 
state, form a slight papery covering, within which they 
undergo their transformations. On raising the shell the 
limbs and antenne of the future insect are clearly visible. 
The male may be known to be fully developed by the two 
long threads from his tail projecting beyond the covering. 
The males ultimately leave this shelter and seek the 
females. : 
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| They are small two-winged insects of a pale pinkish red 
eolour, measuring about 2-10ths in. serosa the expanded 
wings, and about 1-16th in. in length, not including tlie. 
two posterior thredds, which are about twice the gi of 
the insect. The head is furnished with a ge of long 
antennm, consisting of 9 joints and a pair ot small eyes, 
but it has no mouth. The life of the perfect.male is prob- 
ably so short that ib does not require any food ; the wings 
are large and almost veinless ; the feet consiet only of one 
oint ; from the tail proceed two long white hair-like 
ticada, the use of which is unknown. The larve and fe- 


males of this genus are very liable fo escape observation . inga of Adam and Eva were on exhibition, Mr. McNab was taken 


owing to their great resemblance in colour to the parts of 
the tree which they attack. I have seen Peach trees very 
badly infested, but they required some examination before 
the insects were seen, and the gardener had no idea the 
trees were attacked, although he knew the trees were not 
healthy. I have also seen Ferns covered-with them on the 
undersides of the fronds, but they 80 much resembled the 
fructification in colour and size, that I was not surprised 
they had escaped notice. The Vine scale, which belongs 
to this description of scale, should be destroyed by one of 
the following recipes : brushing the Vines over twice with 
turpentine, allowing an interval of aday between the 
operations ; scraping off the rough bark and painting 
with the first.recipe recommended for the mussel scale, or 
4 lb. of tobacco, | lb. of sulpbur,1 1b. of soft soap ; boil 
the tobacco in 3 quarts, of water for 20 minutes, then 
mix the other ingredients into a paste with some of the 
tobacco water, pouring the remaimder on ually ; add 
enough soft water to make 10 quarts, or Gishurst Com- 

ourid, 8 oz, to 1 gallon of water; add.enough clay to 
make itas thick as paint. The Pine-apple scale may be 
destroyed by washing the plants with i 1b, of soft soap, 
1 Ib. of size or glue, 1 lb. of flowers of sulphur made 
into a paste with warm water ; add 1 pill of turpentine 
and mix with 2 gallons of tobacco water ; add 10 gallons 
of water ata temperature of 125° to 130°. The Camellia 
seale, Pulvinaria camelicola, except in_ its ay states, is 
very unlike those already mentioned. When fully grown 
it ig nearly 2-10tha in. long, flattish, and showing at its 
edges traces of the divisions between some of its joints, 
and is greyish green in colour, the centre being brownish 
and covered with short white tufts ; it lays its eggs,” 
covered. with a thick cottony eoating, in a long train 
behind it, sometimes’ measuring 4 in. in length. It 


attacks the upper and wadersides of the leaves, generally 
the upper, and sometimes: the young wood. This inseet 
is very conspicuous on the leaves, and looks like the 
droppings of some bird, or asplash of paint or whitewash. 
The leaves and shoots should be washed with soft sdat 
and tobacco water, ora wine glass of paraffin oil to 
gallons of water kept well mixed.” | 
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Tuere is but little fragrance in all the vegetable world more 
exquisite than that which is diffused by the fingered citron of the 
Chineae; it is an enormous fruit, and well-to-do Celestials place it 
upon a porcelain dish in their apartments, or at their banquets, to 
delight the nose, for the flavour of the pulp is uot very remarkable. 
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OoaTine FoR Woopwork.—Good lie alaked with sour milk, 


and diluted with water fill it is of about the consiatency of ordi- 
‘nary whitewash, is reagmmended by the Landwirth ag.an excallent 
coating for woodwork, 


Fences, rafters, partitions, &., are, it says, 
effectually protected againat the weathar for at least ten years by 
this application. The cageiu of the milk im eembination with the 
lime forms a permanent film, which dries so quickly in warm 
weather that heavy raing falling directly after it has been luid on 
will scarcely affect the work. : 





A Story is told shout the late Mr. McNab, Curator of the 
Ediaburgh Botanic Gardens. When Dubufe’s calebrated paint- 


to sea them, aud was asked for his opinion. “I think no great 


_ things of the painter,” said the great gardener, “Why man, Eve'a 
.temptin’ Adam wi’ a pippin of a vatiety that wasna known until 
' about twenty years ago!" As genutue a bit of criticism as that 


of the farmer who told George Morland that le lad never seen 
sight little piga feeding without one of them having his feet ia 
the trough. Morland altered the picture.—-7he World, 





A Larag Ytep oF Wanar—The Indianapolis Journal says >— 
# A short time ago Genérat John Gibbon, of St. Pani, made the 
assertion that LUO bushels of wheat had been raised on an dered 


| of ground in the Territory of Montaun, The sfatemeut having 
| heen received with incredulity, he wrotetd the President of the 
' first Natioual Bauk in Helena fue provf. In reply he received 


the certificate of the President and Secretary of tle Territorial 
Pair Association that one James L, Ray, of Lewis and Clark Coun- 
ty, was awarded first premium for thé best acre of wheat, bein g 
102 bushels to the acre. This is belisved to be the largest yiel 
of wheaton record.” | 


epbreaisiie bee 


“Frisco’s” Marker Ganpgn.—These are in the suburbs of 
San Francisco, and are in the hands of Chinaman, or of Italiana, 
who im thie work compete saccessfully with the fermer, tod ‘the 

luta of ground of both races are marvels of careful huabaudry. 
ooden couduite, on trestles, carry the water raised by windmilla 
from wells to every part of the garden, and the Cuimaman, not 


- content with this genarai irrigation, goas to every particular cab- 
. bage aud jettuce, watering-pot in hand, and washes it as paiugtnke 


ingly as if it were a ooatiy exotic. His reward js great iu the size 
and healthiuess of his vegetable. There are upwarda of two bun- 
dred Chinese pediars in the town, who make a living by carrying 
round and selling the produce of theag Chinese gardeus, 


ep 


Haxoven—In Hanover, a province of Prussia, there are 600,000 
acres in the government forests, and the cost of working abd ail 
axpeises, £130,000 aduually ; the receipts £300,000, aud the pro- 
fit £170,000. Here the steepest and most rocky sides. of the hills 
ure alt covered with forests, which have beea created by the labors 
of the Forest Department, Jo mauy each places, where even the 
few bandfuls-of soil placed round the young tree had to be carried 
samé-diatance, it ig mot contended that the fraé plantation will 


' yield a peouniary. profit, but the improvementin climate by the 
retention of the moisture, aud the reclamation of large tracts, 
' formerly barren aad unproductive, is taken into account; besides 
‘ which the dropping of kaves gad needles from the tress will, era 


long, create a acil and vegetation, and insure the success of plauta~ 
tions in future yeara.—PHIPes, 





Forestry in AMERICA Tree planting is becoming almost 
universal on the great prairies of Minnesota, Dakota, Kangns and 
Nebraska, where it was onco believed trees would not grow. 
Many causes have contributed to this remarkable result, promi- 
nent among them being the Timber Culture Act passed by 
Congress, This Act wea amended in 1874 and agnio in 1878. 
The area covered by the applications already made amounts to 
13,677,146 acres, nearly one-fifth of which was entered iu 1882. 
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This shows the growiug influence of the premiums offered by the 
Government and also by many of the Western States to encourage 
tree planting, The Timber Act may need further amendment to 
prevent frauds, but those who lave the largest experience in the 
States euumerated dre convinced that the benefita couferred by 
the Act are very great. Many settlers have planted much more 
than tha required ten acres in their quarter section of 160 acres. 
An inlinbitant of one of these States remarked recently that they 
liad thousands of trees 90 feet to 40 feet in height, and 8 inches 
or 9 inches in diameter, from seedlings or cuttings planted less 
than ten years ago. The trees and the laud are said to be already 
worth three times their cost— Woods and Forests. 





“a f Par 


Soot WATER not only assista growth but makes the foliage dark 
in colourand healthy. This ia seen in a very siriking way when 
suot ig sown over grass ifa portion of the meadow happens to be 
missed, as the herbage on the part dressed will assume a richer 
hue, very different from that of the other. ‘The same thing happens 
in the case of plauts in pots, or fruit trees in the open, where one 
hes it and the other is missed. Not only has soot water a very 
beueficial effect when given to the roota, but tt is of great value 
for syringing, as it keeps insects in check withoutin any way doing 
harm to the leaves if quite clear when used, Iu order to have 
it clear, put the soot in s coarse canvas bag, and then siuk it in 
a tank or tub of water,and there let it remain till the water is 
deeply stained, when it may be taken out, emptied away and 
the bag dried ready for using for the same purpose again. Whieu 
sout water ia required in large quantities it may be made by 
first mixing up the soot intoa thick paste and then putting intoa 
large tank, when after a few weeks it will settle to tha bottom, 
leaving the water coloured but clear, and if not, a little lime will 
suon makeit so by helping to precipitate the soot; besides 
which the lime will make the liquid better for plants except such 
as are of a hard-wooded character.-= The Garden. : 


Toe VicTorRIA Reora.—This remarkable water plant ia found 
growing with great luxuriance on the Panama river and other 
streams in South America, whera it reaches gigantic proportions. 
Tts leaves float upon the surface of the water, and are of circular 
form, in some cases ten feet in diameter, the outer edges turned up 
to the extent of two to six inches, so as to present the appearance 
ofagreat pan. The strength aud booyancy of the leaf are so great 
ag to support on the water the weight of aman, Ina properiy 
warmed hot-house the plant may be readily raised from seeda in 
suitable water tanks, and when thus produced the growth and 
expfinsion ig & most interesting study. The water is kept ata 
tainperatura of 75° to 80° ‘The flowers are from ten to twelve 
inches in diameter ; on first opening pure white, but soon changing 
to clear rose-pink, delightfully fragrant. 

The secret of the great buoyancy of the leayea ig to be found 
on the underside, where a wonderful provision of nature for aus- 
taining the gigantic leaves even in troubled waters, is arranged 
along the entire system of ribs and nerves, Strong cellular strue- 
tures, as iu Hurayle feroz, follow every nerve of the leaf, being 
thickest near the stalk and gradually tapering off to the adge of the 
blade, acting like continuous cork floats ali along the ribs, tha 
greatest sustaining power being placed exactly where most need- 
ed, near the leaf stalk, so as the better to counteract or break the 
furce coming from any sudden rise or fail of the water level. 
Indeed the whole plant, from the root to the flower, is a study of 
niture's eugineering—- Gardeners’ Chronicle. - 

An INTERNATIONAL CONGRESS will meet at Antwerp from 
August Ist to 10th next in the Botanic Gardens, and in conjune- 
tion with the Universal Exhibition. The programme will include 
nuatters connected with botany, horticulture, and horticuttural 
commerce and industry. Preliminary reports on all these 
questions will be drawn up by competent men and sent to all 
those tnterested in such matters before the date of opening. 
Persone desirous of joining in the Congress will thus be enabled to 


study the questions which will come up for discussion, and no 
doubt much practical good will result therefrom, The Committee 
intend, if considered advisable, to publish a fall report of Lha meet- 
ing at the next Congreas whenever heid, The organising committee 
consider the momeut opportune to call the attention of botanista 
and horticulturists to the work of exploration now being carried 
on in Central Africa. Tho decision of the Conference at Berlin 
opens up avew world to European civilisation and activity, and 
it is hoped tliat science will be one of the first to take advantage 
of it. The flora of the Congo especially should be studied. We 
have already sent s commissioner there, and we hope to receive a 
report from him during the month of June, thus enabling us to 
publish it in time for the Congress. Independently of the 
oe contained io the programme, any person present at 
the Congress can submit other subjects for discussion by notifying 
the same to the committes before June Ll. Foreign botanists and 
horticulturists are earnestly invited to attend.—The Garden. 





Cot Frowers: How to Preservz taemM.—fFor this purpose 
notling 1s better than rain-water, which should be changed every 
day, or every alteruate day. Before arranging the flowers in the 
glass or flower-stand, trim the ends of the stalka with a sharp 
knife, so as to make aclean cut, The stems are often bruised in 
the plucking; the bruised part decays, and renders the water 
sooner impure and upwholesome than would be the case were tha 
water absorbed through « cleau-cut section of the stem, which will 
perform its functions without decay till the flowers have faded, 
To guard against the possibility of any unpleasant smell, snd for 
other rensous—secing that water is au absovbent of noxious cases 
~-if the flowers be inteuded for aclosesick chamber, let the water 
be changed every day; by this means any unpleasant smell will 
be avoided. Camphor has been suggested as a sort of disinfectant, 
and atthe same time as a material likely to prolong, the beauty 
ofthe flowers. Ita advantage is, however, more imaginary than 
real; therefore do not trust to it ag a substitute for the small 
amount of trouble incurred in the simple process above suggested, 
Sait has also been used ; but though it’ may not hurt some flowers, 
there are others which will be injured byit. In flower-stauds 
where sand is used, and must necessurily remain for some time, 
mix with the sand one-eighth part in bulk of small pieces of 
charcoal, broken about the size of Peas; this will keep it aweet 
for weeks. . 


Dratnage or PotreD PLante.—The successful cultivation of 
plauts in pots depends in a great meagure upon the proper placing 
of tha materials employed in potting, The first condition essen- 
tial to success is perfect drainage ; if water-logged, no plant can 
coutinue long in a healthy state, whether it be ina pot. or in the 
open ground. : | 

The first thing to observe in potting is to place two pieces of 
broken potsherda over the hole of the bottom of the pot. Arrange 
them so that they may lio side by side. These pieces should have 
a slightly concave form, and the concave sides should be placed 
downwards ; this will enable the water to paas off freely. The next 
point is the best kind of material to use above these pieces, 
and this is broken pots. For very small | eae these may be 
reduced to the size of peas, but they should be increasd in pro- 
portion to the size of the pots. Four-inch and smaller pota would 
require tha size mentioned, but from that to eight-inch pots 
may be drained with a coarser kind, say the size of Windsor 
beans, and for jarger pots, two or three times these dimensions will 
answer, The depth of the drainage must also be guided by the 
size of the pots—2 inch will be enough for smali pots, I inch for 
medium size, and for larger sizes 14 inch, and even two inches will 
occasionally be required. It is an arror, however, to drain too much, 
as it must obviously ba at the expense of the material in which 
the plant has to feed. A proper and careful regulation of the 
drainage is therefore uecessartiy required in order that the object 
alined at may be perfectly secured. 

In collections in which little care has been bestowed upon the 
arrangement of the drainage, abundant evidence exists of the plants 
being in an unhealthy condition, an evil which arises not so 
much from an insufficient amount of drainage, as from a careless 
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and injadicious application of it. Instead, therefore, of casting 
erocka inte pota without thought or care, let them be regularly and 


evenly distributed. When tina ts done, the next point to consider - 


in how ‘to ‘muintain the whole in an officient state. It cannot be 
maintained in that condition if the soil is thruat into the pot with- 
out any regard to consequences, Under such circumstances, it 
must be evident that the water supphed from time to tima would 


wash portions of soil dowa amongst the draining materials, and : 
render them ineffective. To obviate this, a little coarse turfy ma-_ 


terial should be carefully placed over them. If this is done with 
eautiou, the drainage will he perfectly aud economically secured. 





FERN LEAV#S, 





Fern leaves, lring i;|] 80 aifent 
On the pages of my, bocka, 
Ye Urdug hapry recolfae:jorne 
Of the hile and val-a. and racka; 
Of the green and ehady lerigerawa, 
Of the quiet woodland nooks, 
Aud the velvet wogs-clal bould-rs, 
Laying by the mountain brooks ; 
And agaig | feel the shadow 
Of the grand old forest trees, 
“With a sound of far-off watera 
Coming softly on tha breeze, 
Like the solace muaia bringe'h 
Tothe heart with care dewn preat, 
You, green fern leaves, iu your memories 
Giva wy spirit gladsome rest,—J.  M. 





Original Articles... 





THE ROSE. 


ui. % Dwanr Roses. 


tee. i. 


Dwarf Roses, ag wa remarked in a previous article, are divided 
jnto two sections, First, those that are grown from cuttings or 


dayers, which are termed ‘Own Root Roses,” and second, those 


that have been propagated by budding, grafting, or inarching.; 
these are known as “worked Dwarfs.” Uutil comparatively a 


vary recent date a strong prejudicea baa existed against Roses on | 
their own roots, under the belief that plauta grown in thia way | 


did not thrive so vigorously, flawer so freely, vor produce such 


fine blooms as those that had the aupport of foster parents. | 


Gradually, but surely, however, this prejudice is disappearing, 
and the majority of the rte Be public are beginning to 


elieve that rt was based on entirely fallacious ideas. For our part, : 


we are persuaded that the best moda: of growing Roses ig on 
their own roots, and we believe this opinion will become confirmed 
and we shall find it ere long generally adopted, though, of course, 
there must be-positiona in every garden where Standards, Half. 
Standards or Pillar Reses may be planted with good effect; 
but to our mind, Roses, like all other flowers, look best when 
planted in masses, and therefore as plants they will be seen to 
most advantage when oo their own roots and producing the finest 
bloom. A writer on thia subject, ina receut edition of tha Rose 
Annual, says :— 7 — . = 

“ At the present momenj, perhaps, more than at any ether tima, 
the opinion of the Rose-growing public. seems setting in strongly 
in favour of plants which have never been budded or grafted, 
Dazzled fora long time by the extraordinary vigour and celerity 
of growth ‘of plants worked on the Mauatti, and also by-the 
enormaus size of the flowers produced under careful and generous 
cultivation, to the mass of Rose growers own-root Roses were a 
long-forgotten thing ofthe past, which the mind associated only 
with the idea of the old Gallicas, Hybrid Chinese, and other 
favourites of a byegone generation. Valuable, indeed, as the 
Manetti stock is, ou account of its easy adaptability to soils and 
climates generally considered unfavourable to the cultivation of 
Roses, and granted also the excelleuce of the seedling Briar as a 





dwarfstock, especially when Rosa flowers in autumn area desi- 
deratum, itis, nevertheless, we think, a matter of congratulation 
that more attention ia being paid to plants ou their own roots, Et 
is true that they take longer ‘to eatablish themselves, and do not, 
therefera, make large plants a0 rapidly or yield auch a quick return 
of quantities of flowers as budded plants, but without taking into 
consideration the fact that certain kinds, such aa Marechal Niel, 
are best auited to this mode of growth, this is more than cnmpen- 
sated for by the longer duration of the plant's existence, and by the 
exemption from the plague of suckers and offshoots which require 
coustaut watching for on worked plants, bat wiich we ao often see 
daveloped through neglect iq private gardens to such an exteirt a9 
toimperil the exiatence of the Roses themselves. We are also of 
opinion that there is generally a refinement and finish about the 
blooms on own-root plants which contrasts favourably with the 
coarseness and roughness apparent inso many of the flowers cut 
from worked plants, especially when produced on maiden or one- 
year-old plauts. Itis often taken for granted that if worked 
planta be planted sufficiently deep as to ensure the burying of the 
junction between the scion and stock, the former will throw out 
roots, aud by taking the plant up at the proper season, and cutting 
away the stock,a plant on its own roots will be the result. B 
tits means tle end aimed af would of course be attained, but we 
sre tather sceptical aa to the adaptability of the maas of varieties 
to this treatment, and are of opinion that it is better to start at 
once with planis that bave been strock from -cuttings.or layers, — 
As a rule, plants on-tieir own roots, especially when pot-grown, 
are not so large as worked planta of the same aga, owing to their 
slower growth; for this reason, also, they are rather apt to try the 
patience when first planted out, but when ounce established, they 
grow so well, and are so little trouble, that the extra time they 
take in their early stages is easily forgiven and forgotten.” 
Another competent authority in discussing the same suabjact, but 
from what may be termed the commercial point ef view, remarks 
that— : 
“The slaughter of the last winter has done more to alter the 
form and fashion of Roses, than all that has been written against 
thera ; nevertheless, it willbea long while before standarda dis- 
apppt Tt is just ag well that it should be eo. Viclent changes 
of fashion are hardly consistent within the domain of high art, 
and oo one can deny that Standard Roses belong to the latter. 
The trade may also be said to have a vested interest in standards ; 
of course, wa mean a legitimate vested interest. Their atocka at the 
present moment are doubtless many millions strong, In some of 
the Rose farms there cau be hardly less (han balfa million Briers 
budded, or about to be budded, this year, The whole of tha 
vigour and all the root-foree of tlia dense forest of Briers will 
speedily be diverted to the service of our best Roses with aa much 
certainty and almost as much ease as each private water cistern 
is filleii from the maiu. 
It is all very well for us or others to advocate Roses on their 


own rocts, but to tle trade, with all the stem and root force of 


Briers rendy to foree the Rosa buds into bushes with leaps and 
bounds, it must seem very like telling the liouseliolder who has 
his connections with water mains complete to dig a well for hia 
awn use, as to urge the trade tostrike their Roses from cuttings. 
In the latter case they have to create, or at least, develop force ; 
in the former they have simply to divertit. It must alao.ba con- 
fessed that the Briers, etandards or dwarfs, are like horses in the 
stable ready harnessed to be put-to at the shortest notica, whereas 
Rose cuttings are more like unbroken colts at large in the 
meadows. - We do not say these are our views, but they are those 
that must ‘deeds strike the trade, and no due can fail to admit 
their foree. And if must also be admitted that the preatness and 
success of horticulture in most of its branches is largely based on 
the imprisonment of the strength and energy of wild plants for 
the service of cultivated varieties. Logically and physiologically 
there seems no more oe reasons why Roses should grow on 
their own roota than frait trees or other shrubs or plants, The 
fact ia, an enormous oumber of cultivated plants borrow roots, not 
flowers, from other planta; and the arrangemant cheapene produc- 
tion, and hastens, beyond all calculation, the multiplication of 
species and varieties, 

The trade ia Roses may be said to be built up on borrowed roots. 
They are time and money-saving expedients, of enormous power 
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and importance, and for these reasons alone they wil] be certain 
to be used for many years, The tastes, the interests, the power 
of the trade, in. this matter suite the mesos and the wishes of their 
,customers. Rapid, moderately cheap, and large supplies are what 
is chiefly desiderated by the public. The trade has purchased, 
prepared, furnished these Rose farms to meet and satisfy these 
deinands ; it would eeeim well uigh impossible to satisfy them with- 
out the use of borrowed reots, aud for the present that consideration 
may settle the matter, __ 

In the Rose trade it is almost the same as if the ordinary 
maxims of political economy were being reversed—that the 
supply was creatiug and sustaining the damand; but having given 
the masses a taste for the best aud sweetest Roses, the ery 1s still 
for more, Thus the trade in Roses ia sure to prove a growing 
one, and to keep pace with the growth of wealth, intelligence, and 
‘culture. In regard to the latter the Rose ia likely to exert o 
~powerful influence, for .if it be true—and it is—that men become 
assimilated to the objects of their pursuits and affections, surely 
-close compauionuship with the Rose will form a centre of aweet- 
‘jiess, a source of light, to many, and a refined aud enuobling 
pleasure for all” | 

Although the above writer. makes out ‘a very strong case in 
favour of the einployment of artificial stocka for the propagation 
_of Roses, it is very evident that he is writing entirely in opposi- 
tion to his own convictions ou the subject. Were it a question of 
propagation only, every Rose grower who has had any experience 


ln the matter would certainly be in favour of budding, grafting or - 


‘jnarehing, for he knows that by any of these means he can not 
only raise @ much greater number of plants in a piveu time, but 
can also produce strong blooming specimens quite a year in 
advauce of thosa grown from cuttings or layers. This is of 
course the view that the trade grower takes of the matter, and hie 
is quite justified in doing so ; but the amateur rosarian is fettered 

“by no such considerations, and must view the matter from another 
standpoint. To him propagation is a matter of secondary 
importance when. compared with the formation of a permanent 

- Rosarium, the healthy development of his plants, aud tle produs- 

-tion of an adequate supply of bloom, and we are convinced that 
uno way (except under very exceptional circumstances) cau these 
results be secured so wellas by growing plants on their own roots. 

All of us are of .course aware that one of the main objects in 

adopting artificial methods of propagation, such as budding or 

‘grafting, is to secure for the scion certain good qualities, puch as 

a strong coustitution, vigorous or compact growth, a floriferous 
habit or other good points that it does not naturally possess, 
‘Every one who has had much experience in these operations 
must have observed that the influence of the stock on the scion, 
43 8 rule, varies in proportion to the degree of affinity that 
exists between the two species that are brought togetber ; in 
many casea the reault of a union may be all that could be desired, 
‘in others ita éffects are scar¢ely perceptible, and in some instances 
this inflaence is productive of evil resulta, occasionally being so 
powerful as to entirely alter the character of the plant either in 
toliage, habit, or flower. 

In this conntry tha two species that are generally employed as 
stocks are Hosa gigantea and Hose Edouard, The former species is 
a plant of very vigorous growth, but of a loose, straggling semi- 
scandent habit, aud although aot actually flowerless, na described 
by Firminger, has but very rarely beeu kaown to bloom under 
cultivation. Now what good quality does this species possess that 
could be utilised. to improve our gardeo Roses? A union with 
such a stock no deubt tends to promote a vigorous growth, but as 
a rule, Hybrid-Perpetuals in our climate make too much wood 

naturally, and Tea Roses rarely do well on it. 


| Rose Edouard, a grand old Rose in itself, as regards habit, is 
better adapted as a atock for general propagation than the prece- 
ding ; it bas, however, one unfortunate defect, which it too fre- 
quently transmits to the plants worked on it, that is, that during 
the cold season it almost invariably refuses to expand its blooms. 

' Although we so strongly advocate the growing of Dwarf Roses 
on theiv owu roots, we certainly do not advise that budding or 
grafting should be entirely dispensed ‘with, there are certain 
kituations and particular soils in which it ts almost imperatively 
necessary to provide a strong, free-rooting foster-parent for most 
of our. Roses, “Phen, agnin, there are sume varieties with such 
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a delicate constitution that unless supported on a more’ vigorops 
variety would inevitably succumb to the enervating effects of 
our clanate, The various methoda of propagation referred ta 
have already been fully described in previous chapters, so that it 
is unnecessary for us to say apything further on the subject hera,. 





HOW TO TRAIN CLIMBING PLANTS, 


A large proportion of those who possess only very small gardens, 
and who consequently are compelled to economise space as much 
as possible, are constrained to refuse to admit, or to cultivate very 
sparingly, ona of the most elezant of all tribes of planta, such 
as possess climbing habits. The tendency, too, of many of these 
to extend themselves to a long distance, aud to bear ample and 
spreading foliage, causea them, when allowed to grow at wilh, to 
afford too much shade to tha. objects gpowing beneath them, and 
thus again assists in operating to their exclusion. 

Other circumstances which couduce toa like result are not 
however lacking. The more woody. kinds especially are notorious 
for their shyness in the production of flowers; rome remaining 
for several years and covering an immense siperticial area before 
a aingle blossom is developed. Connected with this peculiarity, 
the rapidity of their enlargement may be noted, and the incon- 
venieuce they oceasion in providing suitable ‘borders for them ag 
well as the difficulty of reachiug their branches in order to keep 
tiem properly trimmed. 7 

We are assured that innumerable instatiées exist in which the 
reasons assigned actually prevent their cultivation. Whatever 
mode of management, therefore, be suggested which will set aside 
those objectiousy reduce. the plauta toa mioderate size, render 
their treatment ag easy as that of. any ordinary shrub or plant, 
and induee them to bear flowers sooner and more freely, must 
unquestionably meet with approbation, It consists simply ia 
growing the specimeus in pote and training their shoota spirally 
round a more or less circular trellis affixed to the outside of the 
pot. By the employment of s plan of thia nature, with occasional 
pruning in particular cases, we have met with climbers clothing a 
trellis not more than four feet high; and so requiring no larger 
apace than asmall shrub, flowering more profusely when fealy 
two years old than if they had been three times the age, and had 
covered a ten-fold greater surface under the usual trentment. 

The flowering at so early a stage being the most extraordinary 
part of this treatment, its exciting causes become points well 
worthy of investigation, To make this enquiry it will be essential, 
first, to consider what are the conditions so inimical to the pro- 
duction of inflorescence. which attends the system of culture 
generally bestowed. . - ek 

First, tha position and ‘quantity of earth in which the plant is 
placed have a material and potent influence on its davelopment, 
Now the prevailing ptactice is to plant chmbing plants at the 
back of a border, or in other positions where they are surrounded 
by shrubby plants, and frequently even ama!] trees. In such a 
aituation, subject to all the droppings of water that drain from 
the plants around, their roots so utterly excluded from tha raya 
of the sun and the action of the air, unavoidably induces a most 
luxuriant but really uohealthful aud unofruitful growth, and 
however beneficially the upper portiona of a plant may be acted 
upon by the agencies which sustain it in vigour, it is never found 
to fruit or flower profusely while the water that accumulates 
and etagnates about its roots is unlimited, particularly if those 
roots ba beyond the rasch of atmospheric action and in an 
unconfined madinm. Thig then is ona of the incentives ta 
infertility in climbers so circumstanced, 

A second matter to which an indisposition to flower may be 
ascribed, is the purely perpendicular, or partially or thoronghly 
horizontal, position in which the stems are trained. . A straight 
growing shoot of ascandent species can be carried directly to 
an amazing distance if its course continue the same year after 
year; and its lower parts will in time become destitute of buds, 
and perfectly bare. But if its natural mode of elongation ba 
diverted,—if it be turned in ‘various directions, and still mora 
strikingly should it be twisted or bent abruptly in its course, its 
juices may be made to concentrate in given places and thereby 


invariably induce it to put forth buds and lateral branches, and 
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according to the. observed lawa of vagetable life it will flower 
more speedily and with groater freedom: The unvarying straight- 
ness, therefore, with which the stems and branchea of climbers ara 
permitted to grow, is another check to the formation of flowers. © 
Keeping these facts before us, the reasons- for the inordinate 
ptoliferousness attained under the treatment here advocated 
will ba immediately obvious. Plants whose roots are confined 
38’ ae and can thug be watered at pleasure,—the soil in 
which they grow being moreover preserved from saturation, 
and keptia an open and auitable state by the influence of light 
and xir,—while their branches are so curved aa to repress extra 
luxuriance, and present their principal surface more perfectly to 
the sun, must, in accordance With all theory, bloom earlier and 
-better, and in practice the assumption ia most fally confirmed. 
_ How far ach a system is practicuble with species that attain 
a remarkable length of stem in one year, or eventually rench any. 
‘extraordinary diniensions, may well te donbted, Still thera are 
‘numbers whick can with the owe ‘propriety be aubinitted to 
‘the foregoing routine, aud which ‘will reward the oultivator by 
constituting some of the most beautiful dwarf objects that it is. 
_within the province of the gardener's art to prepare. Both her- 
‘bacious and shrubby species are fit subjects for the operation, and 
there are only two or three pointa which need be at all regarded. 
‘The quality of the soilia of primary importance, and a sandy, 
-rather thin a vety rich earth should be selected. The ‘trellis 
ought likewise to be secured to the outstde of the pot, becanse it 
ean then be more readily replaced by a larger one should it be 
‘yequisite, and the roots will not be injured by having its supports 
‘pressing upon them. Pruning may he fearlessly effected where 
the peouliar habit of the planta seem to demand it, and will 
‘always farthér the fmal purport of the system. . When the shoots 
giin the tops of the trellis, they can very easily be turned back 
again, and fastened between the ascending ones, leaving, however, 
‘the space at the summit’ quite open for the admission of the 


‘solar rays. : 
B. 8. H. 





ORNAMENTAL FOLIAGE... PLANTS, 
| -_ CROTONS, - 
& descriptive list of all the varieties now in cultivation in India, 
(Continued from paye 278.) | 
CROTON DaSSESNA Syn. G. RUBERRIMUS. © 


This splendid variety was introduced from Australia, and named | 


-here in honour of one of the most enlightened of our native amateur 

gardeners. [t was sent by us to England where it has been, brought 
‘out under the name of C. ruberrimus. The leaves are narrow and 
‘elegantly drooping ; in the young state they are green at the edges 
“with creaniy yellow on each side of the midrib, which is of a 
‘bright rosy pink ; on attaining maturity tho yellow changes to 
a deep glowing crimson. This is probably the reddest of ii the 
bright red varieties yet Known. | 


| CROTON DAYSPRING, — 

_ This is one of the most brilliantly coloured Crotons in cultiva- 
tion. The aspect of the plant is bold and striking ; the leaves are 
‘of oblong lanceolate form, 15 to 18 inches long, spreading, deep 
olive green ground colour, some with a large portion bright orange 
-yellow tinged with crimson, others blotched here and there with 
these tints. Beneath the leaves are reddish, and being of semi- 
en texture, the colouration, as seen from below, is yery 
effective. ) <7 = 


C 


CROTON DEFIANCE. ° 


This may be described as an improved form of C, Burténi, exact- 
ly resembling that variety in habit and variegation, but is of more 
vigorous growth, - : | ae a 


: : CROTON ‘DIADEM, a 
This belongs to the C. -Hookeri section, and in form closely re- 


sembles that species, the variegation, however, is entirely distinet ;_ 


the ground colour is a very deep glossy green irregularly blotched 
with deep golden yellow, unfortunately, cee it can rarely be 
induced to colour satisfactorily. | 


- CROTON DIANA, , = 
-: This is undoubtedly one of the gems of the genus, and entirely 
distinct from any other variety in cultivation; it is of a very robust 
free branching habit ; leaves 15 to 18 inches long and 14 inches 
broad: the young foliage is almost entirely of a bri “ht yellow, this 
pradually becomes netted over with rosy pink; as ae leaves mature 
the yellow changes to a deep green and the pink to a glowing 
crimson-scarlet, . ‘ | ‘. 

CROTON DIVERSIFOLIA. 

_A peculiar and not very attractive variety, somewhat resembling 
C. multieolor in form and habit but lacking the valuable colour- 
ing of that species. | ae - 4 
: | “GROTON DODGSONI. sete 

This fine variety belongs to the narrow-leaved, section, and. is of 
frae brancting habit, the leaves are linear lanceotate, pendant, 12 ta 
15 iaches long and 1 inch broad ; gronhd colonr very deep green 
blotched with creamy white and tinted with rose, 


Ga Tae or a? CROTON DORMANTANUS.. . ae 

A compact dwarf-growing kind, in habit resembling C. volutum, 
bunt the markings and the shape of the jeaf are far superior to 
that species, The jJeaves are fiddle-shaped, ofa bright shining 
green colour, richly. mottled and spotted with orange-vellow ; mid- 
riband primary veins bright magenta. In the old leaves the 
green changes to a rediish bronze colour, and the red morkinga 
becpme an intense.crimson, The habit of this plant is very dwarf, 
and ia well adapted for decorative purposes and to collections where 
the apace is limited. : — 


3 ‘CROTON DROUETI. | 
A long narrow-leaved species'of great beanty; leaves 12 to 15 
inches long and $£to 2 inch broad, deeply channeled ; gronnd 
colour light green irregularly banded with rose ; midrib deep 
erimeon, = | | - = 


| CROTON “DUKE OF ALBANY", 7 

This Croton, the result ofa cross between€, falcatus and C. 
trilobua, ig ond of the richest coloured narrow-leaved Crotons wa 
hava ever seen, The leaves are lanceolate, acuminate, thick set 
aud areliing, ¥2- to 13 inches long by 1 ta Id inches wide, the 
colour in tha young leaves creamy yellow, mottied with green, 
clianging with age to a fiery crimson, on an almoat black ground. 
Iu every stage of growth the colours are very rich, This will 
tmake.a handsome table plant. oo 

CROTON DUEE OF BUCCLEUCH. — aa: 

The leaves of this variety-are panduriformin shape, 10 to12 
inches long and 5 inches bread af the widest part; the growud 
culour is a very: bright green irregularly banded and blotched 
with clear golden yellow. Tins is one of the best of the trilokate 
section, Hee BY 


CROTON " DUKE OF CONNAUGHT.” 


Another hybrid, the result of a eross between C. VPoungii and C, 
Weismanii; leaves linear lanceolate, pendant,arching, 12 to 15 inches 
long by 1 inch broad, somewhat channeled, beautifully spotted anil 
mottled with rich crimson and yellow on a dark green ground. 
Tha leaves ore closely set, making an excellent'habit, - =~. 

This yariety is well-adapted for table decoration, being so graca- 
ful and compact in ita habit of growth. ee 


ae - -OROTON DUKE OF EDINBURGH. 

This graceful richly coloured Croton is one of the handsomest 
and most distinct of allthe narrow-leaved type. It is ofa frea 
branching habit; the leaves are pendulous, arching, and interrupted, 
and about 20 inches in length and 1 inch in breadth ; the ground 
colour light green, with irregular blotches of ivory white, in addition 
to a band af the same colour ruauing through the centre. 


CROTON DUCHESS OF EDINBURGH, 

This is one of ‘tha handsomest of the interrupted kinds. The 
leavea ate interrupted about 4 inches from the base and are 
enlarged towards the apex into a broad cup-like termination, which 
is continued with a thread-like costa for 2 inches, when a second 
leaflet is formed having a peltate base, the ensta being continued 
from the upper’ surface ina ‘spiral twist, “The ‘ground colour of 
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the leaf ia dark green ; HMtpt¢i—utimibmiddiaawda:! + @iseiecactres marbled with various shadea of 
yellow, and aa the lenves heoome mature, this yellow colour chan- 
ges to a bright orange, and the greon becomes a dark bronze colour. 


CROTON DUVALI. 


A hybrid variety of French origin, scarcely bright enough in 
colour to be considered very attractive ; the leaves are six to nine 
inches long and 14 inches broad, ground colour light green, the 
whole irface mottled or veined with i lvory white. 


CROTON EBURBNEUS 


A remarkably elegant variety, distinct in character, neat in habit 
aud pleasing in its variegation, It has elliptic-lanceolate leaves: 
whieh 1are slightly re-curved, about ten inches in length and an 
inch and a half in breadth, the colour a déep green, with a broad 
central band, from a-quarter to half an inch wide, of a clear ivery 
or creamy white, the white colour rnunipg out half-way to the 
margin in acute projections at the bases of the priucipal veins. 


‘CROTON ECKAADTI, 


A very handsome variety of the C. majesticum type, in habit of 
gore mach resembling that species; the lea ves are about 18 inches 
ong and 4to 1 inch broad, deeply channeled and gracefully 
recurved ; ground colour deap bronzy green, with a broad irregular 
band of creamy white down the centre, the midrib and margins 
deep crimson. 
‘OROTON “ EOLIPSE.” 


As a variety for table decoration this plant will prove to be an 
acquisition ; it is of close compact habrt, with arching ovate- 
- lanceolate leaves, 9 to 12 inches long by 14 ‘inches broad. 
Ground colour olive-green, mottled-and veined with rosy-crimson, 
having a broad-band of rich yellow, suffused with rose down the 
contre, 
CROTON ELDORA DO. 


One of the most graceful varieties in cultivation ; the leaves.are | 
18 to 20 inches long and scarcely more, than an inch in breadth, | 
the basal half of the leaf is generally of a beautiful golden 
‘yellow and the upper portian of a bright glaucous green. 


OROTON ELEGANS. 


Thia is one of the oldest varieties we have,iand ia almost too ' 
wall known to need description ; the leaves are very irregular in 
shape, sometimes lanceolate-acuminate, frequently abruptly rounded 
at the point, rarely more than six inches long and half an inch 
broad; colour very deep bronzy -green, densely sovyered with | 
small blotches of bright glowing crimson. 


CROTON ELEGANTISSIMUS, 


One of the most charming and elegant varieties yet offered. 
The leaves are narrow and of considerable length : the variegation 
is of a rich bright golden colour, frequently occupying the whole 
basal half of each leaf, but sometimes extending along the centre 
and occurring in distinct blotches. Hence the whole colouration 
near the growing point is pure chrome yellow, and this contrasting 
as it does with the bright red tint of the petioles, producasa 
very pretty effect. 

GROTON BLEGANTISSIMUM. 
An old and not vory attractive variety ; leaves 5 to 6 inches in 
se a and half.an inch in breadth ; ground colour deep primrose 
yellow mottled with pale green. 
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AMATEUR BULB CULTURE. 


To tas Enitoa, “Inox Gapgpener.” 

Daat Siaj~—Some months since my xttention -was attracted to a 
letter signed? “ B, M. D.,"” which nppesred in the 7ndian Gardener of 
January 20th last, in which the writer threw out a suggestion that the 
value of your very useful and interesting periodical would be materially 
enhanced were tha large army of smatenr gardeners in India tp 
communicate more frealy to your pages their experiences, “ack queations, 
write articles, and tell their failures or gucceeses,” and so on. Aa this 
idea of your correspondent was cordially endorsed by you, Sir, and in 
furtheranca thereof. the anpountement appeared in an’ editorial note 
that a portion of ‘the Gardener's columns wonld be reserved for such 
contributiona, I am tempted te try my “ 'prontica hand” at literature of 
the kind whieh your correspondent indicates was lacking in earlier 
uumbers of the Indian Gardener, 

It may be premised thet I heartily conour with B. M. D. in regard 
to it being equally a duty and a privilege of people of our aspirations after 
gardening excellence—‘ especially those who are really the enrbellishera 
of their own gardens”—to communicate to a journal of the high standard 
of your Horticultural] fortnightly alike our successes and failures, even 
when the former may “ kick the beam.” In any branel of Horticulture 
it is both instractive and edifying to see both sides of the shield, and 
whilst taking encouragement from. atecess actually achieved, to learn 
not to be disheartened by occasional failures, in the absence of which 
excellence ia never, or rarely, attained in any path of life,and to which 
goldan rele Horticultare is no exception, 

Although I dabble away in several sections of Horticulture, my 
chief hobby is dub culture, and if my amatear friends will kindly bear 
with me while I anddavonr, in my own homely, manner, to tell them of 
my mode of treating one of my favourites, I will be much indebted to 
them . 

About the latter end of September last, FE inid down, in front vf my 
house, a circle, six feet in diameter, of blocks of over-burnt kanker 
(obtained from a lime kiln ia the neighbourhood) of about nine inches 
thick and filled iu the circle to the height of the kunkur with two kinds 
of soil ; the first was composed of one part leaf mould, one of silver 
sand, one of thoroughly decayed garden refuse, auch as weeds, grass, 
lonves,. path sweepings &c., and three of common earth; this compost 
was placed inside aud against the circle of kunkur blocks to the height 
thereof and to the breadth of a foot, the reat of the circular space was filled 
up with any kind of poor soil handiest to get at, aud made moderately firm. 
I then took some more kunkur blocks, not quite so large aa those already 
laid down, and with them formed snother circle four feet in diameter on 


the top of tha first one, and filled it up in the anme way ond with the eame 


kinds of soil as the first layer ; this left a ledge of one foot all round : on 
the top of the second layar I formed a third circle, about two fect in dia 
meter, with much amaller pieces, and this I filled entirely with the compost 
| sleeady given, thus leaving a second ledge of-a foot wide all roand and 
a citcular cushion on the top of all, measuring about two fest across, 

My little mound now being ready for decoration,I began at the cughion, 
putting.in circalar lines of white Oxalis bulbs threeinches apart, with 
about the sama apace between each bulb, till the cushion was covered ; 
I then descended to the upper ledge and pnt in clamps of the same - 
bulbs (a dozen in each), leaving 1 bare space of about sight inchea 
between each clump ; these spaces I filled in, as I went on planting, with 
pieces of kunkur of a suitable size: the lower ledge wns then operated 
on in the same way, except that I putin clampe of white and pink Oxalis 
sliernately. Most of the balba had neers to sprout, so they were planted 
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with the new growth jast shewing outof the soil, those that bad not 
apronted were covered with a thin layer of soil only, which was all 
moderately damp at the time of planting. | 

In about eight days all the tips were well through the surface, and 
very soon afterwards amall patches of pretty green clover-ehaped leaves 
studded the whole mound ; this itself waa pretty, but when about six or 

seven weeks later on the cushion and ciraular ledges wera lit up with 
" these geme in fall bloom, they were the admiration of sll who were 80 

favoured of fate or fortune as to behold my Oxalis mound, EI took it 

into my head one day to try and aacertain the number of flowers that 
were ont, but after [ had opunted ag far'ag eight hnndred’ I got into a 
muddle, and so hat to give tap ; this will‘piva on idea of what 4 grand 

show of blonm theré was. . : 

My little “aay” is said for the presont, Mr, Editor, and if this account 
cof my bonnie bankof dowers proves in any dagree interesting to 
amatenr friends, or if it should have the effect of. inducing some of them 
to give yonr readers the benefit of their experience in Horticulture, it 


will give much pleasure to 7 
. Yours very trniy + 


JONQUIL, 
LILIUMPORB, . 


7th June [B82 





‘IMPORTED SEEDS. — : 
To rag Eviror, “Ispiaw Garpenen.” B.- 2 
8in,—Tt would be as mouch in their own interests as in that of their 
coustituents, if Messre, Carter & Co., Sutton & Bons, and others, 


indelibly etamped their tin boxes with the year.in which thoy were sent. 


eut to Lodia, aa.woll.ae priat the year on. every packet of seed enclosed in 
these boxes. Thora is nothing to prevent old boxes being palmod off on. 
constituents by dealers in this conntry.. Sach ia done (no3 I know) and 
doubtiess. others too, to their cost ; and what is worse losa.of time and 
trouble in endeavouring to germinate seed all or most of which have loat: 
their vitality, whatever the pretensiona of the tin boxes to being. 
hermetically sealed, and whatever the suggestion as to the keeping ralue 


of seed so sealed up may be, 
Yours, 
A. P. W. 


Nore.—Our correspondent's anggestion ia undoubtedly a very good one, 
and if such aeystem conld be jotrodneed it would bo of grant advantage 
to al] concerned, Not that we think the practice of palming off cld seeds 
is very frequently adopted in this country, and where it is doue it ie more 
frequently from ignorance than from any deliberate intention to defraud, 
for the ainjority of thoas who sell seeda iu collections, eapecially in Mofua- 
si! stations, are men wio have no knowledge whatever of the trade, and look 
npon hermeticaily sealel seeda(t) juat ag they would on provisions packed 
In the same way, aud cannot underatand why one should not keapas well 
as the other. ote ft 

Masara, Sutton & Ov, have taken a step inthe right direction, the - collec. 
tiona of seeds exported hy the:n being now, .we believe, invartubly marked 
with the month aud yearof shipment, In Aterica a system such as 
A. P. W. anggeeta bag been adopted by Mosera, D, Laudrath and Sons, who 
claim to be the largest seed growoera iu the world ; thia aystem ia thus des- 
eribed by then, 


For the Protection of Distant Planters of LANDRETHS' SEEDS, we 
1,276 infreduced a new system in the sale of our Fuat Packers. — 


Formerly Merchanta. who purchased our Seeda for sale, sold out the entire 
stock, evan if it took several years to clean ont the drawers, Three partioa 
anffered by this course—ihe Gardener,. who sometimes got old papera of 
Landrethe’ Seeda which provad unvital, visited hia displesaure upoa the 
Merchant, and the Merchant, in turn, naturally diselaimed responsibility and 
shifted the blame upon na. -To meet such cages, wo date all baga with the 
year in. which they are.intendad to be solid. he on of _ am 4 

Our Sale of Flat Papers to Merchanta is never on commission, but oud 
right and under one of two systema—the new or old, at the Merchant's 
option, Merchauts who avail themaelves of cur new syatem are aliowed at 
eloao of season, November 15th, of every year, 


TO BUEN UP ALL FLAT PAPERS UNSOLD, AT OUR EXPENSE. 


And we replace, fres of charge, the papers so deatroyed with Papers of 
New Crop and New Data the following season. Ip duiug thia we tale ali 
the risk of unsoid papera, which. papers we have i 


BURNED ON THE SPOT 


under affidavit as to varicties aud quantities. 

Under this avyatem of dated baga, a planter of Landretha’ Seeds can aj. 
wayaaaanra himself as to their vitality and condition, which doog not apply 
to any other seeds in the whole Worid. 

Why should aot this excelient system of dating Bead Packets be adopt- 
ad by every Seed Merchant, and why should wot every planter meist upon 
it? We hope so, as not till it is done wilithe Seed business be couducted 
uped a healthy basie.’—Enp. Jf, @. , | 





NOTICE TO CORRESPONDENTS, ie oi 
All matter intended for prblication, and all questions to ba - replied to, should 
be sent in oot Jater than the Friday previcus to the day of publication. All com- 
munications should be written on one side of the paper only, It is algo requested 
that all correspondents forward their name and address, not for publication, 
unlesa they wish it, but Jor the sake of that mutual confidence which should exist 


-betweea the Editar and thoae who addresa him, We decline noticing any 


communication that ia not accompanied by the name and address of the writer. 





Subscriber :—~We hope to giva the information required in an early issue. 





Grtracts. 





POTTING AND DRAINING SIMPLIFIED. 
These are the points conuected with the cultura of planta upou whick- 


"success may be saidto pringlpaily depend ; the loss that is entailed in gar- 


den practice by ignorance on either of them ie almost inconceivable, To 

begia with. porting, aad dealing chiefly with general pringiples, we have 

firat-to consider the kind of subject we have to deal with—whethor it be a 

atyong ora week grower ; whether grown for froit or flowers or onty for. 
ite foliage ; whether, alow, itis a plant producing strong, thick, fleshy roots, 

or roota of a aimall fibroua nature—-all of which are conditioug more or tesa 

affecting the question of potting and composts to be used. Mainly, how 

ever, the queatiou in general plant culture isona of loose or firm potting, 
Formerly, in potting such plants a3 Heaths and Aznleas, hard. potting was 

carried to extrema ;the operator was uot coutent with ramming the soil 

about the roots with a heavy woolen rawmoer till it was a maasag bard 

almost ag a brick, aud becoming when dry not unlike a brick in texture, but, 
he even jutroduced stones to help ta ebatruct the roots still more, Recently, 

howerer, more rational practices have prevailed. It ia not found in Nature 

that the plauta are ueually placed in a rooting medium of such texture ag 
ia here described : aud it ia found in plant culture that such treatment is 

neither necessary nor desirable, The effect of too firm potting ia that free 

root action is obatructead: and what ta worse, after a while, when the roots. 
da to some extent permeate the suil, it becomes a hard baked ball, almost 

impervious to water, and without which it shrinks and leaves the sides of 
the pot, tothe greatinjury of the roots, [have ssen Heaths ao hard pot- 
ted that the water would Jie for houra on the surface of tha pot before it 

soaked away, ond such planta L never aawdo any good. The Strawberry 

ja a plant which abonld be firmly potted, but if the plants are rammed too 

hard they will never mike good ones, ag Ihave prgved by experiment, 

Aas rule, all hard-wooled stove and greenhouse planta require moderately 
firm potting, but it is difficult to describe clearly in worde how firm the soil 
shouid be made, It may jnat be atated that considerably more soil can be 
preased inte a pot, by diut of finger-aud-thumb work, than would be som- 
patible with the necessary porosity ; but, aga rule, most good cultivators 
are satiafied if the compost be just so firm that it will not subside much after 
potting in the course of the season, sad it will be found that not much 
ramming or squeczing ig necessary fo secira thiaend. When firm potting 
ia necessary, the ramming shouid be chiefly confined te the Isyer of soil 
next to the drainage. Tie worst consequence of loose potting is thit the roote 
goon find their way down amongst the crocka-—~a thing which should be 
preveuted if pos-ible, for once the best partof the roots get there, they 
cannot be brought back again without shifting the pinut. A good han 
seat below the ball of roots is therafore a necessity in wot causes, and if 
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that ia attended to, it wattore little if the avit above is thee ‘eG aud 
open, I have noticed this very frequently. At one time I waa taught 
that pot Vines and Pines could not be potted too loosely to scone a free 
growth, which may be true, but we found that plants so potted had always 
the beat part of their routs among the drainage by the end of the ae.gon, 
while there would be comparatively few roots near the surface of the hall. 
By beating sbont 3 in of tha bottom soil pretty hard, however, and filing 
in the reat round the roots rather loosely, we find by long experience that 
rooting iuthe draiuage can be almost wholly prevented, aud that the roota 
push up instead of down, until they qnite croml the surface of the ball, 
thus presenting axcellent facilities for feeding by mers of top-dressings. 

I have aaid that something depeniet apou Whether fruit or fawers, or 
only Inauriant foliage; was the object. Ie’ may be observed that what 
Induces # floriferous habit will also induca fruitfaluess, sud for both the 
treatment may be the same. It will hardly be diaputed, I think, by expe- 
rienced cultivators that a soil of tolarably fiue texture is the best for thoas 
subjecta which are cultivated for their fruit; but of course something de- 
pends upon the apecies. All stone fruits snoceed best ina rather rich soil 
but a soil that ie permitted to settle ef ite own accord, not one that is trod. 
den or beaten hand; Applei and Peare succead ina pretty firm soil, bat 
I believe the fingst examples of both are produced from trees that grow in 
deep and not too hard loam, and in situations, of course, where the wood 
ia ripened aunually, At Lord Dacte’s, Tortworth Court, I understand 
all Apple end Pear tree borders were specially prepared and filled fp 
with gond loam from the fielda, in which the trees were planted, and 
that garden baa long been celebrated for its fine fruit, Instances 
of aucceasful ordhard-house sultive oleo prove that a border of a mode- 
rately adhesive texture fe best, and in potting such trees ene may 
safely take a lesson from ont—door borders. Ae regards fruits prodaced 
from plavts: of o herbaceous character, Hke the Pine before monttoned, 
oy the Plantain, a freee rooting foédium js to bs recommended Ae roganis 
pients gtown for theié large and fine Feaves, % ie only necewary to dtate 
that the richor and freer the compost they are atlowed the better, if light 
and temperatura b6 afferted according to their wants, 


-Drammine,—On thia subject many particular instractions have been givan. 
By some it is éonsidered necessary, when orocking or draining a pot, to 
arrange the potaberda according to their sizes in the moat partioular fashion, 
beginning with pleege of the largest size, and ending with thé smallest. 
Iu some gardens, indeed, preparin g the crock ant draining the pots is 
nearly aman’s work ; but it isall utterly useless labour. All that anyone 
wante ia a hamiler to break the potaherds, and 1-fn., §-in or }-in. sieve. 
With thesaa boy may prepare a3 many crocksain a few hours as will nearly 
last an antira season. Firat be has to pound up with the hammer the 
broken: pots, next he has to firat put them through the l-in, aiave, then the 
}-in., and lastly the }-in. one, to shake the dust out of tham, and he bas then 
alt he needs for particular subjects, from Orvhide to Scarlet Pelargontams. 
The chief and only potit ig to provide aclear waterway at tha bottom of 
the pot. To effect thie he bas firet to put in one, two, or threa handfulz of 
the ronghest crocks, according to ths size of the pot, iu the bottom, then a 
haudfal of tha next giza on the top of theae, and in very particular cases 
some of the smaller aiftings on the top of all, and on the top a ptece of turf 
or moss, and the drainage is as aafo sa it can be made by the most elaborate 
precautions, In potting very small plants iu small pots, and auch as 
require a fair amount bf water, deainage is hardly necessary at all, for the 
evaporation from the sides of the pot (if it be made of onglazed earthen- 
ware) is almost more then’ enough to rob tha roote of thair moiature as 
fust aa they can conveniently be supplied again, For all eommon plants 
therefore, such as are put in small pota ia which they have not ‘to remaic 
long, one crock at the bottom of the pol ia quite enough, aud Tapeak from 
yenra of experivuce in the matter.—Fiedd. 


a 
OROHIDS 
Hivsamisatios or Oacaros.* 


Ina comrounication “Qu Hybridisation among Vegetablea” by Dean 
Herbert, of Manchester, published in 1847, in the aecoud volume of the 





Paper read by M. H. J. Viteb, F. L. 8. at the Orchid Conference, 


4 eyrual of the Hortioutgurel sacaty of Londo, I and the following remarks 
abla passage :— 

“ Oross-breeding amonget Orch idacgons plants would perhaps lead to very 
atartling results ; but, unfortunately, thay are not easily raised from seed. 
I have, however, raised Bletia, Cattleya, Herrainiam Moaorchia, and Ophrys 
afanifera from seed ; and ifl were not, during the greater part of the year, 
abeont from the places whore my ptents are deposited, [ shink T could eueveed 
in obtaining croesea in that Order. I had well-formed pods last spring of 
Orohia by pollen of Ophrye, ak well-ad of anther species of Orohia whieb had . 
been forcad ; nnd if I remained .on the ppot, i think I abonld have obtained. 
same crosa-bred Orchidaceous aeed. Aw intalligant gardener may do wuch 
for aqieuce by atiempte of this kind if he keeps accorate netes of what he 
atterap's and dueg not jump at. immature conc]sions.” 

Tiia is the eirlieat authentie information | huve been abla te obtain of 
attempt toraixe new forms amoug Orchids by crosa-breedi.g, aud with 
what success the den himself haa told usin hia own words. At thet time; 
anil for some yaure afterwaniy, thurs waa a prevalant notion among gardeners 
that duling among Orchids was au impossibility, and eo far as [ am aware, 
no one a'tempted it beaidea Dean Herbert rill it was tekeu up by Domiug, 
at our Exeter nursery, about the year 1853, The canae of the prevalent 
belief of that age in the inpopsibility of hybridisation among Orchids ia not 
I think, far to seck, 

Dean Herbert was a maa of acisuoe, and waa well aqquainted qith the 
atructure of Orchid flowers ; to him their fertilisation by band presented no 
difficulty ; to horticusturiate aud gardenera it was quite different ; not only 
had they,in commen with many others, not the slightest suapicion of the 
fertilisation of Orchida by jusect agency, but, moreover, very few of them 
prassased sven an clomoentiry knowledge of botany, They could, it is true, 
diatinguish accurately the atamenaand piatils of many flowers familiar to 
them, aud they were aware of the fouctions of those organs, but the conflu- 
ones of those organs ints the solid colima of an Orchid flower was fo them 
s profound mystery. It is uafortun aie, too, that Dean Hoerhart’s infance 
tion to Keepscotrnte notes of what wag attempted wae not folowad in the 
easly days of Orchid bybridisation, whence the oneerteiuty thet. still haage 
oper the perdutage of aome of the eaclicr acquisitions. 


Fine? Atrexrts a? Arsewiera, 

Ky was Me Jobo Harris, 5 surgeon, of Exeter, wiso suggested to Dominy 
the posatbility of nraling Orckida, sud who pointed out te bim the re yrodue- 
tive omgans seated {a the oolomn, and showed thatthe applicatiou of the 
pollinia to the atigmatio surface waa avalogous to the dusting of the atigns 
of.other flowers with pollen, This simple fact being once fairly grasped, 
the work of byhridisation proceeded apaca, Tha flowers of the showy 
spocies of Cattleya, Lalia, Calantha, &c., were fertilised with the pollinia of 
other species, and even the Bowers of au pposed different, but of course allied, 
genera were also operated upon iu the same way. Capeulea were produced 

in abasdanca, which in due course proved their maturity by debiscing, sud 
thus the long and anxiously desired seod was at length af baud, Thea 
arose a great difficulty which s:iil exfets, and which our lung experience has 
enatied ua to make only a short step towards ove:coming—to discover the 
most auitable me:hod of raising seediings and getting them establ:shed. 
The seada of Orobida ore minute chaffy bodies of extreme lightness, So 
tlnute are thay, that an ordinary pocket Jene is powerless to anahle one te 
know whether the seeda are likely te contain a perm or ara mere lifeless 
dusé. When growing wild it ig stideut that the contents of the matare — 
capsates after dehiscence Gre more‘or less acattered by the wind, perhspe 
wafted to great distaneso until they avttle on the bramches of trees, on 
shelving rocks, or other suitable sitautions whore the aseds can germinate 
and the aeediings irmly afix themselves. Fullowing, or at lenst believing, 
that we were following Natura so far as the altered circumstances of artifi- 
cial cultivatiun allowed, every method or available menana that conld de 
thought of twas brought inte request to secure the germination of the seed. 
It was sown upon blocks of wood, pioces of Tree Fern ateme, atrips of cork, 
upon the Mlosa thateurfaced the pots of the growing plants, in fact, in any 
Mtuation that seemed to pramise favonrabla resulta, But seit waa in the 
eatly days of Orchid hybridisation, so It is now, we seem as fer off as evor 
from hitting upou a method by whioh at least a moderate emoaut of success 
may be calculated upon ; failoraa were at firat, as now, innumerable, aod 
numberless such are without doaht inevituble Among the most cogent 
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eauaey of failure iu the raising of seodliug Orchids, thera can ba uo doubt 
that the alrered conditions ofclisnate, eapactiily the deficiency of suulight, 
and the artificial tteatment to which the planta are neceasarily subjected in 
the ¢ a-ehouses of Europe are tha greatest, The capaules ueither can nor 
do atigin the perfaction urtural te them in their native seuntries, and it is 
more than probable that, indevendently of the capaules grown in our houses 
being the production of cross breoling, they do mot yield a fractional part of 
the quantity af good seed they would do in their native land, And go with 
thei progany-»the tender seedlings are brougbé into life under oiroumstan- 
ces so different from what they would haye heen iu their native land, thut it 
fa not atali surpraing that multitudes of them pereh in thoir earliest 
infancy. The egpsulea are vot only lees perfect in cur howsea than they 
would ceina atara of nature, but they also reqrire a longer titne to arrive 
at instarity, & ciroumstance that inst tell against tha progeny. ‘Tha cange 
of this is also climatic, dhiefly of couras th¥ énormous ‘diminution of sun- 
light sot exe heit, To make this clear, [ wl alduce one iMusteation. and 
for that purpwe E selact the New Granadian Cattleyes af the Inbiata group, 
because they ate amony the vest af subjects for the aparations of the hy 

bridfst. Theae Cattleyas have their'home chiefly in the ravinea and yalleys 
of the Cordilictas, at elevations ranging from 200 feat to 6010 feet above 
aoa level and between tha Zodand 10-h parallela of uerth Iaticude, The 
planta, by being transferred from proximity to the equator, where on clear 
days the aun darts hia mys tither perpetdicalarly upou the piacs iu which 
they are growing, or at a comparatively smd angle to them, to a high lati- 
tude like ours, waera ths smallest augla at which the gun's rays cap falj 
apes our hours is shout 23° aud that only for a few daye at widsummer 
ao anyvle which daily incraysea, till at midwiater it reaches 75°, suffer an 
enormous diminution of goler light Now lght,iy passing throngh the 
atincsphere, even auder the mouse favourable cironinatances, ig sybject to 
avaorption, or is intercapted vy it, bul the aranunt varies with the engle; 
thoa it has sen shown that, of a given quantity of light falling perpeudi- 
cuiarly upeu'a given point, one-fifth of it is absorbed or intercepted by the 
atmosphere ; if it fall at ag angle of $0" wore than one-fourth is intercepted, 
and at au augle of 75° fully one-hiuf. Heneo, in tha winter montis, aven 
when: ‘thé! hdage are clear and bri; bt, wa can gat no tore than fiv>-cighths (a 


little more: ‘than pua-hilf} ‘of the solar light which New Granadian Unttleyas 


reveive in their uative auuigtry, ou the assumption that other circumstances 
remain the same... It ia quite evident, than, at Whit aw disadvantage we are 
placed as regarda the ripening of vapsules of Orchids wiose native home i ig 
naar the equator, to aay nothing of ,ocdl difficulfies, such ag the smoky atmoa- 
phere and fogs of Londo. 

It is not unreasona le ty infer, ia tha absenca of more accurate knowledge 
obtained by direct observation, that the capsules of the New Granadian 
Qattlesaa requira Dut a shart prod to a:tain jmatariry in their native coun- 
try, aud that thia perind exteads only over the two or thres montha of what 
ga there called the dry season, bat wuich io that seuson ie albjact to frequent 
ahowera, Iu our houses, the time required for maturing the capsules of 
Cattleyaa of the labiata group ranges from ‘eleven to thirteen montha, for 
Laelia porpurata it is about vine months, for Paalenopsis Sohilteriana aix 
months, C. insigne tea mutha, Masdevallin four pons, Calauthe three to 
four months, Zygopetalum Mackayi when creased with maxiilara abuut aix 
mouths, Qdonoziossaum maculatum, Dendrobium anreuin, Anguloa Clowes, 
Cirysia bractescens, und Maxillaria Harriaouiana each about twelve mouths. 
Hut, of oqiree, thesa periods ara on y approximate ; tue time required for 

the tipening of the capsules is considerably influenced by the state of the 
“weather and external circimatances, especially by the amonnt of direct 
aun-light during tha year. I nete that our experignce doea not differ eagan- 
tially from that of M. Blan, of Paris, who bas published in the jeurual of the 
Bociété Nationale d’Horticnlture the periods of ripaning of the cavaulea of 
eeveral Orchids crogsed by bimgalf, although it might be expected that io 
the Warmer aud drier slimate of Paria the porods would ba somewhat 
eLorter, 


HRED aND = ERDLINGS. 


Adverae.as aro some ofthe infinences under which we work to obtain 
capsules, there ia but little difficulty im getting them, and in abunilance tos; 
gvmnstimes avan from crosses that, to the syatematic botanist, would servm 
aimest beyond belief; but thaa comes the eruz. Good seed is the ali 


‘raphe Factor in productug ‘eslthis Secale: and a thie, unfortunately, 
fram canges already partially adverted to, 1a cbteinabla but in a very minute 
proportion of the whoila, Seed woe getin profusion, but so little of it 
gerininates, that tha patience of the most pergavering js put to a severe teat. 
‘The seal of hundreds of capsules have been sown without yielding « siugle 
result. In very many cases ony a solitary plant bed been raised from e 


sipsile that muat have contained thousands of seeds ; in very few iuatances 
“indeed has the numbor of seedlinga from one cross retshied a hundred, It 


ig true™that we haye raised many seedlings in the aggregate, but many of 
them have appeared when least expected ; nud when we conaider the myriads 
of seadtea that have been sown and the comparatively few plants raised, ¥e 
cannot be aaid to have achieved very great aucc+ss. It may here be noted 
that, with tha exception of Cypripedium, which, beara the stress of fruit- bear. 
ing herter than any other geauns, many plants bearing capsules hsoome 
greatly debilitated. During the sesson the capaule i ia being matured growth 
frequently ceaaes altogether, and when the plant eporated upou is not atrong, 
it not infrequently perish-s even before the seed is ripe. 

If the ripening of the capsules takes place onder such adverse influences, 
the aawe influences are by no means propitious to the early fufaucys of the 
progeny. The period fromm germinatioy to the formation of the frst roots 
—which for want of a better phrase I wiil cali the thalioid atate of the puung 
plant, and which sometimes occupies neveral months—ig the most critical 
iu tha life of saesdiing Orchids raiged in glaga struciures ; it is especially so 
with Cypripedium, Caluntha, and Phalsnopais, and seedlings of these we 
accordingly find te be the mogt dificult to preserve prior to their getting 
firmly rooted. A aucessaion of dull, cloudy dayain winter, and even a few 
houra of London fog, will oguge a great ia not ony es there, but 
amang all seadiinga I ins siunilyr stage. 


Te eATMENT OF THE Youna. PLawta, 


The caves and so'icitudes of the raiser ef Orchid seedlings are by no. mean 
diminished when the infant planta are fdirly rooted ; they muat atill be 
aonatantly tended with the most assiduous care. To neglect the watering, 
for instanos, for @ single dy, or even for a few hourg in the height of 
suininer, msy prove fatal ; and ao, on the other hand, -auexeess of aoddling, 
giving tham too. much Leator too mitch water, by stimulating them into 
growth :bafore their natural sezson strives, is equally a source of danger. 
Noc ia i¢ the only one, We know of an ing ance of the splendid Dendrobium 
nolale: nobilins being crossed with D, aureun; the capsule was matured in 
due courses and ¢he seed sown, but only one seedling was raised, This, as 
may be readily qappoged, was tenderly cared for, but ail to no avail; 
the seedling bad grewp to sbont haif an fuch, when one night a vulgar 
snail devoured the pracioua morsel at a single oreal. We, too, have 
had our troubles. Among onr earliest Phalsnopais crosses wa succesded 
in raiging a single seedling froma capaute of Phalenopais amabilis crogsedd 
with P, rosea which we were particularly anxione to save, as it would 
have golved the question of the parentage of P. intermedia or Lobbi, 
which ia a suppused hybrid between the same two species, The 
plant bad made three healthy leaves; it was well established in a ston pot, 
which, to be the more secure from danger, was placed upon aninverted pot 
that stood in a pan of water, Oue morning, to the great dismay of Seden, it 
waa discovered that a alug had eateu off two of tha best leaves, and woald, 
if uot trapped, certainly devour the remainder. .Anzious to save tha treasure, 
the plant waa watohed incessautly for hours in the expectation that sooner or 
later the marauder would make his appearance; to induce him to do so the 
Moss was constantly plunged into water. The repeated duckings had atlencth 
the desired offect ; the culprit issued from hia Jurking place amd the plant 
wie saved, The two little piroemsta cee [ have narrated speak avr thent- 
selves, * 

And now, how long must the hybridiat. wait befare hia labours are reward- 
ed witha sight of the flower whose appearance he has been awaiting with 
Jonging expectation, and upon which mauy hopes have been built, too often, 
uofortuustely, to end in disappointment. 

The shortest perieds from the germination of the sect to the production of 
the fower yet ebserved are thosa of Dendrobium, that is, D, sureuni crossed 
with D, uobile, and vive versa, turea to four yeara: Poaius aud Calanthe about 
the same ; Masdavalliaa foor to five yeara; Chysig about the same, Theo 
come longer intervala: Zygopetatum, five to nine years, according te the 
crose, thug—4, maxillare crossed with Z. Mackayi five yeara, vice versa vine 
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yeara—a ourious, but to ba unaccountaile, circumstance; asis the case of 
Cypripedinm Schlimi, which, crossed with C. Iongifolium, flowera in four 
years, but the vice versa crosa takes six yoars, Lycaste takes seven to eight 
years; Lalias aud Cattleyas may be aaid to Mower from ten to ¢welve years 
from: the seoda. 


I will now glance at some of the results obtained by us from muling. Do- 
Mminy began to hybridise Orchida at our Exeter nursery in 1853, and continu- 
ed his operations for eome time after removal te Chelsea in 1864. Seden 
began at Chelsea in 1866, and has worked uninterruptedty from that time to 
the present. Our experieuco, therefore, extends over a period of mora than 
thirty years, during which the field of operations has been greatly euiarged, 
espeoinlly of late years, our axperiments being made upon « vast number of 
euftivyated ‘Orchids, including many hundreds of crosses, aot only between 


allied species, but also between species of different gencra. a. | 


Tar Firat Hrenin. 


Among the resulta obtained by Dominy at Exeter, Calanthe Dominii, raised 
from 0, Masuca x C. fursata, will alwaya be regarded with interest, as be- 
ing the firat bybrid Orchid that flowered. It flowered for the first time in 
October, 1856, on which occasion the spike was shown hy my father ‘to 
Dr. Lindley, #ho exclaimed on sesing it, You will’ driva the botanists 
mad," “an expression quite oharacteriatic of the rigid systematista who 
flourished prior to the publication of Darwin's “ Fertilisation of Orchide 
by Insect Agency.” The first hybrid Catéleya that flowered was C. hybrida, 
a plant now lost, but which was soon followed by the flowering of 
CO. Brabantie. The first hybrid Cypripedium to flower was C. Harrisianum, 
which justly commemorates the name of Dr. Harris. Among other note- 
worthy acquisitiona raised at Exeter were Cattleya Dominiana, La‘ia 
exoniensis, Calanthe Veitchi, and Lelia Voitchi. The last-named flowered 
for the fret time at Chelsea, Dominy also raised some soedling- Vandae, 
but they were afterwards lost, Seden’s acquisitions are more numerous, 
and many of them unquestionably prove that aubstantial progress is 

_ being made, in apite of tho innumerable difficulties that beset the raising of 


Reediing Orchida, To auyous who has compared Cypripedium cardinale, 


©. Schréderm, and ©. Sedeni candidulum with the original O. Schlimi, 
this progress ia manifest enongh. And so withC cnanthum euperbum, C. 
Lesautm superbum, aud 0, Morganim ; nor ought 1 to omit mention of 
Lolia flammea, still unigae in aolor among Orchids, Masdevaliia “Chelsani, 
Calanthe Ssdeni, also obtained by other operators, and Dendrobium micana, 


The following details may prove to be of some interest. Among Cattlayas 
we find that all the members of the liabiasta group, and alse the Brazilian 
especies with two-leaved atems, aa ©. intermedia, 0, Aclandis, ©, superba, 
&c., cross freely with sach other and with the Brazilian Llias, which also 
cross freely with each other, [tis worthy of note, too, that those hybrids 
which have a two-leaved Cattleya for one parent and a one-leaved Loslia or 
Cattleya for the other, have soma stems with one and others with two leaves, 
and the flowering does not seem to be affected thereby, But neither the 
Cattleyaa ner the Brazilian Lealiag will oroae freely with the Mexican Laslias 
albida, autumnalis, majalis; rubesceng (better known in gardens ag acuniina- 
ta), &c. Numerous crosses have been effected both ways, and capsules have 
been produced, but the seed has always proved barren. Lelia anceps ap- 
pears to be an exception, for jt seeda freely whether croseed with a Cattleya 
or with any of the Brazilian Lelias, The period from the germi- 
nating of the seed to the appearance of the first flower varies immensely 
in the differant crosses, thud Leslia triophthalma raised from seed sown in 
1874 flowered in 1883 ; this is the shortest period Enown to us. Lelia eslog- 
losen. from seed sown in 1858 flowered for the firat time in la77, or ninetecn 
years ; this is the longest period knowue: the othera have taken periods 
that may besaid to average froth ten to ‘twelve years, 
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“THE GARDEN. 
ITS ARRANGEMENT AND MANAGEMENT. 
AIT. 
GARDEN ENEMIES. INsECT8S—(coniinued.) 





Rep Srriper. 


Ir the size of this insect were proportionate to the 
damage it does to plant-life, it would be much more for- 
midable in appearance than it is, but, being exceedingly 
small, it frequently escapes detection until the plants upon 
which it makes its appearance have sustained serious 
injury. Great numbers of cultivated plants, especially 
those grown under glass, suffer from its ravages; but 
such as have thin, soft leaves, like Vines, Cnmbee and 
Melons, are more subject to it than others. The living 
insects cannot exist ina low temperature, but their eggs 
are proof against the lowest temperature. The HKed 
Spider has a great aversion to moisture in the atmosphere, 
and still more to ita application directly overhead by the 
use of the syringe or garden engine, a fact which at once 
indicates the means moat likely to prevent its appearance 
where water can be used pientifully without injury, in 
other respects, to the general health of the plants. In 
the stove the fruit-bearing Banana and the acrid-juiced 
Croton or Euphorbia also furnish food for it, Dipla- 
denias, Hibiscus, Lxoras, Francisceas, Amarantus, Palms, 
Ferns, Dracenas, together with quantities of other plants, 
are affected by it. Through the growing season a plenti- 





ful and continuous application of water overhead with the 
syringe is necessary, and it frequently happens that this 
is insufficient to keep it dowa unless used in quantities 
that will make the soil too wet, and consequently injuri- 
ous to the roots of the plants. In the stove do not 
sulphur the pipes, as there generally are numbers of plants 
that suffer from that practice ; neither is the application of 
sulphur dusted over the plants safe in all cases, as it fre- 
quently causes quantities of the leaves to fall off. Orchids 
are not so often attacked by this insect as other plants. 
The humid atmosphere kept up in the houses devoted to 
them keeping it in check, yet the introduction of an in- 
fected plant will sometimes cause a good deal of trouble 
amongst the thin-leaved species, such es Dendrobiums, Ly- 
castes, Sobralias, Odontoglossums, and someother Orchids, 
and if a considerable number of plants be affected before 
it is discovered every leaf must be regularly sponged with 
clean water until it is eradicated. Conservatory climbers, 
particularly such as Mandevillea suaveolens, Banat 
&c., are very subject to Red Spider, and it spreads from 
such plants apace over everything under them on which it 
can live. Persistent use of the syringe or garden engine 


| is all that can be done in such a case. Some greenhouse 


lanta are very subject to Red Spider, as, for instance, 

uchsiss, Statices, Pleromas, Pimeleas, Chorozemas, as 
well as numerous soft-wooded plants, but a liberal use of 
the syringe will destroy it. Thereis one greenhouse plant 
which Red Spider seems to like better than almost all 
others, viz., the Glory Pea (Clianthus puniceus}. Wher- 
ever this, or anything that is ‘similarly subject to this 
insect, is grown, they should be examined during the 
growing season every few weeks, for if neglected, and 
the insect permitted to thoroughly establish itself, it not 
only completely spoils the plants upon which it first 
makes its appearance, but spreads to any others standing 
near them, Pimeleas should be regularly syringed during 
the growing season every evening, getting .well to the 
undersides of the leaves, for if these plants ever get 
thoroughly infested with this insect, they never afterwards 
get into a free habit of growth. Even Heaths, if placed 
in contact with plants suffering from this pest, will be 
seriously damaged by it, if not discovered before it has got 
much hold ofthem. For any plant of slow growth, which 
retains its leaves naturally for years, it will at once be obvi- 
ous that the destruction of its foliage is far more serious 
than in the case of deciduous plants, or such as are of 
quick growth, and consequently are enabled to recover 
from any injury ofthe kind. If the leaves of plants grown 
for the beauty of their foliage, such, for instance, as 
Cordylines and Dracenas, be injured by the ravages of 
insects, they can never be replaced, as, when once they 
get yellow, which they quickly do through the effects of 
this insect, rat fall off prematurely. Hed Spider does 
more harm to Vines than all other insects put together. 
Where it has established itself during the season, as soon 
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as the leaves are off, the Vines should be pruned, taken 
down, and the oldest outside bark removed, without 
stripping it too closely, getting well into any hiding- 
places where the eggs are deposited ; then paint the whole 
of the canes thoroughly, from the collar to.the extreme 
point, with a dressing of water, clay, and a little soot 
mixed to the consistency of thick paint, to which add 1 Ib, 
of flowers of sulphur to each gallon. Scrub all the wood 
and ironwork thoroughly with soap and water and lime- 
wash all the brickwork. If there be an inside border, 
remove 2 in. of the surface-soul, and add an equal amount 
of new material. When the hoube is again started, and 


until the Vines come into bloom, use plenty of moisture 


in the atmosphere, and syringe regularly overhead. Those 
who aim at high-class Grape-growing, —_ cease 
syringing after the opening of the first bloom; but the 
amateur had better begin syringing again aa soon as the 
berries are set, and continue to do so daily until the fruit 
begins to colour ; it will make the bloom thinner, and so 
far will injure the appearance of the fruit, but the chances 
are that the Vines will finish the crop better without 
distressing them half se much as ifthe syringe had not 
been used after the flowering stage, for the Spider is 
almost certain to make its appearance before the fruit is 
nearly ripe ifthe syringe be not used. In the case of 
Vines the most effectual means for its destruction is the 
application of sulphur to the pipes or flues, but if the 
house be flued, care must be taken that the sulphur is not 
laid on the flue too near the furnace, or the consequences 
may be most disastrous on account of the ignition of the 
sulphur. With hot-water pipes this cannot occur. To 
one part fresh lime add two parta flowers of sulphur, and 


mix with as much water.as will bring it to the consis- 


tency of thick paint. On amild, dull evening, if possible, 
get the water in the pipea as near boiling as can be, close 
the house and impregnate the atmosphere with water, 
then regularly paint the pipes over with the mixture. 
Tf the weather be dull, 80 as to require little or no air dur- 
ing the following day,so0 much the better. An almost 
general impression prevails that if sulphur be applied to 
the pipes before the berries are stoned, the skin will be 
injured. In the case of tender-skinned sorts such will be 
the case, but Hamburghs, Muscats, Alicantes, or Lady 
Downes will not suffer. Where it can be managed, one of 
the best remedies for Spider ia to keep the atmosphere 
during the earlier stages of growth moist and continually 
charged with ammonia, either by means ofa thin layer of 
stable litter (occasionally renewed) on the floor of the 
house, or by sprinkling the floorand walk with manure- 
water, or better still, painting the pipes with guano in the 
same way in which sulphur is used. A moist atmosphere 
is one of the best preventives, for so long as the atmosphere 
of the house is moderately moist and the plants can be 
syringed once or twice aday it makes very little headway, 
but immediately these conditions are changed it spreads 
with extreme rapidity. Syringing the plants thorouchly 
is one of the best remedies, and when Grape Vines become 
infested the house should be shut up rather early in the 
afternoon and the Vines be well syringed. This can only 
be done before the Grapes begin to colour. 

. Sulphur.—The fumes of sulphur are most destructive 
to Red Spider, and the hot-water pipes in ‘Vineries, 
Cucumber-houses, or Melon-pits, to which Red Spider 
finds its way, should de sprinkled with sulphur occasion- 
ally, or be painted witha mixture of sulphur and clay. 
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For the first two or three days after the application of 
sulphur the pipes must not be made so hot that the 





‘hand cannot be laid on them with comfort, or the fumes 


will probably be so strong that the tender leaves will be 
injured. Sulphur, combined. with daily syringing, 1s said 
to succeed well when soap mixture cannot be apphed. 
Sulphur, however, isa very dangerous remedy, often doing 
as much harm to the plants as to their enemy, especially 
in the ease of Grapes. Red Spider in Orchid-houses must 
be guarded against by means of a liberal use of the syringe 
and abundance of fresh air. If, however, the insects have 
obtained a foot-hold, eradicate them at once by repeated 
fumigations with ‘Tobacco-cloth or rag. It is better to 
fumigate gently on two or three successive evenings than 
run the risk of. burning the foliage by filling the house 
too full of Lot smoke. If the plants be gently saponged 
over occasionally with tepid water, it will do much toward 
keeping them free from dust and insects. | : 


THRIPS ae 


These may be classed with the worst inseets with which. 
we have to cantend, especially in the indoor department. 
They do not increase. so fast as the aphides, yet in some 
cases, as when they attack Vines, they are more difficult 
to destroy. The black Thrips are most destructive to 
Azaleas, Vines, and Ferns under glass, and to such things 
as Dahlias, Phioxes, and Verbenas out-of-doors. In some 
localities they attack late Peas in such numbers as to almost 
destroy the crops. The means required for their destruc- 
tion vary with the different planta, and, unless means be 
taken to destroy them as soon as they make their appear- 
ance, they do irreparable mischief by deatroying the vitality 
of the leaves, causing themto fall off prematurely, and 
correspondingly weakening the root power. - Grape Vines, 
Melons, and Cucumbers are also frequently infested, aud 
the insects usually find their way to plants suffering from 
an insufficiency of moisture at the roota, or that have been 
kept in a close, dry atmosphere. The best preventives are 
a proper supply of water to the roots, abundant ventilation, 
and a moderate degree of atmospherio humidity. Fumiga- 
ting plants infested with Tobacco or Tobacco-paper in 
wuch the same manner as advised for the aphides is an 
exceedingly good remedy. For destroying Thrips upon 
Azaleas Mr. John Fraser, of the Lea Bridge Nurseries, 
states that in this establishment the following mixture 
has been found the best remedy :—Take 5 lbs. or 6 lbs. of 
soft-soap and dissolve it in about 12 gallona of rainwater, 
then add a gallon of strong Tobacco, liquid ; dtp the plants, 
and before they become dry wash them in a tub of - clean 
soft water, and not one Thrip will be left alive. The same 
process should be gone through again in about a fortnicht’s 
time, so as the young (which appear to come from eggs 
attached to the back of the leaves) may be killed as soon 
as hatched. A strong fumigation with Tobaccois a good 
check, but nothing answers so well as dipping the plants 
in the above mixture. It is not necessary to adhere 
strictly to the quantities of soft soap, &c., stated, as a 
much stronger mixture does not hurt the plants. JImmers- 
ing the plants entirely so that every part is wetted is 
best, but if they be too large to dip, the syringe with s 
fine rosa can be used. The above remedy is equally 
efficacious for other plants. 

The best method for small plants is dipping them in 
moderately strong Tobacco-water, to which has been 
added 2 oz, to the gallon of Gishurst. For large plants 
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that cannot be dipped, it is necessary tolay them down 
on their sides and syringe them all over, tutning the planta 
during the operation, so as to thoroughly wet every leaf 
on both its upper and under surface. Not a aslngle leaf 
should be missed, or the chances are that the dreasin 
will not be effectual, Allow the mixture to dry on, an 
it will destroy the vitality of the eggs effectually. Ina 
the operation of washing it is necessary to use a trough, 
over which to Jay the plants whilst being syringed, other- 
wise serious waste will occur. Every garden where 
plants are grown ought to be provided with a trough of 
this description ; it should be made of strong galvanised 
iron, 6 ft. square and 10 in. deep,. strengthened in the 
rim and across the bottom with stout iron wire. After 
éyringing, allow the plants to lie on their sides until the 
liquid is quite dry upon them, as it is not desirable that it 
should run down in any considerable quantity amongst 
the roots. Plants that have been much affected with 
the insect should be washed inthis manner twice, at an 
interval of a fortnight, in the autumn; and if it be 
thoroughly done very few will be attacked with the 
insects the following summer, unless some affected plant 
be introduced amongst them. During the growing sea- 
son the plants should be frequently examined, and as soon 
as any of the Thrips are discovered they should be at once 
washed with the mixture, not allowing them time to spread. 
- Thrips may be readily destroyed by Tobacco smoke, but 
we do not approve of fumigating, as we never saw an 
application of the smoke sufficiently strong to kill the 
insects without materially injuring the leaves, causing 
them to fall off prematurely ; consequently it is much safer 
to destroy them by the application of Tobacco-water. 
Ixoras, Dipladenias, Francisceas, Crotons, with numbers 
of other plants, are subject to their attacks, .We find the 
best remedy is to wash. the affected plants with Fowler's 
Insecticide (about 4 oz. to the gallon), dipping and syring™ 
ing the plants in a similar way to that Ee for the 
Azaleas. Where these insects get amongst Vines they 
do serious mischief. Afterthe crop is cut the living in- 
sects can be killed by repeated smoking’s ; not so their 
eaos, which are deposited thickly on the young wood 
ready to come to life where there is sufficient heat. to 
hatch them. The usual dressing of sulphur, clay, and 
soft soap, thoroughly applied, is sufficient to destroy 
them ; butif they attack the Vines early in the season, or 
before the crop is cut, fumigation will not answer, for the 
Grapes will taste of the smoke to an extent that - will 
spoil them. Sulphur mixed with clay and a little fresh 
lime, applied to the pipes in the same way as for red spi- 
der, will kill the mature insects, and the application must 
be repeated three times at intervals of eighteen or twent 
days, so as to kill the young brood as they are hatched, 
before they have had time to breed. In all cases it is 
very important to watch for their first appearance and 
immediately adopt one of the remedies given above. The 
insects are smoall, rather long and thin, and blackish or 
yellow in colour, and until the colonies become large they 
are not readily seen. The insects keep for the most part 
on the under side of- the leaves, and on the young shoots. 
The female lays her eggs usually along the margin of the 
mid-rib. The aggs are maicraseopieslly small, longish, 
round, and whitish. The larva is hatched in eight or ten 
days ; it changes its skin fourtimes ; at the third change 
‘the.rudiments of wings begin to appear; it takes about 
three weeks to reach its full development. Fumigation 





with Tobacco is the’ mdst approved remedy. It kills the 
perfect insect and the larvee, but has no effect ‘upon the eggs, 
The Thrip has a strong feeling for self-preservation, and 
no sooner does it écent anything wrong in the house than 
it drops from the plants and buries itself in the soil ; 
hence the advantage of a second smoking the same week,. 
to catch them when they have returned to the plants. 
The process, consequently, requires frequent repetition— 
say once 8 fortnight, until the breed is exterminated. It 
ig unnecessary to tell the gardener that this remedy must 
be used with caution, and not applied indiscriminately to 
all plants. Orchids suffer much from it, as do the Gesner-" 
ace and most Ferns. Cinerarias and Heliotropes do not 
like it. In such cases, sulphur in powder applied with the 
fingers to the moist Jeaves; and, still better, Gishuret 
Compound, have been found effectual. The small yellow 
Thrip is a more difficult insect to deal with than the 
black kind. The plants they attack are somewhat differ- 
ent, and not so numerous, Fumigation is frequently 
almost useless, from its habit of establishing itself down in 
the bottom of the young leaves as they unfold. Here 
there appears to be sufficient stagnant air to supply their 
breathing until the fumes escape from the house without 
injuring them in the least. The only way of attacking 
them is by the continued use of a vary small bit of sponge 
tied on the point ofa stick, so that it can be got down 
into the young unfolding leaves, or a small camel’s-hair 
brush just damped with clean water, they may be kept 
under, but it is a slow process, and, unless there are few 
plants, it is scarcely possible by this means to completely, 
eradicate them. Continued applications of clean, tepid 
water syringed overhead every alternate day during the 
erowing season of the plants will soon . completely exter- 
minate these pests. —Quin’s Garden Receipis. _ 
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THe daily production of mushrooms in and around Paris when 
the bada are in full production is atated to beabout twenty-five 
tons, The mushroom caves, together with the bads in the market- 
gardens, not only supply the Paris markata, but large quantities 
are axported to Eugland and other parts of Europe, one fiouse 
alone in Paris sending fourteen thousand boxes annually to 
London. Aaingla French firm uses over two hundred tous of 
mushrooms per annum, mostly for preserving. | 


ee 1 


PLANTING,—-If poople planting fruit gardens would give ordars to 
mark the north side of trees with red chalk before they are taken 
up, and when set out to have the trees put io the ground with 
their north side to the north in their natural position, a larger 
proportion would live. Ignoring this law of nature is the cause 
of go many transplanted trees dying. Ifthe vortli side is exposed 
to the south, the heat of the sun is too great for that side of the 


tree to bear, and therefore it dries up and decays, 





| SaLvtora THE APPLE-TRRE.—~Io some parts of Cornwall and 
Devonshire the parishioners walk in procession at Christmas, visit- 
ing the principal orchards in the parish. In each orchard one tree 
is selected as the representative of the reat; this is saluted with a 
certain form of words, which have in them the air of an iucanta- 
tion. The parishioners then either sprinkle the trea with cider, 
or dash a bowl of cider against it, to ensure its bearing plentifully 
in the ensuiug year—evidently a copy of the ancteut custom of 
the sclemo invocation of God's blessing on the fruits of the earth. 
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| VaaeTaRianism.—Profeagor Gubler, in his recent researches aa 

to the causes of cretaceous degeneration of the arteries, has made 
the very interestiag discovery thata principal cause liea ina 
vegetable diet, and thus explains tha frequency of cretaceous 
arteries among the French rural population at the early age of 
forty. This is the more important, because it is well understood 
that “a man ts as old as his arteries,” and that chalky degeneration 
of the arteries is the most fatal kind of premature ageing, Further 
preof he finds in the fact that the Trappists, who live exclusively 
on vegetable food, very soon show arterial degeneration. In dis- 
tricts where chalky soils load the drinking-water with earthy salts 
n vegetable diet acts more rapidly in affecting the arteries than 
in regions of siliceous formation. British Medical Journal, 
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' To RESTORE anD Preserve FLOweRs.—Faded flowers may be 
generally more or jess restored by immersing them half way up 
tieir stems in very hot water, and allowing them to remain in it 
until it cools, or they have recovered. 'The scalded portion of the 
stems must then be cut off, and the flowers placed in clear cold 
water, In this way a great namber of faded flowers may be 
restored ; but there are some of the more fugacious kinds on which 
it proves useless, Flowers may also be preserved, and their tints 
deepened, by adding to the water a little solution of carbonate of 
ammonium and a few drops of phosphate of sodium. ‘The effect 
of this in giving the flowers a deeper colour and a stronger appear- 
auice is quite wonderful; and, by cutting off every other day about 
halfan inch of the stema of the flowers with a sharp kuife, they 
may be kept as loug as their natural life would last. 


[ra 


To Keep DowN Worms In Potrs.—There are few who have 
gardens and plants in pots who do aot require at some time or other 
te place the pots out upon the ground—pechaps ia the shade during 
summer, or plunged in ashes in winter. “Worms in such 
cases, writes a correspondent of a gardening contemporary, 
“are often troublesome, and to keep them from entering pots ia a 
desideratum, Having, during the past winter, to set a large quantity 
of plants in small pots in a frame placed on the ground, I first 
levelled apd flattened down the soil, and then strawed all over it 
fiue slaked lime to the thickness of about a quarter of an inch; over 
this again was placed half an inch of fine ashes, and on thia bed 
the pots were placed. Asa result, although three months haya 
elapsed, not a worm has given sign of its presence in any of the 
pots, and [ feel that the plan has proved entirely successful,” 





COMPRESSED TEAK FOR Loom SHuTTLEs.—A correspondent in 
the Garden states that the increase in the prica of Box-wood, largel ¥ 
used in the manufacture of loom shuttles, has directed attention 
to the possibility of producing some cheaper material equally auit- 
able, It has been found that compressed Teak will answer the 
purpose, and a powerful hydraulic press has juat been made by 
Sir Joseph Whitworth of Manchester for Mr. Robert Pickles of 
Burnley, to be used in compressing this class of timber for the 
manufacture of Joom shuttles. The press consists of a strong cast 
iron top and bottoin steel cylinder, with a large ram. In the 
centre of thia ram is fitted a smaller one, with a rectaugular head 
fitting tnto a die which is placed on the top of the large ram. 
The timber is put into this die anda pressure of 14 tons per 
square inch applied. The timber thus treated is made very dense, 
uniform, and close grained, and ia capable of taking a very high 
finish, 

SawpusT Gas—The Garden stataa that considerable enthusiasm 
exists in the United States over the discovery of a process for 
converting sawdust into gas. The inventor claims that instead of 
allowing vast accumulations of this material to lie about useless, 
and often, as it does, costing large aums of money to eart SWAY or 
otherwise dispose of, he ean turn it profitably to account in 
Producing light, heat and power. He estimates that the bulk of 
sawdust annually made in that country, if in the shape of loga, 
would build a solid fence 18 feet high and 16 inches thick, right 
across the continent. — It-is impossible for us, within the space at 
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command, to give a description of the way in which the results are 
obtained, although it is very interesting, Amongst the residual 
praducts of commercial value charcoal, crude acetic acid, alcohol, 


tar and turpentine ore meutioned. 
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FASHIONABLE FLowers asthe Orchids may now be, the mere 
fact of their being expensive to purchase, and still more expensive 
to cultivate, has given them a fictitious value in the eyes of une 
thinking people. As @ recent writer expreased it, “the Orchids are 
not more beautiful than the Irids, but they sre ten times more 
expensive to grow.” Let those grow Orchids who admire them by 
all means; let them weed out their bad varieties for the encourage- 
meut of the new beginner, for after all it ie better perhaps to spend 
money on Orchids than on horse-racing. ‘there is no gainsaying 
the fact that some Orchidaare exquisitely lovely-—strange beauties 
in astranga land, What I argua is, that Orchids are usurping: 
the place of other plants equally, even if differently, beautiful. We 
have fifty collections of Orchids in England, but uot one collection 
of stove and greenhouse bulbous plants, andI know of no amateur 
rich enough to found a good garden for economic plants. Those 
who will look long enough, and close enough, at the golden 
Orchids, may see more than a grain of truth in this matter. 

Lhe Orchids certainly deserve ail the reapect that a lover of 
all flowers.can give them, and I haye done my best not only to love 
them but also, for the past tweuty years, to praise them ; but lam 
not of those enthusiasts who “empty the purse of Croesus in the 
coffers of the Orchid merchants.” ‘here is a tendency just now to 
over-rate both the beauty and the value of Orchids. Of course, 1f 


any individual likes to spend thousands of pounds annually on 


Orebida, be has as much right to do so as I have to spend siillings 
ou Primrosea; but one must not confound the real beauty of a 
plant with its market value, as many peopie now do. It is not the 
most beautiful of all the Orchids which are most valuable, but the 
rarest ones. In a word, the real love of beautiful Orchids has 
degenerated intoa mere craze, with a dash of stock exchanga’ 
speculation throwa in, just as Cayenne pepper is sometimes mixed 
with Vhampagne.— Veronica in “ The Garden.” 





7A Canabian Bee Farw.—The Canadian Farmer gives some 
particulars of the bee-farm of Mr. D. Jones, Beeton, Ontario, the 
largest in the Dominion, It consists of four bee-yards, each 
covering ous acre, aud containing, besides hives and atore-rooma 
a winter-house for the bees. The hives are pine-wood boxea 
measuring 15in. by 18ia. by 12in. The yards contain respective} 
250, 150, 150, and 70 such hives, At the and of July 60,000 lbs, 
of honey waa collected from 650 stocks, Mr. Jones expects hia 
total crop for the present year, from his 29 millions of bees, will 
be 70,000 lbs. of honey, which will bring a net profit of £1,800 
to £2,500, without counting the value of the swarms, which aver- 
age 30,000 bees per yard per annum, in good seasons, and of the 
Sais The working expenses of the year have been about 
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TREELEsS Pratntes or Nort AMEBICA.—For a long time 
mauy persons believed that the absence of arboregus vegetation in 
the prairies was due either to adverse climatal conditions or to 
some peculiarity in the soils, whilst others have contended that 
trees grew there in ancient times, but they had been burnt off and 
kept burnt off by annual fives, Mr. ‘Thos, Meehan has collected 
all the evidence he could, bearing on the eubjact, and publishes 
the resultsin the Proceedings of the Philosophical Academy of 
America, Mr. Meehan says it is evident climate could have 
nothing to do with if, because in. these prairies there are often 
large belts of timber lands projecting like huge cones into the 
grassy regions, with precisely the same eclfmatal conditions over 
both, That the soil is not unfavourable, is proved by the artificial 
plantations being everywhere successful. Another ¢ ing, since the 
annul firtng by the Indians has bean discontinued. by the 
advance of civilisation, the timber has been avery where encroaching 
on them. The Shenandoah Valley in Virginia was clear of trees 
it is atated, in the early history of Virginia, whereas now it is 
heavily timbered, Mr, Meehan says that indisputable evidence 


‘ How'ro Pack Flowers. —There are few persons who have heen 
‘aveustomed to receive cut flowera by pust who have not expe- 
‘rienced the mortification, on opening the box, of finding them 
-all futlen to pieces, crushed, or otherwise injured. We therefore 
‘propose to give a few directions on the aubject, and believe that, 
if attended to, both the sender and receiver will be spared the 
‘mortification alluded to.’ Always cut the flowers ony: in the 
cool of the moruing, and when in their prime. Take a piece 
of cotton-wool, wet it, and wring it out, then twist it about the 
‘atalk, If tin boxes be used, they must uot bave sharp corners, 
_or they will be rejected at the post office, but when properly 
made, they excel alt others for the purpose in question, At 
the bottom of one of these placa a piece of stout brown paper 
‘aif thia, donble it}; let this be well damped, then lay the 
flowers carefully in, placing a piece of silver or tissue paper 
“between each, to prevent their bruising each other. Over all 
‘place a piece of the same paper, and on thie a little cotton-wool. 
Cover the box with paper, aud the flowers will reach the extre- 
mities of the kingdom in goad condition, Letua add the modes 
of faulty packing, to warn our friends against their adoption :—1, 
Placing the flowers in contact with dry cotton-wool, which clings 
-to them, and abstracts their moisture, 2. Puttiog them io thin 
‘boxes, such as have contained Jucifers, &c. which invariably get 
crushed im passing through the post office. 3. Putting the cotton- 
wool about them too wet, the moistura from which geta shaken 
over the flowers, and spvila their colours, 4, Cutting the flowers 
after exposure to the aun, which ensures their falling to pieces on 
the journey ; this also occurs ifthe bloom be stale. Some persons, 
sending seedling flowers for an opinion regarding their merits, 
think it best to cut them when not fully open, knowing that they 
will expand in water; but they should learn that they do not 
ehow their true character, either in shape or colour, under such 
cirenmstances. . A better plan is to cut off the pistil-directly it can 
be done ; this will eusure the fluwer lasting a cousiderable time, 
ae Florist.” 
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THE ROSE. 


HYBRID PERPETUALS, 


This class or group of Roses has been aptly likened to Moses‘ 
serpent, swallowing up all the rest, for it is a combination of 
‘almost every species. Here we have varieties containing a mix- 
‘ture of Bourbon, Damask, China, or Noisette blood, and embracing 
valmost every shade of colour except pura white or yellow; the 
datter has been frequently announced by many of the Preach rai- 
sors, but up to the present time it has never been eu fatt aceomplat. 

The Rose haa, perhaps, undergone greater improvement within 
the last twenty years than it ever previously attained, and this 
improvement may be attributed in a great measure to the intro- 
duction of this class having opened ont such a large field for 
hybridising and raising seedlings. Uhtil withia the last few 
years this was almost entirely in the hands of the French-raisers, 
uud consequently the market has been surfeited with an immense 
number of néw varieties, a very large percentage of which after 
trial having been found entirely worthless, Probably during thé 
jast twenty years, there’hags been an average of upwaria of fifty 
new varieties sent out yearly, and yet at the present time there is 
certainly not more tlian one-third of these in cultivation, the 
others having gradually dropped out of sight. It seems strange 
that none of our great English rasarians ‘have ever made any 
attempts to arrange this grand heterogeneous mass into proper 
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Rose that could claim auy pedigree at all, and of one generation, 

having been introduced in 1863 or 1866. | 
The celebrated American rosatian, Eflwanger, hag, however, taken 

a step in‘the right direction by dividing them into certain typical 


sections, each having for its head a well-known old Rose, This 


will prove of great assistance to the amateur, for when we know 
the particular strain of blood “flowing in the veins of any variety, 
wo shall the better know what treatment it réquirea, ‘loo inany 
would-be gardeners commence rose-growing under tie impression 
that all the many different membera of thiafamily are amenabje 


‘to one form of treatment; experieuce will, however, soon con- 


vinee ua that what will suit one particular group is almost certain 
to kill another, - Asan instance, we remember early last November 
visiting a certain gardea in Calcutta where a larga collection of 
Roses is grown; the pruning season waa just over, and what was 
our astonishment to find that every variety, whether T’ea, Bour- 
bon, Noisatte or Hybrid Perpetual, bad all been treated precisely 
alike--every plant cut back to within twelve or eighteen inches of 
the ground. We asked the unfortunate owner the reason of thijs 
barbarous treatment, and he innocently replied that auch and such 
an authority says “that the harder plauts are cut back the more 
vigorously they will grow again.” This is all very well for some 
of the Hybrid Perpetnals, and oo doubt it was for these that the 
remark was intended, but what about the delicate slender stem- 
med ‘Fens, or tha climbing Noisettes?.The result can easily be 
imagined, Those unfortunate Teas lost so much blood in the . 
struggle that they had not sufficient strength left -ta start into 
growth again, and the majority of them succumbed, and the 
Noisettes, such as Cloth of Gold, Solfaterre, Triumpha de 
Rennes, nnd Marechal Niel stand to-day as living monuments of 
Folly, with stems stout enough and Jong enough for fishing rods, 
but lacking all those “golien drops of beauty” they produce so 
frealy when trea ted rationally. ; 

[t ia, of course, more easy to understand a unit than a hundred, 
and in the same manner if most of our Roses could be classifted or 
arranged round acertain small number of distinct, well known 
popular varieties as types, we would undoubtedly be able to 
understand their character and treatmeut better. Mr. Ellwanger’s 
paper on thia subject ia.a very comprehensive one, aod we (think 
we can not do better than give it in exlenao, feeling assured that it 
will prove of service to any of our readers who take a really 
practical Interest in the * Queen of Flowers,” | 


_ TypreaL Rossa, . 


To know the peculiarities which pertain to certain families of 
Hybrid Remontant and other Roses would bea advantageous to 
different people in many ways. There are some types, such as 
La Reine, Jules Murgottin,.-Victor- Verdier,"and the Giant of 
Battles families which are quite marked in their characteristics. 
If all new Roses were classified or described as being of such and 
such origin, or a8 belonging to a certain class, it would be of great 
value, The nurseryman ig unwilling, with some exceptions, to 
undertake the propagation of a kind that will not root-and grow 
freely ; ha also desires such aa ara of healthy habit, and good con- 
stitution in addition to excellence in colour and form of over, 
The amateur, perhaps, would not knowingly purchase a variety 
devoid of fragrance, or that was nota free bloomer. ‘Ihe florist 
would perhaps require that a variety should be of steadfast colour 
rnd one that does not quickly fade, or that it should be useful to 
force, yielding flowers in abuadance, &c. If, therefore, new Roses 
were described aa belonging to the La Reine or Victor Verdier 
type, we shall have some very important kuowledge of their quali- 
ties, since those Roses have imparted to their progeny certain 
distinct attributes by which they may readily be distinguished. 
from others. A cousideration of tha different prominent types 
found among Hybrid Remontant Roses may be studied with 
interest amd profit, - a aeia as 7 





Tha year 1842 ushered in to rosarians what is now the oldest 
type of roses in the class, namely Baronne Prevost. This is pot 
a numerous family, and 1s also of less importance to ua than many 
others, but swe can well imagine what pleasure it gave in yeare 


gone by to the rosarians of the day. This type makes long stout 
shoots, fortified with red thorns of unequal length, but generally 
short, foliage rather oval, somewhat crimpled ; Mowers large, or 
very large, of flat shape, very full, fragrant, and of some shade of 
rose: itis the moat hardy type we lave. Varieties: Boildieu 
(1877), Colonel de Rougemont (1853), Madame Boll, Oderis Vital, 
they ara all free bloomera, . -_  . 


; Geant pes BaTeiaes Tyre, 


The founder of this family was raised by Nerard in 1846, and 
doubtless has Bourbon blood in ita veins. Tha colours are vari- 
ous shadings of crimsoo, very rich and effective when in perfec- 
tion, but very fleeting ; the sun soon gives them a muddy hue, 
the flowers are well =e but small, and have slight fragrance ; 
they are very freely produced in the spring and siminer months, 
but, aga role, pot in autump. Tlia shoots are of moderate or 
short growth, short-jointed, erect, very stiff, and covered with very 
numerous reddish thorns, The foliage is of lustrous dark green, 
very subject to mildew. They are difficult te propagate from 
cuttings, and are fable to injury from frost. The leading sorts 
are: Arthur de Sansal, Cardinal Patrizzi, Crimson Bedder (1874), 
Empereur de Matoc, Eugene Appent, Evique des Nesimes, Lord 
Raglan, Louts Chaix, Mrs. Standish, Vamquer de Solferino, {very 
few of this type thrive at all satisfactorily in the plaics). 


JULES Margortin Trre, 


To 1853 Jules Margottin of Bourg-la Reine near Paris, sent outa 
fine rose, which he called after himself; though he has been raising 
seedling roses ever since, none of them liave quite come up to this 
in worth, Wood light green, sharp red thorns, somewhat numer- 
ous, shoots rather stout and generally of vigorous growth, erim- 
pled foliage. Flowers of large size, very full, somewhat Mat shape, 
mostly shades of rose and carmine, almost without perfume, 
geuerally flowers freely in the autumn. They are very hardy ; 
asarule difficult of propagation by cutting, but making very 
vigorous plants when budded. Abel Grand, Achille Gounod, 
Berthe Baron, Beasio Fohnson (quite fragrant), Charles Margottin 
Sheet crimson), Claude Bernard, Comtesse de Serenye, Duchesze 

e Vallambroan, Edouard Morren, Egeria, Emily Laxton, John 
Hopper, Magna Charta, Madame Gabrielle Luizet, Madame La- 
charme, Madame Louis Levique, Mademoiselle Therese Levet, 
Marchioness of Exeter, Marguerite de St. Amand, Marquise de 
Castellane, Miss Hassard (scented), Monsieur Noman, Peach 
Bijossom, Princess Mary of Cambridge, Rev, J. B. Cann (very 
aweet), are the leading sorts. 


(To be continued.) 





FLORICULTURE IN INDIA, 


THE FUCHSIA, 
Pari L—Ita Culture and Treatment in the Hills. 


GengraL Rewarks.—To eculthraté and grow the Fuchsia to 
perfection in the Hill sanitariums of the Northern Himalayas, it 
is necessary to give them a good and an early start by the aid of 
a litte glass ia the way of a box-frame or pit with glazed sashes 
fora covering, a little bottom heat for the roots in the way of a 
hot bed, and the shade of cduvas to brenk the leat and rays of 
the sun which the Fuchsia cannot stand in an Indian or tropical 
climate. This will not only give the plants a vigorous start, but 
will also secure stroug early cuttings for propagation as well as 
early flowering. Although the climate is lovely in the day time 
fia regards temperature, it ia generally very cold and frosty at night 
until the end of March. I have seen snow the last week in March 
aud 13° of frost in the middle of April at about 7,000 feet 


before May. 
always occur about the time of the Holee or later, to be over before 
putting out apy tender things. 

The time to commence operations is immediately after the Holee 
festival: it will be useless before that time in the hiila, unless 
the proprietor is on the spot to attend to and look after the 
work himself. His mallee will most assuredly neglect them dur- 
ing the time the festival lasts if left to himself. I have seen so 
much damage dove by hail, especially through the indifference of 
those left in charge, that J consider it a duty Lowe to the public 
to point this out, and more especially for the benefit of those who 
may be new beginners. ee 

Whilst the hot beds até under preparation the first batch ma; 
be brought forward from: their winter resting quarters, pruned, 
shaken out, (that is, denuded of the eld exhausted soil, by this pro- 
cess) and repotted Into asize smaller pot, sufficiently large only to 
admit the old roots in a compact mass. Little room beiug needed 
for the old roots at this stage, use fresh soil, pot somewhat firmly, 
avoid injuring or mutilating the roots, see if the central stake 
wants renewing, prone aad adjust the branches to the form, or 
shape and style it ia intended to grow the plants in, use a soft, 
expansive or elastic material for ticiog, such as soft spun cotton 
yarn, In some inatances small stakes muat he used, especially 
where # branch has to be drawn dowawards, but if sideway adjust- 
ment ig needed, it can generally be done either from the central 
stake oi‘a side branch. Avoid the use of stakes all you can; when 
absolutely necessary, let them be pointed, smooth, and rounded off 
at the point, or damage may be done unperceived to the roota, and 
to an extent sometimes that is little dreamed of. I have been 
called in and consulted upon what had ailed a plant that had 
drooped and appeared to be dying, and knowing that the evil lay 
at the roots, 1 looked for a large white grub that plays such havoc 
with many plants, and the rose more especially, at its roots, and 
have, to my astonishment, found the main root, with all its batch 
of rootlets, severed by an unpoioted stick having been rammed into 
the ball of earth with force enough to break the root it bad come 
in contact with. 1 have notieed roots partially cut, through by a 
sharp angle in'the stakes alto, hence the necessity of roundiig off 
the augles in poiuting the stakes. Moreover, useful as they are, 
and absolutely necessary in training, they are vot ornamental, but, 
on the contrary, an eyesore, therefore a nuisance,and should be 
removed as soon as they can be dispensed with. Mallees are not 
adepts at this work, nor do they ever seem to display any interest 
therein, or taka any trouble of any kiud that they can avoid. 
Look to the head room in the quarters under preparation, and see 
that there is sufficient for the planta and to admit of a foot at least 
of new growth. The plants may uow be plunged rim deep in the 
warm quarters prepared for them. Iu about two or three weeks 
they will have broken into growth, and as soon as the strongest 
shoots have grown to seven or eight joints in length, cuttings may be 
taken of those mostin advance ; this willserve the double purpose of 
a oheck, to allow those, Jess advanced, time to come forward and 
obtain a fair start with the others; as well asa supply of the beet 
cuttings obtainable in the season, The sim must now be to allow 
the weaker shoots, where wanted for filling up any space, to attain 
the length of three or four jointe before any more cuttings are taken 
or stopping done, so that all the shoots may be stopped at one and 
the same time; this will easure an evenly formed plant in its exterior 
surface aud geueral outlines, also an uniform flush of bloom. If as 
early display of bloom js the object in view, and the plants are 
sufficiently furnished with shoots, no further topping or stopping 
will be needed. Should the plants bé stall, and thinly furnished, 
and increase in size is the object, then a second ronud of topping, 
and even a third, may take place, but it must be distinctly 
understood that the flowering must, for this season, be dispersed 
with or retarded until Inte in the season, 

PaincieLes.—One of the rudinnents of culture is firat to grow 
your plant, then to flower it. The treatment for the first is distinct 
from that of the second, and io this class of plants eapecially so 
With annuals the second is: the natural result or effect of the first, 
and seeding or fruiting immediately follows, and terminates in the 
death of the plant ; the object 19 attained and nature has done ita 
work,  Bieunials grow the first year; flower, seed or fruit, in the 
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second year, then die—and so on until we come to perennials, such 
as fruit trees that take several years to grow before they come to 
perfection. I have deviated slightly bere as a necessity to explain 
the principles alluded to, and for tha benefit of the tyro who, as 
& rule, do not commence by studying and mastering the alphabet 
of the profession, but take up a hobby which soon becomes not 
only a relaxation from their duties, but a very interesting subject 
as well. Here in India the sources of relaxation are few and far 
between ; garden pete are homely, therefore first thought of and 
entered upon; a malles is cheap, the thing is taken in band, and 
expense to some extent ia incurred; thea amateur, however, soon 
finds out that he is thrown upon his own resources for any 
kuowledge in the art of culture or assisting nature. The mallee 
has not studied nature, but relies upon or leaves nature to do hig 
work for him.- When failure comea, the climate is the scape-goat. 

We will now return to the topping process, from Which we 
deviated. When the plant is grown, and well furnished, and no 
further increase in ite size is desirable, no topping is necessary, 
except such shoots ag are very strong when tlie plant breaka into 
growth, and shows a disposition to take the lead, and become 
more elongated than othera generally ; these may be taken off to 
furvish cuttings, and the plant may be allowed to bloom, which 
it will do in six to eight weeks from the time of starting. 

be plant is now termed fully grown, aud receives the annual 
process of pruning, shaking cut and repotting once only, making 
its one growth, flowering, maturing, going to rest, and final 
Incarceration, or storing away until the following spring, Hota- 
tion in bringing those forward in the first batch that go earliest to 
reat, and acon with the second and third lots, to keep up & succes- 
sion of bloom, which may be had in this country for nine mouths 
or more ; varieties such as Serratifolia and Splendens, are winter 
flowerers; Fulgene and others also continue very late iu bloom, 
when not checked by frost. 

Those plants that are not fully grown, and will require to 
he submitted to the topping process for increase in size, must 
alzo lave room for the increage of roots, About the time of top- 
ping, or when the secondary shoots break forth, it will be found 
that the pote will be filled with new roots: if on turning the 


planta out of the pots for examination, the roota are found $0 hare. 


covered, the ball of earth entirely, the plants should be shifted 
into a siza larger pot. This will be found necessary for the 
encouragement of the growing principle at each round of topping, 
until it ia determined upon to allow the plant to flower, or be 
dried off and put to rest for floweriug the following season. 

Three rounds of topping is the usual limit; four may be bad 
from young plants started, very early ; two only can be secured 
from those started or kept back until late in the season. 

Ample room must be provided as the planta increase 
in size; crowding is very hurtful, causing elongated, lanky, and 
weakly growth: a good shaped specimen of any kind or form will 
be spoiled if room is not allowed. This occurs very frequently 
avhen the culture of thia and many otber things are first taken up 
in this country. One of my constituents, whose hobby was 
Fuchsias and Geraniums, commenced, as is usually the cage, by 
obtaining a few cuttings here and there, and at the end of the 
season found le had several nice httle plants in a growing atate 
and no place suitable to winter them. In this state my advice was 
aolicited ; I recommended an old box or two to be converted into 
plant cases by knocking out the bottoma, sloping off the tops, frames 
covered with dosootee or calico as gardeu sash light substitutes ; 
a small hot bed, as there was atable litter and ijenves at hand. 
‘These were soon cbtained, a hot bed put together, some old gunay 
bags obtained for covering to keep out frost and anow and general 
protection at vight, The winter was tided over, and the piants 
increased and did well even with this rude protection. Our 
amateur at this time got a windfall from England, by the death of 
a near relative; this enabled bim to prosecute bis hobby with some 
vigour: several boxes were now got together, a consignment of the 
newest kinds of Fuchsias and Geraniuma sent for from Mr, -H., 
Cannell, which came out in due course, I was again called in, 
and to my surprise found a dozen boxes 3°= 3’ and two 5'x 5’ or 
5’ x 44’, with au old show case, that had done business at some 
shop, discarded from thence and picked up at an auction for 
this purpose. The new boxes and frames were substantially made 


of one-and-half inch deodar wood, but the sashes were window, . 


not gatdon or roof sashes, made with cross bars instead of lap 
glaging, and the putty being bad native make, and glazed without 
the usual bedding, the water ran inside in streams when it rained. 
I had to make an entirely new set of sashes myself, as no native 
earpenter could be induced to do it ie any other but their Own Way, 
Fiually this collection came under my care iate in the autumn ; 
many of the Fuchsias were stored away for thé winter; others, 
with the Geraniums, liad to be kept growing. In April it was 
found necessary to provide further accommodation ; exposure was 
tried for some of the older and least valuable species, which soon 
proved unsatisfactory. After much diffidence and adverse opinion 
of friends, a canvas shed waa decided upon, aod our Amateur’s 
friends and compeera came to the decision that a malady had set 
in—Fucheia, &€., on the brain. The shed 30’x 16’ super. 12’ high 
in the ceutre, 6 at sides: “Roof «canvas on two roilers forming a 
apan, Bamboo chicks for the sides, a walk througli the centre of 3° 
wide Jeft two beds 64' wide iuta which the hitherto crowded 
‘earch plunged. In about six weeks’ time the effect was 

ighly satisfactory, and aucceas decisive, There was display of 
bloom throughout the rains, and by the autumn a inania bad set 
in for a sight of the plisnomeuon, and Sunday afternoous bad for 
some time to be set apart to receive visitors, Some of these 
caught the malady which declared itself very. decidedly tha follow- 
ing season, for canvas and glaas structures begau to spring up like 
mushrooms, and vitimately developed inte conservatories and other 
substantial plant structures of aome maguitude and importance, 
even to the introduction of the hot water apparatus also, 

I mention this here, because the introduction of the old hot 
bed, for warmth to the roota, followed by the canvas protectiou, 
was for the Fuchsias especially, therefore the cause of its in- 
troduction, and also to show bow well the Fuchsia thrives under 
this systern of protection, 

[ have not the slightest doubt but that it will do well bere’ on the 
western side of India, and centrically in elevated positions, such 
ag Mount Aboo and other ranges, ‘To secure rest for two or three 
months, they require to be dried off aud put by in any closed 
shed, or in underground or other cool rooms, where little or no light 
can get to them during the shortest days of the year, or-from the 
middle of December “until the middle or end: of February. 
Whether they may be induced te take rest during the rainy season, 
where very heavy rains prevail, remains yet to be tried. |. 

There is also auother thing I attach importance to in their 
culture, it is the plunging of the pot'’srim deep in soil, whick 
keeps the roots at a uniform state of heat and moisture. I cone 
sider it the extreme of folly, and inconsistent with nature, to- 
expose pots with plants of any kind in them to the action of a 
tropical sun for the roots to be first baked and then parboiled 
when water is applied. The Fuchsia very decidedly will’ not 
stand this treatment, Nature designs that roots should be in the 
ground, excepting parasites, and aven these like a mossy covering 
on the branches of trees in the most densely shaded forests, : 

BSPEBR 





TENNIS LAWNE, 


I venture to offer the following practical hints for the guidance of those 
abont to make a lawn who have not the agsiatance of skilled labour, Never 
trast to the eye alone as to levels or squares or dimensions, rely only on 
tha spirit level, the square, and the measure, If you have vo practical 
experience in the uae of the level‘and the square, send for a carpenter or 
skilled man to start youin handling them, and do not imagine that you 
ean do ao by instinct without paying heavily for your experience. Ree 
momber that to lay down your lawn level and even and true at first, 
will cost little in comparison with the expense and vexation of correcting 
error after the turf is laid down. First procure the necessary instruments, 
including a spirit level, a six-foot wooden square, a tape or chain measure, 
two strong garden lines, a wooden eight-foot atraight edge, from forty 
to sixty wooden pegs cut smooth andj true atthe topand varying in 
length according to whether the land ia more or less out of level; three 
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woodén levelling crosses, though not necessary, are very desirable for 
teating and correcting tha level over s long line ; turf cutters and ordina- 
ry tools. Secondty, select your spot frea from tha neighbourhood of 
shrubs and overhanging trees, whera you can make a dead level of 
somewhere about 100 feet long by 50 feet wide (leas, of course, will do}, 
la order to determina your exact spot begm by ranning and fixing your 
garden lina for about 110 fast or 113 feat lengthwise down the 
middle of the supposed lawn, and then Measttre your 100 feet on the line 
and mark it with a peg ateach end, leaving the garden line stil] fixed 
and tight; then, at each end ofthe middle lineof 100 feet measure off 
with a ling and square 25 feet on each side of the middle line and at 
right angles to it, and mark each corner thus arrived at with a peg. 
Yor can now, with the apirit level and straight edge and a few more pegs 
-—or atill better with the levelling crosses—~take the levela of your ground 
and judge ol tha fitnesa of tha spot. Thirdly, having selected your 
spot, lift the turf by the aid cf the Tine and tarf eutters in strips s 
foot wile, 3 feet long and two inches thick ; roll these up and remove 
them to a distance quite clear of your ground and stack them. Fourth- 
ly, the treatment of the ground at this stage will rary according to its 
Ttature, the object being to obtain a solid, level, eren surface, fit for the 
growth of fing grasses and resting upon a uniform fonndation. If 
drainage is required, the drains should now be made, Tha next thing 
iw ta level and make the surface even and ready for turfing; tiis is the 
most important end difficult part of the whole operation. You should 
proceed thus :—collect and piace on one side sufficient fine mould 
ready for usa for dressing the surface and laying the turf; next, 
in order to obtain your levela, ran out onca more snd fix your 
garden line for 112 feet along an arbitrary middle line of your lawn, 
then measure 100 feet on this line and mark it with a peg at 
dach end; then place pegs along this line abont 6 feat or 7 feet apart, 
and reduce all. the pege toa level by means of the spirit level and 
atraight edge, and when Level, re-measora the 100 feet at the level line, 
and if necessary rafixthe two and pegs. You have now a level line 100 
feet long, the garden line still remaining where it wae. Next measure 
95 feet each way at right angles to the middle line, as before, at each end 
of the trae 100 feet ; peg the corneta ont, and by the use of a line, run 
pegs all along the sides and enda and level them as before, and when you 
Kave obtained the true end levels, you can ro-sdjust the situation of the 
corner pegs so as to correct tho distances of 25 feot to the level line. You 
qught to have now 4 right-angled parallelogram, measuring at your level 
Ijne 100 feet long and 50 feet wide, Fifthly, you now work all the ground 
to the level ofthe pege, placing all rough and inferior stuff below and the 
best--earth above: when fairly levelled in this way, the whole surface 
Bhould be wall rammed and trampled, snd the levels again adjusted. It 
should then be well rolled with a freavy rotler, if dry enough, and all ine- 
qualities reduced, It is now ready for turfing, and the fine mould should 
be placed in heaps on the ‘ground, and: the rolls of turf should also be 
Jaid on the gronnd in heaps, The mould is now Jaid lightly over the 
aurface by the hand, and the {orf laid on with great care, the atraight 
edge and spirit level being constantly applied, to sea that the sur- 
face of the turf is level snd eron, In this operation the strips of turf 


should be laid close together, using a knife ta make the edges trae and - 


filling i in with fine mould. Tha taryes shonkl also be flattened with » 
large flat wooden stamper with» handle fixed at an angle of 45 degrees. 
At this stage it ia more important than at any other to constantly test 
the truth and level of the surface, because errors allowed to pasa now can 
only be corrected with extreme difficulty afterwards, Sixthly, the laying 


of the lawn being now complete, if the turf is poor and coarse, it will 


be best to eprinkle over it half-a bushel of fine grass seeds and 4 little 
stable manure, tha sower traversing the lawn upon planks, 
gount should clover sced be used, nor should any one be allowed to 


On no ac-. 


get foot upon the newly laid turf, still lesa should a reller be placed upon 
wi until it has iad ample time to conaolidate ; a roller causes the edges 
of newly laid turf to curl ap, and ruins the lawn. The worms at this 
stage are not enemies to the new lawn, on the contrary they sgsist 
in consolidating and unifying the turf, 

|W. Wittuass, in Field. 
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NOTICE TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

All matter intended for publication, and all questions to be replied to, should 
be sent in not later than the Friday previoua to the day of pablication, All com- 
munications should be written on one pide of the paper only. It is also requested 
that all correspondents forward their name and address, not for publication, 
unless they wich it, but for the aake of that mutual confidence which should exigt 
between the Editor and theae who addrese him, We decline noticing any 
communication that is not accompanied by the name and addresa of the writer, 





Bubseriber :—We hope to give the information required in an early issue. 





Getracis. 





THE COCA PLANT, 

It reema very probable that the preparation of coca leaves will before 
long fora an important Industry peth in India and Ceylon. The plant 
( Erythroxylon coca) grows weil in Malabar, and is easily propagated by seéds 
and ¢u' tings, while a aample of the dried leaves sent home by Mesars, Hinde 
and Co, Caliout, was valoed at ten shiilinga a pound, ands consigument 
sent by Dr. Trimen from the botanical gardena at Peradenyr, waa valued, 
aa wolearn from the Ceylon Observer, at thirteen shillings @ pound. At 
present the supply of coca leaves aeut to the market is, for the moat pert, 
of very low quality, as sufficieut care ia not taken in drying aud packing 
them. Tue leaves ought to be treated with ag much care aa tea, ot aren 
more, for the docaine, the active principle in the leaves, ia very oasily 
decomposet. The: therapeutic value of cocaine has probably bean greatly 
over=ceatimated ; but after all deductions have been made, there can be no 
doubt that it ia 8 very valuable addition to our list of drugs. Ita ose aa & 
lycal ansasthetic ia gure to increase, if it can be obtained ata reasonable 
cost. It is already being nsed in the Madrag Eye Infirmary, but the prica 
(about hu fa crown # grain) ia almost prohibitive, and unieas a pientiinl 
supply of good and carefully prepared leaf can be obtained, thera stama 


little chance of the price being reduced. Those juterested in ble | anhjecé 


should read the Iecturea recently delivered on it by Dr. Bidie at the var 


Traa Museum. 
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CINCHONA FEBRIFUGE. 


Gov: mment asema now to be fully alive to the importance of obtaining 
a cheap icbrifuge which would be easily placed withiu the reach of even the 
poorest. ‘Theimportance of this question cau herily be over-catimated, for 
the deaths from fevsr in the Madras Presidency inthe last 18 yeara amounted 
te §,884,462, the mortality from fever being about three times ag great aa that 
from any other cause, A liqnid extract of the cinchona alkaloids, which 
can be prepared very cheaply, baa recently been tried in several of the moat 
feveriah digtricte, It waa prepared by Mr, Hooper, the Government Quino- 
logist, and coutained 24 grains of the alkaloids to the fluid ounce, Dr. 
Corniech now reports that the experiments have bean very aucceasfnl, and 
recommends that this extract should be prepared in large quantitiea. He 
suggesta that the strength should be incrensed to 40 grains to tha ouno-, 
and we believe that Mr. Hooper has fonnd it fnasible to prepare an extract 
of this atrength. The cheap febrifuge prepared in Bengal ia unsatisfactory, 
inasmuch as it cagges naisea aud disorders the digestive functions, but thia 
is not the case with the extract prepared by Mr. Hooper, even whon it is taken 
in large doses, Probably this is due to the ciroumstance that the alkaloids 
are inthe form of tannates, aud that the astringency of the tannin counter- 
acts the tendency to cause nausoa. It is uow proposed to manufacture thia 
extract in large quantities. Wo q@ish that private enterprise would step 
iu, and make it unnecessary for Government to do this itself. 





ORCHIDS. 
HYBRIDISATION OF ORCHIDS, 
(Continued from page 294.) 
Hygrip Lapy's SLIPPers. 

| Among Cypripeda some very curious facts have been elicited through 
muling, Thus, the Esst [udian apecies cross freely with each other, aud a 
numerous progeny has regnited therefrom. The South American species, the 
Salenipedia, ag they are called, alao cross freely with each other, aud many 
new forms have been obtained ; the hybrids fn both sections flower within 
a few years from the seed being sown, Bat in the case of the crossing of 
Indian with South American species, the procesa has bean much alower in 
producing results, An infinitely smaller percentage of the aeed germinatea, 
and thoge seedlings that survive ara eo slow in arriving at the flowering 
atage, that up te the present time not a single plant has produced a flower, 
although the plants continue strong and healthy in appearance and increase 
in size every year, One thing is certain: the three-celled ovary of tha 
Selanipeds offers no impediment to fertilisation by the pollinia of Cypripeds 
with m one-celled ovary, for wa have plants raised from C, caudstum x O, 
barbatum, and many other like crosses between other species have yielded 
seed. 

Cypripedium Sedeni was a remarkable croaa in many respects ; it waa in 
fact raised from two crosses, C. Schiimi x C0. longifolium, and thea same two 
wice versd. It will ba understood that in this saga one of the parants, O, 
longifolium, ia much more robust in habit and growth than the other parout, 
CG. Schlimi, No perceptible difference was, however, observed among the 
planta raised from the two separate croases ; they agreed in habit, foliage, 
colour of flower,in fact in every particular. No such similar result has been 
obtained by ts among Cypripeds. A vice vered cross between the same two 
apeciea produces seedlinga that vary more or less from those produced from 
the first cross. Thus C. tessellatum resulted from O, barbatum x C. con- 
color, and ©. teaseliatum porphyreum from ©. concolor x ©, barbatum. 
Wre have aizonn instance of two recognised specics, each being crossed by 
a third, but both crosses producing like resulta; thus 0. longifolium * OC. 
Schlimi,and CG. Reezli x QO, Schlimi produced seedlings whose flowers are 
indistinguisbable from each other, alshough, as might be expected, the fali- 
age of the O, Roezli progeny is like that of its parents, the more robust of 
the two ; henes the specific rauk of C. Roezli ia very questionable. 

“Not only do recogniged apecies of each section, East Indian and South 
American, crosa freely enter ss, but the hybride also crose freely with them. 
The beautiful 0. enauthum superbum has for its parents C. Harriaianum, 
itself a bybrid, and C, insigne dMaulei. Ag regarda tho hobié and foliage of 
bybrid Cypripeds, the progevy ueually takea a form intermediate between 
the two parevts, but sometimes it ig more robust than either, 
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Hreurp DENDEOBES aND PHALZNOPEDS, 


. Large asia the field offered by the great genue Deudrobiom for the: 
operations of the bybridist, comparatively litthe has yet been effected. . 
Dominy raised the hybrid that bears his name many yeara ago in our Exeter 
nursery, It was followed some yoara later by D. Ainaworthi, which appear. 
ed in Dr, Ainaworth’s collection at Maachester in 1874 ; plants of the same 
cross raised by West having appeared about the same time in the Fairfieid 
nursery, uear Manchester, aad titer, in the oullection of Mr. Brymer, at 
Dorchester, by another epsrator, the parents being D. aureum & BP. uobile, 
Subsequently Seden raised D. splendidissimum from the same cross, and 
still Inter Mr. Swano obtained D, Leechi:nom from D. nebila x D. aurenm 
or the vice vered of theothers, The seedlings raised from all tha crogses are 
found to be variable ; members of ona progeny approaching a0 closely va- 
rieties among the othara, that the original distinctions set up between them 
coase to be appreciable, bat, without egotism, [ venture to claim for aplendi- 
diesimum larger fiowera with more substaace in sepals aud petals, . 
cauned probably through our having hybridised finer varieties of ihe two. 
parents. Nevertheless, to avoid confusion, the progenies should, I thiuk, to 
use an goademical expression, be bracketed. 

Of the eight hy-rid Dendrobea that have already flowered D, nobile is 
one parent of five, and D. aureum of three of the same five, and of one other, 
so that only two, D. micans and D, rhodostoma, have yet flowered that have 
@ parentage in which neither nobils nor auréam participated, ; 

Cresses between species of Phalenopsia have been effected. by geveral. 
operatore, and capsules readily obtained. We only know, however, of th ree, 
instances besides our own where seediings were raised ; tho firat by Dodia,. 
in 1868, in the collection of Sir John Greville Smith, at¢ Ashton Court, near- 
Bristol, but they were afterwards lost ; then Grey, gardener to tha eminent 
orchidologiat, Mr, Corntug, of Albany, New York, raised some seedlings, but 
they, too, wera afrarvarda loat ; and, jastly, Mr. Hollington, at Enfield, who 
hua, I pelisvo, one seedling still hvioy. Our own experience with Phalznopsia 
dates from 1875 ; our first orcas was between P, grandiflora and P. Schil- 
leriana, but with that and with several succeading crossen no resulta beyond. 
the capaulea were obtained. Tlie firat capsule to yield seedlings was gather~. 
ed froin P. grandiflora x P. rosea ; @ fow of these are atill living, Then wa 
obtained a few from P. amabilia and P, rosea, which grew with moore vigour 
than thete eider brethren, and may not improbably Mower within the next 
two years. Still Inter we obtained seedlinga from P. Schilleriana x P. 
rogea, P, grandiflorax P,. Luddemauniana, and from twe or three other croages. 


CALATTHES AND MASDEYALLIAS, 


Calauthe has probably rece'ved attention from mere operators tha, 
any other genua in the great orchideau family, @ ciroumetanos that can be 
beat accoun‘ad fur by resulta being obtainable in a gahorter period thao 
from any other gengs, It may be that Calanthe being more terrestrial. 
than spiphytal, there ia a predisposition to earlier maturity, The oapsule 
of Calautha usunily ripena in three to four months and the scad takes, 
from two to three mouths more to germinate; the seedlings under favourable 
circumstances will flower in the third or foorth year; hence it happened 
that, although seedling Cattleyaa wera in axiatence before seedling 
Calanthes, the firat hybrid Orchid to flower was a Calanthe, Oulanthe 
Veitchi flowered forthe firattimeio 1859, and wag at that time believed 
to be a true bigeneric croas, but such it cannot be now regarded, as Mr. 
Bentham, in the “Genera Plantaram," hae referred the pollen parent 
Limatodes rosea to Calanthe. Not ao, however, ia Phalus frroratus,. 
raised by Doming from P. grandifoling % Calanthe nivali, and P. irroratus 
purpurea, raised by Sedeu from P. grandifolius >» Calanthe veatita 
rubro-maculata, and a third progeny that has not yet flowered, which: 
was obtained by the last-named bybridiser from Phaiua grandifoliua and 
Oalanthe Veitchi. Tiese are entitled to be called bi-generio croages In 
one of the cases only a aingls plant was raised, and in each of the other two. 
the number waa very restricted, It iaa curious fact, too, that in habit, 
aspect, aud in other respects the progeny is well vigh intermediate between 
two parouts, being neither evergreen like Phaius, nor deciduous like Caian- 
the. ; 

Masdovallias were taken in hand at an early date, but feilures were 


frequent, caused: probably bp the fact that Masderallia, ag a genus, ia far 
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more heterogeneous than waa at firat supposed, whence a mixture of the 
different sections may not possibly be effected. M.Chelaoni was at length 
raised from M. amabilis x M. Veitchiana ; thea M. Fraseri from M, 
ignea X M. Lindeni, by Mr. Fraser, of Dernclengh, Aberdeen ; but the 
seedlings were reared by us; and lastly, M. Gairiana from M, Veitchiena 
x M. Davis}. Capsules haye been obtained from M, Veitchiana x M. 
infracta, M, polysticta > M. tovarensia, M. Horryana x M. Veitchiana, 
and a law othera, but all attempts to intermiz M. Chimera and ita allies 
with the brilliant-fowered apecies bave proved fruitless, 


Coot Oecains Thvriogitr ro Earag, 


’ Great as is the difficulty of raising seedlings from Orchids reqniring a high 
temperature for their cultivation, it is still greater in the case of those that 
réceive “ cool traatment,” 1f we srcept Magdevallia. Odontog!lossum affords 
a striking iuatance of this, paradozical aa it may seem, especially as so many 
sudonbted nataral hybrids between different species of this genus have 
appeared among the importationa of the last ten years. Numerous crosses 
between various epecies, both Mexican aud Naw Grauadian, have been effect- 
ed, and capsules with apparantly good seed have been produced, but with 
the utmost care that could be bestowad no progeny baa yet beou raised. 
Mr. Cookson, of Newcastle, hasiniced stated iu Toa Ganpex of February 
10, 1883, that he succeaded iu raising @ fine lot of Odontoglossum seadiings, 
of which the pollen parent was 0. criapum and the seed parent either O. 
gioriosum or O. Uro-Skinnori, but which he was not quite sure, Ha has 
since informed us that aliof them have perished, And so with the Mil: 
tonias, usually classed with Odontoglossum, and grown ju an average higher 
temperature, as vezillarium, Roesli,and Phalaenopsis, The only seailinga 
we have bean able to raise were obtained from a cross between the two Inat 
named, and these were unfortunately lost within a few monthe after tha 
germination of the seed, I may tere note thet the late Mr. Bentham, 
when working up the Orciides for the “ Gauera Plantarum,” mast, I think, 
have been misinformed when he states uuder Miltonia vexillarium (p, 53,} 
that “ fide hortulanorum facile cum Odoutoglossis variis nec cum Miltouiis 
geouis proles hybridas gignunt." Our experience ia the very opposite of 
this. Vexiliarium crosses readily with the flat-lipped Miltonias, as spec- 
tabilis, although thne far we have failed to raise any progeny from these 
orosaes, but not with the true Odontoglots ; often aa it hae been attempted, 
no capsules are produced. Thus, whila our exporience in muling among 
Odoutoglota goes fur to disprove the statement I have juat quoted, it at the 
same time confirma unmistakably Mr. Benthbam'’s view as to the 
proper generic place of -vezillarium and its allies Roezli, Phalenopsia, and 
Warscewiczi, 

' I have already taken up $9 muoh of your time, that I muet forbear enter- 
ing into details of the crossings and reaulta of them, amoung other gevera, 
aad into the scientific aspects of hybridisation it isnot my province to lead 
you. Nevertheless, 1 may be permitted to refer to a few facta that have 
come under our observation that lave a practical bearing as well as a scientiiic 
oud. 7 


STABILITY oF GENERA AND NOMENCLATURE, 


tt will be gathered from what I have alrasdy aaid that our hybridining 
operations have extended over a rather wide field ; that they have not bean 
coufined to tha croasing of differant apeciea of the same. genua, but 
huadreds of exparimente bave been made between apecies of different 
genera. The question thence naturally arises: How will these bi-ganeric 
grosses affect the aiability of the genara as at present circumscribed 7 And 
what chayges of nomeuclature will be necessary to place the Orchides on 
au intelligible basis as regards oxmes ? Giancing over tha whole range of 
our operations and the resulgs obtained from thom, I may aafely reply that 
‘thua far the stabilily of the gonera ia scarcely affected, and the changes io 
yomenctature need be very few indead, Leaving the progeny derived from 
species of Cattleya & Laslia out of consideration, the [nst-named genus being 
ennfeasadly an artificial one, only two bi-generic hybrids have yat fowerad ; 
these I have mentioned above—-Phains irroratua and 2. irroratca purpureng, 
Many yoara ago Daminy raised Anactochilug Dominii from Goodyera diacol- 
or an? Anctochijina xanthophyllus, and Goodyera Veitchi from G. discolor 
and Aupctoohilus Veitehi. Plants derived from both crosses are still in 
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cultivation, but tha names they bear are simply garden pames. We have 
plants, but which have uct yet flowered, raised from Cattleya Trianm 
crossed with Sophronitis grandiflora, and from Cattleya intermedia crossed 
with the same species of Sophronitia, Woe have besides a seedling whose 
parents are Cattleya Trianw ond Brassavola Digbyapa, but as the last- 
named is now referred to Lwlia,.this can hardly ve regarded aa a bi-geueric 
cross. With these few oases I have exhausted thelist. But when wa 
evumerate the capsules with apparently good seed that have been obtaiu. 
ed from bi-geveric croages, bat from which vo seedlings have been raised, 
the list ia somewhat more formidable, Some of the most remarkable - 
of thees were produced by Acauthophippium Cartisi x Chysis bractescens, 
Bletia byacinthina * Calanthe Maauca, Chysia aurea x Zygopetalum Bedeni, 
Odontoglosenm bictouense | x Zygopetalum matkillare, Zygopetalum 
Mackayi x Lycagte Skinned. Bnt onthe other hand we have obtained 
a large number of capsules of the normal ize and to all appearances 
externally perfect, not only from bi-goveric crosses, but alec from crosses 
between species of the same genus which contained uct a singlé seed, 
And, lastly, 1 may note that Zygopetalum Mackayi hag been crossed with 
eoveral gpecies of Oudontogloasum and avedlings raised from some of the 
croaaea, but everyone that bag yet flowered baa proved to be simply 
Zygopetalam Mackayi. 

The hybridisation of Orchids by the hands of the cultivator ia etill in its 
infancy ; we are but on the thresholl ; and now that muling among them 
haa becomes pastime of ahaorbing interest with amateurs, amongst whom 
apecial mention must be made of Sir Trevor Lawrenoe, Sir William Marriott, 
Sir Charles Strickland, Mr. Bowring, of Foreat Farm, Windsor, Mr. D, 0. 
Drewett, of Neweastle, and Mr. Goas, of Torquay, it would be rash, indeed, 
to attempt to predict what may be instore. But reviewing the sum fotal 
of results alrealy obtained, can wa, considering the ceaseless watching aud 
assiduous care seedling Orchida require before reaching the flowering stage, 
lock upon them with unmixed satisfaction ? How few of the beat of then 
besr favourable comparieon with the numberless lovely flowers borne by 
plunta that owe their origin to the unerring instinet of the lithia winged 
tribe that nnknowingly, and perhaps unconsciously, hava performed their 
allotted task for ages past, and proved by the perfaction of their work noe 
ittert an operatgr i8 Men, 
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THE CULTIVATION OF ORCHIDS.© 


The anbject of Orchid culture being almoat inexhaustible, I shal! only be 
able to touch briefly upon some of its phases, aud in doing se, whilat eudem- 
vouring to make some remarks acceptable to all Orchid growers, 
I slrali dizect them principally towards the amateur, A glance at what 
haa been written ou the subject many years ago proves that there may be 
rules laid down for the culture of any or al) of the Orchida, and thata good 
result once attained may always be aecured by following the sama lins of 
treatment, Whenaver I read a datailed account of the treatment given to 
an exceptionaily fine plait ty some grower of forty or Afty yeara ago, [ 
find that in our prac:ice of to-day we need not depart from it inthe least te 
eneture the same good results, which ought, however, to be attained by us 
with much Jew trooble than by those of the olden time, by reason of the 
much better accommodation which we now have, . 

Orchids, from the time of the earliest arrivala, have alwaye been appreciat- 
ed, and as early aa the year 1800, when the lovely Acridea odoratum and 
many other showy epecies were introduced, their habigs and culture seem 
to have been understood fairly wetl; but the bad construction of the houses 
aid their defective heating, by meaua of flues and other ooutritauces, 
militated eadip againat the culture of the amall growers and the varieties 
requiring cool trertment; and hence, while many continued the culture 
of the more robuet kinds, and attracted visitors from distant parta to see 
tham when in bloom, no general progress was made until the period batween 
1835 and 1850, which wss perhaps the richest iu importations of fiue hand- 
bpome Orchids, 

During that period the fine discoveries of Mesgra, Veitch 's collector 
(Lebh) with Aerides, Succolabium-, and Vandas; Grifiths with his Cymbi- 
diums and Dendrobes; Skinner, Barker, aud Hartweg, in Mexico, Guatemala, 
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and along the Andoa; and othet collectors, mkde quite a revival among 
the Orehid growers, and the result of new etietgy being put into the matter 
was that with some of the showier Orchids such perfection waa attained, 
that I fear we could not even now match agme of the speciineps mentioned 
aa being erbibited “at the Horticultutal Society's showa at the famed 
Chiswick Gardens, where In thosa days « good aollaction of Orehide waa 
to be found. Amongat the best exhibits for many oars Were those fram 
Mra: -Lawronde’a renowned vollection ‘at Baling Park, that home where 
our ‘worthy president, Sir Treyar Lawrence, first acquired that love for 
Orchida which he has tarned to aueh good acoognt in forming and keeping 
np, alwayain good condition, the best representative collection of Orchids 
which has aver heen got together. eas 

" Amang th= specimens exhibited in 1848-07 are enumerate: — Mrs 
Lawrenee, Baling Park, Aerides odoratum, with sixteen lending growthd 
amit between thirty and forty Adéwer-apikes ; Cattleya érigpa, with over 


twenty spikes ; Saceolabium premorsun, covered with blootn ; Epidoud’um 


bicornotnm, with mang splkes; Gncidinm ampliatum majue, with. ray 
apkes, forming ahead of golden flowars over 4 fat across! and Odortoglos- 
alm grande, quite worthy of being. « Jeadiug plaht in a oollectinn, “Mr. 
J.-H. Schroeder, of Statuford Green, is alao credited with Onlanthe veralrifolis 


with eighteen apikes, and many other fine plants, Mr. J. J. Blanity, with | 


Saccolabium guttatum, with eightéen flower-spikes, Mr. R. 8, Holford, 
of Weston Birt, with Aeridea odoratum, with twenty-seven to thirty 
epikes. Mr. Sigismund Rucker also produced apecimeps which it.ia pleasant 
to tom! about ; end among other thinga, Bir. Robert Hauburs, ic November 
3848, exhibited a robust. plant of the antumn-flowering Cattleya labiata, 
with four spikes, bearing sixteen flowers between them, and forming « 
specimen which any of our best sollectious would be glad to- Bite roon 
tone the present day, ; 

‘Of plante deseribetl a& béing Very Ane in different sinsay firty yoare ago, 
but which ars yét rare, and in some cases the specimens mentioned are 
not to ba matched, are Reyantbera goocines, in the gardens belonging to 
Mr. A, Palmer, at Chasm, with geven pinioies on a plant, each bearing 
from 130 to 110 Howers, and en equally good one of if in the possession 
of Mr. R. 8. Holford, on one of the panitiea of which ‘wore 117 of its 
ahowy scarlet flowers; good specimens are Also mentioned of the yallow 
Calanths curcujigoidea, from the Strpite of Alalacca : Angrecom bilobuat, 
with a dozen long flower-spikes ; the towecoclouced Eulophia guineefiaia ; 
aid ig the gardena of the Hortigultanel Sociaty, in 1847,,a,Lelia superbieus, 
with nite large ‘heads of bloom. 

Theee notea ahow that thd love for Orchids, which existed from the 
time the first planta came ‘ifito the cougtry, has steadily increased, and 
thyt their widelydifiuaed culture of the pregent day, far from beings 
modern fashion in flowers, is bat the roault of the eteady progress of that 
which alwaya existed, and always wild exist, azleng aa tlmt love for fowera 
which is one of the chief characteristics of the inhabitants of these isles 
ramaing, For those who-want novelty av well as beauty, too, there is as 
good a prospect still aa fer those who wish simply for the beautiful, for, 
if we turn tothe worké of Dr. Lindley, Profeasor Reichoubach, and other 
Writera on Orchid fora, we there Beg such a host of lovely things figured 
or described, but not yet Imported, ag to prove bewildering even to one 
like myself, who has made Orchids @ study from childhood. 80 far as I 
ain concerned, l uever could eee thet there was any difficulty in growing 
the greater purt of out handsomaat Orohide, Provided the oua who took 
them in band had a real liking for them, ania determination to usa bis 
own eyes and his best judgment for their benefit, En euch a case access 
followa duvariably, for Orebide, like tie domestic animals, soon find out 
when there ie one who ta fond of them abent them, aud they seam to be 
happy and to thriva and establish an underetanding with euch a goardian, 
indicating to him their wWante in many important matters aa plainly ag 
though they could speak. 

It is thia kind of onderstanding that should be aimed at, aa It goes 
B great way towards securing suagesd, as well ag giving pleasure to the 
pirat ; and it is the existence, or the want of thia kiud- of relation between 
the plants and their master, which makes all the difference between a 
gpod . growér and.a -bad one—between s healthy collection aud a shabby 


one, Ba sure that, except someone tikes au uufeigned and steady intereat. 


ja the plants, thoy will fot thitva ; but fone can be found to be witchful 
over their interests; and apply what knowledge he bah get froai what he 


gdes oF reads of In othet dolibationé, a good rheasuré of sioceda is gute; hence 


_gotné of oar smaller amateucs, by their diligence and reat liting tor thet 
“plants, often grow thingd ta perfeatlow witch have pudiled mare, kefentifle 


men. In growing & genetal collection of Orohidd, however, many stubborn 
subjects will be mot with, bat ab the bul doerd of the padt have given way, 
those of the present will fallow, n6 doubt, in the cand of all who éteadily 
persevere. Every poiut in Orabid culture ia of importance, one neglected 
item often causing failure in some direction or other, Let us giance at 
a few of the tnost iriportant matters, begioning with. | 


Tee OQeonip Housh e 


In thia particdfar wa oartitnly “have the Advantage over Ehodé of fo: mor 
years, in that we now have compact, well-ventilated, dud comfoitably-heat- 
ed atructuree ; but ‘these changes Were tot mada until the Orchid growers 
thetmnaeives tovk to designing théit own houses or advising with builders absut 
thein: and from that time a néw era in Orchid culture commenced. Tho 
riinning lights, which were ad foud of alipping down ih thé nigtit, were done 
away with ; the awingihg sashea on a level with the planta off the aide atages 
were doomed; aud nest little slidiug-traps at thé base Of the house and 
convenient top ventilatora were aubatituted, and many other sanitary | 
niatterta arranged, which Anyoné may ses to perfection fn itiat fine new 
Cattleya house, and thosd other réeotitiy bailt dtructares belonginig to Mr. 
William Lea, at Downside, Leutherlent,; Wherd ohé of dur largest, beat, 
aud beat-housed collection’ Will bé fonsd, tiatiy of the convetient arrdiige- 
ments in those houses balog of Me. Leva own detignind. At Baron’ 
Schroeder’a too, at The Dell, Egham, sotia of the best of our modera | 
improvements, cetubinifig asefulneas sud draamott, will be fouwhd ; sod aa . 
the plants contained in the honseg ara df thé best and rarest, a vist 46 
them is always a great pleasure to avy Groliid grower; = 

In former sitves it used te be Cousidered fupéritive ty bHild ‘the 
Orchid howres raniting east aud west, ahd miahy adhere -to that plan atill ; 
many alec consider that a lean te ot thres'qhatter sper facing north is 
beat for Olontogloseuma and edld hehes plaite For niy part, 1 ddunot ‘ 
says that houses of any othe? aspect aré fot ae gootl ab thea, ‘ptotided 
they be properly arranged in other réspecta. A horth hotiss it certainly 
very cool aud good for coldrhouse planta, amd pirticularly Magdevalliag 
in summer, but from the very conflicting, evidence I hava gathered jn 
differeut-parte of the country, [ should say that enyene hating houres 
which they wish to devote to Orabids need not be daterred by their facing 
this way or facing that, or -in buikiing ew ones, to Bred? iuconvenieuce 
themaelvea to make their houses run in any ‘particular direction, 

Tolerébly low span-roofed houses are the beat bo build fot most 
Orchids, aud in building thein, na two should be placed together sida by 
aide, but each should be built apart, iu order to allow of the bottom 
ventilation being effected by traps opening into the outer afr, Iu some 
cases where this kag been neglected, chambera from end to end, with 
openinga at iutervala, and other intricate contrivances, have been resorted 
to, but all tomo purpose, aa the houses have gone back to the atyle of 
those of very many soars ago, and are practically unventilated, ag we now 
‘underatand the word. It is to ‘the even balancing of the ventilation, by 
‘means of the bottorh veutilator opexing into -the outer air, and the top 
ones at the highest point ot the house, that we, in a graat measure, may 
attribute our much better cultura of Odontoglosaums, Masdevallins, 
Cattleyas, &c,, than the Orchid’ growers of former yoara displayed, Next 
in importance af.er the yeutilation comes 
| ‘- Tas Stieina. 

This; by common consetrt, seems fo be best when'an open woodwork 
étaging is raised over a gloge éne, coptnining cither water or shingle, which 
ia kept moist. Some, iudeed, grow Mosses ou this close staging and Fern 
underneath them ; but although such an arrangement is perhapa beneficial 
whiliat the Ferns keep olean, they are so liable to thrips and othér inaacta, 
that they are better kept out of the Orchid houses, in my opinion. The 
open woodwork ataging Is certainly very good above the clove and moisture. 
allpplying one, and great need of it might be sean formerly in the presence 
of large numbers of inverted flower-pots for raising the plante, 
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4s a farther means of giving moisture and storing rain water, which 
alone shouid be used wherever it can be obtained for watering Orchids, 
too much apace cannot be devoted to open rain water tanks onder the 
stages, Plants watered with rain-water alone have « great advantage over 
thors watered with water from any other eource, and Mr. Bateman records 
hia opinion that they are not attacked by those amall anaile which are ao 
troutlesome where they abound. From my own observation I can say that 
I believe there ie good foundation for the statemeut. 


Warestna Oncirpa, 


The watering of Orchide ia a matter on which much depends. It i+ now 
pretty generally waoderstood that all evergreen Orchids, sithar terrestrial or 
epiphytal, require plenty of water whan growing freely, and lesa when not 
growing ; that those which lose their leaves, auch as some Deudrobes, 
invariably require # period of rest, daring which water is entirely withheld 
and a lower temperature given, and that Odoutoglossums, Maadevalliaa, 
aud the other cold-honse things want water summer and winter, '-ut I find 
the reating or drying-off system ia often overdone, and planta injured 
accordingly, and that in some collections the plants would be much better 
if watered all the year round than dried as they are to such an extent that 
they cannot recover in the growiug Beason what they logs in the so 
called resting period. : 

My own opinion ie that any drying-off which causes shrivelling ia wrong’ 
aud that Cattleyas, Lelias, aod similar plants, if properly potted, do best 
kept moist, even when not growiug actively, but care must be taken to 
sos that they are notin bad peat, Asa role, it would be much better for 
the planta we often seein amail collections if they had one-half the quantity 
of potting meterial about them and twice the quantity of water they get 
given them. Byrisging a house of Orchids should never be dote, snd the 
syringing should be ouly used for moisteuing the etaging and back walls, 
of doing avy other work on whioh it can be certainly employed without 
harm. When used on the plants the operator cannot tell what he ja doi 1 
aud in the bauds of a thonghtleas person the syringe ia the most miachiey- 
ous instrument ever introduced. There can be uo rule for its use among 
Orchida as a means for distributing water, aud certainly no benefit that can 


be set againat the Joss of young growths and decayed flowertypikes which 


monet follow an ludiscriminate uve of it. 
(To be continued.) 
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methods for their destruction, given in Quin’s Garden 

GON TENTS. Receipts, will undoubtedly prove of service to those 

of our readers who are troubled with this nuisance. 

For his size, there is, perhaps, no animal so savage and 

: Article :— Original Article :— voracious as the common Norway rat ; and, if allowed to 
seceealae " ee. become numerous, the damage done both to garden and 
ee keane Hybrid Perpotuals—Typleal Roses, farm produce is immense, -These vermin, often very 
a ei Asperagie destructive to ripe fruit, are especially good judges of 
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ITS ARRANGEMENT AND MANAGEMENT. 


XIII. 
GARDEN ENEMIES.—(coniinued.) 





Rats anp Mice. , 


The ravages of animal pests in the Garden are less to be 
dreaded than those of the majority of insects, and for this 
reason, that we can generally see the results of their depre- 
dations at once, and take measures accordingly ; but with 
insects the case is entirely different, very frequently they 
will have caused damage beyond the possibility of repara- 
tion before we discover their presence at all. Rats are 
undoubtedly the most destructive of all animal pests in a 
garden, and as soon aa they make their appearance, must 
be ruthlessly exterminated, that is, if we wish to preserve 
not only our fruit crops, but also many species of bulbous 
plants and shrubs. some parts of India, especially in 
the Madras Presidency, and also in Ceylon, the Rat 
nuisance has assumed alarming proportions, so much so 
that in some districts it is computed that from one-fourth 
to a half of the cocoanut crop is destroyed by them. 
This becomes a serious question when we take inte 
consideration the fact that this fruit forms one of the 
chief items in the domestic economy of the natives of 
those provinces, The following exhaustive list of 


Grapes, and, either from their acnte sense of smell or from 


the possession Gf some wonderfnl instinct, they always 


attack the best-flavoured fruit first. If choice hothonse 
fruit be not obtainable, they will be contert with Goose- 
berries, Nectarines, Plums, or even Morello Cherries, but 
in all cases they are sure to help themselves tothe best 
of both fruit and vegetable. Many different plans have 
been suggested and described for’ their destruction both 
inthe way of traps and poisons; but in dealing with 

oisons some experience in their manipulation is necessary 
in order to be successful. Where rats are not numerous 
they may be got rid of by carefully stopping all holes 
in buildings with cement, trapping orsnaring them in their 
runs, and afterwards filling up their holes in the banks 
or hedges with broken glass or some other obstructive 
material. Rat-holes can also be plugged with tow, hay, 
or some similar substance soaked in gas-tar, for though. 
a rat may break ouf of a tarred hole, he will never 
enter it again. The methods of spel peed rats, all more 
or less trustworthy, are simply endless. From a large 
number we select the following, which will be found 
the most efficacious :-— 


Arsenic.—Oatmeal or wheaten flour, 3 Ib. ; powdered 
indigo, 4 0z. ; finely powdered white arsenic, 4 oz. ; oil 
of Aniseed, 4 drachm. Mix, and add of melted beef suet 
or mutton tallow 2$ lb., and work the whole up into a 
paste. This receipt is used by the French Government, 


—Oatmeal or wheaten flour, 1 lb. ; moist sugar, 4 Ib.; 
white arsenic and rotten cheese, of each 1 02.; rat. scent, a 
few drops. 


Carbonate of Baryta.—Sutyar and oatmeal, or wheaten 
flour, of each 6 02. ; carbonate of baryta,4]b ; oil of 
Aniseed enough to make the.mixture smell pretty strong. 


Nux Vomico.—Oatmeal or flour, 1 Ib. ; nux vomica in 
very fine powder, 1 oz. ; rat scent, 5 or 6 drops. 


Lartar Bmetic,—Tartar emetic, } part ; oatmeal or flour, 
4 parts; beef or mutton suet enough to make all into a 
paste ; rat scent enough to give it a strong odour. 


Traps.—The use of traps as a remedy for rats and mice 
18 greatly to be preferred to poison, Wherever children 
or domestic animals are about, the use of poisons should 
be strictly forbidden. Besides this, rats when poisoned 
frequently die behind the wainscoting, and the house be- 





‘comes filled with a stench that is generally Iaid to the 


account of the sewers, In setting traps for rats, it is as 
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well to render'the bait especially attractive to them by 


using one or other of the following rat scents: —Powdered 
assateekida, 8 grains; oil of rhodium, 2 drachms; oil ef Ani- 
seed, 1 drachm; oil of Lavender, $ drachm. Mix by shak- 
ing up well.—-Oil of Aniseed, 4 oz. ; tincture of assafcetida, 
4 oz.—Oil of Aniseed, } oz.; aquafortis, 2 or 3 drops; 
Musk, 1 grain. Work up the Musk and some of the 
oil with the end of a knife, and mix it with the whole 
before adding the aquafortis.—Traps should be always 
baited with some strong-smelling bait; cheese, for ins- 
tance, should be well frizzled, and bacon and similar 
substances should be well fried before being used. 


Fill a barrel half-full of water and sprinkle a layer 
of powdered Cork on its surface, and over this sift a layer 
of flour or oatmeal. Place a chatr and a box or two in 
the neighbourhood, whereby the rat willbe enabled to 
gain the edge of the barrel, He sees nothing but the 
meal ; he has no innate ideas which teach him to beware 
ofthe treacherous foundation on which that tempting 





surface reste. He sniffs, he leaps, and goes gently down } 


through meal and Cork to his watery grave. Lf any of 

his. friends see him disappear from the edye of the barrel 

they hasten after him to get their share of the probable 

— and are in their turn taken in by hospitable 
eath, 


——One of the best modea of catching rats alive ia by 
means of the common oblong trap with square ends, made 
solely of wire ; one end to open upwards, when set by a 
fastener from the top communicating with theinside. This 
shuta with a spring when freed from the catch by the rat 
touching the hook or a platform of wire inside to which 
the bait is tied. This trap may be used for catching 
several rats ata time. In addition to a piece.of bacon or 
cheese tied to the inner platform, place the trap ona 
wooden tray or board (about 4 in. wider than the trap all 
round), with slips of wood 4 in. high along three sides, 
leaving one end open for the door of the trap; on this 
place sufficient meal to bed the bottom of the trap so that 
the rates can walk through it without feeling the wire, 
which scares them, This additional bait induces many 
to enter at, one time, and frequently five or six are inside 
before the catch is accidentally freed by one of them, when 
all are caught.. 


Take a large plant pot, say 3 ft. in diameter at top 
and 3 ft, deep ; sink 16 into the ground till even with the 
surface, and place about 1 ft. of water in it. Then take a 
deal board 3 ft. long, 6 in, wide, and # in. thick ; saw off 
1 ft. of it, which must be smoothly planed and re-fastened 
in its place with twa easy-working brass hinges; then 
fasten a weak steel spring on to the longer part of the 
board and reaching over the saw-cut on to the shorter 
part, so that by holding the board out horizontally, the 
‘spring will just hold this shorter part of the board ona 
level with the rest. The spring must, however, be only 
atrong enough todo this and a very littlemore. This trap- 
fall is then placed half-way over the pot of water, and a 
large stone is placed onthe other end to hold it firm. 
‘he drop is then well greased on the planed side, and some 
strong-scented bait is nailed on to the extreme end. The 
rat will walk on to the drop, which will not yield till he is 
fairly on ; One step more, and down he goes toto the water, 
the drop returning into position for another customer. It 





is better to put something in the water, quicklime for ing- - 


tance, which will kill the rats speedily. 
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Cover a common barrel with stiff, stout paper, 
tying the edge round the barrel; place a board so that the 
rats way have easy; acceag to the-top; sprinkle cheese- 
parings. or other food for the rats on the paper for several 
days, until they begin to believe they have a right to their 
daily rations frem this source; then place in the bottom 





of the barrel a piece of stone, brick, or clinker, about 6 in.’ 


or 7 in, high, filling with water until only enough of it 


‘projects above the water for one rat to lodge upon. 


Now replace the paper; first cutting a cross in the middle, 
and the first rat that comes on top of the barrel goes 
through toto the water, and climbs on the stone. The paper 
flies back to its place, and the second rat follows the first, 
Then begins a fight for the. possession of the dry place on 
the stone, the noise of which attracts the rest, who tempt 
the same fate—result being that in the-morning one rat, 
the strongest of the. number, ia. faund alive, in. solitary 


possession of the island, all the others being killed or 


drowned 


Various. Amongst miscellaneous remedies the following 
may be tried :—Buy three or four ferrete and, turn then 
loose on your premises in different places. . 


Find out the water they frequent; if a pond (which 





in many places is the sole surface water, the common 


supply coming from pumps,) bar all approach but one, and 
set up traps in it. | 


Flag round the outsides of your stables and out- 





houses. 

Let slates into all the angles of your walls; these 

angles are rat ladders; with slates set in them rats can get 

down but never can get up again.. 
——-Have all your ricks on rat-proof rick stands. 


Put eheet iron on the base of all your outside and 
granary doors. 

Most outhouses have one or two passages gnawed 
by rats for thetr free exit and entrance. 


Ina wall garden a stoat might be encouraged, 
which would rid you of mide, rats, and many small birds. 


If fruit trees be approached from below put weeds 
along the base of the wall, and pour on them gas tar. 


Mice, in their small way, are im some places nearly as 
destructive as rats. ‘The large bull-headed Grass mouse 
eats its way, nibbling innumerableroads and runs. in every 
direction, through old pasture and meadow Grass. Its 
most destructive form of depredation is that of nibbling 
the bark off young plantation trees, coppice- wood, hedge- 
rows, &c., sometimes.destroying many acres, Many fine 

















healthy plantations and Holly hedges have been entirely 


destroyed by these mischievous vermin. The depredations 
of the field or garden mouse are. Gnly. too well wi to 
farmers and gardeners, through their activity in.digging 
up whole rows of Pea, Bean, Radish, and other seeds, by 
their stealing all the best Filberts, the Walnuts, Beech-nuts, 
Acorns, common Laurel-berries, Portugal Laurel-berries, 


‘the hard kernels of Holly-berries, Thorn-hermies, and a host 


of other berries and seeds, and hoarding the same for 


winter sture. They will get into Cucumber frames, pits, 


or houses, dig up newly-gown seed of both Cugymbers.and 
Melons, and what is stiil worse find their way in when the 
plants are in full vigour and bearing fruit, and make sad 
havoc ; and ta crown all, they will gnaw-ting planta in full 
bearing right through near their roots, killing and destroy- 
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ing the whole at once, and they will act in the same way 
with various other kinds of plants, both indoors and out. 
They are special enemies of the Yellow Crocus ; they will 
attack Crocuses the very first night after they are planted, 
and not only that, but they will continue to feast on them, 
old and young, as long as they are in the ground, whether 
in bloom or not; they only eat the bulbs and leave the 
Grass or foliage, but if the bull-headed Grass mouse should 
make his appearance after the Crocuses have thrown up 
their young Grass above ground, he will eraze on even that 
at that early season. They are also great enemies of young 
Carnations, which they devour greedily. As a rulemice visit 
gardens and seed-hougesin larger numbers than rats ; they 
are also more difficult to trap, being more cunning, besides 
their hunting grounds are Hetributed over a much larger 
area, their most mischievous work being confined to the 
open air. In the majority of cases, therefore, the only hope 
is in poison, the great question being which is the safest 
and least expensive mode of administering it. 


Aloes.—This drug 1s of great use for keeping mice from 
eating newly-sown Peas, Dissolve 2 oz. of the best Bar- 
badoes Aloes in 1 gallon of water, and soak the Peas in it 
twenty-four hours before sowing. The solution hes no 
mischievous effect on the Peas. Gentian root may be 
substituted for the Aloes where the latter cannot be 
procured. 

Ashes.—Govering the Peas over with a dressing of coal 
ashes is also recommended. After the Peas have been 
sown, and the surface levelled, cover up the rows with a 


- layer of ashes about 2 in. thick. Mr. E. Hobday states 


that he never knew this plan to fail. He supposes that 
the ashes act by concealing the scent of the Peas, 

Camphor,—Where valuable seeds are kept in drawers 
or boxes, they may be effectually preserved from the 
depredations of mice by mixing a few pieces of camphor 
with the seeds. The camphor must be renewed occasion- 
ally, as it evaporates when exposed to the air. 

Paraffin Oul.—If Peas be mixed with paraffin oil, in the 
proportion of a quart to a tablespoonful, and sown wet, 
no mice will touch them. Petroleum and turpentine are 
equally effectual. 

Plaster of Paris.—Qne of the cheapest and most easily 
obtained poisons for mice is Plaster of Paris and Wheaten 
flour. Mix one part of plaster and three of flour, and be 
sure the mixing is complete. As damp soon destroys 
the efficacy of this mixture, choose dry weather to put 
the mixture down, and, having placed it in convenient 
spots, turn over it a large empty flower-pot, or a slate to 
protect it from the weather. Asit will rapidly absorb 
moisture, the mixture must be prepared again and again, 
in order that the mice may have it fresh and dry. The 
carbonate of baryta mixture, recommended for rats, has the 
merit of keeping best, but is much dearer.. 

Red Lead.—M. Gloede, in the “ Revue Horticole,” re- 
commends the following as a most effectual protection for 
newly sown Peas :—“ Twenty-four hours before sowing I 
steep my Peas in water. J then powder them over with 
red lead, rolling them about in it so that it may adhere to 
and cover the entire surface, After this I plant ‘them in 
the ordinary way, and for ten years, during which I have 
followed this plan, my Peas have never been attacked by 
mice.” . 

ftestn,— Peas, soaked in salad oil, and then rolled in 
resin, are thereby effectually preserved from the depreda- 
tions of mice and birds, 


Traps.—A very successful trap for destroying mice has 
been found to be the following :—Bury a rather deep 
earthenware basin in the earth till it is slightly above the 
surface, half fill it with water and plaster the rim inside 
with lard ; the mice in their efforts to reach the lard over- 
balance themselves, and after a short swim perish. 
Another simple and efficient trap is made in the following 
manner :—Tuke a tolerably tight barrel, bore a hole near 
the bottom as an entrance ; throw-into it an armful of ears 
of corn and a handful of racs or waste paper to make a 
nest, cover jt so that the mice may be kept in the dark, 
and let it stand quietly a few daysto give them time to 
colonise, then plug up the entrance ; dash in a few gallons 
of water, clean it out thoroughly, and set your trap again, 
Mice are also easily trapped with Peas first soaked and 
grown from }in.to 4in., and then threaded, two being 
allotted to each trap, left 1 in. apart on the thread so as 
to afford room for the mice to put their mouths to it and 
bite asunder the thread ; this is cut in lengths of 10 in., a 
knot being tied at each end and pulled into two slit 
sticks, which are run into the ground to hold up the Peas. 
Currant shoots or Raspberry canes cut into 1-ft. lengths. 
may be used for this purpose placed conveniently for the 
mouse to get atand nibblethe thread asunder. On this 
rests one end’ofa brick, the other being ‘on the ground, 
and when the thread is gnawed in two the brick falls on 
the mouse and kills it. A slate should be laid on the 
ground for the brick to fall on, and the bait need not be 
higher than about 2}in, from the ground. Hundreds of 
such traps may be set inthe course ofa day. They are 
the most simple, inexpensive, and surest mouse-catchers 
ever invented. . 
The old figure of 4 trap, the spring trap, anda 
dozen besides, are too well known to need description. 

Any of the rat poisons mentioned above are equally 
killing in the case of mice. One of the best baits for mouse- 
traps is made of equal parts of cheese, oatmeal, lard, or fat, 
and chopped tow. Mix these up together into a paste, so 
that iS can be spread on the end of a stick without string. 
If held for a time before the fire,s0 much the better, as it 
sets fast when cold. This bait can be carried in the pocket 
when the trapper takes his rounds. One bait will last 
sometimes for twenty mice. : 

All natural correctives, such as owls, hawks, ferrets, 
stoats, &c., should berather encouraged. ‘hose who 
nail up owls and other mice-eating “vermin” on barn doors 
should think of the plague of mice, which is as surely 
coming to England as the gamekeeper 1s eradicating spar- 
rows, hawks, ravens, jays, magpies, &c. Owls prey unceas- 
ingly on mice by night and kestrels by day ; these invalu- 
able birds to both gardener and farmer should, thereiore, be 
encouraged for this purpose, for without them crops in some 
places would be devoured by mice. Cats are not of much 
use to clear a country ; they do not catch the mice quick 
enough. The time to commence war on these destructive 
rodents is in Marchor April, when they begim to breed. 
There are several receipts for the destruction of rats and 
mice which owe their efficacy to strychnine; but we prefer 
to allow this article to be so far incomplete to advising 
our readers to use this fearful poison. 





$10 


— 12 a as a. 


Gditorral Hotes. 





A HANDFCL of fresh chloride of lime sprinkled in rat-holes wiil 
keep the rate away for mouthe. 





Lemons can be preserved by varnishing them with a solution of 
shellac in alcohol. The skin of shellac formed is easily removed 
by rubbing the fruit in the bands. 


ae 


It ia said that about 15,000 bunches of Violeta ara sold 
every day in Paris, Their sale amounts to 500,000 france a year. 
They are notin so much favour now as they were during the 
Empire, for the Violet is looked upon as au emblem of the Bona- 
partes. Grent numbera of persons live by its sale and its culture 
in the sandy fields to the south of Paris. 





- "Taw artichoke, like the asparagus, is naturally a maritime plant} 
or at jeast one which thrives beat on soils where there is a mixture 
of saline or alkaline matter. In the time of John Evelyn, 1699, 
the island of Jersey was famons for its artichokes, on account of 
the seaweed used in manuting the land; and it is seid that in the 
. present day this vegetable is, from the same cause, successfully 
cultivated in the Orkney Islands, 





To Paint Ferns —Ferns may be printed thus :—Soak writing- 
paper in common salt and water; then dry and float for a few 
seconds on a weak solution of nitrate of silver ; dry again ; place 
the fern on the paper and press firm with a piece of glass, and 
expose to the sun till the uncovered part of the paper is dark 
brown or black ; then remove the fern and soak the paperin a 
strong solution of bypesulphite of sodium for fifteen minutes; 
wash well, soak in water for ten or twelve hours, often changing 
the water, and dry. There will then be a photograph in white on 
a brown ground. : 





Barra For Insects.—M. Carriére, of the Jardin deg Plantes, 
reports on baits for insects that “beer and water” caught eight 
hundred and Gfty flies aul other winged creatures—“ pure beer’ 
six hundred acd thirty-one. “ Crushed pears,” “weak wine,’ and 
‘“nura wine” came next in the order given, sod “pure honey” at 
the bottom of the list, with only seventeen victims, This would 
seem to disprove the literal truth of the old saying—correct as it 
ig in its moral—that “we may catch more flies with a spoonful of 
honey than with a gallon of vinegar.” Nodoubt however the “loud” 
odour of the beer, which was in a highly fermented state, had a 
great deal todo with attracting the insects, 


THe Unitep Srates.—The following statistics are given by the 
Philadelphia Trade Journal:—Brother Jonathan commenced 
business in 1776, with thirtean states and 815,615 square miles of 
territory, which were occupied by about 3,000,000 of civilised 
human beings. He now has a family of 43,000,000, who occupy 
thirty-seven states and nine térritories, which embrace over 3,000, 
000 of aqnare miles. He has 73,000 miles of railroads—more 
than sufficient to reach twice and a-half round the globe. The 
value of his agricultural production is 2,500,000,000 dols., and his 
gold and silver mines can produce 100,000,000 dols. a year. He 
has more than 1,000 cotton factories, 580 daily newspapers, 4,300 
weekly, and 625 monthly publications, 





Emscems oF Love.—Rosea ara admittedly tha emblem of love. 
An old traditiou says that a rose gathered upon Midsummer Eve, 
and kept in aclean sheet of paper until Christmas Day, will be 
fresh enough for a maiden to wear iu her bosom when he who is 
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to be her husband will come and take it out. In Thuringia the 
rose holde a similar position .aa love-charm;ainaid who haw 
several lovers will name a rose-leaf after each, and then seatter 
them upon the water, tbat which sinks the last representiug her 
future husband. In some parts of Germany it is customary to 
throw roge-leaves upon a coal-fire, ag a means of insuring good luck. 
In Germany, aa well as in France and Italy, it is believed that if 
eee of oue's blood be buried under a rose-tree it will insure rosy 
cheeka, 


Prorection oF Seens—The Agricultural Economist, in an 
article ot the damage done to seeds by birds, says that the best 
means that can be adopted to keep off the winged robbers is to 
dredge tho seeds with red lead before sowing. The plan recommen- 
ded is to place the seed in shallow pans, sprinkle it with water, 
and then with the hand or by means of a dredge-box dust over the 
red lead. The lead, of course, is poison, and it is said that birds 
recognise it ap such and give it s wide berth, never touching any- 
thing adulterated with it or even lying near it. It bas been tried 
several years, and each year is said to have confirmed the efficacy 
of this simple protection, which, it is affirmed, does not in any 
degree interfere with the germination of the seed, or with the bealth 
and vigour of the plant raised from it. 


PAPER FROM ASPARAGUS.— Those who are fond of making expe- 
riments, says tha (Globe, may, if they wish to make a fortnne in 
a novel way, start a company for utilizing the ends of Asparagus. 
The world has yet to learn that these despised bundles of wiite 
stalk, from which the tips have been bitten, are good for something 
else besides being thrown to cats and pigs, or cast inte the dust 
leap, A man of acience, writing tothe Patrie, explains what 
is the principal use to which they may ba put. They may be made - 
tnto paper, and that not ordinary brown paper, or even foolscap, 
but letter paper of the finest description. It appears that in a few 
favoured places there are manufactories where the Asparagus ends 
are used in’this way, 80 that the onl? coarse which would seem 
likely to promise success would be that of starting some such thing 
as an Asparagus End Company (Limited). 





Frorr-Cutturg.—As an illustration of German frutt-culture as 
a profitable industry, and also as furnishing an illuatration of the 
beneficial results that arise from small proprietorahips, the little 
village of Werder, near Potsdam, iu Germany, celebrated for the 
quality of its fruit, is, says the American Cultivator, a striking 
example. The population of this parish is only about 3,000 and 
its area is 2,300 acres, whereof 975 acres are devoted to fruit- 
cultura. The natural aoil in most places is very poor, and has been 
brought to its present fertile condition only by the indotaitable 
tlirift and perseverance of its owners, These 975 acrea are distri- 
buted among soine 550 owners, so that each cultivator has, on an. 
average, about 1} acre of land. The total value of the fruit-crops 
of Werder varies, of course, according tothe season. In 1875 
something like 2,500,000 gallous of fruit were marketed at Berliu. 





Tue INFLUENCE or TREES ON Hatta —The value of trees 
from 4 sanitary point of view in large and overcrowded cities can 
scarcely be over-eatimated. Apart from the sense of relief and 
coolness which they impart, their value as purifiers of the atmos- 
pleve is almost tncredible, It has been calcujated that a good-sized 
elm, plane, or Itme-tree, will produce seven million leaves, having | 
a united area of two hundred thousand square feet. The influence 
of such a large aurface in the absorption of deleterious gases and 
ihe exhalation of oxygen, must therefore be of immense bene- 
fit in overcrowded and unhealthy distriets. In all large cities 
there exists a great number of waste spots in which one of 
more trees could be planted to advantage iu every way. In this 
respect, at ail events, they manage things better in France, aud 
indeed in most Continental cities, whera the Boulevards are kept 
cool in summer and warm in winter, owing to the influence which 
trees lave in modifying temperature ; in addition, they tend by 
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ahaorption to purify the sofl-below: ag well as the atmosphere 
above them a ee 





Russtam Mops or Forcine Asparagusi-~This; according to a 
writer in the“ Aimanack du Jardinier,” is ver} succesefally done 
ad follows »>—Towards tlie close of September well-established. 
Asparagus beds are covered with well-rotted manuve or leaf moult 
14 inches deep, the mould extending 14 feet beyond the eye of 
the bed. .Whea the moment for beyzianing to force arrives—Octo- 


ber, Novenrher, : Decetnber, or later atill—a layer of fresh manure, . 


ready to ferment, 28 or 30 inches thick, is spread over the entire 
Rurface of the first atratum, and the whole covered with matting. 
VYhree weeks afterwards the growers cut fina Asparagua from 6 to 
8 inehas long. To pet-at the Asparages, the beds are uneovered over 
Fungthe aufigient tosupply the quantity required, “When. the crt- 
Tug ia-taken,, the plants are covered ngaty exactly as ip the first in- 
Stace 5; uamety, with 14 inches of epeit masnra or leaf mould, 
sid. an upper txyer of fermenting material some 380 ‘inches tick. 
Asparagus grown in this way is said to be excellent and eatable 
throughout ite whalelength, Sul quantities are gathered that 
it is exported form Moseww, where it mw growu ax above described, 
to ail parte of tha Ruesian Empire: ~ : 

*. To Parsaare Deearina Thend,-—These who may be anslows to 
preserve old ar? decaying treed amy he ofad! to try the following: 
method which is recommended by the Gardeners’ Chrontele, in pre- 
ference to plugging Hem with domrets. However much care may 
he bestowed upon it, it is impossible: tomake.cement adhere toa 


living tree, and before long tha water percolating along the. 


bark, will find its way slowly but effectually into the holg and 
pursue ita work., The quly effective way.of curing sucha disease 
js to make a plog of oak or other hard wood, smear it with tar 
and hammer i tight into the hole cuitil its outer aurface is on the 


same level as tha hola. If there is any recuperative power left in . 


the, trde, the bark will soon grow aver the plug, and the wound 
ba. perfectly healed, which will never happen with the concrete 
procass.” ‘The piug ia not, however, in our opinion, always, neces- 
gary, as.Achérry-trea much injured by wood-horing worma has 
been successfully cured by carefully stripping open the injured place 
and cutting away all the damaged wood, and then thoroughly 


driving in warm gas-tar with a.stiff brush, using the latter aaa 


hoase-painter dues hia brush when painting very rough surfaces, 





Iw PaLastine—The better acquainted I become: with the 
country exst of the Jordan, tha more I am amazed at its fer- 
tility. and natuml resources. The scenery evervwhere among 
the: Gilead bills ia picturesque and heantiful, The forests and 
cultivated fields, the green valleys. and grassy slopes, remind 
one of the park scenery of Hugland, The hills in many parts 
ara well wooded; but besides this there aré alaa dense forests 
of large fine eld trees, such aa are not elsewhere sean in thia 

eeled and pnverty-stricken land.. The upper portion, of Wary 
Wabis is oslled “el Akhdar,” £..¢ the green, and its gardens. 
and: orchards, as well as ita fields of Grags, combine to.render 
it acharming phice. Bot Wady Ajlum surpasses the ¥ahis in rea- 
pect to cultivation and beauty, because if is larger, and the foun. 
tains which feed its copious stream are ata mach higher level in 
the mountains. Aitu Jenmeh is near the head of this Wady, and 
the fountains and atreama flowing among the olive trees and wal!- 
mitt groves there make this one of the most delightful yallevs in 
Syria. There are three other flourishing villages, Ajlan, Anjara, 
aod Keferenji, ali except the latter in the immediate neighbour- 
hood of Ain Jonmeh; 4nd the-valley qt the-point-s fill of ancien t 
ring, which extend clear up to Kallet er Rabad itself, showing 
that thir locality haa been’ occupied by towns or cities from re- 
mote timés.. At one place on this Wady I aw an ‘orchard of ui- 
veunl exteirt, in. which there ware-at least eight kinds of fruit trees 
—the Fig, Qlive, Apricet, Quince, Plum, Lemon, Apple, and the 
Pomegranate growing aide by aide The valley is full of mills, 
flour-tiills, of which |: counted about twenty,, but not all of them 
were in working order j and not only. on-this, but on many other 
ftreame ag well, the: oumber of ruined mills surprises one, For. 
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| jnstanos, on the ine of the Zerka, or Jabbek, I counted between, 
| twerity ard thirty:reined flour-millé bésides & very few that were 
{10 operation,’ I learn that in some cases the locality chosen fon 


asite is bot» good one, and. the investment proves a failure, 
aud in the more dangetous sectiods, as has doubtless beer the case 
oo the Zerka, the peaple have-baen either driven away or murder- 
ed, consequently the place: dud the business: have. beou abandoned. 
—~ Athencum er oes < 
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We would dinw cnr readers’ attaotion to the fact tant the present 
number completes thd first yearly volume of this joarnal; with 
our next issue we slidll. pablish a comprehendive index of the 
contents of thd same, Subsoriliera desiroua of procuring’ any of. 
the back numbers to. complete their sets should niake early sppli- 
cxtion for them, as the quantity avadable of some issued 19 ex-' 
tremely limited, Govare for binding 'tha yearly volume okay also be 
obtained, full pacticularg regarding whieh’ will be foudd in éan 
advertising columus. . | ss os ee 





Grtginal Articles. 
7 EE ROSES a 
 ‘Wyparp Pearervars—Trtivat Rosws (continued) : 


Vicrorn VsRDIER TYPE. oa 


The head of ‘this.family origiiated with Lachartae of Lyons, and! 
wags sent ont by. bim in 1852. Tt fs doubtleds’ of the La Heine’ 
type, crossed with some monthly rosé, probably a Bourbon, The 
descendants. ara. véry: numerous, aud, in spite’ of their rather tender 
chabits, form a ‘valdable group, bsing/the tost free flowering of 
them all; had they but fragrance they’ woul bé untivatled:; bat, 
alas} they ace devoid of scent, dod cannot therefore rank as high’ 
aa.the others.’ Mite teathéra’ dlane’ dod not constitete fine birds, 
and surely fragtance ia to the Rose What song is to the bird. The: 
shoots aré of moddrate growth, stout, npright, nearly strooth, of a 
‘reddish green’ with an oceasiount reddish thorn; the foliage is very’ 
latgé aud Of a deép lustrods green, véery attractive. The flowera 
are large, well built up; generally shades of rose and pink prevail: 

‘It is the best-adapted for forcing in ,winter of, all thd families, 
The feading varieties grown Are—Andre Dufand, Capitaine 
Christy, Rosy Morn, Chales Verdier, Countess of Oxford, Etienne! 
Levet, Hippolyte Jamain, Julius Pinger, Madame George Schwartz, 
Madame Deverts, Madame Hugene Chambeyran, Madame Louise 
Donadme, Madame Mazimé dela Rothetdrie, Mademoiselle Euganis 
Verdier, Marie Cointet,. Marie Fingen, Mca. Baker, Oxonian, Presi~. 
dent Thiers, Pride of Waltham and Souvenir de President Porolier «. 


. La Raine Tree. 


Ta 1944 Laffay introduced what he loyally named “ Roge of tha’ 
Queen” (Rose de ia Reine)... This variety bore royal sway. for: 
many yeara; it wot only atill sella well, and is te be considered a. 
very useful rose, but it should also have our esteem as being the. 
parent of @ most wieful family. . — 

‘fla wood ia light’ green, furvished with occasional thorns, of: 
strong growth: foliage pale graen aud crimpled. Flowers various 
shades of rose, generally of semi-globular form, large, somewliat: 
fragrant, frae m the antumn, aisits handy. enduring otore cold than: 
any ‘of the other families, except Barouns Prevost. The leading 
sorts are Anna de Deisbach, Antoine Monton, Aucuste Mie, Bolle 
Normands, Frangois Michelon, Gloire de Vitry, Louis de Peyron- 
uy Leoolia, Madame Alice Dureauw, Madame Nuacharry, Pant Neroa, 
Retae du Midi, La Ville de St. Denis, Elizabeth Vigneron. 


GENERAL JACQUEMINOT TYPE, 


In 1832 the head of what is now considered the most valuable . 
type made his how to an admiring world; clad ia rich apparel and 
marshalled wader his generalehip is the army of dark crimson livery, 
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rosea which so excite and please our senses by their charma and 
fovoliness. _ This family probably originated from the old Hybrid 
China Gloire de Rosomanes; they are moderately hardy, but leas a0 
than those of the Baronne Prevost, La Reine and Jules Margottin 
types. The flowers are invariably shades of red and crimson, gan- 
erally highly perfumed, freely produced in tha apring but varying 
greatly as to their autumnal bloom. Aaa family they ara much 
more shy in the autumn than any of the others. The shoots are 
of vigorous growth, not very thick, generally upright, with quite 
numerous light green spines ; the foliage bandaome, rather pointed. 
It ia now the most humerous of the families, popular taste leaning 
more towards crimson than to light eolored roses. The leading 
varieties are Alfred Calomb, Andre Leroy, Anna Alexieff, Baauty 
of Waltham, Camille Bernardin, Oriflamme de St. Lonis, Chartes 
Lefevre, Duke of Edinburgh, Empress of India, Francois Foutaina, 
Gloire de Santhenay, Marie Baeman, Marie Rady, Marechal 
Vaillant, Maurice Bernardin, Pierre Notting, Prigoce Camille de 
Rohau, Prince de Poreia, Prince Arthur, Senateur Vaiase, 
Trinmphe de Amiens, Triumphe des Beaux Aris, Triumphe da 
Rosomanes, Xavier Olibo, Sub-divistons of this type oceur which 
may be classed as follows ; Charles Lefevre family with light red- 
dish-green wood and foliage, and occasional pale red thorns; the 
flawera are more wavy in outline than in the other families; the 
growth is somewhat less vigorous, the wood more smooth, Dr. 
Andry, Glory of Cheshunt, Harrison Weir, Horace Levat, Lord 
Macaulay, Madame Aona de Bresabrassoff, Marguerite Braasac, 
Mrs, Harry Turner, Paul Jamain and W. Wilson Saunders are 
the leading kinda, A second division of this type would be the 
Duke of Edinbargh family with long growing light green wood, 
and a few amall light green spines. Fiowers are thinner in petal 
than the others, rather smaller, bura much more quickly in the 
gun, and are not constant inautumn. It iga very beautiful fami- 
ly when grown in a moist, cool climate, but there are faw of the 
members fhat will do well under our hot sun. The varieties best 
known, mostly of recent origin, are: Brightness of Cheshunt, Dr. 
Hookér, Duke of Connaught, Duke of Teck, Robert Marnock, 
Reyuolds Hole, Sultan of Zanzibar, The Shah, A third division 
takes.in the Alfred Colomb family, having a similar habit of growth 
to the General Jacqueminot type, but the thorns are fess numer- 
ous, and of a more yellowish bus. The flowers are more globular, 
stand the aun better, and are much more freely produced, conati- 
tuting a moat valuable family, The varieties are: A. K. Williams, 
Fisher Holmes, William Roelle. A fourth division includes the 
Senateur Vaiase family, ‘This is of moderate growth with smooth- 
er wood than moat of the others, and rather more perfectly formed 
flowers. The foliage is more round, and perhaps of a deeper green. 
Madame Victor Verdier, Monsieur E. Y. Teas and Mra. Laxton 
form the leading members. 


Monsieur Borcenng Trps. 


This type was introduced in 1864 by Liabaud, and gives us the 
darkest roses we have, From appearances wa should thiak it 
originated in-a natural cross between varieties of the Giant of 
Batelies and Generali Jacqueminot types. . They are of dark green 
wood, with few thorns, rather long shoots of somewhat spreading 
habit, The two varieties first named are of very vigorous growth, 
aud resemble each other so much as to bs considered synonymous. 
None of these bloom freely in the autumn, but they are magni- 
cent in their dark velvety shales as asen in the spring. Baron 
Chauraud, Baron de Boustetten, Abel Carriére, Henry Bennet, 
Jean Cherpin, Jean Liaband, Jean Soupert, and President L- on 
de St, Jeau comprise tha family. ‘This about exhausts the divi- 
gions that can be considered distinct types. Though there are 
other roses that stand aloof, they have nofollowers. Such are 
Baroness Rothschild, Mabel Morrison, Caroline de Sangal, and a 
few others, 

_ On examination it will be found that none of these types com-~ 
bine all excellencias, but that the Alfred Colomb, Charles Lefevre 
and Senateur Vaiase families have more good pointa concentrated 
in them than any of the rest. It is from these types that we have 
the most to hope for, as the seed parents of the. better varietics 
that shall be raised in the immediate future; but hybridisers 
~ should seek to blend the excellencies which pertain to other fami- 
lies with the good featurea of these. Having this aim in view, 
we may hope in confidence for a deep crimson Marie Baumann of 
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Hecioas growth, a fragrant Bugenie Verdier, and a white Alfred 
olomb, , 

Taken asa family the hybrid-perpetual has found in India a 
home in every way congenial to it. There are, however, exceptions 
to every rule, and amougst such a large and varied family, whose 
any primugenitors were originally scattered over almost the 
four quarters of the globe, we must expect to find some who can« 
uot atand the vigissitudes of an Indian life, and consequently, 
either succumb entirely or bloom most indifferently, and in a few 
instances obstinately refuse to bloom at all For our own guidance 
it is advisable to divide this large family inte two groups. First, 
these in: which the Provence, French or Damask blood ia predomi- 
nnut; second, those that are nearer allied to the China, Bengal or 
Bourbon families. Now all the roges of the latter clasa invariably 
thrive to perfection in this couctry; many of them better even 
than in Europe; the former group are much more uncertain, some 
of them are ail that could be desired, but, as a rule, the nearer 
affinity any particular variety has te any of the three species men- 
tioued, the leas probability is there of its succeeding satisfacton|y. 
The reason for thia is not far to seek, aa they are all descended 
from species indigenous either to Europe or Western Asia. The 
second group being all inhabitants of Eastern Agia, accounts for 
their thriving so satisfactorily in-our climate. We should explain 
here that Rosa Bourbonwa, the parent of all the Bourbon roses, 
13 believed to hava been a natural hybrid from Rosa Indica pro- 
bably crossed with some species of Damask Rose, and is conse- 
quently alwaya classed with roses of Eastern origin. 


SELECTION oF VARIRTIES, 


Having divided the family into distinct gronps aa above men- 
tioned, we must next proceed to the selection of varieties, a task of 
uo ordinary difficulty wheu we consider the immense number of 
varieties that are new in cultivation, aome of tha Eaglish rose- 
growers’ catalogues describing four to five hundred kinds ; this is 
even eclipsed by some Continental raisers, one Belgian firm in 
patticular giving the names of over 1,000 varieties of hybrid 
perpetuals. It is hardly necessary to remark that liata of this 
description must contain an immense number of worthless kinds, 
aud also innumerable synonyms, or varisties so closely resembling 
each other as to completely baffle the most experienced rosariau 
to distinguish them. ‘We muat first determine what space we have 
at command for rosea, and what proportion of it we can set aside 
for this class only, for it should be the sim of every roaarian to 
grow each group or clase separately, as it ia only by this means that 
we can attain any degree of neatnesg or uniformity in our rose 
garden. If we indiscriminately mix Bourbons, Hybrid Perpetuala, 
Teas, and Noisettes together our bads muat present 6 straggling 
uneven appearance, baffling every attempt to reduce it to any 
degree of neatness, Having decided on the space to be planted, and 
the number of plants required, we next come to the selection of 
varieties, and we should here aim rather at quality than quantity. 
For instance, suppose we have space fora hundred planta only, it 
would ba much more judicious to plant fifty good kinds in duplicate 
than to plant a hundred varieties. In making a selection we 
should also. endeavour to balance the various shades of colour as 
much as possible, These may be described aa follows: dark erim- 
son, crimson, scatief, carmine, rose, pink, blush, flesh, and white. 
This is, however, subject that will take more space than we have 
available. We must therefore leave thia over till our next article, . 
when we hope also to be able te give a descriptive roil of the best 
new and old varieties belouging to this group. 


HORTICULTURE IN INDIA. 


ASPARAGUS, 


Idid not select this vegetable for experimeht, or to try my 
hand upon ; but found a quantity of seedlings in pote, that had 
been sown about two months previously, aud were at the time 
from four to six incbes high, needing attention, 

IE had therefore to make proviston for their eulture, Had it 
been otherwise I certainly ahould lave hesitated to introduce it, 
knowing the-care, time, and trouble its culture takes at home, 
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There the rule with gardeners is to select three years old 
strong roots for planting; from which small heads are expected 
after three years, and the beds to be in their prime at seven 


yeara old, I will therefore leave my readers to imagine ag to. 


when [ expected to gather a biuodle of fine heads, also, what my 
surprise was, on finding nice little heads the aecond year after 
planting them in their permanent beda; and full sized ones after 
three years, I will describa their culture for the benefit of those 
who may wish to grow them. 

T had noticed that the variety racemosus was growing in a 
wild state somewhat vigorously, therefore I did not despair of 
success. It was getting late in November, and the season rapidly 
passing away: & bed was prepared aud transplantiog in the usual 
way of one foot apart from line to line and six inches from plant to 
plant in each lina carried out pro tem, and here ‘they remained 
growing migcrosy until the rains set in, when a plot of ground 
was prepared in the vegetable department by digging, on the 

trenching system, two feet deep, by opening-a trench at one eud, 
and continued to the other by openiag and refilling the bottom of 
each trench and manure incorporated thronghout the whole, 
from end to end. The beds were made five feet six inches 
wide, with afleys eighteen inches between them, The lines 
of planta were five to each bed, fifteen inches apart, the planta 
eighteen inches from each other in the lines, each plant 
made firm by treading them slightly when planted and watered 
singly from the spout of the pot. The trenches ara then made two 
inches deep, the svil being placed upon the beds to raise them, the 
alleys trodden to consolidate them ; finish with the rake, and the 
avbole watered thoroughly with the rose watering pot to cansoli- 
date the soil, The afternoon and evening is the best time for 
planting and watering. 

The making of those permanent beds ia beet when done before 
the rains set iu, and the second or permanent planting as soon as 
the rains are well on. The irrigation channel should be made at 
right angles with the alleys and beda, lengthways of the ground, 
which may be done at auy time when needed. Wheu the raing 
are over allow the whole to remain dry until the time arrives in 
spring for starting them inte active growth; the plants will dis 
dowti ‘and fake their natural rest, when the tops may be cleared 
off Hoeing to keep down weeds and the beds clean, is ail that 
will be necessary, annnally, 7 

In England protection is needed in the winter, in the way of 
nulching or covering with litter. In the hiils where frost is severe 
this may be required to 4 slight extent, but in the plaina it is not 
needed. The beds require to be loosened by slightly digging 
them with a fork ; in doing this the crowns must not be injured ; 
the alleys may be dug or loosened somewhat deeply, to admit the 
irrigation water to the roots by percolation, when it is required. 
About the middle or latter end of February the plants will com- 
meuce growth in the Panjab and Northern India, when irriga- 
tion may be applied moderately. In Southera India this may 
take plaice earlier, With reference to irrigation itis necessary to 
gtate, that thesecret of culture (if secret it is or may be allowed 
ander that term) consista in never allowing the water above the 
crown of the plant, which is in the ground near the surface, 
the water line of irrigation muat be below it. The channela 
must therefore be below them, uot on their level and for the 
supply of the roots only. The Asparagus is very sensitive to too 
‘much moisture, Where the subsoil is moist it has to ba uader- 
drained, It is a sub-tropical plant—-luxuriates in a dry situation 
aud along reat by drought—hence the necessity for raised beds 
and root or under irrigation. - : 

The second season after permanent planting, if the heads are as 
large as one’s fiuger, they may be taken at six to seven inches jo 
length, and the weak ones left. Ou the following season fine full 
giza ones may be expected. Cut all these freely, leaving those only 
that are lesa in size than your little finger; if left they weaken the 
plant . some extent, gardeners therefore discard them when not 
wanted. 

Ihave observed many heads to be produced, in a promiscuous 
way, throughout the rainy season, until checked by drought, Cut 
and gather all these as fast as they come to the useful size; let 
none remain. The plants seed very freely, but it is not wise to 
allow a crop to mature if fine heads are to be maintained, If 

seed is the desideratum the plants will require high feeding with 
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DINNER TABLE DECORATIONS. 


Many of us can no doubt remember the. time when Floral 
Decorations in any shape or form, except ag a conglomerate mix- 
ture of African Marigol s, Rose Edouard, Poinsettia Palcherrima, 
Hibiscus, Rosa Sinensis, and oae or two other gaudy aubjects, were 
entirely unknown in this country. Happily this state of darkness 
no longer exists; but even at the present time we rarely see the 
enormous wealth of Floral besuty that we have at command, elmost 
throughout the year properly utilised. The too common practice 
is to restrict ourselves to the use of one or two plants only, totally 
ignoring many others equally if not. more beautifyl. In most casea 
wa depend entirely on Koses, and certainly when tastefully arran+ 
ged they have no rivals, but that is no reason why we should 
employ them day after day throughout the P been on the contrary 
we should appreciate them all nie more if we saw them less fre- 
neater Among the many good things we have at command take 
the follawing—-Poinciana regia arranged in vases or dishes, or in a 
bed of Selaginella Kraussiana, with a few very ‘pale Tea Roseg 
SURES ; Autigonon leptotus with Polianthes tuberosa ; 
Lagerstromia Elegans with Marechal Niel Roses, or Txora 
Coccinea with Asparagus racemosus, or, : better still, A, 
plumosus. Now all.of these, with the exception of the last, are com- 
mon plants, and are found ia almost every Indian garden, and were 
their true value for decorative purposes better known, they would be 
tmhuch more appreciated than they are at the present time. It is not, 
however, on cut flowers only that we should rely for our decorations. 
Plants in pots, when carefully selected, are frequently not only more 
effective, but possess the additional advantage of retaining their 
bewuty under artificial light long after the flowers have faded. 
The following remarks on this subject, which appeared in a recent 
isane of one of the leading English Horticultural Journals, will pro- 
bably prove interesting te many of our readers. 


PLANTS SUITABLE FOR TABLE DECORATION, 


Where great variety in the way of decoration has to be provided, 
provision as regards plants mast he made some considerable time 
before they are ay, to be wanted, for, although large size is not 
generally required, they must be perfect specimens of their res 
tive kinds, and well furnished with foliage down to the rim of the 
pot. We find the following most serviceable, both in the form of 
single specimens and in pairs, viz., Palms having leaves of an arch- 
ing and graceful character; Ferns belonging to the Maiden-hair class, 
Draccenas of different kinda, Crotons of the narrow-leaved type, 
Pandanus or Serew Pines, variegated Pines, and Caladiams ; of © 
flowering plants we use at this season Begonias, Primalas, and Epi- 
phyllums; and of fruiting ones, berry bearing Solanums and Rivi- 
nas: of fruit trees for table decoration, miniature Oranges, 
pot Vines, and Strawberries are perhaps the most effective. 
Amongst small plants for farnishing the groundwork of large 
plateaus, or bold and striking masses, fhe common Lycopodium den- 
ticulatum is best, nothing having shown off the more stately objects 
employed to such advantage as a carpet of this Club Moss, Seed- 
ling Ferns, in thumb-pots, Panicum variegatum, and Fittonias are 
excellent subjects for carpeting purposes, and small plants of the 
bronze-coloured Alocasia metallica are very rich and striking. 
When variegated plants are employed, they should consist of 
kinds in which the colours are well defined, white and green being 
the most effective. All the Fittonias, for instance, are beautiful 
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but under artificial light the white-veined F. argyrsd is by far the 
most striking. a 


FLAT BPECORATIONS, 


* The way in which a table should be decorated must of course de- 
pend on the manner in which the dinner is served, and whether the 
candélabra are on the table or suspended from tha roof, the latter 
affording the best opportunity for varying the design, for when the 
lights are on the table it is necessary that they should form the cen- 
fral object, and’ fora table of any extent thera must he two end 
candelabra with vases for a pair of well-matched plants between 
them. When dessert dishes only are placed on the table, a good 
top and bottom dish will be all the central objects required, unless 


the table is for more than twenty péople ; the side dessert dishes, } 


glasses, carafta, &c., must of course, be placed conveniently for the 
guests, after which no tasteful form of flat decoration nay be arran- 
yed on the cloth in anv kind ofdesign that is not too formal by 
simply laying foliage of the most suitable character on the cloth in 
combination with flowers or berries. For instance if we use varie- 
gated Pines in vases, the leaf decoration should consist of the bright- 
est-coloured: foliage of the Barbarossa Vine, Oriental Plane, Ber- 
beris Aquifolium, and Virginian Creeper ; and beautiful as these 
are even under ordinary circumstances, it can scarcely be conceived 
how nruch richer their markings become under a strong light reflect- 
ed by a showy ground or cloth. With Solanums and Rivinas for 
vase plants, an excellent decoration may be formed with the foliage 
of the common White Jasmine, and a centre formed of the brilliant 
herries of the Pyracantha. An agreeable change micht also be 
effected by using: Ferns for vase plants, and a carpeting of flat 
sprays of Lycopodium, with the long hairlike roots ent off, in order 
to enable them to be laid flat on the table. This conld scarcely be 
improved by any addition in the way of" flowers, This stvle of 
decoration this advantage that a great variety of mat¢érials can 
be used in it, and that its changes and combinations are endless, 
always of course adapting them to circumstances, and having regard 
to harmony ‘with surrounding objects, | 


PLATEAUS OR DECORATIONS IN SAND. 


_ These are usually arranged in tins of various shapes and sizes to 
guit the table tc be decorated, and applied m sucha way as to form. 
either one design ora series of distinct ones, representing, for 
lnstance, a miniature flower garden, and in both eases the simpler 
the form the more. offectively they may be filled. At certain 
seasons, when Roses are plentiful, the table may be, to a great 
extent, decorated with Roses,by employing strong zine plateaus, 
made to fit the table, leaving only just sufficient margin for 
the’ appendages necessary for the dinner; the remaining space 
is then filled with sand, varying ‘its surface occasionally, and 
ornamented, with large trusses of Roses and foliag», either in 
the form of masses or rows of separate colours and shades—ar 
‘separate tins with a central Palm, each being filled with a 
‘distinct kind of Rose, make excellent centre rows, and constitute 
a good change from the previous design. When this kind of 
decoration is employed, the dessert dishes are usually omitted 
from the table, and handed round as in other courses. In 
eases in which china-wars is introduced with this kind of decora- 
‘tion as side or flank ornaments, a batter effect is obtained by 


confining the kinds of flowers used to the smallest possible limit, | 


as a miscellaneous collection in stands of varied colour is anything 
hut pleasing ; in fact, the best effects are generally obtained by 
filling such receptacles with green Lycopod, and inserting in it 
Gardenias or Stephanotis, when it is expressly devired that such 
flowers should bs on the table. For antumn and winter decora- 
tions we gencrally usea combination of plants and flowers for 
furnishing flat plateaus—tall, slender, central plants, rising from 
a groundwork of green Lycopod and Ferns, and edged with 
Chrysanthemums, Poinsettias, &o., or for changes, masses of fine- 
‘foliaged plants are employed, such as Fittonina, Alocasias, Pani- 
cums, Isolepis gracilis, Coleus, &., all of which are highly 
etfective, : 


MISCELLANEOUS DECORATIONS. 


Epergnes, when skilfully filled with plants of a licht trailing 
hubit, make excellent centre pieces for mediumesized tables ; and 


with the ‘désseré on the table and a specimen glass to each guest 
containing some choice Rose or Orchid blossom, ‘a ight and 
pleasing arrangement is the result. Specimen glasses are usefus 
wither on large or small tubles, and althouch they are obtainsbie 
in the form of various designs, those witha heavy foot-stand ara 
the best, as they are not so Hable to be upset, A single Rose with 
foliage, ‘ora choice butten-hole bouquet, fills them effectually. 
Small globe glasses make good additions to the dinner or breakfast 
tnble filled with flowers, and from October to May we use them 
constantly for small bunches df Neapolitan Viclets, 


ORNAMENTAL FOLIAGE PLANTS. 
THE CROTON. 
A doseriptive list of all the varieties now it chittvation im Indiz. 


. (Continued from page 290.) 
CRUTON EARL OF DERBY. «# 


Tha: finest.of the trilobe varieties—the stem, petioles, and mid. 
riba being of a very bright yellow, which diffuses itself over the 
greater part of the leaf; thia, however, as the plant matures, ber 
come suffused with bright red. 


CROTON EMBLEM. 


A bold handsome variety of an erect habit of growth ; Teates 12 
to 15:inches long and two friches broad, borne on ‘petioles fre 

uently four to five inches in length ; the grownd colour is a very 
pai glossy green, the mid-rib and primary veins in the young 
foliage are clearly defined by broad bands of creamy white, which 
in the mature foliage changes to a deep glowing cfimson. _, 


CROTON EMINENS. 


_ Adense-habited free growing hybrid variety. The leaves até 
closely set,.broadly lance-shaped, tapered at the apex to an acute 
point ; they are of a bright glossy greea, with au ivory-coloured 


-mid-rib, and‘a portion of the latteral veins of the same colour, 
The contrast is very atriking and effective. 


CROTON ENSIFOLIA, : 
A distinct though not a very ornamental variety of the Bismark} 


‘trpe with elongated haatate foliage, frequently 12 to 15 inehes in 


™ : 


length and not more than 14 inches in width at the broadest part ; 
colour a deep dull green, mid-rib creamy white. 


CROTON ENSIGN. 


A fine bold looking Croton, invariably colouring freely at alk 
stages of growth; the leaves are obovate-oblong in outline, trom 10 
to 12 inches iu length and four to five inches broad, of a very 
bright glossy green with broad irregular bands of clear goldem 
yellow, this colour is sometimes suffased over almost the entire 
au rface. a ; 


CROTON EVANSIANUS, aya; VAN HOUTTEL 


A handsome Croton, well distinguished by the peculiar form of 
ita trilobate leaves, and the depth of colouring pervading the whole 

amt : | | | . 
Phe newest formed leaves are light olive-greon with nvid-ribs and 
veins of golden yellow, and the interspaces spotted with the same 
colour. As the leaves become older, the green deepens and ree 
to a bright bronzy crimson, and the golden yellow of the mid-ribs, 
veins, and spots, becomes a rich orange-sea rlet. 

«This is one of the best of Crotons for almost any purpose of 
decoration:"—-Gardeners’ Chronicle. : 


CROTON BXCELSIOR. 

Tho leavas of this are very distinctly marked with rich colours; 
the habit of the plant being very graceful ; the leaf blades are 15 
to £8 inches long by 14 inches broad, Janceolate acummats, deep 
green with rich yellow markings, which, wher. the leaves 
mature, change to a bright crimson. , 
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CROTON FALCATUS.—See C. Variabilis. 
' CROTON FASCIATUS.—See C, Hendersoni. 


CROTON FENZI, 


A dwarf variety, very distinct in form end habit, the leaves, 
which are obovate acuminate in shape and slightly recurved, ara 
from six to eight inches in length and three inches broad; the 
coloration is composed of alternate irregular bands of light-green 
and primrose-yellow running out diagonally from the mid-rib, the 
mature foliage being suffused with rosy pink. Unfortunately 
this variety has a very delicate constitution, and rarely succeeds 
well unless grifted on some other stronger growing variety. 


CROTON FORD 11. 


A dwarf growing variety of the trilebate section, with richly 
coloured foliage. ; 

The leaves are at first light green, witha yellow mid-rib. As 
they attain maturity, the mid-rihs become crimson, and the blades 
effectively barred and marked with golden yellow. 


CROTON FORMOSUS. 


A remarkahly handsome hybrid variety of miderate growth ; 
the leaves are flat, lance-shaped, about 15 inches long and 1} inches 
broad ; the leaf stalks crimson, the leaf blades bright green with a 
pale yellow central band running out into veing or irregular blotch- 
es; the principal veinsare yellow, the surface heing also spotted 
with the same colour. These vellow portions take on ata later pe- 
riod a glowing crimson hue, the mid-rib and margins especially be- 
ing of a bright magenta crimson. 


CROTON FOS IT. 


A variety of very stiff erect habit of growth. and can scarcely 
be considered as of s very ornam>htal character borne on very long 
petioles; the ground colour isa very deep shining green, the 
mid-rib and edges of the leaves being clearly marked with a band 
of bright golden ‘yellow. 


CROTON FRECKLE. 


This variety in form and habit of growth exactly resembles that 
of CO. aureo-macula/a, the ground colour is, however, of adeop glaa- 
cous green, the whole surface being miculated with small spots of 
bright rosy pink. 


CROTON FUCATUS.—See C. Lacteum. 


QROTON GARIBALDI, 


A dwarf variety, of a free branching bushy habit, well deserving 
a place in every collection; the leaves are obovate acuminate in 
outline, 4 to 5 inches long and about 2 inches wide ; ground colour 
deep blackish green, irregularly taculated with blotches of deep 
rosy crimson and golden yellow. 


CROTON GAMBETTA. 


A very dwarf and interesting variety, distinct from anyother in 
cultivation ; the leaves are eight to ten inches in length and*scarcely 
more than half an inch in width; the mi-rib and edges of the same, 
which are distinctly undulated, are marked with a clear band of 
creamy white. 


OROTON GENERAL PsJOL. 


To those who can only appreciate the very long-leaved or large- 
leaved species of this genus, this variety will probably be rather dis- 
appointing, bat otherwise it is certainly one of the gems amongst 
the mauy new varieties, being one of the most distinctly coloured 
species yet known ; the stem and petioles are of the most brilliant 
crimson, leaves obovate acuminate in form, eicht or ten inches in 
Jength and two inches in breadth: ground colour deep golden 

ellow, densely spotted and blotched with deep green; primary veins 
bright crimson; mid-rib and margin of a distinct violet shade: as the 
foliage matures it becomes entirely suffused with rosy pink. 


CROTON GLADSTONEL—Sec C. Bruce Findlay. 
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CROTON GLORIOSUS. 
A fine and distinct variety. Native of the South Sea Islands, 
The leaves are linear-lanceolate, with « long tapered point, usually 


recurved and also revoluie. They ars olive-grean, and the varie- 
gation creamy yellow, very variable in character, 


CROTON GOLDIER, 


A very distinct variety with broad panduriform and_trilobed 
leaves, 8 to 10 inches long, about 3 inches broad at the widest part ; 
dark olive green in colour; mid-rib, primary veins, and margin deep 
golden-yellow. The dark green markings ate sometimes edged 
with bright light-green, The colouring of this Croton is exceedingly 
rich, and must become a fine Exhibition and decorative variety. 
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Gorrespondence, 


Se 


Tae Epviror “Inpian GaRDEneEn.” 
Karachi, 24th July 1885, 


Dear Srr,—Will any of your numerous readéera kindly inform me 
where I could obtain seeds of 
Eagonia Michalli. 
Jamboss Vulgaris, 
Jambosa Malaccensis. 
Jambosn Aques, 
Mirabilis Longiilora. 
Yours faithfully, 
hk. H.C. 
Note. —Ont correspondent would have no difficulty in procuring young plant 
ol the fruita above named, but it is hardly probable that he would ha able to obtain 


seedy of any of them, as they are rarely propagated in this way, Seeduof Mirabilis 
Longiflors could probably be procured from any Seedsman,—Ep., I. & 





FRUIT CULTURE, 
Tae Enitoxn “Tunis Garpenes.” 


Dean 818,—In Beluchistan, where I am at present stationed, I 8nd 
that the ondermentioned fruits are grown by the natives. Grape, Fig, 
Homegranata, Peach, Apricot, Apple, Pear, Mulberry and Myrtle. 

But,’ with the exception of afew Syads near Quetta, who keep their 
acience to themselves, the people are supremely ignorant of all garden- 
ing operations. Grafting, pruuing, insect-killing, ara onknown amongst 
them ; and provided they can secures large quantity of frait, they 
seem utterly indifferent as to ita quality, 

The valleys vary in elevation from 2,000 to 8,000 feet—so ail 
degrees of temperature can ba obtainad. 

Thus, with our hot sua and ample supply—for orchard purposes—of 
running water, 1 believe fruit of ali kinds might be raised to perfection, 
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especialiy as we haya no monsoon to eeneed if just as it commences to 
ripen 

Conld you kindly manage a few articles on frnit cultivation ? 
| What I, personally, am most anxious to know ia, what froits will 
grow true from seed, which are best grown from cuttings, and which 
ronst be grafted. 

I should like to see Raspberries, Currants, Plams, Nectarines, &e, &c., 
introduced ; but the cost and risk of importing trees from England is 
great, whilst that of seeds ig almost nominal. 

Any hints as to the best way of training Vines, and ties Raisins are 
dried, &e., &e., would ba most acceptable. 

| G. @, 


NoTe.--We have referred our correspondent’s letter to one of our contributors, 
who las had much experience in fruit growing in the Hiils, and we trust thet in 


eee we shall be able to publish some interesting notes on thi pubject.— 
did. 2, Gf 


NOTICE TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Ali matter intended for publication, and ail questions ta be replied to, should 
be sent iu not later than the Friday previous to the day of publication. All com- 
munications should ba written on one side of the paper ouly, It ia also requested 
that all correspondents forward their name and address, not for publication, 
tnlesg they wish it, but for the sake of that mutual confidence which ahould exist 
hetween the Editor and those who address him. We decline noticing any 
communication that ia not accompanied by the name end address of the writer. 





Gxtracts. 





THE CULTIVATION OF ORCHIDS. 
(Continued from page 306.) 
On Porting Orcuips. 

And now it will be weil te notica afew mattera connected with the potting 
aid materials used. For growing the epiphyta] Orchids in the early days of 
Orchid culture blocks or loga of wood were largely used, witu, in many 
eases, wira baaketa for the more aprealing kinds, These baskets were first 
yuade of iron wire, but thia being found to be objectionable on account of 

ite rusting, copper wire was substituted, Soon it got fouud out that Orchid 
roote and young growtha did not like inetallic aubstanees, and alate was 
employed to make basketa of different shapes, which were fitted with wire 
suspenders. Later ou tha designs were very varied and fanciful, baskets 
heing made of acollop-shella, Cocoa-nut husks, rods of Hazel, Oak, and 
Maple, all of which were found objectionable for some reason or other, 

Duting ail this time the ordinary flower-pot was muking way, disguised 
to meet the case by having holes and slits to accommodate the air roots. 
Tig fashion of Aower-pot culture at iengil became extensively adopted, but 
ns it waa alleged againat it that it harboured insecta, it had to give way to 
the plain, common garden pot, which ia now doing euch great service, But | 
am sure that we have allowed the commou flower-pot to encroach too far, 
and that while we beat onr predecessora with Odontogloasums, Mlasdevallias, 
and many ovher things which do perfectly well in pots, we have certainly 
lost ground with Saccolahinme, Aerides,and plants of that sharacter; go much 
no, that thay are but poorly represented in many otherwise goud enllections, 
My own opinion is that the Joss ia solaly through potting instead of basket- 
ing them, and that in pota the chances are against them ou many points. 
Their largs fleshy roots do not get the air in pots that they do in baskets, 
and when potted they are generally placet on the stage too far from the 
glass, and retain the water given them longer tian auch plants like, 

Againat these arguments it ie said, with much truth, that it ia impossible 
to suspend eversthing, and that when baskets are used they are dangerous 
to the plant when decaying. To this it mig be answered that if it ie for the 


benefit of tha plant, some means of raising it te a fair distance from tha 
glasa should be found, and that if the Saccolabiums snd Aerides have don® 
well in baskete which would have done badly in pota, the trouble of remov- 
ing the old basket and repiucing it with s new one onght not to ba oonai. 
dered. The Orchid specimens at one time at Ealing Park, one with tweuty 
apikeas at Mr. Biandy’s, aud ail othere in those days, were iu baakets, aad I 
do nit think their equals will ever be found in pots, 

The Orciiid baskets, too, are so much improved in thea present day, that 
all atjection to them haa been removed, and I venture to pradict a great 
Future for them. Thora made by Mr. J. BE. Bonny of Downa Park-road 
Hackney, are well fuighed, aud the superior texc of which they are mae 
will cause them to last for yeara, Those of dlr. Win. Gordon, of Twickenbam, 
too, are excallont, being made of teak and well put together; and [£ sbonld 
like theae who are not satisfied with their Saccolabiums, Aarides, and amailer 
Vand aa, to try them in baskets, using plenty of crocka aud charcoal where 
obtainable, and only a little Sphagauum Morag. 

In growing thia class of planta, if the growers would but take « hiat from 
the Dendrobes, which grow with them aa iu their native habitate, and make 
the growing time of Saccolabiums to correspond with theirs, they would 
give their plants iess heat and water in winter and more in spring and 
summer, and a better condition wauld be the result, The exceasive heat 
which ia often give to Saccolabiums end Aerides, and given, too, in winter 
and while they are so far away from what littie light there is, stunta them 
prevents their fluwering, and makes it hard work for them sven to live. 


MATERIALS FOR Portixa. 


No was to materiala for potting. Good living Sphagaum for Sacoolabiuma 
Aorides, Varidaa, Phalenopsis, Angrecums, and othera of like growth, and 
fibre of peat composed of Fern root aloue for Cattleyas and Lalias has 
always bean congidered the best. Unfortunately, much of the peat of lata 
yeara haa been of Uirasa anil Heath root, which is liable to rapid decay, and 
consequently. to cauao injury to the planta, Various materials, such as 
Cocoa-nut fibre, have been a:‘ivanced to supersede peat, but none have proved 
acceptables. I therefure recommend all who wish their plants well to keep 
tu the Sphagnum Joss and the best peat they can get, neing lesa of the 
latter when it ia not good aud to leave experimeutes to others. Theres are, 
alwaya plouty randy to try new things, and, curiously enough, it is never the 
jearnet Who carries the experiments to a serioua coucluaion, but the well- 
tried old hand, wio, baving done all that ie good and reasonable, goes in 
for a new idea on a large scale, 

LT cau call to wind several unaccountable inatances of thia kind in one of 
which | remember a clever grower in the north, who had for yeara grown his 
planta to perfection, anddenly became possessed with the idea that chopped 
Sphagnum, ani what avpeared to me to be road-grit, was the proper thing 
for all Orchids, and forthwith he proceeded to pot them init. Ip another 
ease Eo fonod ¢hata previously well-grown collection had been potted in 
Sphagnum Moss and what I was told was prepared Coova-not fibre. How 
effectual the preparation was in getting the planta ready to depart this life 
I need not say. 

Above all things, a steady perseverance in what others have found to be a 
correct Method of treatment anewers best, and it ia batter to leave doubtfe 
experiments to their originators uutil they are proven. The worst of it is 
that wonder-workera are never tired of getting others to injura their planta 
by trying their schemes, and benoe much mischief occurs. For my part, I 
have generally found that the extreme practicea which we hear of from time 
to time inthe end only goto prove the extraordinary tenacity of Jife in 
Orshida, and their adaptability to the different kinds of treatment they moat 
necessarily receive at different hauds. 


SHADING AND EERATING. 


Next come the shading and heating of the Orchid house. With reepect to 
the abading, 1am convinced that all Orchids should ba shaded against the 
direct raye of the sun, and that the shading should, where possible, ba varied 
in thickneas according to the plants contained in the house, Some of those 
very thin materials we gee erlubited, when strengthened with webbing, do 
admirably for Leslias and other Mexican and Brazilian plants ; the medium 
textures for Cattleyas, and the thivkeat for Cypripediuma, Masdovallias, and 
ali cold-house plauts, ali Hust Indian Orebids, aud all terrestrial Orcbida, 
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euch a8 Calauthe verstifolia, Pooius‘Weifithi, &o; Theaé grow in dense 
jongles, and bright sunlight dwarfa theim ami altogether spoils them. 

T saw a remarkable iustance of thia recently in a garden where a Calanthe 
veratrifolig bad been kept in ® suuny Rouse for years, and bad always beau 
a missrable and-ebented-abjeeie Af length it ra ptieed ont oftira, way on 
the centred bed, ahd underneath the fal! plants, which effectually bid it from 
view.’ Ita very afiort time it became a robuat, free-flowering plant. I have 
geen MANY sinnlaresses Where cxcashive sualighé tuder glass has Aad. mach 
the game-cfeot-as excessive-qoid would have bah IF therefore assert that 
although most Orchids require a clear light, yet when grown under glasa all 
of them should be sheltered from the anbroken rays of the aun from the time 
it gees the poser Eainjareuntil ites power wanes. Foo Orchids in flower o 
thigkt shading ia absolutely neceasary, avthe flowora kal twios aa long shaded 
and draw-es the streagth of the plan’smuch, joss. than they do who oxpomed 
to tha aun, As regards the heating of Orohid bhousea, I early found that it 
was Hecpsepry te. hava eae pias, and taadhere ta it, checking it by the 
thermometer., I therefure compiled the fallowing sca. for the, whol 
Saar —“t 


PABL OF Terra Yue na Bot, Ofgard: Batses, 
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Oo a5 ud < Hy 
Momrue, Bt Bas ‘foo 
| ooo see 
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Tyr. Day. | Night. 
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a anuary oe ane 65-~—70 BO—55 43 
Febynary ana | tt 65-0070) §O—55 45 
March 0 ‘ ae! 65—76 64—660 BO 
April wae | GB—70 65—60 | 50 
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Ovtobar ... ox, | TO FR 60—65 |. §&. 
November whe rary $5—70 5h—_§) 50 
Decemset ... ww. | $5-—-7 BO}—55 45 





Degress Fahrenheit. The higher day temperature to be attained by auu- 
heat when possible, 

Tuia scala cannot, of course, be followed to the letter, nor ia it at all neces- 
aary that it should ba; it ie intended rather toe give a basis on which to 
operate, to enforce a atrict guard owar the regulation of the heating to the 
preserving of that lower night temperature which ia of such vital importance 
te the planta, ant which should i in all asses he inéured hy hight ventdation, 
and bry every other means at command, In summer the prescribed tem pera- 
tures will offen be exceeded, but it hardy mattera by how mult if the extra 
rise ig due to aun-heat, and the houses in which the plonte are all properly 
shaded ard kept moist. 


ABBANGEMENT GTHR PLANTa 

Aud now tha manner of ths arrangement of the plots in the bruss com- 
manda ettention, aa Iam bound to confess thatin all agee of Orchid ou!ture, 
even down to this day, a great mortality haa always prevailed among small 
growing plants ; this arises probahly, ia tosny cases, from axgoasive heat and 
too little sir, but in by far the greater number of casea by the lesser plants 
being mada @® sepnpy the front portions-of the graduated atages, thas rever- 
sing the proper order of things, and placing the atrong plante near the glass 
syd the week and dyrarf ones tha Eirthest from it, Tam aure- that the peri- 
olival aearcity..of plant like. the Lonbpaia, Triakooepteums,, Comparpttian, 
Barkorias, aud such like frail things may, in a graat measure, be attributed 


ta the @atauce hee are groin: from panee Tnviowd,. itis. of the bighest 


importaace-that.in general practine astos attompt.showld.ba'made ty avrange 
the plants with relation to: tha distanse from.tie ghee of:the roof: socording 
to theiz height andi gonersh growth Heneo, the-verg-dmamleat shoulil slways 
be grown on blocks, rafts,.or in basketa on. ahallow: pang, and the obhers 
arranged «ceorting to their heighte, as aad aa the neomagity fox occupying 
ali the atagtug: will: permit. 

ANowing 1: foot from the gins as thevcatiaee line, @ goed: pongh, rule. may 

be: laid down that-every- amall or medium sized true epipliytal Orehid will do 
best if brought-to: within: ite own. heightiof that line ; thus, ifa plant is 13 
inehes high, it should ba brought to: withia 2 feabof the ginseof the xool ; 
if 1 foot 6 inehes to.9 feet € iiches anda: on until the larger end sbronger 
growieg kinds whieh will:dd in any position, are neacked. 

The-raie shonld be-approsolred aa nearly as. possible with amall things, but 
with large ones a diatanee: of 3 fact from the glaseiz-a. contehient and good 
one. ©f course this role, lea avery other in auol: ari.slastic matter: aa Orokid 
eniture; cannot be adhered: to in all casas : but if absadils kept-in mind and 
followed whars practiaable, it will’ be found of the gteajest: service in 
praverving the: delieste anbjeotu Gypripsdinme, Masdevalliag, cect bones 
Qrebide generals, and terrestrial: Orehids, although tequiving: some coor 
sideration ini the sama wey, ate.not inolided! is thoss: which ib is: absolutely 
neomeary te arrange.after some: aandifination of. the hefove-mentions’ plan. 
E mag also wid that. fumigation, which. ist sa injirieas to mang Ovchida, 
alsimna many vistiine from the small growers, and-ik is. betier for each: grower 
fo fod: seme safe liquid insentioids tdan bo vaorh to Lamigating: at sll, 

1 beve thus endeavoured to, gain converts: by striving to. show: that, Qrohid 
culture ive. pleagant nooepation to-these wha.posses. spme ekill and much 
diligowes, aad who ere willing:ta obgerva. Natura, and. follom: her dictates in 
the. onitare of their planta, demanding. of shom only twelve. months’ work in 
a year, orercising their judgment im ai). gisas to, the best. of, theie ability, 
and: maintaining: the: wast ecrupnless: okenliness in bouseas, plants, aud 
ii oe fa arovud Gein: planta. 

CULTIVATION OF THE MAHOGANY TREE. 
Majne 3., Campbell, Walker, Conservator of Foregte, has recently sub: 


mitted to.the Board of. Revenue, a.neport on the cultivation, of tha mahogany 
tree., Vaciqusattempts.have been male since 1972 to introduce this valuable 


| trae inte tha Macrae: forests, bul with vornparativels little auccass. Moat of 


: Ehe geed seat from the Went Indiea haa been gO damaged during transport 
thatit did not germinate when gown. After trying various methods of 


| packing, itseams best te removeths see tr-from the eapsiles-and pack them 
1 in perfectly dgp-silver sand on in-a.miniureof drg sav-dust.and charceal dust. 
| Of the planta that have been raised soma, ara growing extremely well. 
| Nitambur thareiaa fine soung trae grown from ths only one of the seeds 
: received in 1872 which germinated, It ia pianted dmonpat teak trees, aud now 
wheo 11 years old,it is 67 foot pigh and has u girth of 3 feet, at 5 fost from 
the ground. Of 3,000 plants tained in 1879, from. 12,060 asade from Jamaica, 
| therepord. inne. eqaddy: favogrables Theyre stunted aud ebrabby, and 
seem to have been planted too close togather, and without proper regard to 
sititable shade, A batch of 15) seadlinga received fromthe Madras Agri- 


At 


Horticultural Gankony-six pontiies goare growing vigeousiy, 4ttqu pts made 
to grow the tree in other parte of the presidency have met with very varying 


‘gucoess. At Manautodds there are a number of floyriehing plants: in Tin- 


nevelly thoad planted in red luam, goil, are flourishing, but those planted in 
black actton soil have aqt.loae welli; ia: Tanjare:the experiments have uot 
met with mauchaudcaa;i ‘Chinglepat. 38 plants. put dowu at ¢he cusbah in 


1879-80, are in good condition, 12 to 16‘feet high, and from 6 inches to I foot 


in girth. Major Walker recommends that mahogacy should be planted iu 
alluvial a@il, af 50 foat apart, aa standarde, along with teak to, be’ treated as 


| coppice, The GQovernmant is to taka staps for getting out a supply of seed 
 frow Jampica Goyernment: 





| : ORANGES IN PALUSTINE. 
Consul Merril of Jerusalem: states.in hia. last rqpertaq: fruit cultivation 
in Palestine, that the orange groves: io that coautry sre confined chiefly to 
Jaffa anid Gaza, and are situated wear the sea ooest, The-trees appear to 
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flourish beat near the sen, the beach sand mingled with alluvial soil being 
best adapted to their growth, Thera aro in Jaffa alone no‘ lese than five 
hundred different gardeus, containing altogether about 800,000 treaa, both 
largeand emali, Of thesa 150 gre rauked as first class, while the others are 
yahked se betond acd third rate m size aud production, The trees are 
plated about 15 feet apart, although there is no regularity or exactness on 
the part of the natives in planting tham. In July or August outtings are 
made from the sweet Lemon tree, each about 18 inchea jong, and these are 
planted in beds and watered twice a day ; they grow rapidly, and in the 
second year they are budded. When the bod has taken the lemon atalk ts 
cut of a few inches above the bud, and the pew shoots begiu ta bear in the 
third or:fowrth year : the trees sontinue to bear for 20 or 30 yeare. During 
tha summer every tres ia watered once a Week, and in some cultivations i isa 
rule’ts tater the trees every fifth day. Water is bronght to the surface 
from a depth of 25 or 30 fect, by means of horae=power, the owner of the 
garden employing for this work horses, doukeys om camela. The eost of 
irrigation, with which it is cutsomary to reckon the other expenaca that are 
necessary ¢> keep the ground in order, is estimated at about one-fifth of the 
value of the crop in gardena of the first class, while in the inferior gardeng 
it amounts to one-third, and sometimes one-balf of the value of the crop. 
The orenge trees in Palestiue do not suffer from any noxious inscots, fungus 
growth, or diseases of avy kind; and both the climate and soil are admic— 
ably adapted to produce healthy trees. Fa planting, the groucd betweor 
the trees is generally cultivated, susall fruite, or vegetables being grown 
whore the branches of the trees do not touch each other. Interspersed among 
the orange treea are frequently seen patm trees, bananas, the apple, peaeh, 
plum, pear, apricot, or fig, and occasionally the mulberry and aycamore. The 
average cost of the prodmoer of 1,000 oranges ie estimated to be about 2! 
shillings, and capital invested in orange gardens is expected to return 
between 12.0040 15 per cent. For t,000 crangea it is customary to reekon 
1,800, ao that efter the? are aaaorted, the purchaser will have, out of 
1,500, 1,000 that are fii for “exportation. They are consigned ia larger 
quantities to Europe ; and among the different marketa, that ‘o£ Odesea is 
becoming the most important for Jaffa oranges, Thousandg of boxes are 


aleo ngnually seut to London. Conaul Merrill says that beaidés the Jaffe . 


oranges proper, which is the only description exported, and is af oval or lemon 
ahape, aud very large, there ie another kiad cultivated in Paieatine, Thia 
grows upon trees thatare grown directly from the ssedofthe orange, 
without budding or grafting. They are ama!l] and of inferior quality, aud 
are all conaumed at home.— Journal of the Sosiety of Arta. 





ACCLIMATIZED BULBS FOR SALE, CHEAP, 
Iris tuberosa, dark brown. Lilium longifloram (Trumpet Lily.) 


. Oxalis, White. 
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13 Yellow, 


And o few other kinds: 
Apply to “Iris,” c/o Post Maeran, Lucknow. 
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MOORE & C0. 
“NEW GOODS. 


Ladies’ Electric Waterproof Cloaks, 
_ Rs, 4-4, | 
We have just opened another Ship- 
ment of these New and Fashionable 
Waterproofs. In consequence of their 
Jate arrival we have marked them 
Fifteen per cent. less than they are 
being offered by any other _ tn 


India. 
SPECIAL! 


Gentlemen's Drab Twill Waterproof 
Coats, Rs. 6-0. 


This is a very superior quality, and 
gives general satisfaction. 


UMBRELLAS. 


Ladies. 
Alpaca .. «. Rs. 3-8 5-8 
Silk oo es Rs. 5-8 8.8. 


| Gentlemen's. 
Alpaca ¢e s 6 Rs. 2-0 35-8 4.8 
Silk ¢¢ a6 Rs. 0-8 8-8 12-8 


COLOSHES. 
Ladies’ Goloshes .. «- Rs. &4 
Gentlemen's ,, oe ee Rg. 28 


Gentlemen’s Grain Hide Shooting 
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MOORE & CoO., . 
BELATEE BUNGALOW, CALCUTTA. 


_ In sending orders from this advertisement we shall 
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“ But, ere we stir the yet unbroken ground, 
The variougs course of seasons must be found ; 
The weather, and the setting of the winds ; 
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Of seeds and plants, and what will thrive and rise, 
And what the geniog of the poil denies.” 
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Epiphytal roots of cae L15 
Fertilisation of «. 199 
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Salt as a manure 
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Standard Roses 
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